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Abt.  I — A  THarraHve  of  ike  Cmp^igm  of  ike  Briiuik  Jrmif 
in  ^ffoim,  commanded  ky  hu  ExulUnq/  iAnUenani^jtne^ 
tai  Sir  John  Hoorc,  K.B.  tfc,  t;c.  ife.  JmihenHenitd  bjf 
cAdal  Papers,  and  origmal  Leiiers.  fiy  Jam0  Moore, 
fyq-  ^^'  9P*  9M.  JohnapD.  ISfltf. 

THliS  Danaiifeis  dreirn  op  bj  om  of  the  brolhen  of  the 
kie  much  lamented  Sir  John  Moore.  Sir  J.  Moore  bimielf 
11  said  to  have  composed  a  regular  joaroal  of  his  proceedings; 
and  to  have  preserved  every  official  paper  or  letter  of  mi- 
porta Dce  which  he  received^  as  well  as  copies  of  those  which 
be  wrote.  The  reader,  therefore,  may  reasonably  expect  in 
the  present  work  to  find  a  fair,  circnmstantial,  and  accu- 
rate account  of  the  late  campaign  in  the  peninsula,  together 
with  tbe  causes  of  its  failure,  and  the  gross  mismanagement 
in  the  Spanish  councils,  to  which  it  may  be  ascribed.-- Tbe 
Spanish  Juntas  in  the  different  provinces,  appear  for  the  most 
part,  to  have  t^keo  measures  rather  to  paralyse,  than  to  ex-« 
cite  tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Even  the  arms  and  am* 
munition,  kc,  which  were  sent  in  such  profusion  from  this 
country,  were  rather  reserved  as  if  they  were  the  property  of 
]ndividnals,or  treacherously  kept  back,  as  if  intended  for  iha 
use  of  tbe  French,  than  distributed  judiciously  and  oppor- 
tunely among  tbe  patriots.  Thus  the  army  of  Romana  was 
left  destitute  of  every  necessary ;  notwithstanding  the  abun* 
dant  supplies  which  were  forwarded  by  this  country  for  their 
lelief. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  account  which  lieutenant* 
colonel  Symes  sent  to  Sir  David  Baird  of  the  sUte  of  iU« 
inana's  army,  which  he  was  instructed  to  ascertain. . 
CaiT.  Rmv«  VoL  18,  S^tembcr,  1 809*  B 
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*  I  haci  an  opportanity,'  says  tlie  coloneU  *  of  inspectiog  the  arnw 
of  the  general's  guard,  which  were  extremely  imperfect ;  the  springa 
and  locks  do  not. often  correspond  :  either  the  main  spring  was  tou 
weak  for  the  feather-spring,  or  the  feather ^sp ring  too  weak  to  pro* 
dttce  certain  £re  from  the  hammer.  I  tried  sixteen ;  of  this  number 
only  six  bad  bayonets,  and  these  were  short  and  bad.  The  ammuni- 
tion pouches  were  not  proof  against  rain :  the  clothing  of  the  sol- 
diers was  motley,  and  some  were  half  naked. — It  is  morally  impossi- 
hie  that  they  can  stand  before  a  line  of  French  infantry.  A  portion 
of  at  least  one  third  of  the  Spanish  muskets  will  not  explode;  and 
a  French  soldier  will  load  and  fire  his  piece  with  precision  thre# 
times  before  a  Spaniard  can  fire  his  twice/  ^ 

When  Sir  John  Moore  reached  Nogales  iti  his  retreat 
to  Corunoa,  he  found  between  thirty  and  forty  waggons 
with  storci  which  were  proceeding  to  the  army  of  Romana. 
Thus  the  Junta  of  Galicia  left  that  army  in  want  of  every 
recessary  till  the  French  were  irapidiy  advancing,  whan  they 
forwarded  a  portion  of  stores  which  were  more  likely  to  be 
intercepted  by  the  enemy,  than  to  reach  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  their  destination. — ^Though  Romana  was  in  want  of 
aiuninnition  as  well  as  arms,  yet'when  Sir  John  Moore  arriv- 
ed at  Corunna  he  found  a  inagazineof  not  less  than  four 
thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  which  bad  been  sent  frooa 
England  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  troops,  but  which  had 
been  withheld  from  that  purpose  by  the  blackest  treachery. 
/  The  Central  Junta  appears  to  have  consisted  principally  oF 
superannuated  nobles,  without  spirit  or  capacity;  who  were 
afraid  of  giving  a  popular  impulse  to  the  cause  which  they 
affected  to  espouse.  Instead  of  assembling  the  «oetes,  and 
thus  kindling  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  throughout  the  coun- 
try, their  only  object  seemed  to  be  to  keep  the  people  sunk 
in  their  antient  ignorance  and  servitude;  and  to  govern  ia 
the  name  of  the  absent  Ferdinand. — Morla>  who  wasoneof 
the  men  of  the  greatest  talent  among  them,  appeara  to  have 
sold  himself  and  bis  country  to  Buonaparte,  and  did  all  which 
he  could  to  betray  the  English  army  into  his  hands. — ^Thus, 
while  Morla  was  making  every  effort  to  repress  the  enthusiaa- 
licresistancewhichseemed  on  thepointof  breaking  outagainst 
the  enemy  at  Madrid,  he  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Sir  Joho 
Moore  that  the  capital  would  soon  be  defended  by  ao  waiy 
of  forty  thousand  men,  and  that  his  co-operation  with  the 
patriots  would  be  sufficient  to  repress  all  the  efforts  of  the 
yrench.  Mr.  Frere,  who  is  supposed  to  have  beeo  grotsly 
'  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Morla,  urged  Sir  John  Moore  to 
advance  to  the  capital  with  as  much  eagerness  as  Morla  him- 
self.   Mr.  Frere  was  at  the  sam«  i\w,  so  iacautious  as  t«» 
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make  a  French  refagee  of  the  name  of  Charmilly,  the  bearer 
Dfhis  confidc^ntial  commanications  to  Sir  John  Moore. — 
And  nothing  can  thow  the  consummate  prudence  of  the 
English  commander  more  than  the  wahnenof  hfi  behaTionr 
toivards  this  intriguing  emigrant.  The  artful  Freochmao 
expected  no  doubt  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  confidence 
of  the  general,  as  he  had  intathatof  the  minister. 

When  Madrid  was  on  the  point  of  capitulating,  Mr.  Frere 
receives  at  Talavera,to  which  place  he  bad  fled  with  the  Jan* 
ta^  a  visit  from  this  colonel  Charmilly,  who  informs  hina 
that  the  spirit  and  resolution  of  the  people  to  defend  the  ca* 
1^1  exceeded  the  possibility  of  description.— Mr.  Frere 
accordingly.dispatches  the  trusty  Gaul  to  the  English  gene- 
ral with  this  important  intelligence.  Colonel  Clharmillyj 
the  bearer  of  Mr.  Frerd's  letter^  pressed  vehemently  to  see 
Sir  John  Moore; 


*  anerthnf  that  he  had  Uaportani  emamamcaiiom  ia  make.  Sir  Joha 
at  length  came  oat  from  an  inner  apartment,  and  quettioned  hia 
upon  the  intelligence  he  brought*  The  colonel  described  in  lofty 
terms  the  patriotic  zeal  with  which  all  rinks  of  persons  ai  Madrid 
were  animated.  'The  whole  inhabitants  of  the  city,  he  said,  were 
in  arms,  and  bad  united  with  the  troops.  The  streets  were  barricaded; 
batteries  were  erecting  all  round  ;  the  peasants  were  flocking  le  A# 
capital;  andy  in  fine,  the  tntkusiatm  vasunexampIetL' 

At  the  very  time  when  this  loquacious  gentleman  deliver* 
ed  this  account  of  the  popular  effervescence  at  Madrid,  we 
Ibiok  it  highly  probable  that  he  was  actually  acquainted  with 
the  ^aceabfe  entry  of  the  French  into  the  city  ;*-or  at 
least,  with  the  determination  of  Moria  and  others  to  oppose 
BO  resistance  to  the  enemy.  The  French  obtained  posses* 
aionof  Madrid  oa  the  4th,  and  Cbarmilly  left  Talavera 
about  the  same  time  ;  and  is  it  likely  that  he  should  pass 
from  Talavera  to  Salamanca  without,'at  least,  hearing  some 
rumours  of  that  event  from  the  numeroda  fugitives  who  left 
the  city  when  it  was  a()out  to  be  surrendered  to  the  enemy  i 
It  appears  from  various  letters  of  Sir  John  Moore  himself 
that  be  had  despaired  of  a  successful  termination  to  the  ex* 

Cditton  on  which  be  was  sent,  long  before  the  citizens  of 
adrid  consented  to  surrender  that  place  to  the  French.-^ 
He  had  not  long  bad  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  apathy 
of  tbe  people  and  the  imbecile  measures  of  the  government, 
when  be  was  convinced  that  the  independence  of  Spain  must 
auocumb  under  the  unjust  but  vigorous  aggression  of  Bona- 

{iarte.«*The  Supreme  Junta  took  not  one  patriotic  step  to  en* 
ightea  the  people;  nor  to  energise  their  efforts  in  the 
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defence  of  the  national  liberty.  The  great  instrument^ 
which  modern  times  have  employed  for  the  supportof  liber- 
ty and  the  subversion  of  despotism— a  feee  press,  was  ne- 
glected by  the  ignorance^theselfishnessjand  impolicy  of  this 
jealous  ougarchy.  For,  though  the  press  had,  before  the 
constitution  of  the  CentralJonta^  enjoyed  a  portion  of  liberty 
which  bad  been  favourable  (o  the  excitement  of  the  ponular 
enthusiasm  in  the  province  of  Andalusia^  which  was  follow- 
ed by  the  defeat  of  Dupont,  and  the  capture  of  bis  army, 
yet  this  executive  council  of  thirty-six  had  no  sooner  assum- 
ed the  reins  of  government,  than  they  passed  an  edict  ^ 
subject  the  press  to  the  restrictions  under  which  it  had  been 
placed  during  the  old  regime. , 

Hence  Sir  John  Moore  found  that  the  people^  instead  or 
taking  any  interest  in  the  cause  which  he  was  sent  to  sup- 
port, seemed  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  usurpation  of  the 
French.— The  Junta,  as  if  they  thought  that  Bonaparte  pos*- 
•e»ed  as  little  talent  or  courage  as  themselves,  took  no  pain* 
to  collei^t  nor  to  organize  any  force  capable  of  making  efltec^ 
tual  resistance  to  the  armies  of  France,  Even  the  force 
which  they  had,  they  did  not  employ  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose. They  divided  it  into  detachments  and  placed  them  at 
such  a  distance  from  each  other  that  they  could  not  act  in 
concert.— Thus  they  suffered  their  armies,  such  as  they  were, 
to  be  beaten  in  detail ;  and  to  be  dhpersed  or  slaughtered 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  by  a  mastiff. 

Sir  John  Moore  was  anxious  to  form,  a  deliberate  plan  of 
operations  with  a  commander  in  chief  of  the  Spanish  forcce; 
hul  no  such  person  was  to  be  found.  The  Junta  had  not  ap- 
pointed any  commander  in  chief,  and  this  was  a  constant 
subject  of  regret  to  the  English  general.— Thus  the  different 
armies  acted  without  any  system,  and  rcceired  no  vigoidui 
impulse  from  a  common  eentne  of  wisdom  and  of  valor.— 
When  the  armies  df  Blake  iaad  of  Castanos  wert  annihilated 
by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  French,  nothing  Beemed 
to  remain  for  Sir  John  Moore  but  to  retreat,  and  not  to  ex- 
pose his  troops  to  be  slaughtered  with^ui  am/  pmsiik  ben^t 
to  the  eommon  cause.  His  first  design,  and  that  which  be  ap- 
pears all  along  most  to  have  approved  was  to  retire  upoa 
Portugal ;  and,  thence,  if  neceisary,  to  proceed  to  Cadiz, 
and  to  prolong  the  war  in  AndaliMia,  where  the  public  epmion 
was  most  enlightened  and  the  French  were  likdv  to  wrpe- 
rience  most  resistance.  Btit  the  itti^portunitica  of  Mr.  Frere 
and  the  feke  intelligence  which  tie  ttctiytd  mpaoUng  the 
^tarminatioD  of  the  dOsMs  of  Madrid  to  ptri^  ladier  Uian 
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^  tubmU  to  the  conqueror^  caused  him  to  deyiale  from  hit 
original  design^  and  to  make  one  effort,  though  b^  foretav 
that  it  wooldbe  little  else  hot  detperate,  tQ  caiise  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  draw  off  a  partof  that 
siass  of  force  which  threatened  the  south  of  Spain,  after 
the  surrender  of  the  capitaL         ' 

That  the  first  resplution  of  Sir  John  Moore  to  withdraw 
into  Portugal  was  the  wiaest  which  tti  ih's  nrcunuianeea 
could  have  oeeu  embraced,  was  proved  not  roereij  by  the 
evtnty  but  by  the  opinion  of  Bonaparte,  that  it  wasthemea- 
aore  which  be  would  actually  embrace.  An  enemy  of  such 
quick  and  intuitive  elance  as  Napoleon  canoflen  judge  what 
conduct  would  be  best  for  his  adversary;  and  the  respect 
which  the  French  emperor  setms  to  have  entertained  for  the 
military  talents  of  Sir  John  Moore,  made  him  believe  that  be 
would  ceitainly  adopt  his  first  resolution  of  retiring  into  Por- 
tugal as  the  safest  course  which  he  could  pursue.  But  when  thn 
Stat  captain  of  the  French  found  thai  Sir  John  had  adopted 
e  most  gallant,  but  the  least  prudent,  part  of  moving 
forward,  to.threaten  the  communications  of  Bonaparte  with 
France,  that  wily  chief  resolved,  if  possible,  to  draw  him  into 
n  snare — Soultwas  stationed  at  Saldanha  in  order  to  decoy 
him  to  his  ruin,  while  Bonaparte  himself  made  a  feint  of  pro- 
ceeding to  thesouth,wben,  rapidly  changing  his  route  heen« 
deavoured  to  push  a  superior  force  between  the  English  and 
the  sea.  The  British  general  was  not  made  acquainted  with 
the  retrograde  movement  of  Bonaparte,  by  the  Junta,  nor 
by  Mr.  rrere,  nor  b^  Colonel  Cbarmillv.  the  confidential 
agent  oftlie  British  mini|ter,but  by  the  Marquis  Roipaaa; 
and  if  Sir  John  had  received  this  intelligence  about  twenty* 
four  hours  later  than  he  did»  his  whole  army  must  inevita* 
bly  have  been  sacrificed. 

The  Spanish  government  appear  from  the  letters  of  Sit  ^ 
John  Moore,  not  only  most  industriously  to  have  concealed 
ail  knowledge  of  their  real  situation  .from  their  ally;  but  ai 
far  us  possible,  to  have  deceived  him  by  e|:aggerating  their 
strength,  which  was  weakqess,  and  their  victories,  which 
alway*  turned  out  to  be  defeats.— The  following  letter  frooa 
the  English  general  to  one  of  bis  brothers,  which  is  daieo" 
Salamanca,  Nov,  $6,  1808i  shews  the  thoughts  which  he 
then  eotertained  of  the  critical  situation  in  which  he  wa^ 

))lactd.  '1  his  letter,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  written  be- 
bre  the  surrender  of  Madrid,  and  even  before  Sir  John 
was  acquainted  with  the  defeat  of  Castanos. 

*  Upon  entering  Spain  I  ht^e  found  afbirs  ia  a  very  diAerent 
state  from  what  1  expccte^i  or  from  what  tbey  are  thought  to  to 
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*  I  am  in  a  scraps,  from  which  God  knowt  bow  I  am  to  extricate 
myself.  But,  instead  uf  Salamanca)  this  army  should  have  been  as* 
tembled  at  Seville.  The  poor  Spaniards  deserve  a  better  fate,  for  ihey 
seem  a  fine  people ;  but  have  fallen  into  hands  who  have  lost  them 
by  their  apathy  and  ♦•♦••♦.  The  Junta,  jealous  of  their 
generals,  gave  them  no  power  ;  but  kept  them  at  the  head  of  sepa- 
rate armies,  each  independent  of  the  other.  Thus  they  have  pre* 
▼anted  any  union  of  action.They  took  no  pains  to  recruit  the  armief, 
or  to  furnish  them  with  arms  and  clothing.  In  short,  during  the  in- 
terval that  the  French  were  weak,  they  did  nothing  either  to  over- 
power them  before  their  reinforcements  arnvedy  or  to  meet  them 
,witb  superior  numbers  when  reinforced. 

^  When  I  marched  into  this  country,  in  three  divisions,  from  Co- 
runna,  Lisbon,  and  round  by  Madrid,  instead  of  finding  any  army 
to  cover  the  junction  of  the  three  corps,  until  uur  supplies  and 
stores  came  up,  which  were  necessary  to  enable  us  to  act,  I  found 
that  the  Spanish  armies  were  placed  on  each  flank  of  tht  French  ; 
one  in  Biscay,  and  the  other  on  the  river  Alagon;  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  lo^i)e  able  to  give  no  sort  of  support  to  each  other,  or  to 
combine  their  movements  ;  and  leaving  it  also  in  the  power  of  tho 
French  to  attack  either  army  with  their  whole  force,  as  soon  as 
they  were  ready.  They  accordingly  attacked  Blake,  and  have  com- 
pletely dispersed  his  army.  Officers  and  men  are  flying  in  every  dtw 
rection.  Many  Of  tbeiA  have  passed  this.  They  also  got  a  corps, 
called  the  Estremadura  army,  beat  at  Burgos:  where  they  sent  it, 
without  any  motive,  close  to  the  strength  of  the  French.  1  was  desi- 
red to  correspond  with  Castanos,  and  combine  my  movement^  with 
him;  but  as  I  began  my  correspondence,  he  was  suspended,  and  the 
Alarquis  Uoniana  named  to  the  chief  command,  but  who,  when 
1  last  heard,  was  at  Santandro.  I  am  in  no  correspondence  with 
any  of  their  generals  or  armies.  I  know  not  their  plans,  or 
those  of  the  Spanish  government.  No  channels  of  information 
have  been  opened  to  me ;  and,  as  yet  a  stranger,  i  have  been  able 
to  establish  no  certain  ones  for  myself.  The  enemy  are  at  Vallaifo* 
lid,  in  what  force  1  cannot  make  out ;  and  I  have  my  junction  to 
make  with  Baird  whose  whole  force  will  not  be  at  Astorga  until  the 
Atih  of  December,  and  with  Hope,  who  will  be  at  Arevola  about 
the  same  time. 

*  Castanos  and  Palafox  have  about  forty  thousand  men,  mostly 
undisciplined  peasants,  upon  the  £bro  and  \lagon.  And  this  is  all 
the  Spaniards  have  to  oppose  100,000  French  troops.  The  provin* 
cei  are  not  armed,  and  as  to  enthusiasm  I  have  seen  no  marks  of  it. 
That  the  Spaniards  must  be  driven  from  Madrid  is  inevitable  ;  they 
baire  no  force  to  resist.  ^  When  they  will  bring  up,  or  if  they  will 
bring  up  at  all,  Icannotguess.  In  this  province,  and  throughout 
Old  Castile,  there  is  no  mark  of  any  intention  to  make  any  effort. 

^  The  French  cavalry  are  overrunning  the  plains;  raising  con tribu- 
tioni,  to  which  the  people  submit  without  resistance.  There  n^y 
be  ttore  character  in  other  paru.  Enthusiasm,  and  an  obstinate 
determination  not  to  submit  to  the  French  yoke,  may  do  mucb*  BiU  i 
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«r«oin  tiiis case tb« government  has  been  improvident;  arms,  am-. 
inuiution«  and  other  means  are  waoiing.  The  probability,  therefure, 
is,  that  the  French  will  tucceeii;  and  if  they  do,  it  will  be  CrcMii  no 
liiient  having  sprung  up^after  the  first  effort,to  take  advantage  of  thft 
impalse  aiHl  of  the  enthusiasm  which  then  existed.  1  understand  all 
k  fear  and  confusion  at  Madrid.  Tell  James  it  is  difijcuh  to  judge 
at  a  distance*  The  Spaniards  have  not  shewn  themselves  a  wiio 
•raprovidem  peopl«.  Their  wisdom  is  not  a  wisdom  of  action;  • 
bat  still  they  aae  a  fine  people ;  a  character  of  their  own  quite  dis« 
tinct  from  other  nations  ;  and  much  might  have  been  done  with 
tbem.  Perhaps  they  may  rouse  again.  Pray  for  me  that  I  may 
znake  right  decisions ;  if  I  make  bad  ones»  it  will  not  be  for  went 
of  consideration.  I  sleep  little,  it  is  now  only  ^ye  in  the  mornings 
mod  I  have  concluded,  kince.  I  got  up,  this  long  letter. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

<  John  MooIle.^ 

At  the  time  wben  the  French  were  advancing  rapidlj  to 
Madrid  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  Mr.  Frere 
conceived  thai  their  force  amounled  only  to  about  eleven 
thoiftaaod.  In  the  letter,  iq  which  Mr.  Frere  exhibits  this 
•atiAate  of  the  French  force,  as  well  aa  io  others,  he  pre- 
•Qines  io  give  bis  opinion  oo  the  military  movements  of  the 
cM>mmaoder  in  chief  in  a  way  which  was  very  little  coo- 
aistent  with  his  situalioOj  and  very  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  EtigUsh  general.  In  one  of  his  letters,  p.  95,  he  has 
the  temerity  to  tell  Sir  John  to  call  a  council  of  war;  and 
for  what  purpose  ?  that  the  emigrant  Frenchman,  Colonel 
Charmilly,  may  be  ejcamined  before  them«  Here  the  author 
of  this  narrative  very  justly  observes  that  Mr.  Frere 

*  attempts  to  controul  the  commander  of  the  forces;  and  seems  to 
have  expected  to  compel  him,  by  a  council  of  war,  to  obey,  even 
against  his  will/ 

Thoogfa  Sir  John  felt,  as  he  well  mi^ht,  no  small  de^riee 
of  indignation  at  this  impertinent  inlerierence  of  Mr.  Frere 
with  bis  military  duties,  he  itill  answers  his  letters  in  a  tone 
of  calmneis  and  moderation  very  hoooorable  to  his  charac* 
ter.  Sir  John  waa  very  onwiliing  that  th^  public  caase 
should  be  injured  by  their  individual  diaputes.  In  bis  lettec 
•to  Mr.  Frere  dated  Salamanca,  Deceoiber  6tb,  1806,  Sir 
John  aays^ 

*  I  shall  abstain  from  any  remark  upon  the  twp  letters  from  you^ 
delivered  to  me  last  night,  and  this  morning  by  ColontI  Charmilly, 
or  on  the  message  which  accompanied  them.  I  certainly  at  fir^c 
did  feel,  and  expressed  much  indignation,  ui  a  person  like  him,  being 
made  the  channel  of  a  communicatien  of  that  sort  from  yoa  to  me. 
Those  feelings  are  at  an  and  ;  and  I  daia  say  they  never *wiu  ^ 
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•xeit«d  towards  yoo  again.  If  Mr.  Charmillf  it  yoar  friead,  if  #Mt 
parfaaps,  nttiural  for  you  to  emplpy  him :  but  I  have  prejudicaf 
'  against  all  that  dads;  and  it  is  iinpos&mle  for  me  to  pjat  any  trott 
in  him.  I  shall,  therefore,  thank. you  not  to  employ  him  any  moul 
iji  any  communication  with  mtj 

We  have  already  tneolioned  the  base  attempt  of  Morla^ 
after  he  bad  secretly  coDspired  to  open  the  ^Htesof  Madrid 
^  \o  Buonaparte^  to  betray  the  Eni^li^h  army  into  the  power  of 
*  the  enemy.  Morla  wnis  seconded  in  this  attempt  by  »nothet 
traitdf  stiied  il  Principe  de  Castdftunco.  These  perfidiooi 
persons  wrote  a  common  letter  to  Mr  John  in  order  to  pre* 
cipitate  him  into  the  gulph  \Vhich  they  were  preparing  for 
liisdestnictioo.  We  nretotd  by  the  author  that  the  signa- 
tore  of  this  prince  of  Castelfranco  was  '  written  with  a  steady 
hand;  but  that  Thomas.  Morla's  appears 4o  have  trembled 
ID  signing  his  infamy.* 

After  the  capture  of  Madrid  the  Junta  of  Toledo  wrote  to 
Sir  John  Moore  ihat  they  were  resolved  to  defend  that  city 
to  the  last  ixtrtmitgy  and  to  dit  in  defence  of  their  countrif. 
Bnt,  instead  of  dying,  or  even  making  the  slightest  resist* 
aoce,  asmall  French  corps  no  sooner  appeared  than  thia 
patrioti'.*  Joota  fled  with  precipitation. 

*  Few  generals,'  says  the  author,  *  have  been  entangled  with  so 
many  embarrassments  as  Sir  John  Moore ;  who  not  only  bad  to 
contend  wiib  the  distrust  of  tbeSpaniih  government,  always  exag- 
gerating their  resources,  and  concealing  or  glos>ing  over  their  disasi* 
ters,  but  also  to  guard  aeain«t  the  secret  plots  of  unsuspected  traitork 
bid  in  the  bosom  of  the  Junta.  While  tho  Britibh  minister,  instead 
of  assisting  him  with  correct  information,  perplexed  him  with  falsa 
in  tell  ige  lice,  harrassed  him  with  vexatious  laissiuus,  and  thwarted 
him  with* pertinacious  requisitions.* 

One  of  the  few  circumstances  which  occur  in  this  work, 
at  all  boDovrable  to  the  Spanish  character  is  the  following^ 
which  we  notice  with  considerable  aatisfactioa.  It  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  joornal  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

'  Lord.Proby  was  at  Tordesilias  teconnoiterinp:,  whan  a  patrolii 
hi  French  ckvalry  came  into  the  town.  They  stayed  some  time, 
tvary  man  in  die  town  knew  lhat  Ptt>by  was  there,  for  he  had  beati 
two  days  among  them ;  yet  not  a  mnn  betrayed  him.  And  whan 
the  cavalry  left  the  place,  and  his  lordship  came  into  the  street,  thay 
all  testified  their  satisfattion,  and  declared  that  though  they  had  no 
arms,  they  Would  have  died  rather  than  have  allowed  him  to  ba 
taken.' 

Had  as  liitk  treachery  exialad  in  tbe  janta  aa  in  this  town 
•fTordeaillas^afiaira  might  have  taken  a  more  favoarabia 
toro^  both  with  f cspect  to  the  Britia h  armjj  and  tpJSuain. 
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Oa  the  14tb  ^  Dieeeirib^,  while  Sir  John  Vf  ocw  wtt  «| 
Alaejofty  he  received  a  diflp«le6  which  hnd  been  int«*rcq>ted 
lyom  Marihal  Berthief,  prioce  de  Neorhatel,  to  Marshal 
Sonlt,  dake  of  DnlTsatia,  which  wa?  of  coimiderahle  rTiiport« 
snce,  aod  made  him  acqaainted  with  the  netuni  %tnU  of  Mi* 
drid,  of  which  oeHber  Mr.  Frere  qor  the  Junta  hHd»*nt  him 
any  iatelligence-  1^  thi«  letter  we  find  that  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  grtratest  generals  in  the  French  service  that  Sir 
John  Mooie  would  certainly  fall  back  upon  Lislxm.hal  (h^ 
same  time  thews  that  the  French  emperor  when  he  trusts  his 
generals  with  aoy  importaoc  miisioo  does  not  fetter  them  by 
instructions  whieh  eaa  neiwr^at  adistance,  be  ace  >mmodaled 
to  places  and  eveats^  but  leaves  all  thai  oagtii  to  be  left  la 
the  good  sense  aod  discretion- of  a«  able  geaernly  wiihoal 
snffiirine:  aoy  political  diplematiics  to  interfere  with  tha 
military  operations,  orto  blame  aad  eadeavouf  to  eaaiiavtaa 
the  resolutions  of  the  commander. 

*  Ala  Hi4iance  ou  vous  tous  trotivfs,  ('ap  Berthier  to  Soult),  ila 
tiOQs,  Moiisiearle  Doc.  vovt  sc  pouvez  vou$  amdwirt  far  pur  vmm 
meme^  et  rtgurder  tout  re  que  je  vous^cris  a  un  li graad  elm  gnemsoii 
comme  one  dmcnon  ^eneralr. 

*  Let  Marshal  Bertbier*j»  l«*i(er/  says  the  antbor  of  this  work,  'be 
compared  with  Mr.  Frerf's.  The  imtmctions  gontained  in  tha 
former  are  perspicuous,  and  the  language  is  concise  and  polite* 
And  though  Marshal  Soult  only  coininsndi  d  h  d^'txched  corp^,  be 
is  lefr  with  ample  discretionary  powers,  snd  tree  fr^'in  ih**  fetters  of 

'diplomatic  men.  But,  what  alxive  all  things  ni''rit»  hnitation,  tha 
best  information  which  had  been  recfived,  is  s*  nt  tilmy  and  tha 
state  of  affairs  is  fairly  described,  nf  ither  exaggerating,  ncir  disBnising 
the  troth,  it  thence  appears  that  the  correspondence  betwe  n  pub- 
lic officers  in  Franctr  is  of  an  opposite  nature  from  tbe  ponipdos 
bulletiiis.  The  latter  Sre  intended  to  deceife  the  Tulgar,  tbe  former 
to  iotftmct  their  officers.  And  the  Fre&tfh  are  too  wise  politicians  to 
suppose  thsi  succfssfol  means  caa  be  founded  on  fiilse  information/ 

It  was  on  the  after Doon  of  the  83d  of  December,  1 90S, 
that  Sir  Jbhn  Moore  receired  the  oote  TriHii  the  Marquis 
Komana,  which  annonnced  the  advance  of  the  enemy  from 
Madrid^  and  determined  the  English  general  to  relinquish 
Ihe  attack  ob  Soalt,  which  would  have  taken  place  the  fol* 
lowing  day.  The  author  gives.the  fellowtog  account  of  tbe 
fhn,  which  was  adopted  at  this  juncture  by  Buonaparte. 

'  The  particalars  were  disclosed  by  bis  movements ;  but^  eaact 
jfilbrmatioii  has  also  been  obtained  through  major  Nspier,  of  tbe 
SOth  regiment.  This  officer  at  the  battle  of  Corunna  was  ^tabbed 
lathe  body  by  a  bayonet^  and  wouwled  in  the  head  by  a  sword,  yet 
bsMbndadhis  life  till  quarter  was  proasised  Usit     Whan  a  pri« 
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sbner,  be  was  treatefrmost  faandiomely  by  the  daJie  ol  DaLmatla* 
He  Hined  with  Marshal  Ney  frequently,  who  a»  well  as  general  la 
Borde,  the  chief  of  I'atat  major  and  other  officers  of  rank,  frankly* 
told  him  the  design  and  sentiments  of  the  emperor.  When  Buona*^ 
parte  received  intelligence  that  the  British  were  moving  tu  the  Duero^ 
he  said,  ^  Moore  is  the  only  general  now  fit  to  contend  with  me ;  I 
shall  advance  against  him  in  person/  Orders  were  then  sent  to  the 
duke  of  Dalmatia  to  give  way,  if  attacked^  and  to  decoy  the  British 
to  Burgos,  or  as  far  eastward  as  possible  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
push  on  a  corps  tewards  Leon,  on  their  left  flank.  And  should  they 
attempt  to  retreat^  he  was  ordered  to  impede  this  by  every  means  in 
bis  power.  The  corps  on  the  road  to  Badajos  was  stopt,  and  ordered 
to  proceed  towards  Salamanca;  while  he  himself  moved  rapidly  with 
all  the  disposable  force  at  Madrid  and  the  Escorial,  directly  to  Bene- 
vente.  Neither  Buonaparte,  nor  any  of  his  generals  had  the  least 
doubt  of  surrounding  the  English  with  between  sixty  and  seventy 
thottsand  men  before  they  could  reach  Galicia.' 

It  18  evident  that  Buonaparte  entertained  a  high  respect  for 
Ihe  talents  of  Moore,  as  well  as  for  the  valour  of  the  British, 
for  he  brought  against  them  the  whole  of  the  disposable  force 
which  he  had  in  Spain.     He 

f  marched  from  Madrid  on  the  18th)  in  person,  with  an  army  con- 
sisting of  thirty-two  thousand  infantry,  and  eight  thousand  cavalry. 
The  advanced  guard  of  this  cavalry  passed  through  Tordesillas  on 
the  24th,  the  same  day  the  van  of  the  British  leflSahagun ;  and  both 
moved  to  the  same  point — Benevente.  There  was  another  corps 
on  the  road  to  Badajos  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Dantzic ;  this 
bad  advanced  to  Talaverade  la  Reina  ;  and  had  pushed  on  as  far 
as  Ar2o.BispOy  in  pursuit  of  (he  Spanish  general  Gal uzo.  Thiswa? 
likewise  counter^marched,  and  was  directed  towards  Salamanca. 
Even  the  division  under  the  duke  of  Trcvise  which  was  proceeding  to 
Saragossa  was  stopped,  and  the  long-meditated  vengeance  against 
that  heroic  city  was  deferred.' 

While  Buonaparte  was  rapidly  proceeding  against  the 
British,  not  one  movement  was  made  by  the  Spanish  armies^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  pompoui  professions  of  the  junta  to 
impede  hit  progress.  The  Spaniards  indeed  appear  to  have 
furnished  the  French  with  the  supplies  which  they  refused 
to  their  allies.  Dtiriog  the  passage  of  the  French  over  the 
mountains,  the  armed  peasantry  might  have  greatly  molest- 
ed them  on  their  mar^sh,  have  bung  on  their  flanks,  cut  off 
their  stragglers,  impeded  their  supplies,  and  thrown  a 
variety  of  difficulties  in  their  way.  But  the  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards  was  such  as  facilitated  the  plans  of*  their  foes 
rathe^  than  of  their  friends.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  been 
armed  by  the  generosity  of  ibis  country,  never  fired  a  musket 
at  a  Frenchman^ 
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'«iid  often  fted  from  tlicir  homwtn  at  the  approeeh  of  the  English  } 
barring  iheir  doors  and  carrying  off  mnlef,  carfi,  oxeo,  foragR,  and 
provjtious,  in  shorty  vhaterer  could  lefteii  the  distreasesy  or  conirt* 
bate  to  (he  comfort  of  th^ir  friends.  This  condoct  on  the  part  of  tha 
Spaniards  excited  much  animosity  in  thf*  brcasu  of  the  fingli^hy 
mod  iras  the  cause  of  many  disorders.  But  1  have  no  donbc  that 
the  passive  conduct  of  the  peasantry  was  owing  to  their  rulers  never 
organiting  them,  nor  leading  thenn  forward.  Sir  John  Moore  al  way* 
entertained  this  opinion.  In  his  journal  and  letters  he  praises  the 
people }  and  deprecates  the  apathy  and  weakness  of  thetr  chiefs :  for 
ha  was  not  aware  that  there  were  traitors  among  them  who  paralyie4 
the  nation/ 

We  i»hall  not  in  this  work  detail  the  complicated  aufier* 
ings  which  the  British  army  endtired  oo  their  letrtat^  as  w^ 
have  expatiated  on  thai  sah|ect  in  the  review  of  the  Leiiera 
Irom  PortogaJ,  &c.  and  shall  perhaps  have  occastoo  to  men* 
tion  some  further  particulars  in  the  review  of  another  work. 
We  shall  now  extract  the  interfsling  account  which  t^e  ao. 

thorhasgivenof  the  death  oVh'ts  brother  in  the  words  of  Cap. 

tain  Hardinge^  who  was  present  when  he  was  wounded ;  and 

of  Colonel  AodersoD  who  was  with  lum  when  he  breathed 

hiiiast. 

*  I  bad  been  ordered/  says  Captain  Hardinge, '  by  the  command- 
er in  chief  to  desire  a  battaJion  of  the  Gaards  to  advance,  which  but- 
talicn  was  at  one  time  intended  to  h^ve  disloiiged  a  corps  of  the  en«. 
my  from  a  large  h<  use  and  garden  on  the  oppcjsite  side  of  the  vaU 
ley ;  and  I  was  pointing  out  to  the  general  the  situation  of  the  bat* 
talion,  and  our  horses  were  touching,  at  the  very  moment  that  a 
cannon  shot  from  the  enemy's  battery  carried  away  his  left  shoulder 
^  and  part  of  the  collar-bone,  leaving  the  arm  hanging  by  the  flesh. 
The  violence  of  the  stroke  threw  him  off  his  horse,  on  his  back. 
Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  was  altered,  nor  did  a  sigh  betray  the  least 
sensation  of  pain.  1  dismounted  and  taking  his  hand,  be  pressed 
mine  forcibly,  casting  his  eyes  sery  anxiously  towards  the  4%d  regf* 
ment,  which  was  hotly  engaged  ;  and  his  countenance  expressed  sa* 
tisfactioo  when  I  informed  him  that  th^  regiment  was  advancing* 
Assisted  by  a  soldier  of  the  42d,  he  was  removed  a  few  yards  be- 
hind the  shelter  of  a  wall.  Colonel  Graham  Balgowan  and  Captain 
Woodford  about  this  time  came  up;  and,  perceiving  the  state  of  Sir 
John's  wound,  instantly  rode  off  for  a  surgeon.  The  blood  flowed 
hit  i  but  the  attempt  to  stop  it  with  my  sash  was  useless,  from  the 
sise  of  the  wound,  bir  John  asse^ed  to  being  removed  in  a  blanket 
to  the  rear ;  in  raising  him  for  that  purpose  his  sword,  hanging  on 
the  wounded  side,  touched  his  arm,  and  became  entangled  between  * 
his  legs,  I  perceived  the  inconvenience,  and  was  in  the  act  of  unbuck- 
ling it  from  his  waist,  when  he  said  in  hisi  usual  tone  and  manner, 
and  in  a  very  distinct  voice,  *  It  i»  a$  well  a$  U  i#.  .  I  had  rtn/ker  it 
tkwld  gowtof  ikfJUId  mih  me,*     Here  1  fed  that  it  would  be  im- 
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propvr  for  my  pen  to  venture  to  exprew  the  admiration  with  which 
I  am  penetrated  in  thus  faitbfutty  recording  this  instance  of  the  ia* 
vincible  fortitude,  and  military  delicacy  of  this  great  man.  He  waa 
borne  by  six  soldiers  of  the  42d  and  Guards^  my  tfssb  supporting  him 
ia  an  easy  posture.  Observing  the  resolution  and  composure  of  hie 
ItaturaSf  I  caught  at  the  hope  that  I  might  be  mistaken  in  ray  fears 
ef  the  wound  being  mortal  ;  and  remarked,  that  i  trusted  when 
the  surgeons  dressed  the  wound,  that  he  would  be  spared  to  us,  and 
recover.  He  then  turned  his  head  round,  and.  looking  stedlaallj 
at  the  wound  for  a  few  seconds,  said  No^*  Hardingt^  Ifeei  thai  to  be 
Imp^nikk*  I  wished  to  accompany  him  to  the  rear,  ,when  he  said, 
*  Yoiu  peed  not  go  with  me.  Report  to  General  Hope  thai  I  am 
wounded  and  earned  to  the  rearm"  .  A  Serjeant  of  the  42d,  and  two 
•pare  files,  in  case  oT accident,  were  ordered  to  conduct  iheir  brave 
general  toCorunna;  and  1  hastened  to  report  to  General  Hope. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

*  H.  Habdinos/ 

'  Thetidingsof  this  disaster  were  brought  to  Sir  David  Baird, 
when  the  surgeons  were  dressing  his  shattered  arm.  He  instantly 
comm«)ded  them  to  desist,  aud  run  to  attend  on  Sir  Joha 
Moore.  When  tbcy  arrived  and  offered  their  assistance,  he  said  to 
them,  *  You  can  be  of  no  tervice  to  mf ,  go  to  the  ioldiers,  to  wJkom 
you  may  be  mtJtUJ  As  the  soldiers  were  carrying  him  slowly  along, 
he  made  them  turn  him  round  frequently  to  view  the  field  of  battle 
and  to  listen  to  the  firing;  and  was  well  pleased  when  the  sound, 
grew  fainter.  A  spring  wagEon  bearing  Colonel  Wynch  wounded 
from  the  battle  came  up.  The  colonel  asked  '  who  was  in  the  : 
blanket  ?*  and  being  told  Sir  John  Moore,  he  wished  him  to  be 
placed  in  the  waggon.  The  general  asked  one  of  the  Highlanders, 
whether  he  thought  the  waggon  or  the  blanket  best ;  who  answered 
that  the  blanket  would  not  shake  him  so  much,  as  he  and  the  otheis 
would  keep  the  ste{^,  and  carry  him  easy.  Sir  John  said,  '  I  think 
so  too.'  So  they  proceeded  with  him  to  his  lodgings  in  Corunna, 
the  soldiers  shedding  tears  as  they  went.  In  carrying  him  through 
thepassage  of  the  house  he  saw  his  faithful  servant  Francis*  «ho  was 
stunned  at  thespectack.  Sir  John  said  to  him  smiling,  *  My  frknd 
thiiu  nothing.*  Colonel  Anderson,  for  ^ne-and-twenty  yean  the 
friend  and  companion  in  arras  of  Sir  John  Moore,  wrote  the  morning 
following  this  account, while  the  circumstance  was  f^esh  in  his  memory. 
-—I  met  the  general  on  the  evening  of  the  l6th,  bringing  in  a  blanket 
and  sashes.  He  knew  me  immedi&tely,  though  it  was  almost  dark, 
iqueesed  my  hand,  and  said>  *  Anderson^  don't  lea/vcme*  He  spoke  to 
the  surgeons  on  their  examining  his  wound,  but  was  in  such  pun  he 
could  say  Jit.tle.  After  some  time,  he  seemed  very  anxious  to  speak  to 
me,  and  at  intervals  got  out  as  follows ;  *  Anderson^  you  know  I  hav^ 
mtmays  wished  to  dia  this  way.*  He  then  asked,  tOt  the  French  beat- 
tm9  which  he  repeated  to  every  one  he  knew  as  they  came  in.  '  I 
hope  ike^eopk  of  England uiUbc  iotisfied  t—'  I  hope  my  country 
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wis  do  me  Justice  V^Andenm,  yos  will  9te  my  friers  di  imh  m  fos 
COM.— Tell  them  ci^ry  tkingj  say  to  my  mother*— Here  hie  voice 
qnhe  fiuled  him  and  he  was  excessively  egiuted.— >'  ^^9  ^<1^»  f 
ktntmMtktotayto  kimr^4mt  ammQt  get  U  amtJ  ArtCoUmUGrakmi^ 
mnd  Mmy  Mu^t^camp  mtU  f  (A  private  sigp  was  made  by  Colond 
Anderson  not  to  inform  him  that  Captain  Burrard  one  of  his  aidea 
de  oamp  was  wounded  in  the  action.)  ^  /  have  mttde  «y  «»7/  ani 
kuve  rtmembertd  my  icrvant*.  •—  CoWorne  has  my  wUl  and  ail  my  p«- 
fW9V.'  Major  Colborne  then  came  into  the  room.  He  spoke  most 
kindly  to  him  and  then  said  to  met '  Andersaa,  remember  yon  ro  to 
-*-  <ind  tell  Urn  it  is  my  request^  and  that  I  expect  ke  will  give  Major 
Colborme  a  iMutenant'CoUmelcy.  He  hot  been  long  with  me^  and  T 
know  himmoii  worthy  of  it.'  He  then  asked  Major  Colborne  <  if 
the  French  were  beaten  ?'  and  on  being  told  they  were  on  every 
point,  he  aaid,  IVs  a  great  satisfactionfor  me  to  know  we  kmee  beatem 
the  French/  '  Is  Paget  in  the  roam  f*  On  my  telling  him  do  ;  be 
mid  *  Remember  me  to  him.  iVs  General  Paget  I  mean,  keisa  Jima 
feltaw.     I  feel  myself  so  strong,    I  fear  I  shall  ba  long  dying.     Itii 

^  great  unemskmsy  it  is  great  pain.  Every  thstsg  Franfois  says  isrighi^ 
I  hone  the  gresUest  eanJUesMe  in  Mm. 

'  He  Uiankcd  the  surgeons  for  their  trouble.  Captains  Percy  and 
9tanhope,  two  of  his  aides*d»*camp»  then  cane  into  the  room.  Hm 
ipoke  kindly  to  both,  «nd  as^ed  Percy  if  all  his  aidei-de^camp  wera 
wdlP  Ahet  soma  interval  he  said^  *  Stanhope^  remember  me  toyowr 
jaUer!  Ue  pressed  my  hand  close  to  his  body,  and  in  a  few  minutea 
died  without  a  struggir«This  was  every  syllable  he  uttered  as  br  as  I 

%  can  recollact,  except  asking  occasionally  to  be  placed  in  an  easi^ 
imstttre. 

'  P.  AmtmsoH,  Ifcuf.  Cbl" 

Such  waa  the  melancholy  "but  glorious  end  t>f  Sir  Joba 
Moore^  who  appeari  not  to  have  been  inferior  to  any  officer 
^  in  the  firitisb  service  in  military  tkill.  There  ia  one  qnalitj 
which  Sir  John  certainly  possessed  in  an  miinent  oegrae, 
and  which  does  not  often  belons  to  the  leadera  dC  armiea. . 
.  He  was  not  prodigal  of  blood ;  be  regarded  tha  lifva  of  Ma 
men  aa  a  deposit^  which  he  waft  not  wantonly  to  betray  nor 
fniitleaaly  to  risque  their  safety  without  any  adequate  <rfgect, 
not  only  of  poaaible  but  of  probable  attainment.  Hence,  if 
he  erred^  it  was  rather  on  the  side  of  camion  than  temerity. 
He  seems  to  have  considered  and  reconsidered  ererj  mea* 
anre  which  beembracedj  and  with  the  ntmost  nicety  to  have 
ealculated  the  chances  of  failure  or  succ^s  in  every  at. 
tempt.  . 

Hence  perhaps  he  has  been  thought  bv  some  to  have  beea 
father  too  wary  and  calculating  a  chief  for  the  despesatc 
yentura  en  which  he  was  seat.    A  mor*  rash  and  -eoterpric* 
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ing  man,  wl'o  would  have  risqaed  more^  might  perhaps,  hare 
doue  murtr^atid  suffered  less.  But  this  is  only  uncertain  8pe« 
culation  ;  and  Sir  John  Moore  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  hav- 
ing exhibited  the  calm  deliberation  of  a  reflecting  mind  ia 
the  mo^t  perilous  and  perplexing,  circumstances  in  vrUich  a 
gent-ral  c/in  be  placed.  All  his  letters,  which  are  ablj  and  per- 
spicuously written^  evince  the  utmost  anxiety  to  do  all  that 
foresight^  or  that  valour,  tempered  bj/  dUcretion,  conid  do,  to 
promote  the  cause  whirh  he  was  sent  to  defend,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  Ovit  to  haz.;rd  the  hves  of  his  troops  in  vain  and 
rash  undertakings  which  mocked  all  rational  probability  of 
success. 

Had  Sir  John  Moore  been  less  provident,  wary  and  re- 
flecthve^  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  he  would  have 
fallen  into  the  snare  which  was  artfully  laid  for  him  by 
Moria  and  the  prince  of  Castel  Franco.  Mr.  Frere,  who  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  duped  by  the  artificesof  MorIa,  was  pro- 
bably designed  by  that  traitor  to  be  made  an  instromenjt 
in  deceiving  Sir  John.  Though  Mr.  Frere  was  constantly 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Junta,  yet  he  seems  to  have  been  kept 
a  total  stranger  to  the  real  state  of  the  Spanish  armies  or  to 
the  danger  of  tbe  country  from  the  superior  force  of  th« 
French.  .  Beseems  to  have  calculated,  like  a  sort  of  politi- 
cal Quixote,  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country,  when  ex* 
cept  in  one  or  two  remote  points,  the  whole  peninsula  hard* 
ly  emitted  a  single  scintillation  of  enthusiasm.  Tbe  intelli* 
genoe  whiob  Mr.  Frere  sent  to  the  English  general  was  ei. 
ther  erroneous  and  calculated  to  mislead,  or  it  came  too  late 
to  be  of  any  service.  Few  commanders  of  armies  have 
ever  been  placed  in  more  perplexing  situations  than  Sir  John 
Moore.  This  country,  which  had  been  screwed  up  to  a 
pitch  of  strong  delusion  by  tbe  lies  which  were  [>ublished  by 
theJonta  and  their  adherents  respecting  the  victories,  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  was  at  first 
inclined  to  believe  that  Sir  John  Moore  was  rather  remiss 
io  his  exertions  ;  that  he  remained  too  long  at  Salamanca, 
and  that  he  did  not  do  all  that  mieht  have  been  done.  We 
most  confess  that  we  were  inclined  ourselves  to  indulge  these 
sentiments,  till  such  facts  were  produced  as  have  completely 
dispelled  the  erroneous  conclusions  which  the  false  state- 
ments of  the  public  prints  had  induced  us  to  form. 

We  were  among  ttie  first  and  have  never  ceased  to  be 
among  the  warmest  ^^U-wishers  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
Spain.  But  we  are  convinced  that  that  cause  has  had  from 
the  beginning  but  few  advocates  in  that  country;  and  the 
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impoliltc  conduct  af  the  JaDta  bas  tended  rather  to  diminish 
than  to  increase  the  namber.  Sir  John  Moore  marcli^d 
into  Spain  ander  the  conviction  that  tboasands  of  enthusias- 
tic friends  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their  conn- 
irv^  would  flock  to  his  stindard,  aqd  that  though  the  country 
itself  was  poor,  the  public  spirit  and  zealous  co-operation  of 
the  people  would  supply  the  want  of  numerous  resources. 
But  Sir  John  had  hardly  entered  Spain  before  the  pleasing 
vision  was  dissipated  by  the  actual  state  of  things.  He  found 
that  the  allies  whom  he  was  sent  to  support,  instead  of  being 
aggrandized  into  giants  by  the  subliming  force  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  were  only  ordinary  men,  and  indeed  depressed 
below  the  common  standard  by  ignorance  and  iodolencei  bj 
apathy  and  selfishness.  Though  both  Sir  John  apd  his  o^ 
fieers  and  men  were  cordially  interested  in  the  cause  which 
tbey  were  sent  to  defend,  yet  they  could  not  alone  stem  the 
overwhelming  torrent  of  the  French  armies.  The  English 
general  appears  to  have  done  all  which  in  his  situation  k 
was  wise  to  attempt ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  reprobated  for  net 
attempting  a  fooUhardy  eoterprize,  or  for  not  iranscend- 
ing  the  possibilities  of  physical  strength  aed  renewing  toe 
age  of  miracles. 


Art.  11: — tady  Jant  Grey,  a  Tale,  in  two  Booh ;  witimiu 
ceiianeous  Poems  in  Engtiihand  Latin.  By  Fhinci$  Hodg» 
ion,  A.M.ic   9vo.pp.S52%    Mackiatay.  1809. 

MR.  Hodgson  has  thought  proper,  in  an  advertisement 
prefixed  to  this  volume,  and  more  parlicolarly  in  something 
which  h^  calls  "  a  gentle  alterative  prepared  for  the  review- 
ers," printed  as  the  second  piece  iii  the  miscellany,  io  pour 
forth  the  most  unjust  as  well  as  indiscriminate  abase  of  all 
who  make  a  profession  of  periodical  criticism;  confounding 
%8  all  together  under  the  title  of  impostors,  (p.  viii)  dogs  (p. 
ix.)^  brick  walls  (p.  x.)?  dirty  adversaries*  (ib.),  quacks  (p. 


*  Coniidrting  the  critical  ipirit  evinced  by  Mr.  H.  in  the  netes  to  his  JoT«iia]» 
hoverer,  where  he  treat.«Thoniflim,  Gofwper,  MiUon,  Theocritus,  CaUimacliit<i, 
nay  ve  believe  Virgil  and  Ht^mer,  with  aslitt'e  ceremony  as  the  most  hldckgnat|l- 
ly  fe)k)WB  among  us  have  ever  shown  to  Messra— —  or  »  we  think  it  angener- 
oui  in  him  to  disown  bb  relationship  to  our  fraternity.  He  might  at  least  have 
bonowed  an  expression  from  Mts.  Honour's  VoQabttiary»  aa4  osUed  us  **  Duty 
Ooiuins."  ^ 
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66,)  oiouotebanks,  (ib.^>  aoony  moiiB  libellerp  (ib.\  gftfte  (ib«)» 
•ssassin&(ib.}.  ^eM  raised  arbiteit  (ib  ).  paltry  critics  (p«57)» 
little  worms  (ib.),  wrelcbes  ()b.)«  reptiles  (p.  dO),  cranes  (p« 
68),  giunters  (ib.),  butchers  (p.  6y) ;  calling  our  business,  or 
our  wares,  solemn  mocker\  (p.  viii  )  balderdash  (p.  dS),  vi- 
.ruleai  and  indiscnminHte  abuse  (•>•  ix.)»  gros^oidure  of  adu- 
lation (p.  67);  to  say  nothiiig  of  peculiar  denominations  af* 
fixed  to  individual  sects  Hmong  our  breibr'^n.  In  dealing 
•ut  ibese  <<  gentle  a1ters)tive^/'  Mr.  H.,  processes  himself  a 
,  friend  to  Dr.  Johnson's  maxim  resf^ecting  the  tbllv  of  strik- 
ing soft  blows  in  a  battle.  The  maxim  is  a  good  one  ;  bat 
Mr.  H  ought  have  hit  much  harder  had  he  only  referred 
to  the  iist  of  bad  words  which  passed  between  spmecotiutry- 
people  of  Poiiou  on  a  certain  inemorat)k  occasion,  an4 
which  appeared  to  Master  Francis  Rabelais  worthy  of  be« 
ing  publisi'cd  in  a  complete  vocabulary,  and  so  handed  dowPf 
for  the  use  of  angry  authors  and  high-minded  scaengersjto 
all  p#>aier>ty.  To  a  gentleman  of  his  emdiiioo  we  are  cer- 
tain that  it  is  only  necessary  to  mejitiop  the  secoml  book 
of  the  second  volume  of  Ozell's  inimitable  translatiop,  and 
we  shall  appeal  to  our  readers  whether  '  scurvy  companiooa/ 
^  paltry  customers/  '  nipscallion  fly*catchvt/  '  tat^rd<* 
malian  nincompoops/ do  not  possess  more  force  as  well  at 
more  fancy  than  all  or  any  of  the  expressions  above  <^aoted 
from  Mr*  H. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  always  been,  and  still  are  Mr« 
Jlodgson's  friends,  however  he. m^  deipi^e  ofir  ^ood-prili; 

'  and^aUhough  be  has  been  so  civil,  as  to  include  us  id 
one  general  comminatipn  .which  we  ^re  if  holly  onconacioua 
of  having  ever  deserved  at  his  hands,  we  shall  hold  ourselves 

^  excused  tor  not  returning  tbe  compliaieflt ;  and,  ip  treatiofp 
the  publication  belfire  us,  sht|)l  bestow  pn  it  as  impar- 
tial justice  as  if  no'ofience  had  beea  offered  4»r  intended  Ha 
by  its  author.  Of  his  personal  ouarrels  with  tba  copdupto^i 
of  certain  journals  which  be  has  honoured  with  his  osore  par- 
ticular notice,  we  disclaim  alljurisdiction*..  TliQsa'.reptilfa^' 
we  make  no  doubt,  are  well  enough  armed  bj  nature  to 
fight  their  own  battles.  Willingly,  therefore,  we  dismiss 
the'  gentle  alterative' from  our  recollection^ and  pass  to  a 
more  grarelul  subject,  the  gentle  Lady  Jane. 

Jn  adopting  this  theme,  we  believe  Mr.  Hodgson  either 
to  have  forgotten,  or  not  to  have  known,  that  there  alraadj 
waristed  a  po«m  ou  the  same  foundation,  and  one  (though  lit» 
tie  remeuibered)  which  possesses hoin considerable  share  of 
merit.    W^e  allude  to '  The  Force  of  Religioii^  or  Vaaquiabed 
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tore'  by  Dr.  Yonng.  The  subject  is,  indeed^  very  differeoU  . 
ly  treated  by  the  two  poets.  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr- 
Hodgson  has  one  great  advantage  over  that  of  the  earlier 
'  author;  since,  by  carrying  back  the  scene  to  those  hours  of 
peace  and  love  which  were  passed  by  Lady  Jane  in  company 
with  her  books,  and  her  beloved  Dudley,  before  the  fatal  am* 
bition  of  a  father  had  involved  her  in  the  final  miseries  of 
her  existence,  he  has  not  only  gained  the  advantage  of  much 
natural  and  pleasing  description  and  many,  moral  reflections^ 
of  a  stamp  less  awfully  affecting  than  those  to  which  the  sad 
catastrophe  of  his  tale  gives  occasion,  but  has  likewise  ob- 
tained those  more  technical  benefits  which  the  skilful  artist 
knows  how  to  derive  from  the  force  of  contrast  and  the  va- 
rious emotions  of  the  mind.  The  character^  too^of  his  prin- 
cipal personage,  is  much  more  truly  and  more  beautifully  re- 
presented by  exhibiting  it  both  in  the  lights  and  shades  of 
life.  On  the  other  band,  Mr.  Hodgson  ^has  left  out  of  his 
narrative,  a  circumstance,  which  forms  the  leading  feature 
of  Young's  poem,  which  is  moreover  (unless  our  memory  de- 
ceives  us)  warranted  by  historical  Uulh,  and  is  certainly   ca- 

Jpableof  the  highest  moral,  as  well  as  poetical,  ntility, — the 
ast  severe  trial  which  his  incomparable  heroine  is  made  to 
undergo  from  the  tears  and  intercessions  of  her  husband^ 
who,  (wholly  unmanned  by  the  thought  of  her  approaching 
•offering)  enlreats  her  to  sign  the  recantation  of  ber 
faith,  the  stipulated  price  of  life  and  liberty. 

In  the  execution  of  his  task,  however,  it  is  safe  to  affirm 
that  Mr.  H.  has  most  decidedly  surpassed  his  predecessor, 
and  this  not  only  in  the  superior  ease  and  correctness  of  his 
Teraification  (a  virtue  which  some  may  be  inclined  to  aitri. 
bute  to  the  age  rather  than  to  the  author),  but  also  in  the 
grace  of  hiA  descriptions  and  the  pathetic  sentiments  and  re- 
flections with  which  he  has  adorned  and  diversified  his  nar- 
rative. The  frequent  recurrence  of  such  passages  as  these 
nay  indeed  appear  to  be  challenged  by  the  tale  itself ;  and 
yet' Dr.  Young's  poem  is  very  defective  in  this  respect. 
Even  that  last  agonizing  ti^l  to  i^hich  he  exposes  his  he- 
joine  is  marked  rather  by  fdrce  thkn  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  the  beautiful  picture  of  Guilford's  anguish,  almost 
at  the  opening  of  the  poem,  is  disfigured  by  the  formal  simile 
appended  to  its  conclusion. 

We  shall  select  from  Mr.  Hodgson's  poem  a   single  pas- 
sage, the  length  of  which  will  not  offend  our  readers.     It  is 
of  a  nature  so  very  different  from  that  of  Dr.   Young's  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  that  it  will  be  immediately  seea 
Cejt.  IIbv.  Vol.  18.  September,  1S09.  C 
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» we  do  not  wish  to  compare  lliem  togellier.  Bui  stronger 
cvidencecannot  be  brought  of  qualities  which  we  have  allri- 
buled  to  Mr.  II.  and  which  a  translator  of  Juvenal  may  not, 
on  the  unsupported  credit  of  our  assertion,  be  immediately 
believed  to  possess,  than  the  following  picture  of  love  and 
happiness  affords. 

'  Down  Broaclgate^s  vale,  where  glitteriog  to  the  sua 
The  winding  streamlet's  silver  waters  run, 
Where  yonder  wood,  with  paths  and  alleys  green, 
Invites  the  wanderer  in  that  pleasant  scene 
To  loie  the  cares  of  state,  and  cast  aside 
The  brilliant  veil  that  cloaks  the  pangs  of  pride, 
To  mourn  forbidden  joys,  and  sigh  in  vain 
For  the  blest  hours  of  Dudley  and  his  Jane. 
/     Down  Broadgate's  vale  those  happy  lovers  rove, 
And  find  a  world  in  one  sequester^  grove, 

'  Now  pensive  eve  ii ad  toucb'd  the  hills  around 
VTilh  rosy  light,  that  slept  upon  the  ground  ; 
In  trembling  radiance  kist  the  glossy  flood. 
And  stieakM  with  gold  the  manyshaded  wood.' 
/Twas  her  own  hour  of  contemplation  calm, 
When  the  bush'd  air  exhales  a  holy  balm  ; 
No  falling  leaf  the  solemn  stillness  broke, 
But  nature  listened  while  a  lover  spoke. 

*  '*  Oh  my  fair  Jane !  how  oft  have  I  exprest 
All  that  I  could  of  love — to  know  the  rest. 
With  those  dear  eyes  it  must  be  r^ead  innne, 
A  task  that  would  employ  eternity. . 
Read  it  in  these  fond  arms,  this  glowing  face, 
Love's  silent  pause,  and  rapture's  long  embrace.      * 
For  words  are  feeble  in  a  state  like  this, 
"Where'the  whol«  heart  o'erflows  with  boundless  bliss.'* 

'  **  My  gentle  lord,"  the  modest  Jane  replies,  * 
^'  In  love  there  is  not  leisure  to  be  wise^ 
'  Nor  have  I  heart  to  check  thy  temler  strain- 

Yet  an  uneasy  faar  disturbs  thy  Jane^ 
That  this  Our  sweetest  converse  willnot  last. 
But,  like  yon  fading  &unbeajp^  quick  be  past  I 
For  not  more  close,  wjben  df^^zling  lightnings  glare, 
Follows  the  thundex  through  the  troubled  air, 
Than,  in  this  scene  of  life,  a  cloud  of  woes. 
Bursts  on  our  transient  joys,  and  banishes  repose. 
*  Swift  dovn  the  pathway  of  declining  years^ 
As  on  we  journey  through  our  vale  of  tears, 


*  -Mr.  Hodgson  cannot  often  be  detected  of  plagiarism,  but  here  he  shew*  him- 
self the  worst  of  thieves,  having  stofcn  fiwn  himself.  (See  Juvesal,  Sat^  jx.) 
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At  every  (uru  some  schemes  of  pleasure  end, 

And  now  a  lover  falls,  and  now  a  friend* 

Sigh  not,  my  Guilford — for  whatcTerfaie 

Thee  and  thy  faithful  consort  siiall  await, 

Fortune's  worst  malice  we  can  still  disarm. 

While  Dudley  lives,  and  Jane  Las  power  to  charm. 

But  oh  !  the  hard  prerogative  of  rank  ! 

In  some  poor  cottage  on  that  mo*sy  bank 

Thy  Jane  might  live  contentedly  with  thee, 

Nor  ever  lose  thy  dear  society : 

Like  the  pure  stream  that  o'er  the  nveadow  strays^' 

Might  glide  theeurient  of  our  noiseless  days ; 

Together  we  might  range  the  flowery  gre«-ii, 

And  read  of  battles  in  this  peaceful  scene.'' 

Oh  !  let  us  ever  dream  of  love  like  this ! 
Not  in  the  fervor  of  the  wanton  kiss, 
Not  in  the  noise  of  the  nocturnal  ball, 
AVhen  vacant  dancers  crowd  the  splendid  hall; 
Not  in  the  stately  feast,  or  mimic  show, 
Where  senseless  fashion  ranks  her  motley  row, 
And  with  the  languor  of  indiflfercnt  smiles 
Kills  sickening  thonghf,  and  lazy  time  beguiles  ; 
Let  us  imsgine  love  !  diviner  power, 
Ennobling  balm  of  virtue's  lonely  hour. 
That  pure  devotion  which  (o  one  we  owe. 
Those  sacred  vows  which  none  but  lovers  know^ 
Sieal  o'er  the  conscious- soul  with  soothing  force 
And  leave  the  world  to  folly  and  remorse. 

'  If  in  that  world  one  beauteous  form  there  be,    • 
That  hides  a  heart  of  loathsome  perfidy, 
If  one — whom  injur'd  honour  will  not  name, 
^ut secretly  arouse  to  lasting  shame, 
Who  now^  forgetful  of  her  earlier  choice, 
Tunes  to  another  ear  the  Siren  voice— 
\Yhen  on  this  page  her  altering  eye  shall  fall, 
Let  her  touch'd  soul  the  parting  hour  recall. 
When,  weeping  in  her  lover's  warm  embrace, 
And,  hiding  in  his  breast  that  tell. tale  face. 
She  softly  murmur'd— read  the  vengeful  line. 
False  beauty,  read !  "  I  am  forever  thine.'  " 

After  all  thejraises  which  may  justly  be  bestowed  on  Mr. 
'Hodgson's  execution  of  this  poem,  and  notwithstandinj;  thi*. 
^highly  pathetic  circumstances  of  the  history,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  subject  whiich  he  has  chosen  is  altogether 
-well  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  poetry^  or  whether  it  will 
excite  that  peculiar  species  of  interest  on  which  the  charm 
of  poetry  depends.    We  should  wrile  an  essay,  not  a  review, 

C  2 
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were  we  to  enquire,  like  ihe  philosophers  of  Edinbargh^  inla 
the  reasons  which  indine  us  to  entertain  this  doubt3(adoubt 
equally  applicable  perhaps  to  most  historical  poems^) — but 
it  is  certain  that  mnch  good  poetry  has  been  absolutely 
thrown  away  on  the  same  subject  in  the  instance  of  Dr.  Young 
whose  performance  nobody  reads,  aud  few  have  pver  heard 
of;  and^  notwithstanding  the  superior  advAnta6;es  which  we 
have  stated  Mr  Hodgson's  to  possess,  we  are  afraid  the  same 
reasons  may  operate  against  his  popularity  on  the  present 
occasion"  as  against  that  of  his  predecessor.  In  one  instance, 
where  he  has  resorted  to  fiction,  he  has  given  evidence  of 
the  absolute  incongruity  of  that  species  of  poetical  ornament 
with  the  narrative  of  well-known  events  ;  we  mean  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  harper  at  the  marriage-feast,  a  circumstance 
which  shocks  the  belief  much  more  than  it  interests  the 
feelings,  of  the  reader,  and'tndnceshim  rather  to  refer  for 
his  satisfaction  to  the  pages  of  Fox  or  Heylyn,  than  stop  to 
shed  tears  at  the  approaching  calamities  which  it  is  construed 
to  forbode. 

Though  the  publication  now  before  us  bears  on  its  back 
the  title  of  '  Lady  Jane  Grey/  yet  in  fact  the  lovely  suflFerer 
occupies  no  mere  than  fifty  pages  of  room  ;  and  had  Mr. 
Hodgson  entitled  his  volume  '  Miscellanies'  only,  (which 
would  have  been  upon  the  whole  more  correct,  since  his 
principal  poem  is  not  important  enough  to  give  name  to 
the  book)  we  should  not  perhaps  have  dwelt  so  long  on 
the  first  article  of  its  contents  to  the  prejudice  of  many 
others  in  the  table  which  we  consider  as  deserving  of  parti- 
cular notice* 

The'  gentle  alterative,' before  mentioned,  is  followed  by  a 
considerable  collection  of'  Latin  poems,  original  and  trans- 
lated,^ which,  by  those  who  understand  no  language  but 
their  own,  and  conceive  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  Hatiritt 
to  deal  outrank  abuse  without  either  sense,  wit,  or  know* 
ledge  to  recommend  him,  will  perhaps  be  ridiculed  in  the 
mass  as  a  bundle  of  old  exercises  preserved  by  the  vanity  of 
a  school-boy.  Luckily  for  Mr.  Hodgson,  however,  they 
will  not  fall  exclusively  into  such  dirty  hands,  as  those  of 
the  above-mentioned  critics;  and  in  order  to  contribute  our 
share  towards  bringing  them  into  the  notice  of  persons  bet* 
ter  qualified  to  feeland  judge  their  merit,  we  shall,  after  say- 
ing a  few  words  about  the  remaining  pieces  of  English,  poe- 
try in  the  volume,  return  to  bestow  some  more  particular  at- 
tention on  these  compositions. 

The  '  English  miscellanies'  which  form  the  third  and  lar- 
gest division  of  the  present  publication,  are^  indeed,  most 
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{>ToperIy  so  called — songs,  tales,  rhapsodies,  fragments  of 
etters,  elegies  amorous  and  moral,  parodies,  ballad^,  trans- 
lations, burlesques,^  sonnets,  epitaphs,  epigrams,  imitati- 
ons, all  follovp  each  other  in  gay  conrusion»  and  (if  all  action 
Drere  confined  to  that  of  wielding  a  s>oo8e-quill)  might  just*' 
Ij  entitle  the  author  and  publisher  to  exclaim : 

Quicquid  agunt  homines  nostri  est  farrago  libellh 

If  the  severer  order  of  critics  may  condemn  the  total  ab* 
tience  of  arrangement  and  connexion  apparent  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  motley  groupe,  those  who  are  more  iodulgent 
may  pardon  the  author  in  consideration  of  the  superior 
amusement  which  the  reader  will  derive  trom  that  very  want 
of  order.  Mr.  Hodgson  literally  appears  to  think  in  verse, 
and  to  set  down  every  thou<^ht  in  his  book  as  fast  as  it  occurs 
to  bis  imagination.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  observe  thatj 
however  the  nose  of  censure  may  be  curled  on  the  occasion, 
all  those,  whose  minds  are  in  any  degree  imbued  with  the 
tame  love  of  rhyme  and  the  same  variety  of  fancy  which 
distinguish  the  author,  will  follow  him  with  infinitely  more 
satisfaction  than  they  would  the  gravest  and  most  metho* 
dicalof  his  lecturers* 

At  the  same  lime  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  in  so  hete- 
rogeneous a  mixture  there  ma}  be  many  morsels  to  feed  the 
spleen  of  his  enemies,  and  some  vkhich  bis  friends  might 
wish  to  have  been  suppressed  ;  but  in  saying  this,  it  is  right 
to  observe  that  there  are  none  which  can  onend  the  strictest 
delicacy,  or  render  thewoik  improper  to  be  placed  in  the 
most  innocent  and  virtuous  hands.  It  would  be  a  task 
equally  invidious  and  difficult  to  distmguish  from  the  mass  of 
what  is  valuable  or  interesting  such  portions  as  for  the  rea- 
sons above  mentioned  the  author  migtit  have  done  belter  to 
have  expunged  :  and  probably  no  two  critics  among  us  would 
agree  as  to  the  particular  objects  of  selection.  It  niay  be 
more  fair,  as  it  certainly  is  mure  good*natured,  to  let  the  au- 
thor be  judge  upon  lhuo<;casion,  both  tor  himself  and  his  rea- 
ders;  and  to  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  what  is  worthy  of  praise,  rather  than  of  what  we 
might  deem  objectionable. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  can  recollect  either  in  Moore,  or 
even  in  his  prototype  Anacreoo,more  spirited  than  the  fol- 
lowing  ''  praises  of  wine." 

'  Oh  moment  roost  blest  in  the  short  life  of  man ! 
Brightest  spot  uf  enjoyment  in  time's  gloomy  span ! 
When,  just  languid  enough  tor  delight,  we  recline 
By  the  fire's  cheerful  blaze  o*er  the  fast  flowing  wincu 
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With  sensations  too  soothing  for  words  to  express, 

Alive  to  all  joy,  dead  to  every  distress, 

Then,  then,  gushing  forth  from  the  rapturous  soul, 

Good  humour  and  genius  uliitedly  roll  j 

Laughing  friendship  recounts  all  the  pastimes  of  youth, 

And  at  least  we  display  that  one  excellence — truth, 

Cold  prudence  is  banish'd,  hypocrisy  dies, 

And  the  \varm*honest  spirit  looks  out  at  the  eyes. 

'  Wine  mitigates  sorrow,  wine  stimulates  joy ! 
Its  virtues  ne'er  fail,  its  delights  never  cloy — 
Jt  gives  strength  to  the  weak,  gentle  thoughts  to  the  strong, 
Renovation  to  hope,  inspiration  to  song. 
Age  gathers  fresh  virtue  from  wonderful  wine, 
And  the  best  bloom  of  youth,  radiant  liquor,  is  thine! 
Thou  easesl  the  captive,  thou  lulPst  to  repose 
The  sad  eye  that  too  long  has  forgotten  to  close. 
All,  all  canst  thou  conquer — ^ah  !  wouldst  ihou  but  prove 
Victorious  for  me  over  absence  and  love.' 

By  way  of  contrast  to  this  effusion  of  mirth  and  good  fel- 
lowship, we  could  quote  many  passages  of  beautifuTly  tender 
sentimentfrom  the  fragments  of  his  epistolary  poems;  but 
here  again  the  dlfHculty  of  selection  almost  deters  us  from 
giving  arty  specimens  at  all.  However,  as  this  would  b6  a 
manifest  injustice  to  the  author^  we  will  take  almost  at  ran- 
dom some  of  the  lines  addressed  (in  p.  248) ''  To  a  friend." 

'  Oh  thou,  whose  every  pleasure  answers  mine, 
Mirth,  and  the  song,  and  wit,  and  generous  wine, 
Say,  though  philosophy  with  frowning  eye 
Flies  our  light  hearts,  and  shall  for  ever  fly, 
Is  not  each  feeling  of  soft  nature  ours 
That  soothes  distress,  or  heightens  cheerful  hours? 
Are  we  not  bound  by  friendship's  fondest  chain, 
By  scenes  that  memory  oft'  enjoys  again  ? 
In  taste  alike,  in  soul-betraying  truth, 
And  all  the  raptures  of  coej^al  youth  ? 

*  Oh !  can  we  e'er  forget,  in  Eton's  shades, 
Our  mutual  offering  to  the  tuneful  maids, 

'    -         When  earliest  fancy  in  our  numbers  shone  ? 
And  our  breast  echoed  peace  and  love  alone  ? 
Yes,  hand  in  hand,  thro*  flowery  paths  we  stray*d, 
Together  studied  and  together  play'd  ; 

*  Traced  the  bright  streams  of  everliving-song, 
And  gazed  and  wonder'd  as  they  roll'd  along. 

•         •         *         ♦         * 

—Yes,  many  an  eve,  when  vulgar  sports  eroploj 
The  clay-cold  bosom  of  the  tuneless  boy, 
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Enraptur'd  listening  to  some  classic  page, 
A  spirit  caught  us,  far  boyonci  our  age, 
Warm'd  into  life  the  rising  seeds  of  mind. 
And  bad  us  leave  the  vacant  throng  behind. 

******* 

Age !  let  thy  snows  o'erspread  our  wrinkled  brow. 
Age !  let  thy  frost  restrain  our  fancy's  flow, 
Thou  canst  not  chill  the  genial  charm  that  springs 
From  boyish  sports,  from  undistinguished  things, 
Reacted  oft  in  memory's  busy  cell, 
And  bound  for  ever  by  the  muses'  spell. 

*         *        *        *         *         *  •       • 

Batchiefitbe  invariable  love,  that  turns 
To  the  same  point,  together  laughs  and  mourns. 
Shares  each  depression,  every  joy  imparts, 
And  makes  but  one  of  two  consenting  hearts, 
Shall^shed  a  sweetness  in  the  bitterest  bowl. 
That  life  can  offtrr  to  a  wounded  soul.' 

If  any  inducement  were  wanting  to  treat  Mr.  H.  in  tlic 
most  liberal  spirit  of  criuciam,  ilie  following  excellent  criti- 
cism of  bis  own  would  supply  us  with  it. 

jfn  Ansrcer  to  the  Question  of  a-  Critic. 

*  Where  lies  the  charm  ungovern'd  Scott  displays? 

— In  the  wild  vigour  (»f  his  lawless  lays — 

And  sudden  bursts  of  tenderness  are  there, 

And  warlike  valour's  animating  air ; 

Castle  and  convent  fill  the  glowing  scene, 
.  Rocks  tower  around,  and  rivers  roll  lictween ; 

The  deeds  of  other  days  entranced  we  see, 

Heraldic  pomp,  and  pride  of  chivalry  ; 

The  plundering  inroad,  the  tumultuous  figbty 

Hall, minstrel, feast,  fair  dame,  and  gallant  knight.' 
Mr.  Hodgson's  merit  bs  a  translator  is  already  sufficiently 
appreeiated  by  those  who  arie  in  possession  of  his  former 
publication,  and  have  read  not  only  his  version  of  Juvenal, 
but  the  many  beautiful  specimens  contained  in  his  notes  upon 
that  version.  For  this  reason,  and  because  we  wish  to  hasten 
to  ih^  examination  of  his  Latin  poems^  we  shall  contentour- 
selves  with  saying  that  this  volnme  is  enriched  by  many 
similar  contributions 'from  the  stores  of  Horace,  Catullus, 
Tibnllus,  Properlius^  and  Martial,  which  are  very  far  fioin 
diminishing  his  reputation,  or  from  making  us  recal  the 
wish  which  we  have  indulged  of  seeing  others  of  the  Roman 
poets  as  honourably  distinguished  by  Mr.  Hodgson's  talents 
as  the  great  satirist  whom  he  has  already  represented. 

We  now  r^verl  to  the  Latin  poems,  many  of  which  are 
traiislations,  and  the  rest  chie^  extemporaneous  originals, 
such  as  extracts  from  letters ;  and  subjects   which  rising  io 
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the  course  of  conversalion,  offered  an  opporlanity  of  sac- 
cessful  impromptu.  In  this  miscellany  we  find  no  insiance 
of  deep  thought,  deliberate  meditation,  or  critical  anxiety  of 
structule  beyond  what  is  really  beautiful  and  simple.  Every 
Ime  almost  evinces  natural  genius,  highly  improved  andcul- 
tivated  by  Etonian  instruction  ;  regularity  in  metrical  laws, 
but  wildness  in  imagery,  luxuriance  in  idea,  but  compres- 
*'^  k  '£r  ^"^°"^^*  ^^  hesitate  to  compare  Vincent  Bourne 
with  Mr,  Hodgson — beautiful  and  sweet  as  many  of  Bourne's 
translations  are,  yet  we  can  scarcely  in  any  instance  meet 
with  ten  of  his  lines  wherein  there  shall  not  be  such  incor- 
rectness and  vulgarity  as  to  displease  a  critic  who  lays  no 
claim  to  superior  fastidiousness.  The  poet,  who  could  write 
the  lines,  ^ 

■^*  VuUuserat,  quails  lacrymosi  vultus  Aprilis, 

Cui  dubia  byberno  condiiur  imbie  dies  ; 
Qiiaque  sepulchralem  h,  pedibus  collegit  amictum, 
Candidior  nivibus,  frigidiorque  manus.* — 
could  also  write  thus  ;      , 

— *  Quam  roal^  persuades,  cxpcriendo  scies.' 
But  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  verses,  our  ears  are  never  vexed 
by  such  incongruous  combinations,  such    unmelrical  blun. 
ders  as  expericndo  scies—cum  Cory  done  Strephon,  &c.  to  say 
nothing  of  the  perpetually   recurring  licence  of  shortening 
the  bnalin  the  first  person  singular,  inaccuracies  which  put 
us  more  forcibly  in  mind  of  the  modern  epilogues  spokea 
jn  Dean's  Yard,  than  of  the  purity  of  the  Augustan  writers.- 
iiut  enough  on  this  subject.     We  congratulate  Mr.  Hodg* 
son  on  the  acquisition  of  a  more  correct  taste,  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  finished  and  laboured  compositions  of  his  con- 
^mporaries,  Messrs.  Frere  and  Bayley,  the  rival    bards  of 
l!.ton  during  hrs  progress  through  that  school  (as  we  are 
Jed  by  dates  and  internal  evidence  in  the  Juvenal,  as  well  as 
in  the  miscellanies,  to  conclude)  have  left  us  happier  effu- 
sions in  the  MussB  Etonenses,  or  their  university  composi- 
tions, than  now  lie  before  us. 

The  task  ok  severity  is  always  disagreeable  ;  we   are,  in- 
aeed,   throughout   this  article,   generally    freed   from  the 
necessity  ol  it ;  some  slight  animadversions,  we  must  here^ 
nowevcj,  inteipose,  though  we  do   not  presume  to  offer  a 
gentle  alterative ;'  after  which  short  act  of  justice,  we  shall 
shut  a  book,  m  which  we  have  taken  almost  unvaried  in- 
terest, with  extracting  a  few  passages  of  superior  beauty, 
and  exhorting  Mr.  Hodgjion  (if  his  muse  is  too  desultory  to 
be  confined  to  a  steady  walk)  to  dive  still  deeper  into  hia 
portfolio,  to  re-examine  his  poetical  correspondence,  to  walk 
again  to  the  '  Casula  Harroviensis/  to  fall   again  in  loigle 
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with  his  mistresses,  Eiisa,  Cynthia,  N«»ra^  Harriet,  Lncj, 
Mary^  Helen,  knd  the  '  high  born  maid  of  Inislore/  that  we 
may  again  anatomize  and  lecture  upon  the  disjecti  membra 
poerae 

I'he  followmg  is  by  no  means  a  spirited  translation  from 
Moore,  whose  playful  humour  is  ill  adapted  to  the  grave 
measure  of  elegiac  verse. 

^  'Nullum  illabentera  gremio  si  hi  sensit  amorem, 
KuUa  animo  admisic  somuia  prava  pio.     r,  84/ 

The  epigram  (p.  81)  on  Lambert,  the  great  man  of  Picca* 
dilly,  may  be  quaint  enough  in  English,  but  has  very  little 
force,  if  any,  in  Latin. 

Neither  of  the  translations  (p.  85)  of  the  epigram  in  Car- 
Jyle's  specimens  of  Arabic  poetry,  strike  us  as  happy.  The 
latter,  particularly^  beginning,  ' 

*    '  Quaado  nutricisj  puer/  &c. 

18  too  much  dilated  ;  and  botii  are  far  eclipsed  by  the  epi* 
grammatic  simplicity  with  which  the  same  lines  are  trans- 
lated in  the  next  page  by  his  friend  Mr.  H.  Drury,  both  in 
elegiac  and  hendecasyllabic  verse. 


^  Cum  tibi  distinxit  nataUm  lacryma  lucem, 

Risimus  ad  cunas,  l<Eta  caterva,  tuas. 
Vive  ita,  ut  extremi  dum  rides  suaviier  horA| 

Distingaat  socias  lacryraa  fusa  geoas.' 

^Cum  natalibus  obeate  Sexii, 
Tuis  adfuimuscaterva  gaudens, 
(Vagitu  resoiiisstrepente  cunis) 
In  risum  domus  omnis  est  soluta« 
Talisvivp,  precor,  beatc  Sexd, 
Cam  mors  immiheac  toro  cu  ban  lis, 
I3t,  ctrciim  iacrymaniibus  propinquis, 
Solus  Don  alio  fruare  nsu.' 

The  verses  on  '  All  the  Talents' are  very  bold  ;  and,  with 
a  reference  to  two  or  three  mure  of  the  epigrams  as  iii-» 
stances  of  bad  taste  and  hurry,  (p.  82  from  Mallet,  p. 
83  from  Goldsmith,  p.  3>S  from  Moore)  we  shall  turn 
from  reproof  to  praise ;  to  a  higher  praise  than  our  pen  ran 
give^  the  submitting  some  brilliant  passages  to  the  reader, 
vhom  we  shall  trouble  with  no  farther  comments  of  our  own. 
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*  In  atnorem  aratortm* 

f&OM     THB    OREEK. 

'  Lampade  conipres&a,  positoqjue  amor  improbusarcu^ 
"  Flex  it  aratores  sub  juga  panda  boves  ;" 

Et  stimulo  insurgi'ns,  peraque  induius  agresti, 
Scinina  materno  sparsit  alenda  solo  ; 

Suspiciensque  Poliim,  "  Mi  Jupiter,  annuo  mcssi, 
Ne  mittam  Europae  tesub  aratra  Bovem."  ' 

.  We  cannot  omit  rnserting   the   following  stanzas  taken 
from  a  much  longer  poem  addressed  to  an  Etonian  friends 

*  O  simul  lapsae  rccolas  juventae 
Simplicc^  curas,  simul  inslitutos 
Ingeni  lubus,  et  inempta  parcae 

Fcrcula  cacnac ! 
Fercula,  infuso  sale,  cariora 
Tum  mihi  cxtrucla?  dapis  apparalu —  % 

J  am  tuo  quantum  mihi  cariora 

Granta,  Lyaeo. 
Atticas  qu^is  aut,  Epicure,  nocicb, ' 
Aut  in  umbroso  prtiba  Tusculano 
Rhctoris  mens  invideatve  vatis  ! 
Accola  ripa) 
QueisEtonensi  puer  integralis 
Somnians  dudum  fruor,  aureoque 
Tbamesi  arescens  inhio,  nogatae 

Tantalus  undae— 
Impotens  fletu  revocare  somni 
Visa,  felicis  nimiiim  et  fugacis! 
Tum  miser,  lecto  revolutus,  anoplam, 

Melior  aedem, 
Non  earn  Henrici  cineres  amanti 
Fida  qua3  cullu  fovet,  et  palaestrae 
Imminens^*  aulaequc,  bcalioris 
Suggerit  sevi 
Gaudia,  heu,  nunquam  reditura — Site 
Si  luum  ubliviscar,  Etona,  nomen, 
Torpeat  dextrae  vigor,  et  tenaci 

Lingua  vcierno.         ^ 
Sed  (uac  tellus  aliena  voci, 
Mater  auscultabit  ?  amndinesque 
Plectra  gestabunt,  viridantiori 

Demptasalicto? 


*  Eton  CoUcjc. 
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Non  ita — ^hirsutam  mathesin,  scholar  que 
Liraen  aversata  severioris, 
lUa  cseuosi  siluere  iniquo  in 

Margiiie  Cami. 

Nor  can  we  withhold  a  concluding  exlracl  from  a  beau- 
tiful poetical  letter  on  the  narrow  escape  from  death  of  a 
mutual  friend,  which,  however  obscured  by  local  circum- 
stances, is  a  masterly  instance  of  our  author's  abilities  in  the 
palHetic. 

*  Tu  quoque — vicini  quanqukm  tibi  bigna  pepercit 
Jnt<ritfts,  Fortuna;  nee  a««pexi<8e  jaccniis 
Imvnotum  stabilemque  in  limine  mortts  ncellum* 
Nee  pressisse  tnanumfchci  coniio^n — ''  illam" 
Duiin  tisu  placidus,  *'  suprrmiim  attins^tis/'  inquit, 
^'  Pu]sAniem  KmbigMo  venas  velficius  fciu« 
Nondum  abiit  protmut  d'leb  \  9€(i  a^  ultiioa  pr«ceps 
Dccurrit  spatia,  et  bperato  in  carcerepeuucl. 
Usque  adeo  riget  intus,  et'm&uperdbile  nervus 
Corripuit  lethale  gelu.     Sfd— si  qua  sfpuUi 
Cura  ine'i  est,  fniserum,  atque  in.sontem  cniaine  mortis 
Vellemalio  periisse  roodo  me  credere,  veliom 
Erigere,  ct  vana  sckri,  et  faUere  lama, 
Affliclum minds, etfelicem  errore  ncepto.*' 
*  O  ingens,  majorque  sui  formicJine  fali, 
AUerius  tamen  ae^ra  malis,  et  avara  saiutis 
Ne  reus  invuae  necis  audiat  auctor,  et  illi 
Ignotfcens  Anima,  ingenuae  qui  fila  juventx 
Rciscidit,  et  viduam  privavit  prole  pnremem. 
}leu  !  miser  in  studiis  et  honure  ;  iioviqai'  laboris 
Dura  rudimenta,  et  teneroB  gravis  exitus  artis. 
Mors  ita  le  abripuit  ?  te  puicra  et  magna  minattim 
Auspiciuintercepla  male  ;    vetuitque  voieoteniy 
>^c  pia  prseicrilas  reparet  solerlia  nugas.' 
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Art.  III. — Letiers  6n  various  Subjects,  literary,  political^ 
and  ecclesiastical,  to  and  from  William  Nicholson,  £).  D. 
successively  ^  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  q/'  Derry,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  (Jashell ;  including  the  Correspondence  of  several 
eminent  Prelates,  from  1683  to  1726—7  inclusive  ;  faith- 
fully printed  from  the  Originals;  and  illustrated  $fith 
literary  and  historical  Anecdotes,  By  John  Nickois, 
F,S.J.E.  and  P.^  vols.  pp.  656.  J.  Michols  andSom 
1809. 

THE  learning  and  research  of  bishop  Nicholson,  arc  suf- 
ficiently evinced  in  his  llistoriral  Library^  and  ihe  present 
letters,  will  tend  to  show  that  he  was  not  only  an  industrious 
antiquary^  but  an  amiable  man.  He  seems  io  have  been 
particularly  zealous  in  encouraging  the  study  of  the  ancient 
Doribern  languages;  and  many  parts  of  the  present  correspon- 
dence prove  that  he  wasno  aiean  proficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  natural  history. — ^The  letters  themselves  are  to  and  from 
some  of  the  most  learned  contemporary  antiquaries^  scho- 
lars^and  divines. — It  will  suffice  to  mention  some  of  the  names 
of  those  who  have  a  sliare  in  this  correspondence,  to  con- 
vince the  reader  that  he  is  likely  to  derive,  at  leasts  some 
portion  of  instruction  and  of  entertainment  from  the  perusal. 
ThenamesofThoresby^olMr.  Edward  Lhwyd,the  author  of 
Archaeologia  Britannica,  8ce*  &c.  of  Dr.  Editiund  Gibson^ 
this  translator  of  Camden,  and  editor  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  Dr.  Woodward,  Mr.  Wolton,  Dr. 
Hickes,  Mr.  I'hwaites,  who  published  the  Saxon  Heptateuch, 
of  Archbishop  Wake,  Dr.  Ailerbury,  &c.  &c.  are  such  as 
it  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  individual  to  number 
among  his  correspondents.  Of  most  letters  the  topics  must 
necessarily  be  frivolous  or  ephemeral  ;  and  though  some 
portion  of  this  will  be  found  in  these  volumes,  yet  they  are 
often  found  mixed  with  matter  of  more  general  interest  and 
importance,  which  have  not  been  entirely  dissipated  by 
the  lapse  of  a  century. 

The  two  following  letters,  which  are  from  Mr.  Wilkins, 
the  editor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  &C.;,  to  Bishop  Nichol- 
son, show  in  a  striking  manner  the  rank  toryism,  or  rather 
Jacobitism  and  disaffection  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  which 
prevailed  in  the  university  of  Oxford^  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written. 
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From  Mr.  Wilkinf. 

OXFORD,  J  AH.  31|  1715-6; 

*  MY  HONOURED  LORD, 

*The  satisfaction  and  comfort  I  h«ve  now  and  then  by  the  honour 
of  a  letter  from  your  lordship,  and  some  other  very  worthy  prelates, 
overbalances  the  griff  and  displeasure  I  undergo  in  being  in  this 
disaffected  place;  which,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  promises 
tiiey  lately  made,  continues  to  rejoice  at  the  hopes  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Ormondes  attempt  upon  the  west,  and  the  regent  of  France^  pri* 
vate  assisting  the  pretender.  No  arms  nor  oaths  can  root  out  of 
tbeir  minds  some  Jesuitical  distinction,  with  which  they  mock  God, 
and  delude  bis  vicegerent  amongst  us ;  witness  their  private  and  pub« 
lie  discourses,  in  wb.xh  either  their  idol,  the  late  chanctUir,  it 
praised  to  the  skies,  or  king  George  and  bis  ministry  is  run  down. 

^  To  give  an  instance  of  both :  When,  last  week,  tbe  prince  of 
Anhait  wab.,  with  all  marks  of  esteem  and  honour,  received  by  this 
university,    and  degrees  conferrred  upon* him  and  bis  company,  Mr. 
Cssar,  a  German   preacher  of  the  Savoy,  in    London,  was   mado 
doctor  of  divinity  by  Mr.   Delaune,  Margaret  Professor,  aho  bad 
the  best  o|>portunity  of  saying  something  of  king  George,  when  he 
spoke  of  th  e  king  of  Prussia,  whose  chap\  liu  that  gentleman  is.    But 
he  only  aaid  that  Mr.  Cx^ar  hai  been  very  well    known  to  queen 
Anne;  wiien  be  and  every  body  does  know  that  be   is  much  more 
now  so  with  king  George. — The  other  instance,  (which  has  raised 
tbe  bishop  of  Bristol's  and  Dr.  Charlett's  indignation  upon  me)  hap- 
pened last  Sunday  was  sevennight,  when  a  great  body  of  divinity^ 
being  at  dinner  at  Christ  church,  instead  of  pledging  the  prince  and 
princess's  health,  drank  to  oor^  Hanoverian  friend  {de  uncfionibut^ 
the  duke  of  Ormonde     This  I  happened  to  whisper  to  a  friend,  who 
made  a  merit  to  expose  tbe  Oxonians;  and  now  lam  like  to  suffer 
for  it. 

'  But  that  is  not  all  wbat  they  aim  at.  They  boast  at  tbe  name 
of/ort(?#  still;  that  is,  of  occasionally  conforming  Jacobites:  and 
as  long  as  they  see  their  dean  refuse  to  sign  the  abhorrence  of  the 
last  rebellion,  together  with  so  many  of  his  brethren,  what  can 
tbeir  principle  be  but  to  be  pleased  with  the  rebels  ?  For  be  that  is 
not  for  me  is  against  me,  and  jnce  versa. 

'TomHearne  begins  to  declare  himself  a  non-juror  publicly,  and 
s&ys,  there  is  no  honesty  but  in  the  whigs  and  Jacobites ;  he  is 
mightily  humbled  of  late,  and  expects  to  be  turned  out  of  the  Bod- 
leian every  day. 

^  I  b^  your  lordibip  to  let  me  have  a  note  of  what  you  would 
We  collated  or  copied  here,  1  shall  find  leisure^  tbuugh  1  cannot 
peace,  here  (for  there  is  no  peace  with  the  wicked)  to  do  whatever 
lays  iu  my  power  for  your  lordship's  services.  I  sufficed  throwing 
of  stones  and  dirt  before  the  soldiers  camt* :  now  I  prepare  myself 
^or  hissing,  and  back>biting.  Would  to  God  my  N«w  Testament  was 
<i»ne! 
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*  I  pray  God  to  keep  your  lordship  in  bis  safe-guard  from  the  in- 
sults and  barbarities  of  your  rebellious  neighbours;  and  ttm,  with 
all  veneration,  my  honoured  lord, 

Your  lordship's  ever  dutiful  soiif 

and  obedient  humble  servant, 

*D.  WILKINS/ 


From  Mr.  Wilkins, 

OXFORD,    MARCH  21,    17l6-7- 
'  MY  HONOURED  LORD, 

*  Whatever  fale  befalls  this  university  whilst  I  stay  in  it,  I   am 
certain  I  cannot  be  worse  used  tliun  I  have  been  already.     The   bi- 
shop of  Bristol  went  up  to  London  on  Tuesday  last  with  an  address 
from  some  heads  of  houses  to  my  lord  archbishop*  ^o  S^top,  if  pos- 
lible,  the  royal  vi«»iiaiion;  which,  it  seems,  they  are  mightily  afraid  . 
of  here  ;  for  r.etliing  will  shevv  them  more  in  their  prdper   colours. 
One  great  abuse  here,  I  desire  your  lordship  to  reflect  upon  ;  that 
thoi^  exhibitioners  of  Baliol  College  that  were  turned  out  for  refus* 
ing  to  take  the  oaths,  do  appear  here  still,  in  their  gowns,  and  most 
in  that  same  college ;  and  one  of  them,  Sterling  by  naroe^  th^t  was 
like  to  be  pilloried  a.  twelvemonth  ago  for  treasonabla  words,  teaches 
publicly    maihcimatics;    and   bo  seduces  some  young  men  of  the 
university  to  the  preiciuler's  interebt. 

^  1  make  what  haste  two  eyes  and  bands  possibly  can  make,  to 
finish  what  hjs  grace  oi  Canterbury  expects  of  me  here,  in  order  to 
receive  your  lordship's  instructions  for  Cambridge;  which,  if  no 
mibhap  turns  me  o&  gf  my  de^gn,  will  be  in  £aster  week;  the  ap- 
,  proach  of  which  time  !  shall  reckon  very  long,  because  your  lord- 
ship, with  siuch  an  undeserved  kindness,  orders  to  hasten  up  to 
town,  my  honoured  l«rd,  * 

Your  lordship's  always  dutiful  son, 

and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

*D.  WILKINS/ 

Mr.  iWilkins  who  afterwiirds  visited  Cambridge,  when  he , 
was  admitted  doctor  of  divinity,    gives   the  following  ac- 
count of  the  whiggum,  which  then  glowed  in  that  learned 
seminary,  and  which  may  be  well  contrasted  with  the  oppo- 
site sentiments  which  w^re  so  general  in  the  sister  university. 

From  Dr.  Wilkins. 

LAMBETH,   OCT.    15,    1717» 
'MT*  HONOURED  LORD, 

.  '  I  am  butjusl  returned  from  Cambridge,  where  I  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  be  created  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Dt*  Bentley.  The 
good  bishop  of  Nor\>lch  bad  so  much  kindnes^.lor  mc^  as  to  put 
me  in  the  king's  list  of  his  own  accord,  by   which  I  saved  a  gr«at 
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sum  of  money  :  only  my  exercises  I  had  composed  in  vain,  and 
reckon  so  much  time  lost.  His  majesty  has  made  a  general  con- 
quebt  of  the  atFectations  of  grumbling  people  wherever  he  was  ;  and 
expressed  a  great  deal  of sati^fdction  in  b:;ing  so  kindly  received  by 
the  university.  The  duke  of  Somerset  (whj  is  said  to  glory  more 
in  being  chancellor  of  Camlindge  than  in  his  other  titles)  exerted 
bimself  in  a  fine  speech,  which  he  thus  concluded  :  If  our  urnvrrsU 
/y  is  not  the  learnedest  iocief?/  in  thewortd^  your  Mnjcsfi/*s  late  pre- 
sent will  make  us  so.  The  university  orator  made  a  very  ingenious, 
leai'ned,  Latin  speech,  which,  as  well  as  Dr.  Bentley*s,  the  king 
said,  he  understood  every  word. 

'  As  long  as  the  king  staid  at  Cambridge,  one  heard  nothing  (al- 
though it  was  upon  a  Sunday)  but  ringing  of  bells,  Fivat  Rex  f 
king  George  forever!  The  country  people  came  ten  miles  and  far- 
ther to  see  this  solemnity ;  and  the  king  was  pleased  to  shew  him*  ' 
self  openly ;  admitted  every  body  where  he  dined,  made  presents  to 
the  poor  of  all  parishes,  to  the  two  gaols,  to  the  ringers  of  every 
church,  and  to  the  sizars  of  Trinity  College.  What  will  the  sister 
university  say  to  this  ?. 

*  My  lord,  I  remember  you  were  kindly  pleased  to  give  me  a  faint 
promise  of  a  dissertation  upon  my  S.ixoi\  laws.     I  could  wish  busi- 
ness would  give  your  lordship  leave  to  spend  now  and  then  a  leisure 
minute  upon  it.     I  am  persuaded   it  will  be  the  greatest  ornament 
of  my  book ;  and  my  incredible  pains  and  labour  wiii  only  be  reckon- 
ed  worth  having  or  reading,  because   such  patrons  of  learning  as 
^our  lordship  are  pleased  to  illustrate  and  to  recommend  it  to  the 
world,    I  am,  with  all  veneration  and  respect,  ray  honoured  lord, 
Your  lordship^salwaysdutiiful  son, 
and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

*  D.  VVILKINS.» 

Sach  appeal^  to  have  been  the  diflfereace  ia  the  political 
temperuture  of  the  two  English  universities  io  the  reign  of 
the  first  George  .The  Brst  George  waa  cai«88ed>  respected,  and 
honoured  in  the  university  of  Cambridge^while  thalof  Oxford 
made  an  effort  to  prevent  the  king  from  showing  his  face 
among  them;  bat  how  much  has  the  case  been  altered  in  the 
present  reign  ! — His  present  majesty  has,  we  believe,  paid 
two  or  three  visits  to  the  alma  mater  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis, 
but  have  the  waters  of  old  Cam  ever  yet  been  permitted  to 
reflect  his  gracious  smile?— We  shall  not  investigate  the 
cause.     Taat  will  be  matter  of  history. 

When  Mr-  VVilkins  was. admitted  .to  his  degree  ©f  D.D. 
Dr.  BeoUey  liad  lately'  beea  chosen  ptofessoi'  of  divinity^ 
aod  he  gives  his  fiiend  Bishop  Nicholson,  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  speech  which  the  professor  delivered  on  tlie 
occasion.-* Whatever  rebates  to  fientley  possesses  as  lauch, 
and,  perhaips^  even  more  interest  at  this  time  thha  ii  did  a 
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century  Ago,  for  his  was  oQ6  of  those  minds  wbich  are  mosl 
correctly  appreciated  by  poslerily. — His  theological  labours 
may,  perhaps^  without  much  loss  lo  futurity,  be  rolled  inio 
oblivion,  notwithstanding  the  accession  of  dignity,  which 
they  might  at  the  lime  have  derived  from  his  theological  pro- 
fessorship; but  of  his  critical  sagacity  and  erudition  we  will 
say  in  the  language  of  the  Thebun.  bard. 

Find.  Olyinp.  ]* 

We  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting  the  following 
letter,  from  its  relation  to  kuch  a  man,  and  from  some  inci- 
dentai  traits  which  it  furnishes  of  his  genuine  character. 

From  Dr.  Wilkins. 

BED E*T  COLLEGE,   JU«E9,    17l7. 
*  MY  HONOURED  LORD, 

*  If  the  Cantabrigians  had  the  advantage  which  the  Oxonians  en- 
joy t  to  write  daily  by  the  post  to  London,  your  lordship  should 
have  had  an  account  of  Professor  Bentley^s.  remarkable  speech,  at 
the  entering  into  his  office,  by  Friday's  post. 

*  The  whole  discourse  contained  in  substance  nothing  but  an  enar- 
ration  of  hts  performances  done,  and  some  that  are  to  follow.  He  be. 
gan  to  give  us  the  reasons,  why,  now  he  was  in  limine  seneciuiis,  he 
desired  to  be  made  professor,  in  spite  of  his  ringenies  rivals ;  and 
pafefecerii  viam  to  that  place  which  he  refused  eighteen  years  ago, 
because  he  formerly  had  other  views.     He   liked  the  company  of 
great  men  at  court;  but  now  every   place  in  London  was   full  of 
contention,  quarrel,  and  tumult.     Jam  Cantabrigia  placety  pla^ 
tent  bihliotheca^  placet  aery  placent  erudilorum  hominum  mores; 
so  that  he  designs  to  live  and  die  here.     He  thanked  the  pro-vice- 
chancellor,  the  master  of  Queen's,  and   his  two  senior  fellows,  for 
xhuobing  him  professor,  and  put  at  the  same  time  a  slur  upon    the 
three  heads  of  houses  that  should  have  been  present  at  (he  electioa. 
He  was  full  of  praises  of  his  predecessors,  of  whom  some  were  made 
bishops,  some  archbishops;  and  that  he  was  sensible  how   unwor-  . 
thy  he  was  to  succeed  them ;  especially  since  all  the   world   knew 
that  he  had  studied  more  the  Humaniora  than  divinity.     But  yet 
be  said  ihat  he  has  had  Thomas'  Aquinas  in  his  study  these   thirty 
years,  and  had  read  him ;  that   he   had  studied  Syriac,  Chaldaic, 
and  other  oriental  languages,  till  he  was  like  U)  fall  into  a  consump* 
tion.     It  was  true,  indeed,  that  he  had  printed  Phalaris,  Gallima* 
chus,    Menander,   Tally's  Tusculan  questions,  and    Horace;  and 
that  ihereb)  he  had  shewed  himself  a  philosopher  and  a  critic,  ra* 
thepthan  a  iheolvgus.     But  yet  he  had  printed  some  sermons   at 
Bijyje's  lectures,  uhicE    were   translated  into  several    languages; 
that  he  had  refuted  the  free- thinkers,  for  which  be  had  the  universi- 
ty's solemn  thanks;  and  augusiissimi  prindpis  malrona  bad  or* 
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Aere<l  WiftlVic  printnig  of  it.  Besides  tlji«<,  he  said,  that  be  has  renH 
\]^reat  many  otthe  fathers,  Gre(  k  and  I.ulin  ;  that  he  had  Clemens, 
Ori^en,  and  Eusebtus,  ready  for  »he  press;  and  if  that  would  not 
deserve  him  the  title  of  a  (heoiogus^  he  said,  that  under  Beaumont 
lie  bad  taken  his  doctor's  liegrce.  But  that,  says  he,  is  no  proof, 
because  a  man  by  being  a  doctor  of  physic  is  not  supposed  to  be  a 
physiciHD  ;  nor  a  doctor  of  laws  to  be  a  lawyer  (which  be  intended 
for  a  reflection  upon  the  prof*  sstors  of  those  two  faculties).  Then  he 
<Jestred  bis  auditors  not  to  judge  bis  ubilitiebat  present,  now  he  begins 
liis  office;  deiur  crescendicopia ;  'Awd  after- ages  will  show  that  he  is 
Hth^oiogui^  by  reason  of  his  excellent  design  of  a  new  etliti>>n<>f  a 
l^ewTesUmeut ;  of  which,  by  the  help  of  Origin  and  St.  Jerome,  and 
ftorae  very  old  MSS.  he  will  make  the  text  so  undoubtedly  true,  u/  ^ 
fnetnibtts  aposioiorum  vixpurior  tt  sincerior  evaserii^  which  shall 
for  ever  be  a  standard  of  religion  to  Christianity,  At  last  he 
promised  to  readuver  the  scholastic  divines  ;  and  whatever  of  mo- 
dern divinity  the  pamphlets  contain  he  would  buy,  and  excrci^f^ 
liimself  and  bis  disputants;  to  whom  be  <aiicf^  promised  to  be  very 
civil:  assist  the  respondents;  aAd  give  room  for  the  opponu.ts  to 
exercise  their  talents;  and  moreover,  that  he  would  encourage  any 
body  in  printing  of  divinity  hooks  ;  and  so  concluded. 

'  in  his  answer  to  the  question  about  the  supremacy  of  the  popr, 
he  asserted  that  abundance  of  Christian  bishops  ought  not  to  give 
place  io  the  bishop  of  Rome;  and  that,  if  he  was  to  meet  in  a  place 
vriih  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  our  archbishop  should  take 
place  of  him.  • 

'  But  I  fear  I  have  tired  youf  lordship's  patience.  The  ho\\^  call 
nse  to  perform  the  duty  of  this  boly«day  fur  a  fellow  of  uur  house 
that  is  gone  into  Norfolk,  ^hich  I  shall  do  every  Sunday  and  holy- 
day,  as  long  as  I  stay  here.  I  am  heartily  sorry  my  condition  is 
•uch  thai  I  have  not  a  hood  to  wear  over  my  surplice ;  and  1  have 
no  proEpect  of  getting  one  in  thi«  university,  it  being  against  the 
italutesand  custom,  lam,  with  all  respect.  My  honoured  lord, 
Your  lordship's  always  dutiful  sod, 

and  obedient  humble  servant,  D.  WILKIKS.' 

A%  these  letters  coatain  a  variety  of  interesting  particu- 
lars, the  editor  to  whom  no  one,  who  fs  acquainted  with  his 
nunieroua  and  useful  labours  can  justly  iaipute  any  want  of 
industry  or  exertion,  would  have  consulted  the  advantage  of 
the  reader  bysubjoinine  an  index  of  the  contents.  We  would 
wish  him  and  other  publishers  of  letters  trAiVA  are  worthpub* 
lishing^  to  attend  to  the  reproof  which  the  karned  MorbofT 
passes  on  most  of  the  editors  of  epistolary  works, 

^  Iliad  denique  magnopere  rtpr^kgndenium  est  in  plcris<}ue 
epistolarum scriptoribus,  nullum tUu  mifficiindicem^  qui  depotis^i* 
nus  literarum  contentis  docere  possito/  Morhoff,VoI,  If  lib.  1, 
cap.  xxiii,  §8* 

Ceit*  Kit.  Vol.  18^  Sepimber,  1809  D 
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Art.  \\\— Metaphysical  Essays ;  ooniaimng  the  Principles  attd 
fundamental  Objects  of  that  Science.  " Bt/  Richard  AiV- 
wan,  l>q.  LL.D.P.li.J.J.FAi.S.  i^c,  i^c  t'ol.\L  yp.  600. 
Payne  and  Mackinlay.   Ib09. 

*  METAPHYSICKS,' says  the  author,  *  comprehend  three  ob- 
jects of  inquiry :  first,  the  true  signification  of  words  used  in  trent- 
ing,of  intellectual  subjects  ;  secondly,  a  true  notion  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  its  principal  phenomena  ;  thirdly,  proper  notions  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  his  most  important  attributes. 

Of  Ibese  objects,  the  second  seems   the   principal.     The 
first  has  in  fact  little  more  xelatiou  to  metaphvsicks  than    to- 
any  other  science  ;  for  no  science  can  be  developfd  without 
i¥ords  nor  rendered  intelligible  to  others  unless  the   sense  of 
the  words  which  are  employed  be  definite   and    clear.     But 
in  a  metaphysical  treatise,  as  in  a  tiealise  on  any  other  sub- 
ject, the  sense  of  the  words  should  be  rendered  so  clear   aad 
definite  by  the  use,  that  those  who  read  the   book   may    be 
able  to  understand   it    without   a  dictionary  of  the   terms. 
Where  the  terms  are  used  iu  a  clear  definite  sense  no  ambi- 
guity can  arise.     If  Mr.  Kirwan  thought  it  right  to  accom- 
pany this  treatise  with  an  explanation  of  terms,   would    it 
not  have  been  better  to   have  arranged   them  in  the  form 
of  a  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  work,  to  which  a  reference 
might  be  made  as  soon  as  any  ambiguity  arose  V    With   re- 
spect to  what  the  author  calls  the  third  object  of  metaphysicks 
•  proper  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  his  mostjmpor- 
tant  attributes,'  we  must  confess  that-^to  obtain  and  to  com- 
municate these  notions  appears  to  us  more  appropriate  to  the 
province  of  theology   than  of  metaphysicks.     And    though 
we  know  that  theology  and    metaphysicks   are  often   con- 
founded, by  which  both  are  rendered  more  obscure,  we  are 
anxious  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  them  apart  and  to   make 
them  objects  of  distinct  consideration. 

The  proper  object  of  metaphysicks  according  to  us  is  an 
analysis  of  the  properties  of  mind.  The  mind>though  one  and 
indivisible,  has  various  modes  of  operation.  These  modes, 
when  considered  by  themselves  and  as  distinguished  from 
other  modes,  are  called  facilities,  as  memory,  imagination, 
judgment,  &c.  ;  and  the  mind,  when  resolved  into  these  fa- 
culties is  often  considered  as  an  organic  compound,  or  com- 
plication ot'  machinery,  which,  l^ke  a  watch  or  any  other 
mechahical  instrument,  may  be  tak«n  to  pieces  and  put  to- 
gether again.    But  these  faculties  are  not  so  many  distinct 
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pnrts  of  \\ie  miud  but  only  s)  iniv^.y  dis.ii.f  :Tr^l'»3  of  \\% 
agency.  The  great  percipi-if  j'w>ni\  om-.^  Il  is  lli.:  ^.i,.; 
mind  which^'/zr/^'^t^s,  which  .\//.v,  '..lii.-Ij  rouv.»/tv,  wI.ilIi  ic- 
memhcrs. 

To  analyse  the  facnllies  /-^f  Iju^  irJiid  is  to  sliow  its  d  lle- 
renl  modes  of  operativ)u.  i'ur  tlu'  muid  oldian.  hke  lliat  ot* 
the  divinity,  the  tm  tittium,  ran  bv»  known  (»nly  from  its 
modes  of  sensible  opeiatioii.  'i  he  mind  Jisf  If,  the  seif-ron- 
scious  percipient,  the  only  roni  rxistenre  in  the  constitution 
of  man,  is  placed  beyond  I  he  reach  of  human  observation, 
and  those  who  resolve  the  thuikini^  principle  inlo  a  (  onvola- 
tion  of  organic  fibres  like  the  brain,  nrglit  iis  well  suppose 
the  thinking  power  of  the  Almighty  s[)irit  to  consist  only 
in  the  organized  system  of  the  visible  universe.  If  there  be 
aoy  reality,  like  what  is  called  wio/^fr,  and  it  that  matter,  when 
fashioned  into  a  brain,  can  think  as  a  certain  class  of  persons 
called  materialists  suppose,  then,  on  the  same  pnnripie, 
"why  should  not  the  organic  universe  possess  llie  t/ditking 
faeolly  as  well  as  the  human  brain  ? 

The    first  essay    in  this    volume,    which   extends   as   far 
p.  149s  '5  taken  up  with  explanations  of  terms  some  of  \\  hich 
might  have  been  omitted  without  any   disadvantai^e  to    the 
work,  as  their  signification  is  sullicieutly  clear   and   drfifiile 
without  the  aid  of  a  glossary.     For  instance,  in  §  i.  c.  ii.   the 
author  attempts  to  explain  the  teims  ('  being,  existence,   es- 
sence, possibility  ;')  the  notions  included  in    ^ahich  are  too 
well  known  to  need  any  explanation,  and  the  definite  use  of 
these  terms  in  the  treatise  itself  would  have  prevented    any 
mistake  in  the  application,     in  §  ii.  we  find  explanations  of 
these  words  '  substance,  nature,  subsiblence  and  personality.' 
Of  these  what  the  author  says  on  the  term '  substance,'  seems 
to  us  very  definite  and  satisfactory.     I'his  we  sliall  quote  be. 
caaseit  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  show  the  metapMy-ical 
system  which  the  author  has  embraced,  ai.d  which  liiai  y  pro- 
found thinkers  have  deemed  to  furiiiili  tJiC  riiofi  lucicl  iiisu\!iL 
into  the  phenomena  of  mind. 

'  Substance  in  the  metaplj}bic;il  j»tTi-p  d.iu.U'a  il.c  «^>,';h»^t  cf  v;^- 
rious  states,  attributes,  po\\rr>,  or  in*  (i  ficniuns,  i:-  «*  .r.i  rr  i,  *  :- 
tJty  remaining  the  same,  ar.d  to  which  vuriDUs  p;,  ..  1 1't^  btl«  .  '  c  r 
are  ascribed,  though  its  «65('.cc  be  al  ;•/ UKf'y  l'; '%.'  .v.t',  i'  :^  ;i 
being  essentially  perceptive. 

*  The  knowiedgc  we  hav  of  it  is  (i(  :;vk1  in  in  '  ur  c<  n^ci*  <i-i  "-i 
that  our  mind,  soul,  or  th:r.\in:;  principle,  is  (.i  o  luui  ilo  s':-e 
when  we  fet*l  pleasure  anrf  vl;en  \v«  \rv\  ['Axn  ;  vlrn  vv»  gi  i»jvf  utmI 
when  we  rejoice  ;    when  we  see  and  when  \nc  cJu  i-.-jI   slu  ;   ^^hea  we 

Us 
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desire,  will,  or  resolve;  and  when  we  jut^gc,  &c#  The  subject  of 
these  ({iiTerent  states  of  our  mind,  whether  active  or  passive,  we  call 
its  substance,  * 

'  The  existence  of  only  three  sorts  of  substances  is  known  to  us  ; 
that  of  our  own  minds  by  consciousness,  that  of  other  men  by  anar 
logy,  that  of  God  by  ratiocination  and  analogy,  .and  thai  of ,^ angels 
by  revelation.  The  existence  of  that  substance,  u  bich  is  u^uaUy  &-«- 
cribed  to  the  fictittous  external  objects  of  our  sensation^.,  ia  not,  only 
destitute  of  any  solid  prool,  but  fibsolutely  inDp.ossible,'a$;lvillberc* 
after  be  proved  ;  but,' in  a  physical  sense,  t4iat  is,.io  comjiiQa^^laii*,. 
guage,  certain  aggregates  of  sensations,  or  sensible  qualities  copprep  . 
headed  under  the  same  name,  are  called  substances.' 

What  Mr^  Kirwan  says  on  '  subsistence/  might  ^s  well 
BOlbave  been  said,  for  it  adcls  nothing  to  the  slock  of  our 
knowledge  nor  to  the  number  of  our  ideas. 

^  puhamel,'  says  Mr.  Kirwan,  ^  owns  that  the  distinction  of  sub- 
sistence from  substance  is  only  known  to  us  though  the  mysteries  of 
the  Trinity  and  incarnation  ;  that  is  ignotumper  ignotius.  Tournely 
also  allows  the  (iiflforent  significations  of  subsistence  to  be  theological 
Actions  and  scarcely  intelligible.'^ 

A  metaphysical  treatise^  in  which  all  that  we  want  ii 
clear  ideas  definitely  expressed,  should  abstain  even  from  the 
Dotice  of  these  and  similar  absurdities.  We  are  anxious  to 
know  what  the  truth  is,  rather  than  how  it  has  been  pervert* 
ed.  'QThe  author  says  that  the  definition  of  personality, 
which  Dr.  Paley  has  inserted  in  his  Natural  Theofogy,  it 
the  best.  Dr.  P.  says  '  the  capacities  of  contriving,  de- 
signing, and  reasoning,  constilutc  personality,  f^r  they  imply 
conscious  ess  and  tfipught;  Mr.Kirwa^n  has  added  I'easoning;' 
for  he  says  that '  else  brute  animals  might  be  called  persons,' 
which  is  not  done  even  by  them  who  allow  them  thougKt. 
The  definition  of  personality,  as  it  has  been  exhibited  by 
"Dr.  Paley  and  improved  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  appears  to  us 
very  indefinite  and  obscure.  For  if  '  the  capacities  of  con^ 
iriving,  designing,  and  reasoning,  constitu(e  personaiity,'  per- 
sonality does  not  belong  to  a  man  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  or 
in  a  state  of  intellectual  vacuity.  But  may  not  personality 
be  predicated  of  an  ideot  as  well  as  a  sage )  Personality  does 
not  necessarily  imply  intellectual  activity.  What  then 
does  personality  constantly  imply  ?  The  exterior  or  interior 
identity  of  the  human  individual  in  any  circumstance'*. 

§  iii.  treats  of*  mode,  property,  quality,  accident.'  Here 
we  fiiid  nothing  that  strikes  us  as  erroneous,  but  much  that 
seeded  no  explanation,  and  therefore  superfluous.    '  Dif- 
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ference, distinction,  privation,  opposition/ conslitnte  the  snb- 
jeci  of§iv.  Here  the  aathor  mnkes  a  just  and  nice  dii- 
cnaitoaiion  between  difference  and  distinction*  Difference 
is  opposed  to  sinjilaritj,  in  one  or  more  respects,  as  a  globe 
of  metal,  and  a  globe  of  ivory,'  of  the  «»ame  dimensions  are 
similar  fn  respect  to  their  shape,  but  different  in  every  other 
respect.'  But  distinction  denotes  the  absence  of  exact  iden* 
tity  ;  as  two  globes  of  the  same  metal  *  may  be  exaclly  si* 
milar  and  consequently  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  each 
other;'  but  which  are  yet  perfectly  distinct,  since  they  are 
two  and  not  one.  But  in  this  section  as  in  other  places^  Mr. 
Kirwan  undertakes  to  explain  some  things  which  can  hardly 
be  rendered. more  clear  and  definite  by  any  explanation.  §  r. 
treats  of  unity,  number,  quantity,  individnation,  identity, 
infinite,  indefinite.'  Mr.  a.  says  that  *  quantity  denotes 
any  thing  susceptible  of  increase  or  diminution,  until  this 
increase  arrives  at  its  maximum,  or  the  diminution  to  a  minU 
mum  J  Tbis  appears  rather  a  vague  d'efintticfb  and  impro. 
perly  expressed.  How  is  a  diminution  to  '  arrive  to  a  mini. 
mumV  A  better  definition  would  be  : — quantity  expresses 
the  relation. of  things  with  respect  to  magnitude;  and  this 
magnittide  is  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  comparative 
criterion  of  large  or  small  which  is  present  in  the  mind. 

Mr.  K.  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Locke  in  thinking  iden- 
tity to  be  a  relation  either  to  time  or  place.  Identity  is  one 
of  those  subjects,  which  has  been  much  perplexed  by  the 
explanation.  The  idea  of  identity  is  derived  from  observ- 
ing the  oneness  of  oiir  consciousness,  or  the  consciousness 
of  being  the  same  percipient  at  different  intervals  of  time. 
But,  though  identity,  as  applied  to  man,  denotes  the  power 
of  self-recognition,  yet  that  power  does  not  constitute  iden- 
tity ;  for  the  identity  of  any  particular  individual  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  want  of  reminiscence,  identity,  as  applied  ip 
man,  denotes  strictly  the  same  unchanged  and  unchan^eable, 
percipient  nnity,  notwithstanding  any  diversity  of  modes  or 
of  relations  as  to  time,  place^or  other  objects  which  it  may 
bave  experienced.  But  identity  cannot  properly  be  predi- 
cated of  inanimate  thmgs  which  are  maae  up  of  fluctuating 
modes.  The  term  identity,  for  example,  when  applied  to 
a  tree,  or  a  plant,  to  an  ohk  or  a  cabbage,  denotes  rather  the 
continuityof  specific  similitude  thi^n  of  the  same  essential 
individuality. 

The  profound  author  of  the  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion  says  io  bis  dissertation  on  personal  identity, 
that: 
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*  what  makes  vegetables  (he  same  in  ihe  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  does  not  uppear  to  have  any  relation  to  this  of  personal  iden- 
liiy  ;  because  the  word  same,  \^llen  applied"  to  them  and  to  pcrfion, 
is  not  (inl)  applied  to  different  .substances,  but  it  is  aUo  used  in  differ- 
ent sense?.  For  when  a  man  swears  to  the  same  tree,  as  having 
stood  fifiy  years  in  the  same  place,  he  means  only  the  same  to  all 
the  purpobcs  of  property  and  uses  <;f  common  life,  uwd  not  that  the 
tree  has  be<n  all  ihat  lime  the  same  in  the  strict  philosophical  sense 
of  the  word.' 

According  to  the  author  whom  we  have  just  qnoled,  llie 
identity  of  a  plant  '  consists  in  a  continuation  of  tlie  same 
life,  communicated  under  tlie  same  organization,  to  a  num- 
ber of  particles  of  matter,  whether  the  same  or  not.'  We 
shall  not  make  any  remark  on  what  the  author  s.iyson  infi- 
Tjiludein  §  vi.  because  we  do  not  think  that  his  explanation 
is  likrJy  to  dissipate  the  obscurity  iu  which  the  subject  is  in- 
volved. 

Jn  §vii.  the  author  treats  of  '  action,  change,  force, 
power,  object;,  suhj(»ct,  perfection,  cause,  manner,  principle, 
f'hance/  I  lore  we  find  much  that  is  very  forcibly  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  materialists.  Thus  we  are  told  that '  ac- 
tion is  a  modification  of  mind  produced  by  the  mind  itself;' 
and  that  \\hcn  the  mind  judges  or  when  it  wills  it  produces 
its  own  mc-dificaiions.  But  the  materialists  pretend  that  the 
iTiiiid  18  passive  in  all  its  deteimin«ations  ;  that,  like  a  soft 
substance,  it  is  more  fit  to  receive  than  to  communicate  im- 
pressions ;  that  its  judgments,  instead  of  being  free,  arc  the 
effect  of  invisible  coercion,  and  whether  it  chooses  either 
good  or  evil,  its  acts  are  equally,  the  result  of  an  irresistible 
necessity.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Kirwan,  p.  69,  '  the 
mind  itself  essentially  possess^*  the  power  of  producing  its 
volitions  ornolilions,  and  ilsjudicial  determinations/ 

*  And  indirectly,  that  is,  by  the  intervention  of,  and  in  confor- 
mity with,  certain  laAS  tippointed  by  the  Supicme  Being,  it  can  at 
will  lilter  its  ideas,  and  in  many  cases  its  sensations  excite  motion 
in  its  own  br)dy,  and  by  it  in  other'bodies  ;  and  this  may  be  consi- 
dcrcd  as  an  eflic'ent  cause  though  secondary,' 

Wlun  the  n>ind  clearh/  pcrceiv€$  the  relation  or  discor-* 
dancy  between  two  or  more  ideas  or  propositions,  assent  or 
dissent  necessarily  ensues.  The  mi^nd  may  be  under  the 
influence  of  prrjudices  which  may  obscure  the  perception, 
or  produce  an  insensibility  to  the  force -of  truth  ;  or  it  may 
be  influenced  by  considerations  which  cause  it  to  disguise 
its  conviciioLs.    But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  evidence  of 
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trull),  wlien  perceived^  docs  not  force  the  assent  of  the  un- 
derstanding; \'ov,  in  the  tirst  ca$e>  owing  to  the  obscura- 
tion of  prejudice,  the  evidence  is  not  seen  ;  and,  in  the  se- 
cond, it  is  seen,  but  not  confessed-  But  if  the  evkJence  of 
irulh  l)e  of  such  a  nalure  as  to  coerce  the  assent  of  ihe  mind, 
liuw  can  the  mind  be  said  to  be  free  in  its  judgments  f  In  the 
act  of  judging  we  are  certain!}'  not  free^  for  we  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  evidence.  It  is  not  at  our  option  to  assent 
either  to  trutli  or  to  error ;  for  the  mind  cannot  help>  at  least 
secretly,  yielding  its  absent  to  that  proposiiioUj  which  to  the 
reason  of  the  individual  appears  to  possess  the  preponde« 
ranee  of  proof.  Hence  we  see  that  from  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  and  from  the  force  of  those  relations 
in  which  we  are  placed,  there  is  such  a  natural  agreement 
between- the  evidence  of  truth  and  the  Assent  of  the  mind, 
that  truth  needs  no  other  auxiliaries  than  itself  to  support 
its  interests,  or  to  plead  its  cause.  Hence  also  we  discern 
the  folly  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by 
external  vit>lenee,  or  to  ^ve  \\  currency  by  any  extraneous 
means.  But  we  will  not  follow  this  digression^  which^  if  our 
limits  would  pernyt,  we  shou](}  huve  a  pleasure  in  tracing 
to  the  most  important  consequences. 

The  freedom  of  the  mind  does  not  consist  in  the  act  of 
judging;  but  i7  is  exercised  duritig  the  previous  examination. 
Tiie  mind  is  free  to  examine  its  opinions,  or  to  acquiesce 
without  examination.  It  mny  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  by  invcsligation;  or,  instead  of  forming  any  judgments 
of  its  own,  it  may  put  up  with  those  judgments  which  it  has 
derived  from  traditional  descent^  or  from  personal  autho- 
rity. Thus  far  the  mind  is  free  to  form  jin  enlightened  judg- 
ment^ or  to  judge  without  any  other  intellectual  liglit,  than 
what  is  reflected  from  the  opinions  of  other  men.  And  thus 
far  we  are  morally  accountable  for  judging  ill  when  we  do 
not  employ  all  the  means  of  forming  a  right  judgment  which 
are  in  our  power.  We  cannot  help  judging  right  when  the 
evidence  of  trutii  is  luminously  placed  before  tlie  mind  ;  but 
we  can  often  helpjodging  wrong  by  endeavouring  to  obtain 
the  best  proof  which  the  question  allows,  and  by  not  suffer- 
ing inferior  considerations  to  impede  us  in  the  search  after 
truth.  Tnis  appears  to  us  the  true  state  of  the  case  with  re- 
spect to,  the  libcrtjf  of  ihe  judgment. 

We  will  now  oootJider  the  question  of  liberty  with  respect 
to  the  election  of  the  conduct  which  we  pursue  in  life.  That 
there  is  no  action  which  is  not  influenced  by  motiveF^ 
though  those  motives  are  often  of  such  a  nature  at  to 
elude  the  notice  of  the  iadividual^  is  as  true  at  another  pro- 
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position,  ihat  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause.  No  man 
moves^e\ren  liis  arm  nor  his  foot  wiihout  some  contempora- 
neous volition,  and  this  volition,  which  is  a  slate  of  the  mind 
inducing  action,  is  as  much  causi'd  by  some  motive,  even  , 
though  unperceivcd,  as  any  of  those  volitions  of  which  we 
have  a  more  conscious  perception  in  the  greater  events  of 
life.  But  though  th«  motives  of  man,  ccMisidered  in  their 
agency  on  the  will,  necessarily  give  rise  to  his  actions  when 
no  external  constraint  is  imposed,  yet  it  does  not  hence  fol- 
low that  there  is  no  liberly  in  his  election  or  his  conduct. 
His  actions,  as  far  as  they  arise  from  the  exeroise  of  his 
understanding  oh  the  right  or  the  wrong,  on  the  good  or 
the  evil  that  is  placed  before  him  in  the  path  of  life,  are^ es- 
sentially free.  Mo  constraint  is  placed  on  his  moral  choice. 
But  sensation  and  reason  which  jiften  operate  like  tworon- 
travening  powers  in  the  frame  of  man,  soli  cil  to  different  ob- 
jects of  ptirsuit,  and  present  different  views  of  good.  Sen^ 
sation  prompts  to  present,  reason,  which  is  a  more  sober 
moniior,- incites  to  future  enjoyment.  A  present  and  fugi- 
tive good  is  more  the  object  of  the  one,  a  fijiure,  but  more- 
permanent,  of  the  other.  Sensation  too  often  prevails,  be- 
cause it  findr  auxiliaries  in  the  passions,  while  reason  sup- 
ports its  conclusions  only  by  the  deductions  of  experience^ 
and  a  calm  estimate  of  happiness,  in  these  circumstances 
man  is  at  full  liberty  to  choose  a  fleeting  or  a  durable  good, 
to  obey  the  impulses  of  seniwtion  or  the  dictates  of  reason. 
But  the  materialist  will  tell  us  that  a  man's  actions  are  the 
sole  result  of  his  circumstance^  and  that,  whether  he  does 
good  or  evil  he  has  no  liberty  of  choice.  Experrence,  how- 
ever, proves  the  contrary,  aud  ihc  ie/f- consciousness  of  fiberty, 
which  every  person  possesses,  and  the  regret,  which  follows 
the  abuse,  are  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  liberty  is  iden- 
tified with  his  moral  constitution. 

If  two  actions  of  opposite  tendencies,  as  for  instance  the 
stealing  of  a  purse  on  the  highway,  or  the  going  to  church 
,  and  receiving  the  sacrament  sollicit  the  choice  of  any  indi- 
vidual,  the  necessarians  will  tell  us  that  he  can  possess  no 
choice  in  the*  case,  hut  that  he  is  invincibly  compelled,  to 
do  the  action  which  he  does  ;  and  that  every  man  in  similar 
circumstances  would  do  the  same.  Hence  virtue  and  vice 
are  amalgamated  as  far  as'  respeots  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
individual ;  and  every' volition  is  resolved  into  destiny. 

But  the  necessarians  will  not  deny  that  man  possesses  the 
faculty  of  reflection,  and  that  in  all  or  most  difficult  cases, 
he  reflects  before  be  acts.     Those  actions  which  most  pro 
p^rlj  deserve  the  name  of  free^  and  to  which  alone  the  gene* 
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ral  epithets  of  Tirlaotts  or  yicious  can  be  applied,  are  the  re- 
Bolt  of  more  or  lets  previous  deliberation.  Different  mo« 
lives  or  considerations,  tending  to  influence  volition,  are 
placed  before  tbe  mind,  which  is  not  constrained  in  its 
choice^  bat  acts  according  to  the  views  of  good  which 
it  entertains  at  tbe  time.  When  the  resolve  of  the  mind  is 
once  fully  fcirroed,  and  n9  external  impediment  iptervenes, 
the  act  necessarily  ensues.  But  though  any  particular  act 
IS  the  result  of  necessity,  when  a  previous  resolve  has  beeo 
formed,  yet  that  previous  resolve  was  optional  in  the  mind  ri« 
tker  to  accept  or  to  reject,  AH  the  necessity ^  therefore,. which 
there  is  in  the  actions  of  every  individual,  must  have  been  ori* 
gin  ally  inducted  by  choice.  The  mind  was  free  in  its  previous  de* 
hberaiioiiSy  though  neceuitymay  be  predicated  of  that  which 
the  mindjDcilts.  For  though  ihe  mind  may  balance  proba- 
bilities, com|>Hre  reasons,  and  hesitate  before  it  decides>yet 
as  far  as  it  exercises  an  act  of  volition,  it  cannot  will  at  one 
and  tlte  s.&me  time  not  to  do  that  which  it  does,  nor  to  do 
that  which  it  does  not.  As  the  question  of  liberty  or  Dcees* 
aity  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  great  importance  in  the  Gon« 
duct  of  life^  we  have  thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much  oa 
the  subject,  which  is  usually  perplexed  in  proportion  9A  it  is 
discussed.  We  are  advocates  for  liberty  in  the  way  that  we 
have  explained  it ;  and  our  view  of  the  subject^  does  oot»  like 
the  scheme  of  the  necessarians,  confound  the  distinctions  of 
Tirtoe  and  of  vice^and  destroy  the  moral  responsibility  of  man. 

(To  hp  continued.) 


Art.  Y.--^  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  a  peculiar  Regimen  on 
Schirrous  Tumours  and  Cancerous  Ulcers.  Ba  William 
Lambe,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phj/sidans. 
8vo.     Mawinan.     IBOQ. 

THERE  have  been  few  systematic  attempts  to  ascertain 
the  effectsof  regimen.  Much  patience,  indeed,  was  evinced 
by  Sanctorius,  and  other  labourers  in  the  same  field  of  ejc« 
periment.  '  But  their  observations  being  all  directed  to  one 
point—- the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  perspirable 
matter,  their  judgment  was  biassed  by  a  preconceived  hypo* 
thesis.  A  very  ingenious  physician  of  our  own  country, 
who  seems  to  have  united  a  scrupulous  fidelity  wiih  an  uii» 
remitting  zeal  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  undertoolc  a 
course  of  experiments  on  diet,  which  about  twenty  years  ago 
were  published  several  years  after  the  death  of  tlieir  author* 
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Tliis  was  Dr.  William  Stark  ;  whose  works  were  collccled 
and  edited  by  Dr..  James  Carraichael  S(u\lh.  He  was  ihe 
subject  of  his  own  experiments.  lie  lived  for  a  lime  on 
bread  and  water,  then  he  added  sugar,  oil,  miik,  8cc.  to  his 
bread ;  then  he  came  to  animal  sulislances,  noting  down^ 
in  regular  tables,  the  most  remarkable  effects  upon  the  body, 
health,  and  spirits.  But  Dr.  Stark  ivas,  unfortunately,  cut 
off  whilst  engaged  in  these  experiments,  and  before  he  had 
arrived  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions.  There  is  but  one 
important  fact  of  which  he  gave  prcliy  strong  proof,  iljs 
that  sugar  taken  in  large  quantities  induced  scorbutic  symp- 
toms. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Stark 
were  continued  with  the  perseverance  necessary  to  afford 
any  certain  conclusions.  Living  on  vegetables  for  a  month 
or  two  U  little  more  than  what  is  annually  done  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  if  any  thing  positive  or  important 
could  be  deduct'd  from  such  a  course,  there  can  be  nodet'ect 
of  materials  to  proceed  upon.  The  whole  time  occupied  by 
his  experiments  was  no  more  than  seven  months;  during, 
which  he  tried  four-and-iwcnty  varieties  of  regimen.  This 
time,  as  \vc  may  conclude  from  facts  in  the  history  of  disea- 
ses^ and  as  is  evident  from  sonie  contained  in  this  inquiry,  is 
not  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  etTects  of  a  single  course. 

That  more  may  he  tifected  in  chionic  diseases  by  regi- 
men than  by  medicine,  is  conformable  to  the  sentiments 
both  of  philosophers  and  physicians.  'Curing  of  diseases/ 
says  Lord  Bacon,  *  is  effected  by. temporary  medicines;  but 
lengthening  of  life  requireth  observation  of  diets.-  The 
regimen  of  Dr.  Lambe  has  at  least  the  recommendation  of 
simplicity  in  ils  favour.  Itconsists  of  two  parts.  The  first, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  himself,  regards  a  per- 
petual attention  to  the  fluid  matter  which  is  gsed.  The 
second  Is  confining  the  patient  to  a  strict  vegetable  diet. 
His  sentiments  on  the  first  part  of  his  regimen.  Dr.  Lambe 
gave  lo  the  world  three  or  four  years  ago  in  his  ^^  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes q/  Comtilutional Diseases]" of  vihich  the  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  recommend  the  practice  of  using  water 
puriSed  by  distillation.  The  examples  given  of  the  utility 
of  this  practice  had  some  weight  with  us;  and  in  our  review 
of  the  work,  we  spoke  favourably  both  of  the  practice  and 
of  the  candour  uf  the  author  ;  though  we  could  not  regard 
the  facts  produc'ed  as  by  any  means  strong  enough  to  esta- 
blish the  tiieory  which  the  author  attempted  to  build  upon 
them.  We  see  no  reason  to  retract  the  opinion  we  then 
gave,  since  the  doctor  himself  seems  now  nearly  to  hav« 
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ndopltii  out  sentiiiienU.     Habcs  conjitentem  ream.     Let  ui 
hear  his  owu  words. 

*  Tbough  I  have  not  seen  any  reasons  to  alter  the  opinions  I  have 
aavanceriln  mv  '  Inquiry  into  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Cure  of 
Cu/jsmuhonaf  Diseases/  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  had  some  <«x- 
amples  of  its  truth,  more  striking  than  any  which  I  have  related  in 
that  work  ;  a  wore fro/ow^frf  eje/x/'iVncc' (mark  his  wonN,  gentle 
reader)  •  has'bhown  to  me  that  the  method  I  then  proposed  was  im- 
perfect ami  inadequate  to  the  end  propo>ed.  In  the  first  cases  that 
I  treali'd.  though  the  relief  of  sosne  of  the  symptoms  was  beyond 
expectation,  others  continued  with  unabaling  obstinacy,  and  after- 
wards were  found  to  increase  in  severity  ;  in  others,  again,  the  advan- 
tage i^ainc  I  seemed  only  temporary.  1  was  at  first  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  lutle  effect  produced  upon  a  cci  tain  order  of  symptoms  to  a  want- 
of  due  perseverance  in  the  plan  laid  down,  but  at  length  I  found  my- 
self  obliged  to  renounce  this  hypothesis.  And  now  I  am  very  ready 
to  acknowledge,  that  1  have  known  epilepsy  continue  its  course  with 
unabated  violence,  during  a  course  of  distilled  water  ;  thatg  mty  fits, 
though  iheir  accustomed  periods,  have  been  interrupted,  and  their 
vioUnce  much  miUgated,  that  consumj^live  symptoms,  that  pain- 
ful affections  of  the  heai,  that  even  mania  has  made  its  first  appear. 
ance,  under  circumstances,  where  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
course  of  pure  water  had  been  very  steadily  adhered  to.' 

So  much  camlonr  certainly  disposes  us  to  give  a  favour- 
able  ear  to  Dr.  K's  suggestions.     His  assertion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cancer  is  vtry  simple  and  distinct.     Cancer,  under 
all  its    forms,  is  a  disease  naturally  progressive.     It  more 
usually  begins  in  a  point ;   frona  which  it  spreads  gradually, 
but  not  uniformly  in  every  direction  ;  more  particularly  la 
the  course  of  the  lymphatics.    The  lump  becomes  adherent 
to   the  skin,  which  becomes  gradually  discoloured.     A  hole 
is  formed  in  the  interior  part  of  the  tumour,  the  incumbent 
skin  is  removed,  the  subjacent  parts  slough,  and  a  scabrous, 
and  irregular,  and  painful  tumour  is  changed  mto  an  equally 
irregular,  jagged,  and  painful  sore.     During  this  time  the 
thickening  spreads  both  laterally  and  perpendicularly ;  the 
parts  become  adherent  to  the  bones  undernealh,and  the  bones 
themselves  ire  at  length  involved  in  the  disease.  Besides  all 
this  series  of  calamities,  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  the  course 
of  absorption,  swell,  inflame,  ulcerate,  and  become  them- 
selves  carcinomatous,    and  this  both  internally   and  exter- 
jially  ;  large  chains  of  diseased  glands  having  been  often  de- 
tected  after  death,  excited  by  the  action  of  a  cancerous  sore- 
All  this  train  of  symptoms  has  been  accounted  for  hitherto 
ia  two  ways.     First,  a  poison  has  been  thought  to  be  gene- 
rated in  the  part :  this  would  readily  explam  the  circum- 
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stance  of  ihe  disease  spreading  in  the  direction  of  the  ab- 
torbing  vessels;  (hough  it  is  not  a  proof  of  the  real  exist- 
ence of  a  poison,  simple  irritatidVi  being  often  enough  to 
swell  and  inflame  the  lymphatic  glands.  But,  secondly,  as 
the  disease  spreads  also  into  parts  unconiiected  with  the 
course  of  absorption,  and  even  quite  oppos  to  to  it  a  cance- 
rous part  has  been  supposed  to  possesrsa  pi^culiar  an.d  speciBc 
power  of  contamination,  though  the  writers  who  tbpouse 
this  idea  confess  themselves  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature 
or  mode  of  this  contamination,  it  is  therefore  a  s^rt  of  oc- 
cult quality,  or  expression,  which,  while  it  pretends  lu  ac- 
count for  ao  exlraordiQary  phenomenon,  leaves  us  «'is  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever  with  regard  to  its  causes.  Dr«  Lambe's 
account  of  this  properly  of  the  cancer  is  very  simple,  and  as 
it  professes  to  )fe  deduced  from  experiment,  it  certainly  me- 
rits the  greatest  attention.  The  spreading  of  cancer,  he 
says^  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  constant  operation  oF  de- 
leterious matter  with  which  common  waXer  is  impregnated. 
'The  proof  of  this  is,  that  by  the  use  of  distilled  water  the  can- 
cer,whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  tumour  or  of  an  ulcer,ceases 
to  spread.  The  cases,  which  make  up  the  body  of  these 
reports,  are  intended  principally  to  prove  and  illustrate  this 
▼ery  singular  and  unexpected  fact,  are  not  all  of^  them 
equally  satisfactory.  But  the  first,  third,  sixth,  se^nth, 
eighth,  and  ninth,  seem  to  establish  this  point  very  distinctly. 
He  says, 

*  1  am  aware  it  may  be  objected,  thafwhen  the  cancer  has  become 
ulcerated,  it  does  not  always  mske  the  same  progress  as  it  did  be- 
fore; but  it  will  sometimes  become  stationary,  or  even  make  some 
apparent  advances  to  a  natural  cure.  But  in  these  cases,  though 
this  may  happen  in  the  part  first  affected,  the  disease  has  always 
been  making  progress  in  some  other,  commonly  in  some  contiguous 
parts  ;  the  whole  disease  is  never  quiescent,  its  activity  is  mere* 
ly  transferred.  Thus  Hlldanus  relates  a  case  of  cancer  of  the 
tangue,  in  which  a  tubercle  increased  Ho  the  size  of  a  cbes- 
nut;  it  ulcerated,  and  the  ulcer  contracted  and  closed,  so  that 
the  whole  seemed  almost  well  except  a  little,  crack.  But  in 
the  mean  time  some  glands,  which  had  tumefied  under  the  chin,  ul* 
cerated  internally ,the/r<sittif7i  lingua  was  destroyed,  the  lip  swelled, 
and  the  whole  tongue  itself  so  much,  as  nearly  to  fill  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth.  Mr.  Home  has  recorded  a  similar  circumstanoe  in  a 
case  of  cancer  of  the'  penis,  where  the  disease  in  the  gland  l)ecame 
ask  were  quiescent,  while  the  ravages  committed  in  the  groin  were 
violent  in  the  extreme.  But  in  all  the  cases  hitherto  related,  (ex- 
cept the  second^  where  the  suhject  was  very  old)  and  in  those  still  to 
be  reported^  the  quiescent  state  extended  to  the  whole  disease,  it  in- 
cluded every  partalikci  it  began  with  the  adoption  of  the  regiraeoy 
and  continued  uniformly  and  steadily  as  long  as  it  was  continued.* 
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Id  the  &rst  case  of  cancer  in  which  Dr.  Lambe  employed 
the  disuWed  w&ier,  it  had  the  effect  which  he  hfts  describod^ 
of  reducing  the  <(isease  to  a  state  of  quiescence  ;  but  pares* 
jsiDs  of  sickness,  wandering  pains,  and  convulsive  motions,^ 
continued  to  recur  with  unabated  violence^  the  patient  bfr* 
came  dropsical^  and  seems  to  have  died  of  tUat  disorder. 

*  Now,'  says  Dr.  L,  *  one  order  of  symptoms  having  been  so  clearly 
traced  to  the  operation  of  the  liquid  inge$(aj  it  became  the  most 
obvious  suspicion^  that  errors  in  the  nature  and  qualities  of  tha 
solid  aliment  might  be  the  occasion  ofsovae  of  the  other  very  severe 
and  intractable  symptoms/ 

These  were  the  circumstances  which  induced  Dr.  Lambe 
to  joiQ  to  his  course  of  distilled  water  a  strict  vegetable  regi«- 
men.  He  has  entered  at  some  length  into  thequestioD,  of^ 
ten  agitated  by  speculative  in<}uirer8^  whether  man  be  as  he 
is  commonly  deemed^  an  omnivorous^  or,  as  some  others  of 
'  oomean  name  have  believed,  an  herbivorous  animal.  On  this 
question  he  ranges  Rimself  on  the  side  of  the  minority.  The 
arguments  he  employs  are  not  novel ;  and  will  probably  fail 
tohave  much  weiji^bt  with  the  generality  of  readers.    The 


analogy    which  exists    between   man  and  herbivorous    ani* 
that  ifjie  has  not  persuaded  us  to  adopt  bis  opinions^  we 


mals  he  has  labouted  with  the  most  care,  and  we  must 


here  at  least  with  less  confidence  to  our  own 

iVe  think  that  the  facts  which  Dr.  Lambe  has  collected 
are  too  few  to  found  upon  them  a  general  theory  of  this  dis- 
ease, nor  do  we  doubt  that  a  more  extended  experience  will 
induce  him  to  modify  many  of  the  conclusions,  of  the  truth 
of  which  heisat  present  fully  pursuaded.  That  a  vegetable 
regimen  is  upon  the  whole  favourable  to  longevity  seems 
agreed  by  all  who  have  given  the  subject  of  diet  an  attentive 
consideration.  We  cannot  doubt  therefore  that  the  cancer^ 
and  perhaps  all  other  d  seases  are  much  slower  in  their  pro» 
gress  uiHler  Dr.  Lambe's  regimen^  than  under  the  common 
habits  of  life.  But  in  the  cancer,  in  particular,  death  is  most 
commonly  occasioned  by  disorder  of  the  lungs.  So  it  hap- 
pened in  the  case  on  which  Dr.  Lambe  ia}s  the  greatest  stress, 
amon^  those  in  which  the  disease  at  length  terminated  fatal- 
ly. VVe  allude  to  his  sixth  case,  in  which  it  appeared  that 
the  external  disease  was  kept  wholly  stationary  (that  is  it  did 
aot  spread  into  the  sound  parts)  for  the  long  space  of  three 
years  and  two  months.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  reaiaik- 
abie  fact.  But  notwithstanding  we  find  thai  the  disease  of  the 
lungs  came  on^  and  eventually  destroyed  the  patient.    Under 
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'  these  circumstances^  we  think  it  will  require  numerous  cases, 
and    the  observation  of  several  3'ears   to   determine    whe- 
ther life  can  be  prolonged  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  the 
coustitution  be  preserved  from  the  invasion  of  the  consump* 
live  symptoms.     But  we  are  anticipating  remarks  which  per- 
liaps  we  ought  to  have  reserved  till  we  bad  laid  before   our 
readers  the  conclusions  which  Dr.    L.    thinks  himself  war- 
ranted in  drawing  from  ihe  cases  here  recorded.  ^ 
But  we  will  first  give  a  summary  of  the  facts. 
The  first  patient^  as  we  have  said^  on   whom  the    effect  of 
using  the  distilled  water    alone  was  tried,  lived  about  a  year 
and  half.  The  spreading  of  the  cancer  was  immediately  stop- 
ped ;  but  she  became  dropsical,  and  had  many  other  grievous 
sufferings  under  which  she  sunk.     On  this  case,  be  remarks, 
that 

*  as  during  the  space  of  more  than  eighteen  months  the  schirrus  tu" 
inottr  neither  increased  in  bulk,  nor  formed  adhesions  to  the  side  ; 
nor  spread  into  the  surrounding  parts,  nor  ^fiected  the  skin  ;  nor 
shewed  the  smallest  disposition  to  ulcerate;  (all,  or  some  of  whicb 
events  form  tHe  common  progress  of  the  disease)  as  the  ulcer  of  the 
surrounding  skin,  which  had  been  gradually  and  uniformly  spreading 
for  five  months,for  the  remaining  eighteen  rerouined  in  mngnitudc  per- 
fectly stationary,  lost  its  carcinomatous,  character,  and  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  healing  sore ;  as  the  little  ulcer  followed  a  course  pre- 
cisely similar ;  as  no  more  ulceration  formed  in  the  other  iumuur<, 
but,  on  the  contrary  the  skin  where  disease  had  begun,  became  en- 
tirely sound  ;  it  seens  to  follow  irresistibly,  that  these,  the  proptr 
symptoms  of  cancer,  are  occasioned  by  the  use  of  common  water; 
and  are  suspended  and  cured  by  the  u^e  of  distilled  water  ;  and  that 
thercifore,  common  water  is  the  vehicle  in  uhkh  the  poison  of'  cancer 
is  introduced  into  ihe  system' 

The  second  case  related  was  of  a  very  old  and  infirm  sub- 
ject ;  and  for  a  very  considerable  time  the  complete  regimen 
was  observed.  During  the  first  eight  or  ten  months  the 
breast  swelled  and'ulcerated,  forming  an  open  cancer  of  very 
large  extent*  After  this  for  fifteen  months,  the  disease  never 
spread  further,  the  basis  of  the  ulcer  cicatrized,  but  the  cica- 
trization was  not  permanent.  Nearly  all  the  unsound  part 
separated  from  the  sound  ^  repeated  sloUghings,  and  ulce- 
ration. Dr.  L.  conceives  this  subject  to  have  been  too  old 
and  feeble  for  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

The  thicd  case  was  of  a  woman,  whose  breast  had  been 
extirpated  some  years  before,  a  small  tumour  had  appeared 
near  the  sternum,  which  after  some  time  sloughed  out.  and  a 
pan  of  the  cicalria^  ulcerated.  The  woman  used  the  distilled 
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^a\CT  for  ibirleen  months  ;  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
ditconOnae  animal  food.  She  died  consumptive  :  but  it  was 
observed,  that  though  neither  the  nicer  from  which  the  tu- 
moor  hftd  sloughed^  nor  that  upon  the  cicatrix^  showed  a  dis- 
position to  beal>  tliey  did  not  spread   into   the  surrounding 

From  the  fourth  and  fifth  cases  not  much  can  be  collected^ 
as  the  patients  died  in  a  very  few*  months.     In  each  of  them^ 
however^  tne  effect  on  the  local  disea^^e  was  the  same  as  in  the 
others,  il  continuing  ^vithin  tJieJimits  it  had  attained  before  ' 
tfae  adoption  of  the  regimen. 

The  sixth  case  is  the  most  striking  of  those  which  proved 
incaraUe.  The  disease  was  an  ulcerated  cancer  of  very  great 
magnitude.  It  was  prevented  from  spreading  for  the  long 
space  of  three  years  and  two  months.  Then  a  small  thicks 
ening  look  place  round  the  original  schirrus.  She  lived 
three  months  longer ;  and  vpas  destroyed  by  pulmonary  affec- 
tion. The  following  is  the  account  which  tne  author  gWet 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  regimen. 

*  It  may  be  useful  to  bring  together  into  one  point  the  most  promi- 
nent circumstances  of  ihii  case,  the  long  duration  of  which  has 
obliged  me  to  enter  into  a  detail  that  may  appoar  tedious.  In  six 
months,  all  the  ery!<ipeias,  without  the  disease,  was  removed.  Iq 
nine,  the  fungus  arising  from  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  which  had  be- 
gun to  shrink  immeciately  aft^r  the  adoption  of  the  distilled  water, 
was  wholly  removed  ;  and  the  ulcer  was  changed  into  a  larga  and 
very  deep  hollow  chasm.  In  fourteen,  the  power  of  using  tha  arm 
was  restored ;  a  power  she  continued  to  retain  to  the  last.  The  ana- 
sarca in  the  last  year  was  trifling  in  degree,  and  rather  unseemly 
than  a  real  inconvenience.  It  never  went  further  than  the  hand.  la 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  months  all  the  parts  which  were 
reddened  and  inflamed  about  the  main  ulcer,  the  hot  fiery  pim- 
ples, the  parU  from  which  there  had  been  a  constant  acrimonious 
discharge,  and  which  had  been  encrusted  with  a  foul  matter, 
and  which  subsequently  hud  broken  out  into  several  small  ulcers^ 
had  become  to  the  eye  perfectly  sound  and  healthy  ;  and  this  ap* 
pearance  they  retained  to  tha  last. 

'  And  this  was  nearly  the  whole  real  benefit  that  wail' received,  if 
we  except  the  almost  entire  cessation  of  pain,  and  the  stopping  of 
X/ie  discharge;  two  circumstances  which  extremely  promoted  her 
comfort,  but  the  ulcer  itself  proving  incurable,  the  other  changes 
were  such  merely  as  would  take  place  in  a  cancerous  ulcer  of  this 
description,  and  which  preserved  its  nature  till  the  end/ 

H a Vmg  related  his  unsuccessful  cases,  (as  far  as  the  tiltf. 
male    fatal  termination  CJin  be  deemed  such)  Dr.  L,  give* 
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three  examples  to  show  that  '  the  cancerous  tumour  and  the 
cancerous  ulcer  are  really  curable/  As  the  first  of  these 
farntsbes  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  utility  of  distilled  water, 
even  unassisted,  we  shall  select  it  for  the  instructloa  of  our 
readers. 

*  Augiisl  Slat,  1805.  Mrs.  G — »  a  widow,  aped  60,  hashad  for 
many  years  a  tumour  in  the  right  breast,  which  was  originaJiy 
caused  by  a  pinch.  It  was  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  crescent,  and 
of  the  magnitude  nearly  of  two  walnuts,  placed  together  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  longer  axes  made  an  obtuse  angle  with  each  ot^er. 
Still  there  was  but  one  tumour  ;  it  was  hard  and  indolent ;  and  felt 
of  a  granulated  texture,  as  if  composed  of  a  great  number  of  small 
tumours  compacted  together.  The  nipple  was  retracted  and  the 
skin  puckered.  Some  blood  had  sometimes  come  out  of  the  nipple^ 
and  there  had  also  been  a  serous  discharge  from  a  crevice  that,  had 
formed  in  the  skin  contiguous  :  but  these  occurrences  were  not  re- 
cent. Notwithstanding  the  schirrotis  tumour,  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
gland  was  not  enlarged  ;  but  it  was  ymaller  than  that  of  the  sound 
breast.    The  axillary  glands  were  not  affected. 

*  In  this  condition  had  this  tumour  existed  many  years  without 
appearing  to  be  any  materia  detrin^ent  to  the  health.  She  was  lusty 
and  well  coloured.  But  still  she  was  not  without  complaint.  She 
had  some  suspicious  uterine  symptoms.  Her  constitutional  affec- 
tions wereraihfr  of  the  description  that  are  called  nervous,  than  in-> 
flamatory,  being  attended  with  pale  urine  and  other  symptoms  of 
hysteria. 

*  She  used  the  distilled  water  nearly  twelve  months  ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  depided  and  satisfactory  than  the  effect.  She  almost 
immediately  appeared  to  have  less  tension  and  uneasiness.  In  two 
months  the  nipple  became  more  elevated^  and  the  wrinkle  of  the  skin 

.  in  a  considerable  degree  unfolded,  in  five  or  six  months,  the  liltla  ' 
tumours,  of  which  the  whole  was  apparently  composed,  were  much 
more  distinct^  so  that  the  mass  seemed  splitting  into  different  parts. 
In  a  short  time  after  this,  a  large  quantity  of  serous  discharge  took 
place  from  the  same  pointy  as  it  had  formerly  done;  the  point  from 
which  it  flowed  seemed  to  be  the  cicatrix  of  a  small  superficiaF  ul« 
cer,  which  opened  afresh.  A I  the  end  of  a  twelve  month,  the  whole 
tumour  was  either  wholly ,  or  very  nearly  absorbed^  and  the  sktn  of 
the  breast  was  brought  almost  into  close  contact  with  the  pectoral 
muscle.' 

The  circumstances  of  the  next  case  (the  eighth)  were 
nearly.similar  ;  but  the  process  was  sloVrer.  After  ten  or 
eleven  months  the  tumpur  inflamed,  so  as  apparently  to 
threaten  toslough  ;  but  the  event  proved  otherwise.  After 
this  occurrence  the  tumour  began  to  be  absorbed  with  the 
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^me  phenomena  as  in   ihe-  former  case.    The   glands  of 
the  axii!a>  which  had  been  lumified,  subsided. 

The  ninth  case  was  one  of  a  cancerous  ulcer.  It  had 
been  open  for  a  twelvemonlh,  when  the  course  was  begun, 
in  June^  1807.     It  continued  open  for  a- twelvemooUi  iiio(e. 

*  About  the  middle  of  1808/  Dr.  Lambc  informs  us,  '  she  began 
to  feel  more  pain  than  usual ;  some  haraorrhage  took  place  ;  this  was 
soon  f^iowed  by  a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation,  atiended 
with  more  pain,  and  a  much  greater  discharge  of  watery  matter  ; 
the  schirrous  edges,  then  began  to  soften  and  to  come  gradually 
away  io  pieces  of  about  an  inch  long,  and  as  thick  as-a  quill*  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  cavity  of  the  ulcer  was  greatly  increased  in 
magnitude;  and  the  discharge  again  assumed ihe colour  iiiid con^is- 
lence  of  cream.  This  process  was  attended  with  ranch  fetor*  The 
*  discharge  gradually  abated^  the  ulcer  contracted,  and  now  it  perfect* 
\y  and  completely  closed  up,  the  surrounding  skin  being  brought 
down  to  the  base  of  the,  ulcer,  and  covering  it  perfectly.  So  entire- 
ly  is  the  ulcer  obliterated,  that  except  for  some  relics  of  the  disease 
about  to  be  related,  it  would  be  impossible  by  mere  inspection  tode* 
termine  the  precise  situation  which  it  bad  occupied/ 

We  have  already  made  some  remarks  on  the  inferences 
Dr.  L.  has  drdYfw  from  the  cases  he  has  hitherto  treated.  It 
is  time  that  our  readers  should  be  put  in  possession  of  thom* 
They  are  as  follows: 

'1st.  The  spreading  oTschirrous  tumours  into  the  contiguous 
parts  is  immediately  stopped  by  ihe  use  of  Jistilled  water.  This 
has  happened  uniformly  in  every  case,  in  which  the  experiment  has 
been  made,  and  instantaneously  in  all,  except  in  case  ii.  wheie  the 
patient  was  both  extremely  infirm,  and  far  advanced  in  yeais. 

*  2J.  But  the  thickening  process  is  not  absolulely  prevenled,  but 
it  is  only  suspended.  In  case  vi.  it  was  suspended  for  thrre  years 
and  two  monihs,  when  a  small  thickening  took  place.  In  cas<  ix. 
when  the  thickened  edges  of  the  ulc^r  htid  sloughed,  ne\v  thickened 
edges  were  formed,  which  in  their  turn  also  sloughed.  'I'hc  thickening 
process  is  not  then  to  be  esteemed  a  diseased  action,  hut  rather  a 
necessary  step  to  the  removal  ui  the  diseased  part. 

*  3d.  Schirrous  tumours,  by  ihe  use  of  pure  water  are  removed 
from  the  system  by  absorption.  This  appeared  in  cases  i.  vii.  and 
viii.  There  is  no  reytoration  of  the  diseased  part  to  its  criginal 
healthy  condition,  but  there  is  a  complete  lo^^s.ot  substance  which  it 
is  probable  will  continue  through  life.  To  produce  this  absorption, 
it  is  not  neces&ary  to  confine  the  patient  to  vegetable  food,  though  a 
regard  to  the  general  health  would  render  it  aiiviMible  to  adopt  (his 
measure.  * 

*  4th.  Cancerous  ulcerations  may  be  cicatrized  by  the  combined 
Cbit.  Key.  Vol.  J 8.  September,  1809.  ^ 
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use  of  distilled  water  and  a  vegetable  diet.  In  case  j.  in  which  the 
animal  food  Mras  continued,  I  suspect  the  parts  would  not  have  be- 
come quite  sound.  But  in  case  vi. though  ultimately  fatal  ^several  ulce- 
rations cicatrized,  and  continued  sound  through  the  remainder  of  hfe* 
'  5th.  A  cancerous  ulcer  of  large  extent  has  b'  en  healed  by  the 
surrounding  skin  closing  over  and  becoming  bound  i^own  to  the  ha* 
sis  of  the  ulcer.  The  health  t'oo,  being  at  least  as  good  An  whenthe 
patient  entered  on  the  regimen,  life,  it  is  probable,  may  b^  prolong* 
ed  to  an  indefinite  extent/ 

On  this  latter  assertion  we  have  already  commeDted,  and 
indeed  the  author  confesses  t)iat  it  requires  a  long  series  of 
years  to  determine  whatmay.be  the  limits  and  extent  of 
life  in  those  where  the  system  has  suffered  so  deatructtve  a 
disease. 

Besides  the  cases  of  cancer,  there  is  a  yery  circumstantial  * 
and  satisfactory  account  of  a  spasmodic  asthma  radically 
cured  "by*  the  use  of  distilled  water  and  a  vegetable  diet.  The 
patient  is  (or  rather  was)  Mr.  J.  F.  Newton,  of  Chester- 
street,  Grosvenor-jjlace,  who  informs  us,  (for  the  case  is  re- 
lated by  himself)  that  he  has  in  cQnsequence  adopted  this 
mode  of  living  in  his  familj'. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  slating  that  the 
public  are  under  considerable  obligations  to  Dr.  Lambe,  for 
the  patient  research  which  he  has  displayed  in  investigatin<^ 
the  properties  of  common  water^  and  of  animal  food;  for  the 
several  experiments  which  he  4)as  instituted  ;  and  for  the 
singular  candour  with  which  he  has  related  his  failures  and 
liis  cures.  Tie  annals  of  medicine  will  not  readily  furnish 
any  instance  in  which  a  physician^prepossessed  in  favour  of 
a  particular  theory^  has  developed  its  practical  results  with 
so  much  ingenuousness,  simplicity,  and  truth.  In  perusing 
this  work  of  Dr. Lambe,We  were  strongly  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  the  author  has  no  intention  to  mislead  by  erro* 
neous,  nor  to  impose  by  exaggerated  statements.  His  object 
is  rather  to  benefit  his  fellow  creatures  than  to  obtain  prac« 
lice  by  the  medium  of  creduhty.  '  The  cases  which  Dr. 
Lambe  has  related,  if  they  do  not  appear  fully  to  establish 
his  theory,  at  least  prove  that  the  virulence  of  cancer  is 
abated,  the  suflTermgs  of  the  patient  alleviated,  and  the  life 
prolonged  bv  the  regimen  which  he  has  prescribed.  To 
hare  done  only  thus  much  in  cases  which  exclude  even  hope 
under  every  other  known  mode  cf  treatment,  is  certainly  to 
have  conferred  no  common  benefit  on  mankind.  We  trust 
that  the  ulterior  researches  of  the  author  will  throw  still  far. 
ther  light  not  only  on  the  cure  of  cancer,  but  of  other  dis- 
eases which  still  constitute  the  reproach  of  the  medical  fra- 
ternity. .  ^ 
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Art.  VI. — Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinri  ;  com- 
taining  a  Serin  of  elegant  Fiews  of  the  moU  interesting 
Objects  of  Curioiitif  in  Great  Britain,  accompanied  a  i/A 
Letter-press  Descriptions.  Vols.  III.  IV.  w.  Clarke, 
New  Bond-slreeU 

THE  reputatioTT  oF  this  small  but  interesting  work  is  now 
so  well  established^  that  our  praise  will  perhaps  add  little  to 
its  fame,  and  oar  censure^  as  it  will  only  apply  to  infrequent 
errors  in  judgment,  and  to  those  unavoidable  failures  in  prac- 
tice in  which  the  mechanical  execution  has  not  exactly  fol. 
lowed  the  will,  can  detract  nothing  from  its  value  ;  for  we 
know  of  no  work  of  art  of  equal  extent  and  variety  less  tainl* 
ed  with  such  imperfections. 

To  name  all  the  engravings  deserving  of  a  high  degree  of 
praise,  would  be  little  less  than  to  gives  catalogue  of  the 
whole  ;  but  we  will  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few 
which  appear  to  us  particularly  excellent,  whilst  we  point 
out,  especially  for  the  consideration  of  Messrs.  Slorer  and 
Greig,  some  instances  of  deficiency,  of  which  the  future  vigi* 
lance  of  the  artists  may  prevent  the  recurrence. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume  has  a  claim  to  uncom- 
mon praise.  It  is  the  S.  door  of  Mo')rvenstc)wecliurch,  en- 
graved by  Greig  from  a  drawing  by  Prout,  and  is  almost  une* 
quailed  in  delicacy,  richness,  relief,  and  the  true  efTen  ofliine- 
worn  stone.  The  explanation  of  this  beautiful  subject  will 
afford  a  specimen  of  the  descriptive  part  of  the  work. 

*  This  venerable  church  is  surrounded  by  the  boldest  works  of 
nature,  and  having  braved  the  storms  of  many  a^t^s,  presents  to  the 
lovers  of  antiquity  a  durable  specimen  of  Anglo-NormHn  architecrme. 
The  southern  entrance  is  through  a  porch  which  at  present  is  nearly 
perfect;  the  external  parts  of  this  entrance  are  ornHiucnted  with  a 
band  of  zig-zag  flat  and  inverted,  and  a  string  uf  roses  springing 
from  two  animals :  on  the  pediment  \i>  a  group  "f  fiirurfs  resembling 
crocodiles,  with  a  chain  from  their  months  intwinint^  a  iamb  ;  anti  at 
each  corner  of  the  pediment  is  a  large  groioq'ie  head.  The  inte- 
rior door  is  an  arch  richly  moulde(f,Hnd  ornamented  with  a  varii'ty  of  - 
beads  of  the  nondescript  kind  :  these  ure  turrounded  with  a  zig  zag 
ornament  similar  to  that  on  the  outward  appearance  of  the  yorcb. 
On  each «ide  of  the  door  are  three  pillars  with  large  capitals,  div«*rse- 
\y  and  exquisitely  wrought  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  age  in 
which  the)' were  executed  ;  some  of  the  heads  on  tins  d«w>r  having 
been  defflced,  it  appears  from  their  remains  that  the  foundation  of 
the  artist's  labour  in  their  formati-»n  was  nothing  more  thsn  a  plain 
roi].nd  pebble  wrought  into  different  characters  by  means  of  a  hard 
composition/ 
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Part  of  the  interior  of  this  church,  which  is  ia  a  corre** 
ponding  «t)fle  of  arc  hi  lecture^  is  the  subject  of  an  excellent 
engraving  by  Scorer. 

In  the  '  Cliapel  of  Oakhampton  Castle'  Mr.  Slorc^  has 
been  very  happy  in  conveying  the  idea  of  colour;  his  ruins 
appear  in  the  very  act  of  crumbling,  his  landscape  is  agree- 
abl6»  and  his  sky  uncommonly  liquid  and  tender. 

In  the  engraving  of  the  '  Arx  Diaboli'  (as*it  is  here  called 
with  indelicate  delicacy,  as  if  to  unite  a  classical  name  with 
the  sound  of  its  most  vulgar  appellation,*  )  Mr.  Slorer  has 
copied  the  drawing  of  Mr.  Thornhill  in  an  arlist*iike  man-> 
ner^<and  has  succeeded  well  in  conveying  the  effect  of  a 
deepening  gloom.  Perhaps  it  would  have  added  to  the  cha- 
racter of  stillness,  if  the  fragments  of  rock  on  the  foreground 
which  receive  a  subdued  light,  had  been  kept  yet  more  in 
nhadow^  and  less  obtrusively  handled  :  ont  figuk'e  also,  would 
have  been  better  ihan  a  greater  number. 

The  interior  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Chu^-ch  at  Northampton 
tears  honourable  testimony  to  the  talents  of.  Mr.  Greig, 
both  as  a  draughtsman  and  an  engraver:  but  we  disapprove 
of  the  introduction  of  pews:  they  make  no  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal plan  of  our  ancient  structures,  but  obscure  much  of  (he 
building,  and  often  disturb  the  proportion  of  the  whole,  la 
this  instance,  Mr.  Greig. has  managed  ihem  so  as  to  be  as 
little  injurious  as  possible. 

The  views  of  Wollasion,  and  Scott's  Grotto^  arc  the  only 
subjects  in  the  fourth  volume^  which  are  not  interesting  ci* 
ther  on  account  of  their  beauty,  or  their  antiquity.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  that  of  Woljaston  being  taken  from  the  botiom 
of  a  Roman  mounA,  from  ihc summit  of  which  there  i$  an  ex^ 
tensive  prospect,  gives  itjust  the  same  importance  that  a  view 
np  Watlmg  Street  wcruld  claim  because  St.  Paul's  was  at  the 
artist's  elbow. 

We  are  not  admirers  of  grottoes  :  if  we  were,that  at  Am  well 
would  have  no  pretence  to  our  admiration  ;  it  iV  a  staring, 
tasteless,  pile;  a  succession  of  three  deformed  pediments 
without  elegance,  simplicity,  or  picturesque  effect.  This 
was  probably  intended  by  the  architect,  that  these  qualities 
might  strike  the  more  on  entering  it*  Mr.  Greig  appears  to 
have  been  humbled  b)  his  subject.  The  flat  and  scratchy 
foliage  of  the  larchj  or  spruce-fir,  on  the  right,  the  lace* 
like  foliage  and  dii>proportioned  stems  of  the  distant  trees; 


*  We  arc  to  ixnagiue  that  the  couDtryman  inteadfl  to  caU  it  "  the  derii's  nn**^ 
when  be  shocks  the  eaifi  of  ladiei  with  a  more  inteliigible  and  more  adioitf  word. 
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i^nd  the  ingipidity  of  the  whole^  are  anworthy  of  him.  His 
engraving  of  the  porch  of  Baldertoa  churchy  io  the  same  \<y 
luDjf,  has  none  of  the  delicacy  and  appropriate  hajidllng 
which  are  so  adnoirable  in  his  otheretchings.  The  perspective 
of  the  upper  band  of  chevron-work  is  uuinlelligibie  to  us  j 
th^y  ire  most  probably  attribute  to  the  draughtsman, 

Veriim  opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum. 

And  when  we  consider  that  the  artists  are  engaged  upon  the 
work  under  all  the  varied  circumstances  to  which  the  human 
mind  and  body  are  continually  subject,  we  wonder  at  finding 
so  few  instances  of  failure  ;  and  it  would  be  anreasonabie 
not  to  forgive  them. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  engravings  of  this  volume  we 
most  include  the  singulars,  porch  of  Launceston  church, 
and  the  more  extraordinary  M.  porch  of  East  Teignmoutb« 
We  mast  discharge  the  more  unpleasant  part  of  our  critical 
duly  by  remarking  that  Mr.  Storer  has  been  very  unsuccess* 
ful  in  the  interior  of  Waltham-Abbev  church,  which  is 
coarse,  harsh,  and  dry;  though  his  drawing  of  the  per- 
spective has  much  merit. 

The  fourth  volume,  among  many  other  beautiful  and  well 
execated  sobjects,  contains  a  most  elegant  view  of  Byenacre 
Priory,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Greig ;  and  a  most  pictu- 
resque view  of  Bishop's  Teignton  church',  from  adrawingby 
Front,  iq  which  Mr.  Greig  has  shewn  great  taste,  and  an 
artist-like  attention  to  the  colours  and  qualities  of  objects. 
There  are  four  engravings  , from  Ifley  church;  two  of  its 
western  front,  one  of  its  north,  and  another  of  its  south  door ; 
all  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Storer.  The  two  last,  though  not 
•equal  to  the  western  door  in  redundancy  of  ornament,  are 
amongst  the  best  executed  etchings  in  the  work  ;  and  are 
equal  in  clearness  and  relievo  to  any  similar  prints  in  our 
recollection,  of  even  four  times  their  magnitude  :  the  effect 
of  light,  in  both  of  them,  is  particularly  pleasing. 

The  fifth  volume  contains  many  beautiful  examples  of  (be 
AAglo-Norman,  and  pointed  styles  of  architecture.  The 
church  of  St.  Cross  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these. 
In  Milner's' Rise  and  Progress  of  the  pointed  Arch,'*  he 
considers  this  pile  as  '  a  collection  of  architectural  essays.' 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  two  of  the  en- 
gravings accompanying  this  'essay,'  and  the  corresponding 
ones  in  the  subject  of  our  criticism  ;  particularly  in  those 
pf  the  two  pointed  arches  of  the  south  transept.  There  is 
more  of  dcl^ilj  and  tbcsefore  probably  greater  accuracy,  in 
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the  engravings  of  Mr.  Greig ;  but  tl>ey  all^  equally  well, 
answer  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Miiner's  theory. 

Greensted  church,  and  the  interior  of  Thundetjley 
church,  are  exquisite  engravings  of  Greig,  from  his  own 
drawings;  \\\e  latter  is  singularly  beautiful.  There  are  se- 
veral t  xcellent  engravings  of  Wingfield  Manor-house,  from 
drav  ings  by  J.  Hardwick.  St.  Cleer's  Well,  by  Greig,  is  a 
most  simple  and  brilliant  production  ;  and  the  south  door 
of  Kitkhampton  church  is  finished  with  great  delicacy  and 
clearness  by  JStorer  ;  they  are  both  from  drawings  by  Prout. 
We  have  already  noticed  two  subjects  which  appeared  to 
lis  unworthy  of  admission  into  the  Antiquarian  Cabinet :  our 
duty  requires  us  to  notice  a  third,  '^  Ascough  Fee  Hall.'' 
This  building,  we  are  informed  is  a  restoration  of  an  ediSce 
erected  about  A.  D.  1420.  The  centre  of  the  building  is. 
ornamented  with  a  very  obtuse  pediment,  containing  a  semi- 
circular sash-window.  Two  tiers  of  handsome  windows  in 
every  respect  modern,  except  that  they  terminate  in  a  point, 
enlighten  the  front.  A  pointed  arch  of  wood,  and  lead, 
projects  six  or  eight  feet  before  the  door,  supported  by  two 
circular  columns  of  Corinthian  proportions.  Such  is  the 
const  quence  of  the  proprietor's  endeavour  to  '  restore  to  its 
ancient  character/  a  building  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century!  We  should  have  been  reluctant  to  expose  the  ar- 
chitecluraLblunders  of  a  private  gentleman,  did  not  the  im- 
posing characters  F.  S.  A.  attached  to  his  nanie^  give  some- 
thing like  a  sanction  to  this  farrago. 

In  looking  over  these  volumes,  we  have  had  reason  to  re- 
mark that  both  Mr.  Slorer  and  Mr.  Greig  possess  great  ver- 
satili^ty  of  talent ;  but  there  are  some  points  in  which  they 
are  both  capable  of  improvement.  Mr.  Storer  fails  most 
in  his  trees;  he  etches  them  ;when  distant  with  too  stjrong 
and  jagged  an  outline;  and  his  leafing  is  sometimes  heavy 
and  lumpish  :  for  instance,  the  tree  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
otherwise  beautiful  print  of  the  Chapter-house  of  Thornton-  .  ^ 
Abbey.  His  foreground  trees,  on  the  contrary,  are  often 
too  thin  and  scratchy. 

Mr.  Greig  is  very  happy  in  his  distant  foliage,  and  en- 
graves Inndscape  with  great  clearness  and  feeling ;  but  his 
foreground  trees,  when  cutting  on  the  5k^,Viani6rtnnesB; 
and  are  deficient  in  respect  to  masses.  These  are  prevailing 
defects  in  modern  prints,  and  modern  drawings;  as  if  solidity 
and  depth  were  inconsistent  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  light- 
ness, It  may  be  alleged  that  we  are  condemning  the  exact 
copying  of  natural  forms  ;  we  are  so,  as  far  as  it  respects 
foreground  trees:  they  make  to   very  small  apart  of  the 
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y\ew,  that  except  they  have  sojnethin?  singular  to  render 
Ihein  remavkable^  we  should  recommend  the  frequent  sub- 
athution  of  a  more  beautiful  groups  or  of  one  more  in  cha- 
racter with  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

We  havQ  no  doubt  that  these  brother  artists  will  reflect  on 
our  hints;  and,  if  they  think  that  by  doing  so  no  superior 
quality  will  be  sacrificed,  remove  the  only  objections  (trif- 
ling onesj  we  acknowledge)  that  we  think  generally  appli- 
cable to  their  work. 

The  perusal  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabi- 
net has  afforded  us  very  great  pleasure  :  it  udites  an  art  and 
a  science^  wtiich  the  late  excellent  antiquary,  Mr.  Gough, 
lamented  as  "not  likely  ever  to  be  combined  in  a  state  of 
excellence  ;  and  from  the  abilities  of  the  artist,  so  well  em- 
ployed on  the  researches  of  the  antiquary,  the  public  is  ia 
possession  of  a  work  which  we  predict  will  outlive  more  as- 
suming and  more  expensive  publications  of  the  same  natjire. 
It  has  established  the  characters  of  its  conductors,  and  we 
hope  has  afforded  them  (to  use  a  mini^^terial  phrase)  the 
more  tangible  good  of  pecuniary  compensation. 


Art.  Vlf. — The  Georgics  of  Puhiius  Firgi/ius  Maro,  tram* 
iated  into  English  Blank  Ferse.  By  James  K.  Deare^ 
LL.B.  Vicar  of  Hurts  in  Suff'olk,  and  C/iaptatn  in  Ordi^ 
nary  to  his  Majesty.     Price  7$.     Longman  •     1 808. 

THE  fashion  of  the  day,  acting  with  the  full  powers  of  a 
commander  in  chief,  has  newly  regulated  the  uniform  of 
the  several  poetical  corps  lately  transferred  into  the 'British 
service  from  the  veteran  bands  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
curtailing  the  long  skirts  and  motrkish  appendages  of  rhyme, 
has  already  clothed  a  great  part  in  the  succinct  habiliment 
of  blank  verse.  The  admirers  of  the  old  costume  will  not 
forgive  Mr.  Deare  for  his  attempt  to  introduce  this  innovation 
into  a  version  of  the  most  finished  and  graceful  of  didactic 
poems,  and  perhaps  with  bitter  taunt  will  call  him, 

'  cut-throat  dog. 
And  spit  upon  his  gabardine/ 

Yet,  after  all,  without  entering  into  the  argument  on  the 
relative  merits  of  blank  verse  and  rhyme,  or  enlisting  with 
a  party,  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  an  opinion  that  a 
translatiocf  in  unfettered  verse  may  be  no  less  natural  and 
pleasing,  and  more  like  the  original,  than  one  wherein  similar 
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sounds,' and  unvaried  cadences  must  of  necessity  perpetnally 
recur^  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules  of  classical  versifica- 
tion. Nay  we  are  grilling  to  proceed  one  step  'farther,  and 
to  affi^'m  that  the  former  species  of  verse,  is  by  no  means  ill 
adapted  to  didactic  poetry,  grounding  our  conviction  on  the 
success  of  Dyer,  J.  Phillips,  and  other  writers  of  established 
'fame. 

Our  motive  for  offering  these  preliminary  remarks  is  a  wish 
that,  in  the  case  before  us,  a  candid  judgment  may  be  form- 
ed according  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  certain  hard  doctrines  of  proscription  and  excla- 
sioii,more  calculated  to  excite  the  detestable  spirit  of  party^ 
than  to  promote  the  cause  of  just  criticism.  The  kingdom 
of  literature  may  be  said  to  have  its  tories,  and  its  jacobins. 
Thus  they,  who  are  adherents  to  the  "long  established  sys- 
tem of  translations  in  rhyme  may  consider  themselves  as  the 
loyal,  and  treat  with  disdain  those  who,  contending  for  the 
freedom  of  blank  verse*,  and  equally  impatient  of  opposition^ 
may  denominate  tifemselves  the  friends  of  liberty.  For  our 
part  we  deprecate  the  introducfion  of  intolerant  systeojs  of 
whatever  kind,  and  are  far  from  attempting  to  reconcile  un- 
avoidable differences  in  matters  of  tasfe  and  ieeling,  the 
causes  of  which  differences  must  be  sought  deeper  in  the 
nature  of  man  ihran  we  can  go^  without  neglecting  the  busi- 
ness before, us^  which  in  the  present  instance  is  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Deare's  translation  abstractedly  from  the' 

ireneral  question,  whether  blank  verse  is,  or  is  not,  the  pre- 
erable  medium  for  a  translation  of  a  didactic  poem  from  a 
'  classical  language.  > 

Strict  justice  will  not  sanction  nnquahfied  praise  of  this^ 
Dor  indeed  of  any  version  of  the  Georgics,  which  is  not 
polished  ad  unguefn.  It  ia  probably  the  study  of  a  young 
and  ingenious  artist,  capable  of  representing  the  outline  with 
a  free  and  not  inelegant  hand^  but  who  lias  wanted  eithec 
care  or  experience  in  finishing.  The  master  was  seven  years 
in  producing  his  immortal  work,  and  if  the  scholar  had  ex- 
ceeded that  time,  and  gone  beyond  the  Horatian  period  of 
suppression,  or  at  least  had  engaged  in  the  revision  of  his 
performance  some  of  those  learned  friends  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  his  preface,  we  agree  with  him,  that  '  without 
doubt  it  would  have  been  muc<.  better  than  it  is.' — But  the 
vegetation  of  a  vernal  genius  is  nqt  easily  to  be  repressed;  and 
Canute  might  as  well  attempt  to  controul  the  course  of 
tiature,  and  bid  the  wave  reverence  his  royal  foot»  as  a  critic 
tp  stay  the  progress  of  a  bard  impatient  to  burst  into  public 
notice.     Mr.  Deare  seems  to'have  adhered  with  an  almost 
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verbal  scrupulosity  to  the  literal  rersion  in  prose  by  proFestor 
Martya;  consequently  we  are  released  from  the  necessity 
of  examiniag  the  fidelity  of  his  interpretation,  since  it  rests 
upoo  the  same  ground  as  that  of  a  work,  which  has  beea 
before  the  pubUc  more  than  half  a  century.  It  must  be 
owned  that  the  professor  proved  himself  to  be-  an  indefatiga- 
ble pioneer;  but  would  it  not  have  been  more  judiciousif 
the  present  translator  had  availed  himself  of  his  own  powers^ 
and  cut  his  own  way  through  the  difficulties  of  the  original, 
as  far  as  it  was  practiaable,  without  foreign  aid  PThe  fresh  cast 
should  have  been  from  his  own  conception,  which  would 
have  diffused  an  air  of  novelty,  to  which  correctness  might 
%ave  been  superadded  by  subsequent  comparison  with  the 
hibourv  of  other  artists.  In  proof  of  the  servility  with 
which  he  has  followed  his  pedestrian  leader,  we  adduce  one 
or  two  patffages. 

^Graoiterqi  rtidentes, 
C«dunf,&c/  Gcorg.  «•:    374,'J 

[iMiii^  itf  by  no  means  aa  obfioos  or  a  poetical  vefsion  of 
gra'^iter 

*  Tbey  meet  the  murderous  knife, 
Aud  loudly  braying,  swell  the  huntei^s 'shout/ 

Dtare. 

The  profeMor  wji,  ^  ^ 

'  Thty  make  a  Itmd  braying.' 

'  £t  pecudum  fulvis  velantur  corpora  tttis,* 

6.  iii.HSS. 
*  Whom  slaughtered  beasts  clothe  with  their  tawoey  spoils' 

Deare* 
'  And  have  their  bodies  covered  with  the  yellow  $po(ts  of  beaM^.' 

Martyn. 

In  another  passage  we  believe  that  he  has  derived  a  beauty 
from  a  note  in  Martyn  ;  we  give  bim  credit  for  his  dexterity 
in  availing  himself  of  the  hint. 

^  Aut  te*c(o  adsuetus  coluber  succederect  umbro^ 
Pestis  acerba  bourn,  pecoriq;  adspergere  virus, 
I'oviihumum/  £r»     ttf*     418.' 

'  Or  that  dire  poisoner  and  pest  of  herds 
'Wont to  crouch  low  beneath  the /rYf^r'i/ earth/ 
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The  note  alluded  to  says  that, 

*foxii  is  used  here  for  a  serpent's  keeping  close  to  the  earth  undcf 
the  muck  of  an  uncleansed  sheep-cote.'  " 

In  a  perusal >  not  altogether  cursory^  we  have  discovered 
but  one  instance  in  which  Mr.  Ueare  deserts  his  guide,  and 
therein  he  seems  to  have  erred  inadvertently. 

'  MuTii  jam  excretos  proLibent  a  matribus  h«dos/ 

G.  III.  398. 
*  And  from  the  teat 
Many  debar  the  new-bom  kidb' — Deare.       ^ 

excretos,  veil-grown,  or  as  Martyn  does  it  into  farmer-like 
Enghsh  ^  as  soon  as  they  are  grown  big.* 
He  has  even  imitated  his  precursor  in  his  omissions. 

'  £t  lauri  baccas,  oleamqucy  cruentaque  myrta/ 

6r.  I.  306. 

Oleam  has  no  representative  in  the  prose,  and  for  that 
reason  we  suppose  is  excluded  froaa  the  verse. 

We  cannot  therefore  give  this  author  much  credit  for  hia 
sincerity  when  he  says  in  his  preface, '  he  has  not,  he 
trusts,  been  unmindful  of  such  rules  for  translation  as  have 
been  laid  down  by  antient  as  well  as  by  modern  critics :  bat 
while  he  has  reverenced  the  injunction  of  Horace. 

Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere,  fidus 
Interpres, 

he  has  been  too  sensible  of  the  absolute  propriety  of  Virgirs 
language,  not  to  have  constantly  kept  in  view  the  qualify- 
ing precept  of  Quintilian  :  '  Neque  ego  9ra^a^^(V  esse  inter- 
pretationem  tanlum  volo  ;  sed  circa  eosdem  sensus  certamea 
atque  aemulationem.' 

But  its  poetical  merit  will  principally  determine  the  fate 
of  this  work.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  expressions  have  no 
want  of  vigour,  the  sentences  have  a  proper  degree  of  va<^ 
riety  in  length  and  pause,  the  style  in  general  is  riot  bald 
and  prosaic,  yet  notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  want  of  that 
indescribable  something  so  often  wanted  in  the  blank  verse  of 
the  present  day,  which  gives  to  it  flow  and  ease  and  dignity 
and  strength.  Perhaps  Mr.  Deare  has  not  sufficiently  stu- 
died the  elements  of  sound,  without  the  just  and  harmonioat 
combinations  whereof  no  poetry  can  exi8t«»->Perbaps  he  has 
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tuSered  ibe  dead  consonants  to  nsorp  the  place  of  the  aspi- 
rated, the  sibilant  s  to  predominate  over  the  rough  and  ge- 
ueroos  r,  the  close  vowels  to  supplant  the  open^  or  the  mutes 
the  liquids. — In  the  following  line, 

'  And  Tetbys' daughter,  dower'd  with  all  her  waves/ 

G.  I.  43. 

the  alliterative  effect  of  the  letters  d,  and  /,  is  injurious. 
His  prevailing  fault  of  this  nature  appears  to  be  the  too  fre* 
quent  usage  of  the  i.  It  is  no  defence  to  allege  that  sibilancy 
is  the  engrained  C^ult  of  the  English  language,  the  ^example 
of  our  best  writers  will  prove  ihat  much  may  be  done  towards 
removing  this  defect 

'  if  she  rise 
Her  face  suffus'd  with  virgin  blushes,  wind 
^  Awaits'  G.  I.  529. 

*  Or  Sirias*  star  scorching  the  tfainty  fields.'     G.  U.  421. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  justified  as  an  echo  of  the  sense,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  hissing  hot.     The  sibilancy  is  not  the  only 
fault  of  the  following  line,  of  which,  however,  it  is  but  justice 
^to  say,  that  not  many  similar  are  found  in  the  book  : 

*  Of  Mars*  frauds  and  stolen  amorous  joys.' 

G.  iv.  402. 

The  ear  is  offended  also,  with  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
words  not  duly  naturalized  or  applied  in  an  unusual  or  too 
.  learned  sense.  Novel  taken  aiii  an  adjective  is  generafly  a 
/rigid  expression.  We  see  no  beauty  in  the  loHowing  words 
which  should  induce  us,  to  take  them  from  the  class  of 
aliens  or  at  least  to  enroVthem  with  poetical  terms:  exsadata 
txsudation,  guadrifid,  exfoliated,  valid  load,  explicates  iu  co- 
horts^ subtermural  stream,  roscid  moon  ; 

•  Long  o'er  the  smoky  earth  explored' 

i.  e.  smoke  dried  ; 

'  Sweats  vnabioh*d 
Stick  to  their  skins/— 

In  a  poem  so  finished  and  ele^nt  as  a  translation  of   the 
Georgics  ought  to  be,  the  adtnissibilitj  of  colloquial  abbre* 
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viatioD  may  be  questioned  altoaether ;  and^  such  as  'mongsl^ 
'bote^.  'bate  for  abate,  will  hardly  be  tolerated. 

'  And  thou,  SylvanuSi  with  thy  cypress  tree/ 

the  picturesque  pari  of  the  description  is  omitted  in  this  line 

'  Et  teneram  db  radke  ferens,  Sylvane^  cupressum*'' 

*  Through  fame's  empyreal  realm/ 

if  but  a  Monmouth-streefc  dress  for 

*  victorque  virum  volitare  per  ora, 

»  •  "# 

'  Through  Jove's  grove,'  would  scarcely  be  tolerable  ia 
prose.    * 

*  With  his  helping  hand.*— G.  tii.  55«. 

''  medicas  manus/'  why  not  healing  hand  ? 

T^o lines,  and  a  part  of  a  thirdin  the  fourth  book  are 
omitted  in  the  translation. 

'Quisdeut,  hanc  Musae,  &c.' — L.  315,316. 
and  *  quid  me  ccelum  s{ferare  jubebas/ — L.  325. 

"  Densos  divum  amores"  ''  the  thick  loves  of  gods/'  we 
doubt  whether  this  usage  of  the  adjective  thick  will  be  justi- 
fied sufficiently,  by  its  correspondence  with  the  Latin  epi- 
thet. 

We  will  not  assert  that  the  following  line  does  not  contain 
ahull.  f 

*  Ixlon  stoppM  his  eo^r  rolling  wheel.' — 10,  S65* 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  we  discover  sufficient 
marks  of  ability  to  induce  a  wish  that  Mr.  Deare  hadoaore 
diligently  followed  his  master's  precepts,  and  had  brightened 
his  plough-share  with  reiterated  labour :  his  harvest  then 
might  have  answered  his  most  avaricious  desires,  and  the 
copies  of  hb  work  might  have  broken  down  bis  bookseller'a 
shelves, — from  their  number,  we  mean, — not  their  long  con* 
tinued.  pressure. — The  following  passages  give  an  earnest  of 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  degree  of  attention 
and  care  proportioned  to  the  courage  and  nobleness  of  the 
attempt : 

*  Ah,  happy  he,  to  whom  was  given  to  sound 
Great  nature's  depths,  to  banish  every  fear; 
To  triumph  o*er  inexorable  fate, 

Aad  hold  the  hoarse  wtfVe  of  grcsdy  Acheron 
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And  fortunate,  who  knows  the  ruraJ  godr*^ 

Pan,  old  Sylvanus,  and  the  sister  nymphs; 

Him  not  the  popular  fasces,  nor  the  pomp 

Of  regal  purple,  nor  fraternal  bonds 

By  impious  discord  yiolated,  move ; 

Not  the  fierce  Dacian  by  his  Ister  sworn, 

Nor  scbeng^s  of  »taie,  nor  kingUoms  doomed  to  fiiU, 

No  child  of  misery,  claims  his  pitying  tear, 

No  envied  wealth  his  bosom's  peace  invades; 

But  in  the  produce  of  bis  native  fields 

He  finds  the  recompense  of  all  bis  toil* 

Unknown  to  him  the  stern  decrees  of  law, 

And  tbe  mad  forum,  apd  the  public  rolls/— 6^.  iV.  585* 

'  Do  you  not  see,  when,  from  the  goal  dismissed  ' 
Contending  cars  now  pour  along  the  plain  ; 
When  hopes  alternate  swell,  and  tbrilling/irart 
Depress  the  hearts  of  youthful  chariofr^n; 
Jostant  tbey  ply  the  twisted  lash  and  give 
The  slackened  rein.     Tl^e  fervid  axle  flies, 
Now  low  their  course,  and  now  aloft  they  seem 
To  mount  the  sky  and  ride  the  vacant  air: 
Kor  pause  nor  rest ;  and  now  a  floating  cloud 
Of  yellow  diistis  rais'd;  and  on  their  rear 
Humid  with  foam,  the  rival  coursers  press. 
So  great  tbe  love  of  praise,  so  great  the  care  , 
Of  victory.'— G.  til.  135. 
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tins,  issuing  from  his  hyperborean  goal, 
umbent  Aquilo  the  Scythian  storms 
And  hanging  mists  dispels  :  wide  waves  amain 
The  golden  harvest ;  bend  the'murmunng  woods 
Their  lofty  summits  to  the  rising  breese; 
And  the  ipng  billows  curl  their  foamy  beads. 
And  burst  upon  the  shore  : — alike  o'er  fields 
And  o'er  the  ruffled  deep  he  sweeps  bis  course.' — G.  I'lV.  241* 

The  preface  la  aYowedly  old  plate  melted  down  and  re* 
cast  into  a  less  fnassive  form.--At  to  ootes^  fortunately  for 
the  readers,  there  ar^  none.-«-A  bust  of  Virgil  is  prefixed^  in 
which  there  is  a  twist  of  the  neck  not  accordant  with  the  . 
received  idea  of  the  person  of  the  original.  * 

Id  his  dedication  to  his  father^  Mr.  Deare  quotes  these 
Jines  from  Pope  :  ^ 

'  Of  old)  those  met  rewards  who  could  excel. 
And  such  were  praised,  who,  but  endeavourM  well: 
Though  triumphs  were  to  generals  only  due, 
Crowns  were  reserved  to  grace  tbe  soldier's  too/    • 
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Though  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  aathorised  to  decree  a 
triumph,  we  cheerfolly  award  to  this  author  the  corona  au- 
lea  for  having  so  well  endeavoured. 


A RT.  WllL— The  Soldier's  Orphan,  a  Tale,  by  Mrs.  Costello  ; 
SFols.     Longman.     1809* 

THIS  is  an  artless  and  well  told  tale;  the  moral  is 
excellent;  though  there  may  not  appear  much  novelty 
in  the  story  to  the  generality  of  novel- readers.  The  work 
itself  may  very  safely  be  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
young  lady,  who  will  do  well  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  Louisa 
Fitzormond  the  heroine.  The  characters  are  naturally 
drawn,  and  well  groii|>ed.  The  fortitude,  the  delicacy,  and 
the  patience,  which  Louisa  displavs  under  very  severe  trials^ 
do  great  credit  to  the  authoress ;  who,  in  her  delineations 
of  female  character,  has  evinced  much  knowledge  of  life  and 
a  great  love  of  virtue, 

Mrs.  Costello's  remarks  on  parental  authority,  calumny, 
See.  8cc.  are  very  just ;  and  the  plain  good  sense  which  is 
diffused  through  the  story  is  much  more  useful,  and  deserves 
more  attention  from  young  people  than  the  garnish  ^of 
French,  or  of  German  sensibility. 

Louisa  Fitzormond's  father  is  represented  as  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  young  officer,  who  is,  in  a  great  measure^ 
dependent  on  a  rich  uncle  of  the  name  of  Courland.  Mr. 
Courland's  nearest  neighbour  is  the  Earl  orBelhaven,  a 
proud  peer,  who  offends  Mr.  Courland  by  his  contumelious 
behaviour,  so  that  a  cordial  hatred  between  the  two  faini« 
lies  is  the  consequence.  Fitzormond,  when  on  a  visit  to 
his  uncle,  accidentally  meets  with  Lord  Belhaven's  daugh- 
ter; a  reciprocal  attachment  is  the  result;  and  they 
marry  against  the  inclination  of  the  Earl  and  of  Mr.  Cour- 
land. The  latter  disinherits  his  nephew,  and  the  earl  lurna 
his  back  on  his  daughter. 

Fitzormond,  after  a  time  is  ordered  to  join  his  regiment 
in  the  East  Indies; — on  their  way  to  the  coast  they  are 
overtaken  by  a  storm;  the  carriage  is  overturned,  and  the 
lady  Louisa  Fitzormond,  who  is  too  much  alarmed  and  hurt 
to  proceed,  is  carried  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Howard,  a  be- 
nevolent clergyman,  who  lives  with  a  maiden  sister,  where 
the  lady  dies  in  giving  birth  to  the  heroine  of  our  tale. 

Fitzormond  departs  in  a  state  little  short  of  distraction^ 
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kavioehis  infant  to  (he  care  of  ^fr.  Howard  and  his  sister 
Mrs.  Martha  Howard.  Letters  pass  between  Fitzormond 
and  Mr.  Howard,  and  proper  remittances  arc  received  for 
some  years  ;  but,  through  the  treachery  of  a  friend  of  FKzor- 
moQd,  with  wliom  he  entrusts  some  valuables  to  be  convey- 
ed to  Mr.  Howard,  he  hears  in  return  that  the  child  is  dead, 
and  Mr.  Howard  removed  no  one  knons  where.  Fitzor- 
mond, broken-hearted  at  the  toss  of  a  wife  whom  he  so  ten* 
derlj  loved,  and  an  infant  whose  welfare  endeared  him  to 
existence,  continues  many  years  in* India  ;  where  he  suffers 
captivity,  and  a  number  of  hardships,  incident  to  a  military 
]ife.  At  length  he  returns,  and  is  made  happy  in  meeting 
bis  daughter,  whom  he  rescues  from  the  tyranny  of  a  Mr. 
Melford,  anephew  of  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Melford,  taking 
advantage  of  the  ill-health  of  Louisa,  who  is  thrown  into  a 
fever  by  the  affliction  which  she  suffers  on  the  death  of  Mr* 
Howard,  secretes  a  will  which  Mr.  H.  had  made  in  Louisa's 
favor ;  and,  on  her  refusing  to  marry  his  natural  son,  who 
passes  as  big  nephew,  shuts  her  up  in  a  mad-house.  Louisa 
finds  an  opportunity  of  informing  a  friend  of  her  melancholy 
situation,  which  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  her  enemy, 
the  slighted  Mr.  Melford,  he  has  her  conveyed  from  this 
wretched  abode  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  By  the 
overruro  of  the  carriage,  Louisa,  and  the  person  who  is 
appointed  to  see  her  conveyed,  are  thrown  out,  the 
attendant  is  killed,  and  Louisa  is  taken  under  the  protection 
of  a  gentleman  who  proves  to  be  i  cr  father,  whose  carriage 
had  occasioned  the  accident.  The  elder  Melford  dies,  and 
confes:»es  his  injustice  to  Louisa  to  Ins  wife^  who  restores 
the  will  of  Mr.  Howard  to- Louisa.  Thehislory  of  thisMrs. 
and  Mr«  Melford  is  extremely  well  told,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  underplot  is  skilfully  managed.  We  had  intend- 
ed to  have  inserted  the  episode  of  Miss  Conway  as  a  speci- 
men of  our  fair  authoress's  talents,  but  as  the  whole  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  wc  can  give  only  the  concluding 
part,  where  the  melancholy  and  lovely  victim  of  seciuc- 
tion  is  released  by  death  from  her  sufferings.  MissCo  iway 
having  imparted  her  melancholy  tale  to  Louisa  Fuzor-* 
mend, who  soothes  her  mind  in  her  dying  moments),  tells  her 
that  Lord  Belmour  was  tiie  author  of  her  rum  ;  and  shortly 
after  expires  in  giving  birth  to  a  little  girl. 

Lord  Belmour  had  been  lately  married  to  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Walter  Stanley;  and  had  been  an  inmate 
in  the  same  house  with  Louisa  at  his  father-in-law*sat  Bath. 
His  attentions  to  Louisa  were  so  marked  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  Lady  Belmour. 
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Louisa^  being  unwell^  is  left  at  Bath  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
family  pay  a  visit  a  few  miles  distant. 
"When  she  received  the  inielligence of  Miss   Conway's 
death,  ♦ 

'  she  wrapped  herself  m  a  pelisse  and  close  bonnet,  and  set  out  for 
Mrs.  Mason's  accompanied  by  a  female  servant.  She  had  proceeded 
but  a  few  steps,  when  her  attention  was  arrested  by  the  loud  vofce 
of  a  person  pronouncing  her  name:  she  hastily  turned,  and  to  her 
surprise,  recognized  in  the  speaicer,  ly)rd  Belmour,  who  gaily  ad- 
vancing, Began  to  eongratnlate  her  on  her  recovery. 

*  I  was  so  very  anxious  to  know  how  you  were/  continued  bit 
■lordship,  '  that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  I  felt  to  st^al  a 
rtiarch  upon  them  all,  and  ride  over  this  morning  to  make  personal 
enquiries  ret»pecting  your  health/ 

He  was  proceeding  to  rally  Louisa  on  lier  being  abroad 
almost  diseuised,  wbeo  she  iaterrupled  him  with  a  serioua 
and  dignified  countenance : 

*  Circumstances,  in  which  you,  my  lord,  are  deeply  concerned, 
have  called  me  abroad  ;  und,  but  that  providence  seems  to  have  di- 
rected you  here  at  a  time  when  I  stand  in  need  of  advice  and  assist- 
ance I  should,  instead  of  thanking  you  for  your  apparent  polite  at- 
tention, regref  that  you  should  have  givf'.n  yourself  so  much  trouble : 
but  if  your  lordship  will  accompany  me,  the  mplive  for  my  being  ouf 
will  be  explained/ 

*  Lord  Belmour,  much  surprised  by  the  solemnity  of  her  man- 
ner, and  the  perturbation  of  her  looks,  walked  silently  by  her  side 
till  they  arrived  at  Mrs.  Mason's  house. 

*  Leaving  Lord  Belmour,  whom  Louisa  requested  to  wait  a  few 
minutes,  she  ascended  to  the  chamber  of  the  deceased  with  Mrs.  Ma* 
son,  where  lay  the  mortal  rcmaias  of  the  beautiful  iMiss  Conway.  Se» 
rene  and  lovely  in  death,  no  trace  of  sorrow  was  on  that  counten- 
ance, so  lately  marked  with  its  deepest  lines  ;  she  appeared  to  have 
indeed,  by  the  sweet  placidity  of  her  features, 

"  Wept  her  stains  away." 

*  As  Lousia  bent  over  the  cold  inanimate  corse,  and  bedewed  its 
pale  face  with  her  tears,  she  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God,  who  had  thought  proper  to  call  her  away  from  a 
life  so  truly  wretched  as  her's  must  have  been  :  endowed  by  him 
with  so  much  sensibility,  the  remembrance  of'  her  past  errors 
ivould  fafrve  embittered  her  future  life  ;  but  she  now  humbly  trusted 
her  penitence  bad  been  accepted,  and  that  her  sufferings  in  this  life 

*had  atoned  for  her  faults. 

'  *  She  also  hoped  it  would  serve  as  a  useful  lesson  to  Lord  Belmour; 
for  that  reason  she  bad  brought  him  with  her  :  the  sight  of  so  lovely 
a  woman  falling  in  early  youth  a  victim  to  his  licentiousness,  could 
not  fail^  she  thought,  of  impressing  his  mind  with  contrition  and  hof« 
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ttkrtg^iiMtfo  dangerous  a  pQrtait  as  that  of  itdactiofl.  It  wotdd 
mlao^  «iieliot>ed^  operaie  in  fatar  of  the  infant,  wbo  was  trougbt  iata 
tbe  mo^  unconnected  with  any  living  soul  that  any  ofia  knaw  vf^ 
axcr^t  herself. 

•^  <  At  soon,  therefore,  as  abe  coold  conpose  her  agitated  tpirils* 
she  requested  I<Qrd  fieimour  would  attend  her  in  the  cbatoher  of 
ifeath, 

<  Lord  Belmoor/ wondering  what  all  this  solemnity  and  symp 
toms  of  grief  nieaiU>  and  •I'cretly  wishing  himself  out  of  tba  hoa«e» 
followed  thefalteri^  steps  of  his  conductress,  who,  appmacbiag  tha 
bed,  with  a  trembling  band  removed  the  covering  from  the  facw 
of  the  tlead,  and  pointing  to  it,  in  a  voice  tremulous  from  Tarioiit 
.amoiion^t  cried,  **  Lord  Belmour,  there  lies  your  victim  !** 

*  Aghast  with  terror,  his  Lordship,  (after  gating  in  breatbleaa 
luspanse  fi)r  a  few  moments,  asif  to  ascertain, the  identity  of  the  ob« 
ject  presented  to  his  view,)  struck  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
bauds,  and  staggering  fell  extended  on  tba  bed,  pale,  and  appa- 
rently as  lifeless  as  the  being  he  lameuied. 

*  Louisa,  terrified  at  the  effect  thesudckn  shock  had  on  him,  iw« 
pented  not  having  prepared  him  tar  the  sight  be  was  to  encounter; 
she  applied  herself  to  restore  him  and  happily  succeeded  ;  but  bia 
grief  became  then  violent  and  l>itter ;  he  reproached  himself  with 
liRving  murdered  the  only  woman  who  had  ever  loved  bim^  and 
fr^nficJy  dtchrcd  be  could   never  survive  the  remembrance  of  bia, 

*  **  That  heavenly  look  I"  (rxclaimed  he,  as  he  gased  on  the  paU 
victim  of  his  duplicity),  **  will  haunt  me  for  ever,  and  plunge  my 
soul  into  eternal  perdition  I  Wretch  that  I  am,  to  have  forsaken 
so  much  sweriness^  so  much  innocence,  and  confiding  goodness  1 
Hate,  abhor,  Mi^s  Fitiormond,  a  man  so  unworthy  of  your  care, 
who  meant  to  have  destroyed  you,  as  he  has  done  this  dear  unfortl^ 
natr  girL     I  am' indeed  a  villaiiK,  unfit  lo  live.*' 

'  Grief  and  terror  totally  incapacitated  Louisa  from  offering  to 
afford  him  any  consoluti(»n  ;  she  could  only  weep.  The  sight  of  bar 
tears  flowing  f.ir  him,  and  the  lively  creature  he  bad  destroyed,  quite 
aubdat'd  him  ;  he  Wept  in  agony,  and  falling  at  her  feet,  besought 
her  to  forgive  bim  the  evil  be  bad  intended  to  attempt  against  her* 

9tlf. 

'As  soon  as  her  tears  had  ceased  to  iBow,  Louisa  assured  him  of 
forgivel^ess  as  to  any  intended  injury  to  btrself ;  and  as  his  grief 
appeared  truly  sincere,  she  said,  if  it  would  aijurd  bim  any  cons:  la« 
tioii,  ahe  would  not  withhold  it  on  account  of  bis  conduct  to  Mipa 
Conway. 

*  **  Your  lordship,'' continued  she,  *' has  many  and  great  dati^ 
to  fulfil ;  in  (he  just  discharge  of  them,  your  sincere  repentance 
will  be  evinced.  You  have  yet  to  learn  that  you  are  a  father,  and 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  you  so  deeply  deplore,  was  of* 
caaioned  by  the  birth  of  your  infant.     This,  my   Lord,  is  a  sacred 
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daty^  wUck,  if  you  cHschiirge  faithfutly,  may  be  lOfiie  exptaliftii  f$r 

Ihe  ruin  you  brotigbt  on  its  mother.^ 

*  AtfHued  beyond  exprt^dtfon,  Lord  Belmour  could  only  intreat  hansb^ 
na  to  aee  that  every  aUention  was  paid  to  the  infant ;  aiid  once  moffe 
casting  an  agonized  look  on  the  pale  fact\loiNsly  even-  indeatb,  that 
lay  before  hiin,  be  rnsbed  out  of  the  hoase,  reached  his. stab)«t, 
oiounted  bis  horse,  and  quitted -Bath  immediately..  But  his  utmost 
•peed  could  not  divest  hi*  mind  frem  the  shock  he  bad  received  :  me* 
chanica^ly  he  turned  the  head  of  the  animal  the  road  he  hadcovM^ 
few  hours  before,  nnd  net  till  he  arrived  at  the  bouse  of  his  friend, 

'  did  be  refl^ect  that  he  was  in  a  very  unfit  stale  ta  appear  before  M# 
lady  and  ^er  family. 

'  Endeavouring  thereCnre  to  assume  as  much  composure  as  pomi* 
^le,  be  entered,  and  was  immedtately  assailed  witk  enquiries  relative 
to  bis  morning's  expedition,  which  bad  been  conducted  with  greet 

-eeerecy. 

*  Lady  Bilmour  was  very  iBdignant  that  he  should  have  left  her  llm 
whole  day  without  having  informed  her  of  his  intended  abtehce,  and 
expressed  her  disapprobation  in  terms  ill  suited  t6  sooth  his  irritated 
mind.  He  therefore  replied  haughtily,  that  he  would  not  be  ac» 
countable  to  any  one  for  his  actions,  as  he  was  perfectly  cafwbTe  of 
regulating  ^hem.  But  thinking  some  apology  necessary  to  Mr.  Wfl« 
mot,  the  gentleman  at  whose  house  be  was  staying,  he  said,  address- 
ing himseU  to  him,  that  some  business  had  unexpectedly  called  hrm 
away,  and  detained  hiro  much  longer  than  he  had  intended, which,  he 
trusted  would  plead  his  excu'^e  for  having  kept  them  waiting  dio* 
ner  ft>r  him,  it  being  then  two  hours  later  than  their  usual  time. 

'  Mr.  Wiltnot  very  readily  admitted  bts  apology,  and  nothing  mora 
was  said  on  the  subjict  till  after  dinner,  when  Lady  Stnnley  observed 
bis  Lordship  bad  ate  nothing,  and  ftbe  feared  he  had  btigued  him- 
self too  much  with  riding, as  he  appeared  very  unwelL 

*  Lord  Belmour  replied  that  might  be  the  case,  but  it  would  go 
cftj  and  making  an  exertion  to^overcoroe  the  shock  his  feeliifgs  had 
sustained,  he,  wifb  the  assistance  of  bis  friend's  exhilarating  ch a ra» 
paign,  so  far  succeeded  as  to  prevent  any  further  remarks  bein^ 
made* 

*  LouisS|  on  being  left  by  bis  lordbbip,  gave  such  directions  as  she 
thought  proper  for  the  intt^rment  of  Miss  Conway,  and  aUol^r  the 
care  of  her  infant ;  Mrs.  Mason  having  agreed  to  procure  a  nurse 
for  i(  ;  and  with  a  promne  of  com»ngthe  next  day  to  see  it,  and  a 
charge  to  kt*/(5  th0'alftir  as  quiet  as  possible,  she  took  her  leave;, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  melancholy  fote  of  so  young,  and  lovel}'  a 
wonaan,  and  also  with  the  forlorn  and  destitute  Mtuati>m  of  the  in- 
fant, though  the  contrition  of  Lord  Belmour  was^  she  hopeJ^  a  pro* 
pitious  symptom  in  its  favour. 

*  The  next  day  brought  the  whole  family  to  Bath,  and  Lord  Bel- 
mour took  an  tacfy  oppoilunity  of  entreating  Louiya  not  to  memioa 
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IterWviiig  sett!  hm  the  day  before,  or  any  of  the  events  relating  to 
ilfov  Conway  and  himself. 

*  Louifa  willingly  promised  not  to  mention  it  to  any  part  of  the 
femily*  This  she  Hid,  as  much  from  a  f&nr  of  giving  pain  to  them» 
froTQ  a  knowledge  Qf  his  Lordship  having  acted  so  unworthily,  as  to 
iihfige  him,  and  concetrl  the  disgrace  of  ctte  departed  .Miss  Ginway, 
^ho  h'Ati  always  appeared  salicttoai  that  theknawledge  of  har  fmAt 
fhoalii  be  conned  4o  Che  hoeom  of  her  to  whoa  the  herself  had  m^ 
farted  if. 

*  With  the  asaistanee  of  JLaHy  StankyN  maid,  irho  was  ae(|iiain4#d 
mtk  i«any  ^  the  ctrctMnsiaiifies  relflire  to  the  deceased,  lyo^i^i  was 
enabled  to  arriinge  ev^Fy  tbipg  fpr  th|r  prober  aecoaaeiodauon  of  i^a 
cbtld. 

*  Lord  Belmottrhad  himself  seen  that  every  respect  was  paid  \o 
die reaaains  ^f  *ts  iaa4har»  iiad  bad  dispherged  iba  aeceftsary  eltpensa 
mttaiidtng  ^rifltiera^nii  he  also  Me  rally  rewarded  Mrs*  NaS9ti 
for  tJke  traiibla  she  had  hfuif  and  £9^  iht  kindaesi  she  had  shawn  %o 

^hat  fnaadleas  inaia^  when  sbe  Could  aot  hava  been  atifaaialad  ^f 
tba  JiQpes  eficfward/ 

Mra.  Coatello  hat  ilMpened  some  amalt  ptecaa  of  poatry 
tbroo^h  her  three  v<rfaiii«s.     Wa  extract  oae  of  ibeta  e 

*  When  vft^  my  heart's  (lust  friend  I  lovM  to  stray^ 
ff is  look,  his  vx>ice,  which  now  is  heard  no  more, 
RematDbraace  treasar'd,  as  her  proudest  store, 
.    And  said,  blessM  hours, when  ye  are  roll'd  away, 
f*  Thi^  imaga  of  bli«  my  heart  shaU  keep;'' 
And  ihet)  with  mingting  joy  1  lurnM^io  weep. 

And  thought  the  mem'ry  of  each  happy  hour 
Id  after  da^'S  might  as  delightful  prove. 

As  when,  in  pure  affection**  bumble  bower 
Toungftiendship  seemed  to  ripen  into  love: 

Ah  !  days  for  ever  gon«  !  bow  I  bot  woo 

-  9%e<hade  of  those  endeafmeata,  and  recal 

Tike  hdi,  the  mead,  the  tree,  iba  waier-lalLy 

Whaae  once  we  stray'd.    Back  oa  the  loye\f  viair 
^laal   1  tuxn  niy  lingering  eyes  ill  vaia* 
IVbose  sad  rvmembrance  bat  augments  my  pain* 

Yet  not  unplea^ng  is  the  pensive  hour, 
HVhen,  fur  removM  frota  fashion's  idle  (rain, 
I  feel  ber  poar  allurements,  ah  I  how  vain  ! 

And  find  that  virtue  only  has  th«t  powV, 

In  sunshine,  or  beue:ith  Culd  fortune's  shower, 
The  seii-approying  conscience  to  su^iain.^ 
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Art.  IX. — JJ^idHeian  an  the    Greek    Jrticle.    'Concluici 
from  p.  371  of  our  last  number. 

WE  shall  offer  someVric tares  on  Dr.  Middletoo's  theory 
•UU  farther  UlusUrHcive  of  the  article*  First,  the  article  is 
genefically  or  apecificall j  applicable  in  the  N.T.  more  fre* 
quently  than  in  other  Greek  writers.  The  reason  seemt  la 
be,  that  the  severed  penmen  were  familiar  with  the  Hebrew 
article  n  ho,  the  parent  of  the  Greeks  which  often  representi 
"  the  noun'  affected  bj  it  in  a  generic  sense;  Yet  osr  anther 
gajs,  p.  158. 

«  Ttie  Hebrew  Hi  tkoQ|b  it  correipomb  ta  soaeof  ila  tises  with  t 

'  Df  tke  Greeks,  is  yet  on  the  whole  su  4is8imilar»  that  he  who  shoald 

trstiilate  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  scripCeres  into  G»ieek,  insetting 

Ihe^yreek  article  where  be  found  the  Hebrew  one,and  no  where  elss^ 

would  write  a  iangusge  almost  u  unlike  Greek  as  is  the  Ui^brsw/ 

.Our  readers  will  not  put  much  reliuce  on  thip  assertion 
of  Dr.  M. :  for  as  be  uppears  not  to  know  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Greeks  how  can  he  be  expected  to  know  that  of  tra 
Hebrew  article  t  The  very  reverse  of  the  declaration  we, 
however,  conceive  to  be  nearer  the  troth,  the  article  in  both 
languages  being  not  only  like,  but  the  same  word  in  diffs- 
xent  ch  aracters. 

II.  Dr.  Middleton  ei'roneousty  limits  the  use  of  the  article 
when  denoting  a  whole  class  of  things  to  the  plural  number* 

<  It  is  employed  piuraiiy/  says  Ke^  *  to  denote  whole  efariti  and 
ile9criptwn94}{  persons  or  things*    ».  58. 

But  why  should  th^  article,  when  nsed  in  this  general  or 
ind^nite  sense  be  eoo.fined  to  the  plural,  when  it  confessedl/ 
bears  the  same  general  or  indefinite  sense  in  the  singular  P 
The  pldral,  it  is  granted,  is  more  than  one,  botwiMikr,  how-* 
ever  great,  does  not  constitute  a  whole  dam  or  deeer^fiion  ; 
there  is,  therefore,  do  good  reason  why  the  plural  should 
have  this  peculiar  signification.  On  the  contrary,  as  a 
whole  class  or  kind,  though  an  aggregate  of  many,  gives  the 
'  idea  of  irirtVy»  the  article  in  this  sense  seems  in  justice  to  re* 

autre  iu  t|ualified  noun  in  the  singular  number.     And  the 
Ireek  writers  h»ve  not  been  inattentive  to  this  propriety  ; 
for  when  the  article  \o  generically  applied  it  is  often,  if  not 
'  generally,  used  in  connection  with  a  singular  noun*    Bui 
let  usiiear  what  the  doctor  says  on  the  subject. 
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^  The  fblUwwg  098  of  tke  trticle  dUfcrt  from  the  preceding  ones, 
in  wbicb  tlie  trtickmad  pvedicate  together  recal  some  familUr  idea, 
being  here  iubservient  to  ibe  purpose  of  hjfpothetie.  In  both  cases 
the  predicate  explains  the  obscure  relation  of  the  article^  but  in  tlia 
latter  the  article  even  with  the  aid  of  its  predicate^  does  not  coayey 
beck  the  mind  to  any  o1>ject,with  which  it  has  been  recenily,or  is  fre- 
quently convereant.  It  is  mere!  y  the  repreeentatit e  of  some  (hingty 
of  wbtchy  whWher  kaowa  or  uakoown  an  aMumptioa  i«  to  ba  OMMle,* 

In  illoatratioD  of  this  reaeooiog  our  author  subjoins  the 
foIlowiDg  example  from  Denosthenet)  vofafop  i  ^mofotmig  au^ 
tie  ealummator  u  ever  ba$e :  and  he  adds  in  the  next  page^ 
*  we  clearly  perceive  that  a  ^iwofaamvmost  mean  every  person 
of  whom  emnfmfm  can  be  predicated  ;'  thai  is^  in  plain  Ian- 
gnage^  it  mast  meao  overj  one  that  might  be  called  a  syco^ 
pbant.  if  so/itmust  mean  what^Dr«  M«  is  unwilling  f 
bIIqw,  w  unwilling  to  see,  the  whole  class  or  description  of 
persons  called  €autmniaUr$.  Had  he  oo  this  occasion  ex* 
fiiessed  his  tlionghtsin  plain  simple  terms,  he  probably  would 
hare  detected  the  fallacy  of  his  whole  theory  ;  abd  thence 
been  led  to  inppressj  if  not  to  foreffo,  the  perverse  and  labour* 
ed  nonsense  with  which  he  has  nlled  the  greater  pai-t  of  a 
Urge  octavo  volume* 

ill.  We  have  already  seen  that  what  is  commonly  sop* 
posed  to  be  the  deSnea  noun  is  introduced  according  to  our 
author's  doctrine  under  the  new  name  of  predicate. 

<  The  aftieltf,'  says  be.  p.  36.  <  is  not  in  its  natnra  a  da£ailhpo; 

for  then  what  is  vsaally  called  its  indeinite  sense  could  not  hava 
existence;  it  answers  tlie  purpose  of  a  defnitive  SMralv*  mvm 
wvf»0ifimio$'.  in  strict  truth  its  adjunct  has  a  better  claim  to  tb«  ticje, 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  added  to  the  pronoun  to  ascertain  its 

rdatioa.*       ** 

The  eeasoning  here  employed  is  refuted  by  the  geoeric  us^ 
of  the  arttele.  Our  aotfaor»  if  be  had  understood  hia subject, 
would  have  dented  that  the  article  is  ever  used  in  an  indrfi" 
nite  sense,  though  universally  supposed  to  have  in  some 
cases  a  vague  acceptation.  The  common  notion »  however, 
aftfaeindefiaiteneas  of  the  article  is  easily  reconeiled  with 
its  general  application.  It  is  definite  when  it  marks  an  iodi* 
eidual  it  is  indefinite  when  >i  marks  a  whole  class  or  genus. 
But  then  this  class  or  kind  is  itself  an  individual,  in  respect 
to  other  classes  or  kinds ;  and  the  articlci  as  serving  to  hold  ^ 
Iprthtoibe  reader  either  aa  indivi4«alora  mttUiltim  of  ipdu 
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* 
TiduaU  combined  in  one  aegregale^pr^serv^s  jri  all  ca«6s  iHe^ 
^niForm  chariicter  of  a  definitive, 

.  IV.  Though  our  English  article  the  id  often  used  in  t, 
generic  sense,  it  cannot  in  all  cages  be  made  a  representative 
of  the  Gireek  without  violating  its  meaning,  as  its  object'  in 
mapv  instances  is  to  render  the  subjoined  noun  prominent  or 
imphatiCf  in  opposition  to  some  other  noun  expressed  in  the 
sentence  or  obviously  implied.  Thus  Luke  xviii.  13.  *  God. 
be  merciful  tome  a  $inner*  fcoi  rv  apta^tt)i»f  to  me  one  that  is  a 
iinhet ;  the  article  serting  to  hold  forth  the  character  of 
iifiner  which  the  publcan  sustained,  in  opposition  io  hut 
which  the  pharisee  before  mentioned  professed  to  be.  Tvel- 
^teiri  tetuarks  that  the  article  in  this  place  augments  the' 
meaning  of  aiULgfttUi,  and  supposes  the  publican  to  confess' 
Iiiitiself  an  excetdingly  great  sinner.  The  remark^  as  Dr. 
JVt.  observes,  is  unfounded.  The  article  renders  the  sense 
^diphatic  only  by  placing  afAA^oj7u>;  in  contrast  with  o  ^Motoff 
Ihe  character  which  the  pharisee  pretended  to  sustain, 
^hus  again,  John  )•  Epist.  ii.  JO,  ifju^on  rcitf  eit>jpo%  innau  is  a 
phrase  which  means  not  any  one  brother,  but  onethnt  is  tL 
prolher,  one  who  sustains  the  endearirs^'character  of  a  bro* 
iher.  Thiicvd.  v.  72,  'ntfimii^iil  Adutiidifitvoi  iXA^a'ahm^  nwtt 
«]!  ea^fiim  tiuffiof  ovx  wr^ot  vtPiytvofjkivoi^  the  Lacfditmonians  at 
that  time  ihetted  themselves  wftrior  (to  their  enemies)  in  skill, 
hut  superior  (to  thtm)  in  valour.  The  oi'iginal  is  in  thai 
which  is  skilly  and  in  that  tthichis  valdar,  the  article  sefvitig 
to  mark«  and  seoder  prominent,  tlie  quality  in  which  they 
#9ioelM,and  thai  in  which  they  were  inferior  to,  their  en€«. 
«!«>«  This  passage  is  quoted  by  our  author,  p.  131,  wber^ 
ht  has  sabjoined  a  note. 

'In  this  passage  it  may  be  supposed  tliat  both  i/AVti^  and 
4ui)fi«i  sbiuld,  according  to  uh«t  has  been  advanced  above,  be  anar* 
tarous.  Bauer,  however,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  Thucydides 
Lips.  1)^90,  has  shewn  rhat  tn  tfA^ii»t»  roust  be  rendered  per  aNein 
|jro8tiitir,AAd  by  ^Mf^^tia  we  must  plainly  understand  by  the  bravery 
6f  the  Spartans.' 

'    Tli^  tb^  misfbrtone  of  Dr.  Middleton  to  be  hot  only  him* 
"self  throughout  erroneous,  but  to  vouch  for  the  errors  of 
'Others,     if  this  be  a  fair  specimen   of  Bautr^s  skill  as  an- 
fditor  (ahd  we  willingly  believe  otherwise)  his  edition  OMiyj 
without  any  loss  to  literature,  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 
V.  Jht  article^  says  Dr*  M.  has  the  sense  of  the  jfossesrivi^ 
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MfTCfUkwu  Bm  this  MsertioD  Hi  far  from  being  correct*  It 
has  tiot  the  precise  senseof  the  possessive  pronoun^  but  is 
rendered  by  it  id  oiiriongoe,  though  not  as  ao  equi?alent, 
jet  as  the  best  OH'de  of  rendering  it  w^ich  ihe  language 
admits^  Thus^  sAyf#  rm MifaMi,  I  have  pain  in  the  hea  D,  or 
/  have  pain  Ui  that  part,  namely » the  head.  H^offx^i  t»  smt, 
uppV  THE  mind  0&%<  rm  var^  Mmr^  fiurrfi  fum  yrySM^^^oxXA 
xywoTftit,  to  be  born  not  only  J  or  ri^%  father,  and  thi  tnother, 
bmtjor  TRS  country.  Nuvr,  as  tlie  genius  of  onr  language 
does  not  admit  the  article  in  these^  and  other  similar  iniuinces 
which  are  ver j  numerous^  it  adopts  in  its  room  the  possessive 
proDoan ;  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  or  the  terminaiion  of 
.the  verb  being  soficieri  to  point  what  pronoun  is  required. 
Oa  this  princtple,  the  above  examples,  conformably  to  the  * 
English  idiom,  vroiild  be  thus  expressed  ;  '  1  have  pain  io 
fsiy  head ;  apply  your  nsind  4  to  be  bom  not  only  for  hi$ 
father  and  mother,  but  for  hii  country/  In  page  ^07,  he 
Mppoaes  the  article  to  mean  ihe  sanae  thing  with  wet^  every, ' 
^//»  Though  this  supposition  were  true,  it  is  still  founded  oq 
false  premises.  When  the  article  defines  a  class,  or  genus, 
it  defines  a  word  that  expresses  «//,or  every  individual  of  that 
clad9«  But  does  it  follow  that  the  article  is  equivalent  to 
.eiiber  of  these>  beca«se  they  maybe  implied  in  the  noun 
defined  by  it  j 

VI.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  onr  author's  aptitude 
to  conceal  confusion  or  absurdity  of  ideas  ander  pompoas 
technical  terms  : 

'  V«ry  nearly  allied  io  the  last  mentioned  is  that  of  the  article  pm* 
*  fixed  to  mofiadie  aouDS,  i.e*  nouns  iml testing  ]{«rsoQs  or  tbtnm. 
mhich  exist  singly,  or  of  which^if  there  be  several,  only  ono,  from 
the  nature  of^h^^  case,  can  be  the  subject  of  discourse.' 

Let  OS  apply  this  remark  to  the  example  oAyw  mr  Mfaxm, 
.and  ask  why  is  the  article  inserted  before  uifaXwi  The  an- 
swer ixj  it  is  a  monadic  noun,  a  man  having  only  one  head ! 
Oq  Mat.  V.  1 3, 

*  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  b«shel,  but 
jn  a  candlestick,  l^  r**  /m^jo?  otkX»  mv  Xvj^txf* 

'  the  Doctor  has  the  following  note: 

'  Campbell  vindicates  the  article  in  this  place  by  considering  the 
bushel  and  the  caii(lie:>tick  to  be  what  I  have  denominated  monadils 
nouns;  oi>ry  one  of  each  would  probably  be  found  in  a  house.* 
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7*  XtiddUton  on  the  CtYetk  Article! 

♦  .  ..  ' 

TiduaU  combined  id  one  affgregale^preserves  jtl  all  cases  Ibe 
uniform  chariicter  of  a  definitivt, 

IV,  Though  our  English   article  the  is   often  used  in  * 
generic  sense«  it  cannot  in  all  cases  be  made  a  rcpresentativ 
of  the  Gireek  without  violating  its  meaning,  as  its  object^  i 
manv  iustances  is  to  render  ihe  subjoined  uOun  promiiieut  o 
irnpiatic,  in  opposition  to  some  other  noun  expressed  in  tti*. 
sentence  or  obviously  implied.    Thus  Luke  x viii.  1 3.    *  Gor 
be  mercifu]  tome  a  $inner'  fcoi  t«  a(M^»Kff  to  me  ont  that  ts( 
iinhft;  the  article  serting  to   hold  forth    the   charactef*  o 
iifitier  which  the  publ  can  sustained,   in  opposition  to  Jia 
which  the  pharisee  before  mentioned  professed  to  be.    Wet 
iieiQ  remarks  that  the  article  in  this  place  augments  th 
meaning  of  ofiagtttU^,  smd  supposes  the  publican    to  confief 
Iiimself  an  excetdingly  great  sinner.    The  remark^  as  D 
Al.  observes,  is  unfounded.    The  article   renders  the  isenl 
emphatic  only  bj  placing  Of/tAfronXo^  in  contrast  with  o  htm 
Ihe   character   which  the  pharisee    pretended    to  sustaii  . 
^ns  again,  John  i.  Epist.  fi.  10,  iyuff^rw  aiOdfof  ivrw  is 
phiase  which  means  not  anv  one  brother,   bat  one  thai  is 
orother,  one  who  sustains  me  endearis?  character  of  a  br 
Iber.     Thocvd.  ▼.  72,  rii tfjorsi^idt  AeuitibUfitfoi  CUUffimkm^  « 
«ji  aatfiif  ff)«{ay  oi(%  jktfw  VifiytfOfAim^  the    Lacfditmonittns 
iiai  time  ikevtd  themseites  inferior  {Jo  their  enemies)  insir 
hut  kMfcrior  (to  ihtm)  in  valour.    The  original  is  in  l!  ' 
mhkck  is  «*i//,  and  in  that  which  is  valour,  rhe  article  sef\    ** 
to  niark«  and  sender  prominent,  tlie  quality  in  whkb    •     ' 
•aceUtil.aiid  thai  in  which  they  were  inferior  to,  their 
fMi«    TlnapaiAage  is  quoted  by  our  author,  p.  131,  u     . 
lie  hm  sol^nccl  a  note.  ^  * 

m 

'In  tbis  pa<5a^'ic  may  be  supposed   that  both  itAVkte*    ^ 
#tl^Ma  i!i    uirt,  iicCtiitliEig  to  wli*(L   f   .r  !:■.:!  iidvancetl  above ^  i 
tkr^^ti^.     lUiirr,  hrtttfvir,  in  Ir^  rxcelknt  tJiliun   rf'i'h' 
li|>*^  l75^\b»^  %htmn  thul  ^  #^«f «fv«  miift  ht  r^orl^fcd  \ 
Ire^riuiStJinaby  r««i3iffjui  wmtiiMpfftirJy  OBitcfiisoJ  by  Hi 
6f  tb«3  Spsnins,' 

'    Till  iHt  mUfrritjnf  c*f  l>r.  '^v  '  " 

lelf  ll^tmil^liovt  rrruoeniiA,  hi; 
cithers.     \f  tlni  be  a  fair  sp<^ 
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hi:  '.'t  Jie  irmst  ^nt^    » 

.i."i;r  TBI  (fTia.'ri.  V,».  a  r  •-•  • 
:  cj flji « a.4  iic  aril  f  J  : -^  i.,  .^ 
■-.coireT-fT  7Mijit?f7a«»  i  i  ■*•■•  i   • 

.' rprb  be(«i4f  iaJit::e'^t  o  ik..-  ;  •  ^  «. 
^cid:  a^^.j  y(T«r  Bna  ,  •   »  ^i 

•  "'remises.     \V  i^rj  jm  itiu  e  i-r  -* 

--.   But  does  rt  Xi^*  ;jji   i>  i-    - 

•  ''f  these,  becMiic  ai-t  «..•  »  j 

•  I  he  lollowia*  if  k  t^  v.«  s  ^  ; 
■  ?al  coofuwo*  gr  tt>^-:  ,i 

'  -al  ieras : 

•  nearly  alW  to  tte  :«£  a-rr^».  .  ^. 
v  <.t  singly,  or  o/  wft.rn,  i  a.^  »  ^  ^ 

-i  apply  Ihisreavk  ^^-r^er-  ^ 
-  wi/y  is  the  arlicie  msc-i  :^  ].  ^ 
:  t  is  a  mita(£c  imft,  1  *j  I^  "1 

'  hMtfaefeOoMgii^ 
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rives  its  dtfining 
the  eye,  and  froia 
g  the  thing  thus 
ably  to  its  original 
t  of  discourse  not 
on  to  society^  that 
vVhen  the  writer 
as  he  inserts  th« 
to  subjoin  it  with 

vesj  as  Ax4mt^  I 

on  the  author  tb# 

he  proper   naoie^ 

jertive  succeediof 

ks  to  their  ships. 

^^  vafa  nm  ms 

prefixed  lu  Ty^J^ 

ake   it   prominent ; 

ee  if  T^'cides  brav€ 

e  able  to  repel  mt 

'•  diim     The  saoM 

iger  of  Apollo,  says,  - 

ad  Homer  n^rilten  iu 

e   before  affrmga,  a« 

i  Chryses  to   inform 

n  forth,  on  one  hand, 

1  ought  not  to  have 

other  the  justice  or 

His  meaning  then    ii, 

sthe  priest^ox  hi/n  that 

his  priest^  namely,  the 

.deavonred  to  explain  the 
o  proper  names,  and  here 
confusion  of  ideas  every 
Tused  volume. 

J5,  *  the  Greeks  prefixed  tlie 

•  most  curious  enquiries  cnnnect- 

p.  10+,  he  adds.     *  Ail  ihe  per- 

>  bctn  enveloped   has  arisen  Ironi 

a  genuine  pronoun;  and   that  iha 

ing  applicable  to  a  multitude  of  -in- 

iC  speaker,  if  he  would   avoid    ambi- 

.ndiYiduul  meaut,     Ws  first  obicmeltf 
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If  iii%Nf  happened  to  baie  the  arltcle  hetor^  ii;  our  Mi^or 
would  then  probably  have  acooonted  for  ii  by  tftying  that 
only-o/rf  candle  could  be  found  in  a  house!  Tbisexpfttssioa 
we  doubl  not  is  proverbial,  an<^  hence  derives  its  true  ex«^ 
planation.  The  word  /Md2^  seems  \o  have  b«eii  taken  from 
*TD  mod  which  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  signifies  to  s]e#r«a^  or  to 
cover  :  and*  as  many  of  ti>e  eastern  proverbs  owe  (heir  for* 
niation  to  a  mere  coincidence  of  sound  between  words  dif* 
ferept  in  sense,  it  seems  not  imprgbabie  that  ii  is  founded  on 
an  allusion  v!/\\^\i  ^3^  bears  to  the  original  sense  of  covtring^ 
The  claose,  literally  rendered^  would  then  be,  '  Neither  do 
men  light  a  candle  and  pat  it  under  the  cover,  or  that  which 

.  covers  U,  but  in  the  wndU-holder^otthat  uMch  holds  the  can- 
dle to  view,  -%. 

VII.  The  noun  defined  by  the  article  is  understood  whea 
t)ie  contejct  or  the  general  turn  of  conversation  rendered  it 
obvious  what  noun  is  i n  tended*  Th us  ra  may  mean  rawfmrftmn^ 
I  ^Oafcvou  i  mt  4fi>i9W9UfroAfirmfxfii,  to  cvo/^a  Afff«fxoi>  v^ips- 
fm^  nhl^iMfaffTiifUfw.  On.  the  same  principle  it  is  that  the  article  ta 
often  prefixed  to  proper  iiaiii«t,  referring  to  the  common 

.  name  implied ;  and  this  use  of  it  takes  place  when  a'wriler  is 
desirous  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  reader  on  the  subject  of 
his  discourse,  as  is  the  else  in  the  beginning  of  a  discourse 
or  a  sentence^  or  when  he  wishes  to  hold  forth  tne  subject  to 
notice  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  person  distinguished  by 
some  known  qualities.  Hence  the  justice  of  the  following 
remark  of  Prqfe&sor  Porson^  whom  Or.  M.  praises,  but  by 

"  whose  sagacity  he  did  nut  know  how  to  profiti^Raro  nisi  prop« 
tier  emphasin  quaudam,  aut  initio  sententisa,  ubi  particola. 
inseritur.'  This  the  professor  asserts  in  opposition  to  Vaiek* 
naer  who  has  said  that  in  the  tragic  poets  the  article  is  never 
inserted  before  proper  names.  An  example  or  two,  will  iU 
lustrate  the  principle  here  stated,  and  of  which  Mr.  Porson, 
if  we  may  judge  from  ^his  silence,  was  not  aware.  In  g  Z^x^v 
we  have  the  name  of  an  individual  with  iVhom  experience 
'  had  associated  the  character  of  aneminent'iawgiver;  and  tho 
use  of  the  article  is  to  fix  the  attention  on  this  associated  cha*. 
i^cter,  aq/d  thus  render  it  prominent  to  the  mind,  the  expres* 
sioti  is  then  recognized  as  equal  to  ovoAcodc'm;  loxoiy.  the  law-* 
giver  Solon  ;  for  the  same  reason  tqv  'OfAnfov  mu^it  mean  th^ 
poet  Homer,  association  or  custom  m  every  instcince  serving 
to  point  out  the  generic  term  corresponding  to  the  expressed 
proper  name.  To  feel  the  jusiness  of  this  exjilatiation  wq 
have  onl^  to  recollect  thauuepripary  n^eaning  of  (he article 
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aotfiers  to  o«r  b  or  ArAoA/^  and  ih'at  it  derives  its  dt fining 
^wer  from  its  use  in  submitting  things  to  the  eye^  and  froia 
the  coBseqnence  of  Itie  eye's  dtsiinguishiog  the  thing  thus 
Vthotden  from  aiiolher  thinga«  Conformably  to  its  original 
appiicaiioo,  it  readers  prominent  the  subject  of  discourse  no^ 
aa  au  individual,  but  in  his  associated  relation  to  society,  that 
is,  in  bis  generic  or  specific  character.  When  the  writer 
wiabes  lo  be  piore  emphatic  or  perspicuous  he  inserts  tbo 
^neric  term;  but  then  it  is  the  more  usual  io  subjoin  it  with 
the  article  to  the  proper  name,  as  Ssmmf  i  fOfioOemt,  tmamt  i 
Banrrifif.  Tbe  same  may  be  said  of  adjectives,  as  Am^bJ^  I 
jisy»#* 

.  lo  poetry,  the  metre  sometimes  imposed  on  the  author  tbo 
necessity  of  inserting  the  article  before  the  proper  name, 
Wb^esi  io  reality  it  qualifies  the  noun  or  adjective  succeeding 
it;  thus.  Hector  hoping  to  drive  the  Greeks  to  their  ships, 
sa;s,  si^fljpMs,  «i«ffM*  i  TfMni  MfortfOi  Atofnfnf  vofa  mm  wn 
^itXI^^fwmffmrm*  Here  tbe  article  thougYi  prefixed  to  Ti^MrJi^ 
ia  yet  inteoded  to  mark  afortfo^  and  to  make  it  prominent  i 
ood  tbe  meaning  of  Hector  is,  *  I  shall  see  if  Tycides  hrav^ 
ms  he  u,  {otwiihaU  hi$  bravery,)  will  be  able  to  repel  mt 
from  the  ships  to  the  walls/  See  11.  viii.  dSf.  The  samo 
poet  in  IK  i.  1 U  accounting  for  the  anger  of  Apollo,  says, ' 
ifmMotrorXfvnfimfMata''  ofwrnfa  Arfi^  ;  had  Homer  written  m 
prose  he  woiUd  have  inserled  the  article  before  ofrmifa,  a« 
his  object  is  by  describing  tbe  office  of  Chryses  to  inform 
tbe  reader  who  he  was,  imd  to  hold  him  forth,  on  one  hand, 
under  a  character  wbicb  Agamemnon  ought  not  to  have 
dislioooured,  and  to  show  on  ^  the  other  the  justice  or 
reasonableness  of  Apollo's  anger.  His  meaning  then  is, 
'  because  Atrides  disiionoured  Chryses  the  priest ^*ox  him  thai 
9f4tsprirsi,  or  according  to  our  idiom  his  priest^  namely,  the 
priest  of  Apollo. 

in  chap,  iv,  part  u  Dr.  M.  hasendeavoared  to  explain  the 
reasoo  why  the  article  is  prefixed  to  proper  names,  and  here 
be  baa  exceeded  io  absurdity  and  confusion  of  ideas  every 
Other  part  of  this  absurd  and  confused  volume. 

*  On  what  occasioDs/ says  he,  p.  95,  'the  Greeks  prefixed  iks 
arttcle  to  proper  names  is  among  the  most  curious  e nquiriea  conntct* 
ecft  with  Greek  literature;'  and  in  p.  104,  be  adds.  *  All  the  per. 
p]«'xity  in  wbicb  the  question  has  been  enveloped  has  arisen  Irom 
not  considering  ihat  the  article  is  a  genuine  pronoun;  and  that  iha 
pronouns fif  the  third  person,  being  applicable  to  a  multitude  of  4n- 
dlTiduaia,  frequently  require  the  speaker,  if  be  would  avoid  iimbi- 
gtiit^  to  add  ibe  name  of  tbe  iodiridual  meant*     Ws  first  obicuidy 
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lotimate  the  person  n^hofii  we  hate  in  mind  and  de^re  his  name  af- 
Krwards  in  order  to  prevent  Kii*lake.* 

Let  us  s€€  h<m  from  ibie  theory  be  eirplaina  the  abow 
passage  in  ibe  begianiog  ad  the  Uiad.     AfiU^r  qaoiing  it^  be 

adds: 

«  Heifnej  after  observing  that  tbe  aKicte,  especially  as  prefixed  tei 
yropet  cames,  was  eonfessedly  unknown  to  Homer,  and  alter  giving 
'&osi#coiijectural  emendations  of  preceding  critics,  concludes/ Nihil 
«ip«dirtpoti:'  whil&l  Wolf  declares,  *  Nihil  dubito  qutn  rtv  Xfvwn^ 
poeta  dbierit,  ut  personam  faraa  Ctflebreno  et  auditoribus  jam  (um, 
quum  primumejus  noroen  auditt*nt,  notissimam/  It  is  certainly  it^ 
difficulty  that  Cfarysesis  now  for  the  first  time  mentioned  :  but  whe- 
ther this  difliculty  be  so  threat,  that  we  must  introduce  ^  or  th  int<> 
^e  place  of  tm  without  any  authority  from  Edt.  or  MSS.  desenret, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  (bis  passage,  to  be  carefully  considered!, 
between  prefixing  the  article  to  the  name  of  a  peiion  (here  first  nsen* 
fioned,  aind  making  it  the  temporary  representative  ^  one;  who 
thoagh  already  mentioned  has  not  been  spoken  of  ^r  some  time 
past,  the  dif^ren^e  Appears  not  to  be  great,  and  vet  of  the  latter 
usage  unquestionable  instances  abound.  In  11.  N.  765,  6i  we  have 
T09  h  ra^tvft  fAtix^stv'  oif»rfg»  ^Mt^voi^wnt  ^io»  AAcjEsyJ^r,  where  tiM 
ikAt|a9^f«v  is  pronounced,  t4.e  hearer  can  form  no  tolerable  conjec- 
ture who  is  the  person  meant.  That  rov  has  reference  to  X^omi 
sight  as  easily  be  inferred  in  the  one  case,  as  that  it  related  to 
JJ^lmie^^n  tbe  other :  in  neither,  however,  would  &ach  an  inference 
.  be  drawn.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  consider  what 
passes  in  the  mind  of  the  ipeaker :  and  tbe  hearer  is  to  be  satisfied, 
if,  when  the  sentence  is  completed,  he  can  then  account  for  tbe  in- 
troduction  of  the  article^  however  obscure  till  then,  its  reference 
might  be.  Now  we  have  seen  that  in  the  eagerness  to  attribute  aa 
ect,  it  is  not  unusual  to  employ  a  ^mbol  of  the^  person  intended, 
and  to  defer  the  actual  mention  ot  his  name;  but  if  the  person, 
rhoogh  not  hitherto  mentioned,  be  already  well  known,  and  there* 
fore  of  e.a^y  recognition,  it  seems  scarcely  less  allowable  that  the 
Speaker  should  first  iz//tfde,even  though  the  allusion  nay  require  ta 
be  explained  immediately  afterwards  ;  it  is  as  if  the  speaker  should 
say,  >ou  know  whom  1  mean,  not  indeed  that,  we  do  or  c<in  know  so 
D)uch  with  certainty,  till  the  name  has  been  declared,  but  that  we 
shall  tl^en  perceive  the  reason  of  the  anticipation^  In  the  case 
bclorv  us  the  speaker  felt  that  Chryses  was  known  by  all|  who  had 
.heard  of  ilie  pestilence  just  described,  to  have  been  the  author  of 
It,  and  ibough  it-be  necessary  to  mention  his  name,  >et  the  ctrcunl* 
itunce  ot  his  nctoriety  might  at  the  same  time  be  noticed/ P.  101,2* 

According  to  this  reasoning  tov  in  the  instance  before   ua, 
beiDg  a  prououu  stands  for  X^^y  succecdiog  it^  aod  baa  ai 
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refettntt  to  thtit  name ;  and  (he  reader  might  easily  inrer  thaF 
reference,  bat  he  is  not  to  draw  sach  an  inference  ;  becaate 
he  is  to  conatder  wiiat  pasnes  ia  the  mind  of  Homer  till 
XfiMur  is  in.serted;  and  however  obscure  may  be  the  reference 
between  roy  and  Ttpwuf,  he  ought  tq  he  salisHed  if  he  can  ac* 
coant  for  the  inlroduction  oH  ibe  article*  Homer  wasea/^er 
lo  attribute  an  acl,  and  therefore  nses  tor  as  a  symbol  of  X^a* 
erm,  deferring  the  actual  mention  of  Xfuaw*  But  as  Xfuffi0, 
though'  a  person  not  hitherto  mentioned  was  well  knowo» 
and  therefore  easily  recognized,  Homer  was  allowed  to 
allude  to  him,  tuou^h  he  was  afterwards  under  the  necesssitjf 
of  explaining  his  auusion  iaying,  'you  know  whom  I  mean  / 
but  fearini;  lest  we  did  not  fully  know  whom  be  meant,  the 
poet  declares  his  name,  and  the  reader  then  perceives  the 
leason  of  the  anticipation  ! ! ! 

This  verbose  reasoning,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  is  us  im<- 
pertineot  as  it  is  vain  and  unmeaning:  for  our  author  hat 
•bitted  the  queslion.  He  proposed  to  enquire  why  the  arti«» 
cte  ia  prefixed  to  proper  names ;  and  his  answer  tends  im 
•hew  why  proper  names  are  necessary  after  the  article.  But 
this  is  nn  cTOiion,  not  a  soluliom  of  the  rlifBcuhy.  For  it  may 
be  asked  was  not  a  proper  name  sufiicient  for  the  writer 
clearly  to  express  his  meaning  ?  If  so,  why  not  be  content 
with  that,  and  that  alonef  On  this  supposition,  thereforej^ 
the  article  h  ufineeessary,  or  at  best  but  an  idle^circuitouivf^ij 
oY  expressing  what  after  all  he  i%  obligpd  directly  to  express. 
The  mistakes  of  Heyne  and  Wolf  on  the  subject  of  the  arti- 
cle reallv  excite  our  surprise;  at  the  same  time  their  reputa* 
tion  for  talents  and  learning  claimsour  respectful  indulgence. 
But  with  respect  to  Dr.  M«  especially,  on  this  pari  of  hii 
woric,  we  have  really  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  pity  and 
contempt. 

Vlll.  Fur  the  same  reason  that  proper  names  are  too  df'- 
4initeof  themselves  to  need  the  article,  abstract  and  general 
terms,  and  the  names  of  qualities,  which  are  most  clearly 
expressed  by  opposition  or  contra.st,«land  in  most  need  of  tlie 
article  to  limit  their  signification.  ^^Iiese  terms  indeed  com- 
prehend the  proper  province  of  the  article  though  with 
.respect  to  abstract  terms  oor  conclusion  stands  opposed  to 
the  opinion  of  our  author,  who  says, '  that  abstract  nouns  fof 
the  most  part  refuse  the  article/  Abslraci  nouns,  however, 
are  \\\e  chiefniaterialsof  science,  and  hence  in  scientific  dii^ 
coarses,  such  as  in  those  of  Plalo  and  Aristotle  the  article 
abounds ;  whereas    ro  poetry   where   the  writer  addresses 
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ehieRy  ihe  ifnagination  and  coDseqn^ntlj  has  little  need  of 
logical  precisioD,  it  less  frequently  occurs. 

IX.  In  a  proposition  it  is  in  general  suflficieDt  to  prefiic 
tlie  arlicle  to  Ibe  subject ;  the  predicate  being  adequately 
defined  hy  the   connecting  rerb  expressed  or  implied;  as 

'  moT^tri  i  M/bco^.When,  however^  it  is  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  render  the  predicate  emphatic  or  prominent^  or  to  mark 
tbeoi  as  two  distinct  things,  though  coalescing  in  the  instance 
in  qtieslioh,  he  does  nol  fail  to  prefix  it  to  the  predicate  also/ 
Erv  Hfu  i  VQtfja^.  Here  the  speaker  fixes  the  attention  strongly 
OD  vcifasf,  as  being  his  real  character,  in  opposition  to  an  tmr 
p9s(or,  or  hireling.  He  therefore  puis  the  article  before  it, 
though  the  predicate  of  his  proposition.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  foHowinti:,  and  other  such  instances,  i  Vay^ 
trt  oM^/co^;  A  ofjut^Ttaiu  fiavofua.  Dr.  M.  indeed  says  that  the 
article  is  here  inserted,  because  the  proposition  is  conttrtihh  ; 
but  this  assertion  is  one  of  those  instances  in  which  he  at* 
tempts  to  conceal  a  want  of  just  discrimination  under  aound*^ 
ing  or  technical  language.  | 

X.  With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  arlicle  the  rule  is 
that  it  jprecedes  the  word  it  defines;  and  as  things  are  dis« 
tinguisned  by  their  qualities  it  is  generally  prefixed  to  the 
Adjective;  and  the  adjective  ttselt  thus  defined,  succeeds  the 
qualified  noun,  where  the  writer  intends  emphasis  or  oppost. 
tioo.  Thus  iy«  hi/bu  o  irvffpnr  o  lta^o(,  the  first  article  holds 
forth  the  speaker  as  a  shepherd^'  in  opposition  to  one  that  vfgjf^ 
Dot  so,  or  one  that  was  so  in  name,  the  second  exhibits  biin 

'  as  ^onburat)le,  faithful,  and  disinterested,  in  opposiiioir  %6 
one  that  is  base,  selfish  and  treacherous.  John  vtii.  tiaav^i 
imnrrf  cv  ra  xoy^  rv  tytf  cMSxi  lufhftau  (iou  in.  The  article  be* 
fore  %s^  holds  forth  Joc^rtne  as  what  you  ought  to  continue 
in,  and  before  tptf^my  doctrine^  in  opposition  to  the  false  doc« 
trine  of  those  who  shall  teach  in  my  name. 

'  If  you  continue  fit  ikat  docirin'e  vkick  u  minitf  ypu  will  be  Ul 
rtality,  as  well  as  in  profession^  my  disciples.' 

Dr.  M.  cites  the  following  judgment  of  Hermann  on  thtf 
'  position  of  the  article.    • 

*  A  most  acute  critic  makes  I  tiy%^  ^Xirw  to  be  the  suitable  esdi 
pressfon,  when  goodnens  is  the  idea,  wit W  which  chiefly  the  mind  is 
oceapied;  whUe  owaAiriyir  o«7afi«r  implies  that  the  principal  streia 
lies  0R  ciiixm.* 

Thi9  remark  shewa  ihal  lliis  acute  critic'i  ideas  respecting 
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dieAiUcM«reve.DotiBoreoDrrect  than  those  of  his  GeriMp 
krelbreo  ;  for  we  scrapie  not  to  say  ihat  the  reverie  of  tbit 
.aseerlioo  is  trjie*  f  n  » inm%  w^Mm,  as  in  i  woiurvi^  the  atleo* 
lioo  i&  principaUy  fixed  upoii  qm  thai  is  a  citizenf  ia  opp<^ 
.  titioQ  to  a  foreigaer  or  a  slave ;  whereas  i  iroPU'ni^  i  gyeiii  im* 
pliee  not  ooly  aciltzeo,  bat  a  good  citizeoj  ia  opposition  to  a 
tad  one.  in  the  same  manner  ts  kftm  wm/ta  means  the  koUf 
tpirii  ;  while  ts  imvft^  r9 k^m,  in  Mat.  xii.  5£.  oneana  ihetpmi 
that  if  hofy,  or  lAe  hofy  $pirit,  in  opposition  to  Bteluhnb,  the 
impure  tpirity  to  which  die  enemies  of  Jesus  ascribed  hia 
mi^cles. 

XI.  When  two  ooooa  succeed  each  other  the  article  prt« 
fixed  to  the  first  it  to  be  supplied  in  the  secood,  on  the 
tame  principle  that  ao  adjective  qoalifytng  one  term  is  un- 
derstood to  qualify  any  dlbcr  that  may  come  after  it  in  ibe 
•ame  caae.  Thus  in  £  Cor.  i,  2.  i  ^ao;Kcti  wam^,  siands  for 
•  &£o$  MM  0^  flranif ;  and  in  fact  the  apostle  himself  has  thus  sop- 
plied  it  in  the  ensuing  clause^  having  at  the  same  time 
omitted  it  before  dtsr.  .Nevertheless  when  a  writer  wifhea 
to  be  emphatic  he  repeats  it  before  the  second  term ;  as  i 

Jobo  i«  17.  Here  ix^tf  and  jt  to^a  are  two  distinct  namea 
of  tiie  same  thiog>  namely  the  goipc/,  each  having  the  article 
before  it,  lo  mark  its  character  in  opposilion  to  the  types  and 
oereosoo'iea  of  the  Mosaic  law* 

The  cases  in  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  article  to 
be  omitted  are  those  where  tbe^econd  term  is  but  a  different 
description  of  the  same  i>ersoo  or  thing  with  the  first;  and 
CD  the  other  hand  to  be  inserted  in  those  where  both  express 
different  persons  or  things.  And  this  in  general  will  be 
ibnod  to  be  the  fact.  Thus  e  5f ofiMu  flr«nff  are  bat  differenl 
descriptions  of  the  same  being  ;  whereas  ihe  aposile,  if  he 
intended  by  these  two  distinct  beings,  woald  have  written  I 
9iog  MM  0  iramf.  We  have  said  that  this  in  general  will  be 
foaDd  to  be  the  fact ;  for  it  is  not  always  8o»  The  following 
example  ia  an  exception,  Prov.  xxiv.  21.  f^/Sovrsr  Sssr^vi^  mt^ 
Cbs^iXass;  and  another  occurs  in  Mat.  v.  £0. . 

Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  a  very  good  man  but  a  very  bad 
critic,  without  attending  to  the  principles  here  laid  down^Uaa 
conclnded  that  the  absence  of  the  article  before  the  second 
noan  intimates  it  to  be  detcriptive  of  the  same  person  with 
the  first.  Thus  in  «  Tfiess.  i,  Ift.  Mrsrsi  vnv  Xfo^ ^^  Si^na^  «n 
um^ieyhmyX^r9vz  because  the  article  is  not  repeated  before 
m»fiO¥,  he  infers  that  Opd  and  Lord  are  the  same  pcr^on^  aod 
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lie  thus  rendert  the  panage«    *  Accdiritiig  to  4lie  ffnee  of 
'•or  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ/    On  ilw  other  hand^  wheve 
the  article  is  repeated  the  same  eritftc  sappoaea  the  repetttkm 
lo  ifidicale  ibat  the  names  are  daaertptite  of  two  distinet 
things*^    For  inalanee ; 

*  AnA  ba  that  aras  Aaad  faiaa  forth  Inhia(1  iHnmag  rovf  a«W  tmt 
aw  x^fdK)  in  feet  and  in^UiWis  wilhffraaf«rcii4b^»>  ^M   i^U   i9^ 

.lias  buaad  abp^U  wilh  a  napkin^' 

•According  to  Mr;  Sharp  the  evangelist  beirtg  not  q-uite 
aure  that  his  readers  would  know  the  hands  oF  Lazarus  to  be 
4liflferent  things  from  his  feel,  repeated  tbe  article  to  give  them 
A  fuT)  assurance  on  the  subject. 

But  fo  us  il  appears  thnt  the  erangelt&t  inserts  the  arficte 
l)ef<^re  wo&ff  and   x^*f«{iu  order  to  render    the  condition  in 
whichLazanis  carae  forth  more  definite  and  prominent.  See 
'Jones's  *  IllnjBlrati(  na  of  the  Gospels/  p.  457. 

Here  i4^e  see  that  Mr,  Sharp  has  discovered  a  powerful 
argument  for  tfie  dhinity  of  Christ,  in  the  Greek  article,  or 
*'iii6re  properly  in  the  absence  of  the  Gret-k  article,  and  this 
discoYCTj  It  is  the  object  of  Dr.  M.  to  support,  and  whidi 
are  suspect  gave  birth  to  the  voluminous  performance  before 
vs.'  The  temper  of  his  mind  on  the  subject  may  be  seen  fa 
the  manner  in  whfch  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Sbarp^s  afnonymous^ 
1)ut  powerful  opponent. 

*  An  an&nown  writer/ /lays  hei  <  wha  in  a  pampbM»eniitle4»  ^^ 
iffore  ktierSf  kas  attacked  Mc^s.  Sharp  and  Wordswuri^  oa  tkeir 
jcspecllve  publications^  and  whose  petulance  is  scarcely  surpassed  1^ 
Jh\s  profooad  igaoraaceof  the  sabject,  gravely  challen^^s  bis  readers 

to  asAign  a  reason  why  the  article  was  here  omiUed  before  ytnnrtm* 
.!rhat  the  reason  will  be  satisfactory  to  bim  is  more  .than  1  dare  hope: 
it  is,  ihat  the  writer,  or  rather  translator  of  Matthew's  gospel,  un* 
derstood  Greek  somewhat  better  than  does  the  author  of  the  Six  more 
letters.  1  shall  take  occasion  to  adduce  other  proofs  of  theunkno^ra 
writer's  extraordinary  erudition ;  the  tone  of  confidence,  and  even  of 
'tiHumph  with  which  his  remarks  are  delivered,  gives  him  a  claim  to 
some  consideration.'    r.  206.  ^ 

Though  this  unknown  author  is  assuredly  not  acquainted 
.with  the  full  force  of  the  article,  yet  be  ba6  throughout  his 
jPublicaiioo  shewn  great  humour^  learning,  and  talents  ;  and 
J}r,.  M.  musibi^ve  badabigb  sense  of  bis  own  importance 
.and  f juperiority  to  justity  tbe  above  inceremonious  txeatmeat 
^90  dislifiigHislied  a  writer* 

Xli*  A^  <»tir  ideas  of  a  person  or  tbing.  are  often  rendered 
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'^ficientlj  Aefltitte  by  comAectiog  them  wkli  time  fit  ptaet^ 
fbe  article  beine  a  definitive  is  sometiuies  employed  to  mailc 
^meh  a  conneemm.  Mat.-xv.  I. .  T^rt  mm%/^jmm  ^Jmnuh 
itn ii^»r»Mpi» tya»¥«Wiy m» fegfwwi.  Here  the  article  is  tttcd 
act  to  mark  the  persons  who  came  to  Jestw  a»  Scribes  aii4 
Pharisees^  but  as  Scribes  and  Pharisees  belonging  to  Jernsa- 
leni, where  tbey  resided, and  wtieneetbey  came  to  our  Lord; 
and  the  passage  should  be  reitdered,  '  then  came  to  Jemss 
Scribeaand  Pharisees  wh»are  of  Jeraialem/The  evangelist^ 
tepreseotii^  ibem  as  meo  from  the  seat  of  aovemoseot^ 
meant  to  represent  them  as  men  of  infloence  and  dignity  jft 
^be  (Aarch  and  state.  Afid  this  idea  is  necessary  fa  account  in 
the  sequel  for  the  timtdily  of  the  disc'rples,  the  severity  of  the 
*«RiifB«dversioM  wbieh  our  tevioor  made  on  his  opponents^ 
and  the  caucioo  be  delivered  to  the  people  agaiau  tbete 
doctrine^  John  i.  45.  EvfVK^itv  inovm*  vov  aMv  roii  l«0iif  tn  am 
Ka(dEfflr, '  we  have  found  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  him  front 
Nazareth,  ottkat  man  from  Nazatetb.-  It  is  evtdetiiihat  the 
evangelist  has  employed  the  article  here  in  the  very  sense  ik 
jwhicn  it  is  so  often  used  by  liomtr,  and  which  we  may  ex* 
press  by  the  pfrsoiia/i>ro;/ouif«  It  is  also  manifest  that  th^ 
expression  is  elliptical,  (orrotwra.  car9  Ka^^ctgeTfthai  mau  wluku 
from  Nazarelh. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  the  religions  rancour  which  oon 
author  betrays  in  tbe  course  of  the  second  part ;  and  '\{  any 
thing  can  enhance  our  aofrow  it  is  the  consideration  that  his 
luiimosity  is  openly  and  indecently  directed  against  a  man 
who  is  no  longer  among  the  living  to  defend  himself,  and 
who  has  a  large  claim  on  the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  the 
public.  Speaking  of  Mr«  Wakefield  he  thus  writes  ia* 
>.  603. 

*ltis  prafaHo  bcfbatdarmaa,  wbose  general  character  and  eoa* 
{doct  iietrayed  ao  warn  of  pride,  thus  coudescendini;  to  subterfu^ 
.after  subierfuge^  and  ready  to  vabmit  to  any  expedient  bowevor 
.J^astliaiing,  if  it  promised  but  Cpr  a  moment  to  aid  ibe  cause  whick 
be  bad  at  heart.  AAn^Hdcv  juu  «»^$iia^<<»  was  the  raolto  which  Mr« 
Wakefield  caused  tu  be  in8cril>ed  to  his  portrait :  in  the  exercise  of 
tbe  latter  of  these  he  yielded  to  no  controui ;  it  were  mucU  to  ba 
wished  that  liis  adherence  to  the  former  had  been  equally  unshaken* 
Candour  indeed  requires  us  to  impute  to  ignornnce  that  vvhich  can* 
nor  be  proved  to  originate  in  malice.     There  is,  however^  in   the 

*  Ignorance  of  rhrs  writer,  if  so  we  must  regird  it,    die  consistency 

*  srbicli  iismlty  marks  desb^n;  hi*  ignorance  oniforraly  operates  lo  a 
given  end^  and  rf  tbtsbe  ih«  ground  on  which  hSs  advocates  shall 

-  ttlao^sa  la  daf«ad  kisiflHeyrity,  ihay  nrost  cvnpsde  tkal  his  leamaw 
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WM»  modlponAj  over*rttod»  and  matt  udgk  Ufli  a  place  ufto^g 
•cholan  of  far  more  modest  pretenuoM.' 

I«  reading  iheae  onproroked  and  oojuilifiablc  reflecijoM 
we  felt  an  iiivolantary  glow  of  iodignation ;  but  oar  fiielin^ 
are  appeased  by  the  consideration  that  the  aatbor  of  Uiem  la 
also  the  aothor  ofthe  volotne  before  us.  The  fate  of  the  work^ 
tiuHigh  it  amy  insure  temporary  honours  will,  we  renture  to 
predict,  be  soch  as  abundantly  to  at enge  so  gross  an  iadignit j 
oiered  to  the  shade  of  a  great  and  eood  man  ;  for  hovrevec 
resentful  we  might  be  in  behalfof  injured  and  departed  worth, 
the  conviction  that  it  will  be  either  consigned  taobtivion»  or 
Mnesonred  only  as  a  monument  of  perverted  taste,  senseless 
seaming,  and  fruitless  industry,  is  sufficient  to  disarm  oor 
sesentm^ot  and  convert  it  into  regret  and  compassion  for  its 
object. 


Art  X.^Tratih  through  the  South  of  France,  and  the  Inle* 
riorofthe  Provinces  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,itt  the  Years 
1B07  and  \QOfi,  by  a  Route  never  before  perf or mtd,  being 
along  the  Bankt  of  the  Loire^  the  litre,  and  YAe  Garonne, 
through  the  greater  Part  of  their  Course.  Made  bj/permis-- 
iioM  oj  the  French  Governmeni.  By  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Pinkneyofthe  North  American  Native  Rangers.  Ato.pp. 
fi8t.  Purday.  1809. 

If  we  should  gravely  inform  our  readers  that  some  yearis 
slpce,  ah  Irishman  proposed  making 'a  Tour  through  the 
West  of  £ngland>  and  the  interior  of  the  countries  of  Devon 
and  Coruwaii  by  a  route  never  before  performed,  being  along 
the  *banksof  the  Thames^  the  Severn,  and  the  Trent,  tbrongb^ 
the  greater  part  of  their  course,'  we  should  justly  be  censor- 
ed for  inventing  a  bull  infinitely  too  extravagant  to  have 
been  eyer  committed.  It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that 
an  actual  blunder  equally  gross  wiih  this  imaginary  one» 
could  be  incurred  by  a  correct  and  calculating  American ; 
and  therefore  on  opening  the  present  volume,  however  asto- 
nished at  the  fact,  we  were  nevertheless  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  change  produced  by  the  late  tremendous  revolution 
in  France  had  extended  to  the  works  of  nature  as  well  as 
those  of  human  art  and  policy^  that  it  had  altered  the  course 
of  xivtr^iand  perhaps  even  shifted   the  poinu  of  the  com- 
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pa!99.  An  sioiis  to  amve  at  the  troth  of  tbete  amazing  pheno* 
meoa^  we  entered  on  oart^sk  of  perusal  with  more  avidity 
than  a  book  of  irarela  usually  inspires  ;  bui  we  had  not  gone 
firr  before  we  began  to  suspect  either  mistake  or  fraud  in  tho 
title-page;  and,  indeed,  so  far  from  being  *  a  route  never 
before  performed/  the  direct  post-road  to  the  Land^s  End 
through  Salisburj  and  Exeter  is  hardly  better  known  than 
the  traok  pursued  by  Col.  Pinkney,  viz.  from  Calai««  through 
Boalogne,  Abbeville^  and  Amiens,  to  Paris,— from  Paris  to 
Nantes  ;  firom  Nantes,  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire  to  La 
Chariie,  thence  to  Lyons,  from  Lyons  down  the  Rhone  to 
Arigaon,  and  so  to  Aix  and  Marseilles,  where  he  quietly  em- 
barks for  America.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  of  all  the  wont 
ders  announced  in  his  title-page^  ^hisingenious  traveller  can 
only  have  dreamed  ;  (unless  indeed,  we  except  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  which  the  road  from  Nantes  to  Lyons  must  have 
given  him  some  opportunities  Of  beholding)— that  as  for  the  * 
Isere,  though  he  crossed  it  in  bis  progress,  he  can  know  no 
more  of  its  course  than  of  that  of  the  Niger  or  Burrampooter, 
—and,  with  regard  to  the  Garonne,  that  he  must  have  been 
remarkably  quick-sighted  to  have  discovered  it  at  all^  from  m 
di&tance  comprehending  five  good  degrees  of  latitude,— that  of 
Languedoc  he  has  seen  ju»t  as  much  as  a  man  walking  on  the 
Sarrysidc  of  the  river,from  Westminster  bridge  to  Putney,can 
seeof  Middlesex ;  and  is  as  well  qualified  to  write  the  descrip. 
tion  of  Provence  from  the  little  he  has  viewed  of  that  country 
he. would  be  to  draw  the  picture  of  Yorkshire  after  travel- 
liDgin  the  stage  from  Sheffield  to  Doncasler.  Thus  instead 
of  beinga  Bruce,  a  Park,  or  an  Alexander  Selkirk,  Mr.  Pink- 
iiey  must  consent  to  mingle  amof^g  the  common  mass  of 
travellers >hb,  in  their  progress  through  France,  may  have 
deviated  a  little  from  the  line  of  the  grand  tour ;'  and  though 
no  man  ever  has,  or  ever  will  have,  performed  the  impossi* 
bfe  route  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  we  advise  him  to  be 
very  cautious  how' he  again  boasts  of  originality  in  tour- 
ing, unless  to  his  *  never  before  performed'  he  adds,  *  by  an 
American,'!^  which  case  we  probably  may  not  have  the  means 
of  contradicting  his  assertion.  ' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  egregious  deception,  or 
more  egregious  error,  which  it  may  be  more  candid  to  ascribe 
to  his  publisher  than  to-  the  traveller  himself,  enough  re- 
mains m  the  sound  of  a  iTour  through  France'  (even  by  the 
most  accustomed  roads,)  performed  so  lately,  to  justify  a 
ereat  degree  of  curiosity  as  to  the  contents  of  the  volume, 
rerhaps,  as  readers,  we  should  have  been  better  pleased, 
had  the  colonel  completed  his  journey  in  the  same   manner 
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as  he  began  it^  alone,  and  on  the  back  of  his  little  Nor** 
man  horse,  than  we  are  to  6nd  him  so  agreeably  seated 
in  Mr.  Younge's  barouche,  listening  to  the  chit-chat,  or  play- 
ing with  the  fan  of  the  lively  Mademoiselle  St.  Sillery,  dur- 
ing  all  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  Wanderings.  But 
we  are  notofso  selfish  a  spirit  as  those  critics  who,  some 
time  ago,  had  the  decency  to  find  fault  \\'ith  Mr.  Cordiner 
for  riding  in  a  palanquin,  \^)en  he  might  have  walked  oa 
foot  to  b6  trodden  to  death  by  elephantsfor  the  king  of  Can- 
*  dy's  amusement.  We  consider  Mr.  Pinkncy  to  have  travelled 
for  his  own  pleasure,  not  for  ours  ;  we  are  much  indebted  to 
him  for  the  information  he  has  given  us,  and  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  him  for  notencreasingthe  weight  of  that  debt, 
to  the  manifest  detriment  of  his  own  comforts.  Who  thinks 
of  abusiug  a  friendfor  sending  him  a  brace  of  partridges, 
when  he  might  at  a  greater  expence  have  furnished  him 
with  a  turtle  ? 

Our  traveller  sets  out  in  the  best  of  all  possible  humours, 
with  the  apparent  determination  of  being  pleased  with  every 
berson  and  every  occurrence  he  meets  with.  He  accord- 
ingly has  no  sooner  landed  on  French  ground  than  he  pro- 
poses (with  an  air  of  originality)  the  often  agitated  question, 
whether  that  gay  complaisance  which  manifests  itself  on  a 
hundred  differeni  opportunities  every  day  be  not  on  the 
whole  productive  of  more  happiness  to  mankind,  than  the 
exalted  benevolence  or  real  generosity  of  character,  which, 
though  of  incalculably  higher  individual  importance,  can  be 
exercised,  comparativel}', on  so  few  occasions,  or  in  his  owa 
words,  *  whicli  is  the  most  useful  being  in  society — the  light 
good-humoured  Frenchman,  or  the  slow  meditating  English- 
man V  tl)bugh  he  leaves  this  point  undecided  in  words,  it  is 
easy  to  guess  from  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  to  which 
side  Mr.  Pinkney  would  incline  the  balance  ;  and  we  shall 
candidly  avow  that  our  philosophy,  or  our  prejudices,  leave 
us  not  a  mgment's  space  to  hesitate  in  dissenting  from  him 
altogether.  With  us  there  can  never  be  a  question  betweea 
^the  utility  of  a  single  Howard,  and  that  of  all  the  most  ac- 
complished French  courtiers  in  existence. 

Yet  are  we  much  farther  than  this  declaration  may  seeoi 
to  imply  from  despising  or  undervaluing  that  minor  degree 
of  utility,  which  we  only  think  that  Mr.  Pinkney  estimate* 
too  highly  when  he  sets^  it  in  competition  with  that  arising 
from  the  exercise  of  virtues  which  dignify  humanity,  and 
exalt  it  to  an  almost  angelic  perfection.  On  the  contrary, 
ire  think  it  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  theinconsistencj 
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and  imperfetiion  of  oar  nalare^  we  should  so  seldom  see 
onited  with  the  exercise  of  nobler  virtues,  the  practice  of 
that  tvery^day  benevolence^  which  is  so  much  the  more  valu- 
able as  it  never  wants  objects  or  opportunities  for  its  em- 
plojment.  We  really  feel  some  portion  of  national  shame 
fn  confessiag  that  Mr.  Pinkney  might  have  travelled  all 
England  over  without  the  least  chance  of  meeting  with  so 
agreeable  an  adventure  as  that  which  befel  him  on  the  se- 
cond day  after  his  arrival  in  France,  and  which  is  only  cha- 
racterinic  of  what  might  well  have  occurred  to  him  during 
every  week  of  his  residence  in  that  land  of  true  politeness. 
We  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  recital  of  Mr.  Pink- 
ney's  visit  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  resident  near  Calais, 
to  whom  he  bad  letters  of  introduction,  such  as,  in  England, 
woukl  be  considered  as  handsomely  ansvfered  by  a  formal  in- 
vitation to  dinner;  when  the  stranger,  after  sitting  two  or 
three  hours  undistinguished  among  a  crowd  of  other  visitors. 
Would  be  suffered  to  depart  without  further  attention.  The 
very  difiereot  reception  experienced  by  our  traveller  is  de- 
scribed with  a  degree  of  mmuteness  which,  while  it  illus- 
trates in  the  strongest  manner  the  elegance  of  Fr/nch  man- 
ners, precludes  the  possibility  of  our  quoting  it  as  an  exam* 
pie  of  them* 

The  same  easy,  good-natured,  (we  had  almost  said, 
friendly  and  affectionate)  civility  which  accompanies  the 
behaviour  of  Frenchipen  to  a  stranger  by  nation,  character* 
izes  equally  their  deportment  towards  each  other.  In  Eng- 
land, ladies,  and  to  a  certain  degree  even  gentlemen^  seem 
afraid  of  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  others,  unless 
previously  introduced  to  them,  or  known  at  least  by  name 
and  reputation.  In  France  it  is  enough  to  have  the  air  of 
gentility  to  be  immediately  on  the  most  familiar  terms  of 
acquaintance  with  any  other  of  the  same  rank  whom^haace 
may  hare  thrown  in  one's  way.  This  is,  surely,  the  more 
sensible  plan.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  upon  the  guard 
against  any  improper  or  unreasonable  act  of  complaisance, 
and  it  need  not  disgrace  a  man  to  be  on  terms  of  civrlitj 
with  persons  of  bad  or  even  infamous  characters  before  he 
knows  them  to  be  ao.  * 

One  instance,  among  many,  of  this  kind  of  first-sight  ac- 
quaintance (though  somewhat  late  in  the  volume)  we  shall 
here  introduce  before  we  proceed  to  considerations  of  iEino- 
iber  nature.  Our  traveller  is  now  in.  company  with  a  fa- 
mily of  persons  of  fashion,  with  whom  he  performed  t()t 
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greatest  part  of  his  journey.  It  consisU  of  'Mr.  Younge^ 
secretary  lo  the  American  embassy^  his  lady^  (the  beautiful 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Lally-Tolendal)^  and  Mademoiselle 
bt.  Sillery,  (the  no  less  beautiful  niece  of  Mrs.  Younge). 
Had  these  ladies  been  English n^onnen^  they  would  probably 
have  been  rather  displeased  as  well  as  astonished^  at  the  fre- 
()uent  mse  which  their  fellow  traveller  makes  of  their  namea 
in  a  published  vvork>  and  his  free  recital  of  a  hundred  little 
words  and  actions^  wbich^  though  very  harmless  in  reality^ 
and  undoubtedly  contributing  much  to  the  pleasure  of  tlie 
tour  while  actually  performing,  were  not^  we  should  ima* 
gine,  designed  to  appear  in  print.  For  instance^  where  be 
records  that  Mrs.  Younge  was  jealous  of  her  husband's  at^ 
tentions  to  a  pretty  chambermHid,  and  where  he  feelingly 
describes  his  emotion  on  discovering^  or  thinking  that  be 
discovers^  a  penchant  in  the  charming  Mademoiselle  St« 
Siliery  towards  himself,  our  fair  countrywomen  might  be  apt 
to  conceive  that  Colonel  Pinkney  had  sacrificed  the  fidelity 
of  a  true  chevalier  td  that  of  a  true  historian.  Bat  perhapa 
it  is  otherwise  across  the  channel.     Now  to  our  tale — 

*  We  entered  the  forest  of  Ancennis  as  the  sun  was  setliog."  This 
forest  is  celebrated  in  every  ancient  French  ballad,  as  being  the 
hauut  of  fairies  and  the  scene  of  the  ancient  archery  of  the  provin* 
ces  of  Bretagne  andAnjou.  The  road  through  it  was  over  a  green  turf 
in  which  the  marks  of  a  wheel  were^  scarcely  visible,  the  forest  on 
cfich  side  was  very  thick.  At  short  intervals  narrow  footpaths  struck 
into  (he  wood ;  our  carriage  had  been  sent  before  to  Ancennis,  and 
we  were  walking  merrily  on,  when  the  well-known  sound  of  the 
French- horn  arrested  our  steps  and  atteniion.  Mademoiselle  SiN 
Jery  immediately  guessed  it  to  proceed  from  a  company  ot, archers  ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  her  conjecture  was  verified  by  the  appearance 
of  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman,  who  issued  from  one  of  the  narrow 
paths.  '  The  ladles,  who  were  merely  running  from  the  gentleman, 
were  very  tastily  habited  in  the  favourite  French  dress  after  tha 
Dian  of  David  ;  whilst  the  blue  silk  jacket  and  bunting-cap  of  the 
gentleman  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  groom  about  to  ride  a  race* 
Our  appearance  necessarily  took  their  attention,  and  after  an  ex- 
change of  salutes,  but  in  \vhich  no  names  were  mentioned  on  either 
side,  they  invited  us  to  accompany  them  to  i heir  party,  who  were 
refreshing  themselves  in  an  adjoining  dell.  ''  We  have  had  a  party 
at  archery,'\said  one  of  them,  ^'  and  Madame  St.  Amande  has  won 
the  silver  bugle  and  bow,  the  party  is  now  at  supper,  after  which  we 
go  to  the  chateau  to  dance.  Perhaps  you  will  not  suffer  us  to  repent 
having  met  you,  by  refusing  to  accompany  us,"  Mademoiselle 
Siliery  was  very  eager  to  accept  this  invitation  and  looked  rather 
blank  when  Mrs*  Younge  decimed  it,  asthe  wished   to  proceed  oi% 
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licrroad  as  quickly  as  possible.     **  You  will  at  least  accompany  us 
merely  to  see  the  party."  '*By  all  means/'  said  Maderooiselle  Sillery. 
^'  I  mast  really  regret  that  I  cannot,"  said  Mrs.    Younge.     ^*  If  it 
nusthe  so,"  resumed  ibe  lady  who  was  inviting  us,  '*  let  us  exchange 
tokens,  and  we  may  meet  again."     This  proposal  so  perfectly  new 
to  me,  was  accepted  :  the  fair  archers  gave  our  ladies   their   pearl 
crescents,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  of  considerable  value. 
Madame  Younge  returned  something  which  1  did  not  see.     Made* 
moiselle  Sillery  gave  a  silver  cupid,  which  had  served  her  for  an  es- 
sence-bottle.    The  gentleman  thei)  shaking  hands  with  us,  and   the 
kdies  embracing  each  other,  we  parted  mutually  satibficd.  **  Who  are 
these  ladies?"  demanded  I.*^  You  know  them  as  well  as  we  do  ;  repli- 
ed Mademoiselle  Sillery.  *'  And  is  it  thus/'  said  I/^  that  you  receive 
i}}  strangers  indiscriminately  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  she,**  all  strangers  of 
a  certain  condition.     Wliere  they  are  evidently   of  onr  own   rank, 
we  know  of  no  reserve.     Indeed,  why  should  we;  it  is  to   gt-neral 
ad/antage  to  be  pleased  and  to  please  each  other,"—'*  But  you  em- 
braced them  as  if  yon  really  felt  an   affection  for  them." — "  And 
I  did  feel  that  affection  for  them,"  said  she,  *'  as  long  as  i  was  with 
them.     I  would  have  done  them  every  service  in  my   power    and 
would  even  have  made  sacrifices  to  serve  them.*' — **  And  yet  if  you 
were  to  see  them  again,  you   would  perhaps  not   know  thcm."^- 
-*'  Very  possibly  ;"  replied  she,   '*   but  I  can   see  no    reason  why 
every  affection  should  be  necessarily  permanent.     We  never  pretend 
to  permanence.     We  are  certainly  transient,  but  not  insincere."  * 

If  credit  be  given  to  M^-.Pinkney's  observations,  in  any  thing 
like  their  full  extent,  those  among  us  have  formed  very 
wrong  and  very  fanciful  conclusions  who  are  ao  fond  of-  ha- 
ranguing on  the  misery  of  our  neighbours  under  the  ty- 
rannic government  of  Bonaparte.  The  fact  mnrh  more 
probably  is,  that  in  that  extraordinary  man  the  French  na* 
tion  has  at  last  found  a  ruler  e.xactly  suited  to  its  character 
and  disposition.  Our  traveller  is  not  very  frequent  in  his 
philosophical  or  political  remarks  ;  but  his  book  abounds  in 
statements  from  which,  if  considered  as  correct,  such  deduc- 
tions may  easily  be  made  by  the  reader,  and  this  we  have 
always  held  to  be  a  much  more  instructive,  as  well  as  enter- 
taining mode  of  writing  travels  than  the  grave  and  sen- 
tentious method  adopted  by  the  generality  of  our  £nglish 
tourists. 

From  his  accounts  of  the  peasantry  in  vuiious  parts 
of  the  eip^ire  which  be  visited,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  class  of  inhabitants  most  essentially  improved 
iQ  their  condition  by  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  Let 
ua  take  a  few  extracts  by  way  of  specimen.  Speaking  of  a 
pretty  female  companion  whom  he  overtock  on  a  walk  n^ar 
Oalais^  he  says. 
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*  I  learned  in  the  course  cf  my  walk  that  fihe  was  the  daughter 
of  a  small  farmer  :  the  farm  was  small  inHeed,  being  about  half  an 
arpent,  c^r  acre.  She  had  been  to  Calais  to  take  some  butter,  amf 
bad  the  same  journey  three  mornings  in  the  week.  Her  father  had 
one  cow  of  his  own,  and  rented  two  others,  far  each  of  which  he  paid 
a  louis  annually*  The  two  latter  fed  by  the  road*sides.  Her  fa- 
ther earned  twenty  sols  a  day  as  a  labourer,  and  had  a  smuU  pen* 
sion  from  the  government  as  a  veteran  and  wounded  soldier.  Upon 
this  little  they  seemed,  according  to  her  answers,  to  live  very  com- 
fortably, not  to  say  substantially.  Poultry,  chesnuts,  milk,  and 
dried  fruit,  formed  their  daily  support.  *'  We  never  buy  meat/* 
sstid  she,  **  because  we  caa  raise  more  poultry  than  we  can  sell."  ' 

*  I  passed  several  cottBges,and  entered  some.  The  inhabitants  seem* 
«d  happy,  and  to  posbess  some  substa-ntial  comforts.  The  greater 
pnrt  ot  these  cottages  had  a  walnut  or  chesaut  tree  before  tbem^ 
arouud  which  was  a  rustic  seat,  and  which,  as  overshadowed  by  the 
broad  branches  aiid  luxuriant  foliage,  composed  a  very  pleasing 
image.  The  manner  in  which  the  sod  was  partially  worn  under  most 
of  them  explained  their  nightly  purpose  ;  or,  if  there  could  be  any 
doubt,  the  fiucc  and  fiddle,  pendant  in  almost  every  house,  spoke  a 
still  more  iiftelli^ible  language.  I  entered  no  house  so  poor,  and 
met  with  no  inhabitant  so  inhospituble,  as  not  to  receive  the  offer, 
either  of  milk,  or  some  sort  of  wine  ;  and  every  one  seemed  to  take 
a  nfusnlasif  they  had  solicited,  and  not  obtained,  an  act  of  kindness. 
If  the  French  are  not  the  most  hospitable  people  in  the  world,  they 
have  at  least  the  art  of  appearing  so.  I  speak  here  only  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  from  fitit  impressions. — The  rent  of  one  of  these  cottages 
of  two  floors  and  two  rooms  on  each,  is  thirty-five  livres.  They 
have  generally  a  small  gjirden  and  about  a  hundred  yards  of  common 
land,  between  the  road  and  the  house,  on  which  grows  the  indispens- 
able walnut  or  chesnut.  The  windows  are  glazed,  but  the  glass  is 
usually  taken  out  in  summer.  The  walls  are  generally  sea-stone, 
but  are  clothed  with  grape-vines,  or  other  shrubs,  which  curling 
around  the  casements,  render  them  shady  and  picturesque.  The  bread 
IS  made  of  wheat-mea),  but  \ti  some  cottages  consisted  of  thin  cakes^ 
without  leaven,  made  of  buck  wheat.  Their  common  beverage  is  a 
weak  wine,  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  tastei  In  some  houses  it  very 
nearly  resembled  the  good  metheglin,  very  common  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England.  Eggs,  bacon*  poultry,  and  vegetables,  seemed 
in  great  plenty/ and,  as  I  understood,  composed  the  dinners  of  the 
peasantry  twice  a  week  at  least.  I  was  surprised  at  this  evident 
abundance  in  a  class  in  which  I  should  not  have  expected  it.  Some- 
thing of  it,  I  fear  must  be  imputed  to  the  extraordinary  profits  of 
the  smuggling  which  is  carried  on  along  the  coast.' 

In  the  foregoing  passages,  be  is  only  speaking  of  the  pea- 
sants of  one  particular  district,  that  of  the  environs  of  Ca* 
lais  ;  but  the  reader  will  find,  as  he  proceeds,  that  this  is  a 
tolerably  faithful  picture  of  those  in  the  other  provinces^  es- 
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V^c\a11jr  Anjoii,  Touraine,  and  the  Bourbonnais.  The  great 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  delightful  lemperaturc  of  these  regions, 
coDtribute,  undoubtedly,  no  less  to  Ihe  essential  comforts  of 
the  inhabiiants  than  to  that  peculiar  enjoyment  which, 
throughout  every  class  of  society  in  France,  springs  from  a  ^ 
gaiet^  de  coeur^  that  no  circumstances  of  distress  or  adversity 
can  entirely  banish  from  the  soul  of  a  Frenchman.  The 
rustic  dance,  which  one  is  apt  to  consider  in  i\m  country  as 
the  mere  fiction  of  an  opera  or  masquerade,  forms  part  of 
the  daily  occupation  of  a  French  peasant,  whose  hardest  la* 
boor  is  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  this  national  recreation 
at  the  close  of  evening.  In  it  he  seems  to  lose  the  memory 
of  every  care  and  sorrow,  and  even  the  recollection  of  his 
own  condition.  It  is  here  that  equality,  (that  vain  shadow 
which  some  tijiie  ago  led  astray  the  heated  populace,)  has 
an  actual  existence  :  the  sound  uf  the  fiddle  levels  every  dis« 
tinciton,  when,  animated  by  a  common  impulse,  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  place  are  often  seen  to  mingle  without  ce- 
remony  in  the  joyous  circle  around  them. 

The  state  of  husbandry  throughout  France  appears  by  the 
report  of  this  writer  to  be  a  full  century  behind  that  either  of 
our  own  country  or  of  America.  It  is  in  this  point,  probably, 
chat  tbe  influence  of  war  and  of  the  system  of  conscription  is 
most  severely  felt.  The  price  of  labour  is  very  high  in  compa- 
rison  with  the  rates  of  provisions  and  the  value  of  land* 
Mr.  Pinkney  more  than  once  strongly  combats  the  expec- 
tations of  those  who,  from  the  extreme  cheapness  of  living 
and  fertility  of  soil,  might  be  tempted  to  settle  in  France 
with  a  view  to  agriculture. 

'  Nothing  is  so  absurd/  he  says,  *  as  the  expectation  of  a  f  >reigH 
purchaser,  and  particularly  of  a  gentleman,  tliut  ke  will  be  able   to 
transfer  tbe  improved  system  of  cultivation  ot  his  own  country  into 
a  kingdom ,.at  least  a  ceniury  behind  tbe  former.     As  far  as  his  own 
manual  labour  goes,  as  far  as  ha  will  take  the  plough,  the   harrow, 
and  the  broad-cast  bioiself,  so  far  may  he  procure  the  execution  of 
bis  own  ideas*     But  it  is  i^  vain  to  endeavour  to  infuse  t\\\*i   know 
'  ledge  or  this  practice  into  French  UbouVers;    you  might  as  well  put 
a  pen  into  tbe  hands  of  a  Hottenlot  and    expect  him  to  wri-e  his 
name,    Tbe  ill  succe&s  of  half  the  foreign  purchasers  must  f  c  impute 
ed  lo  this  oversight.     An  American  or  an  Hi^'^llshmsm  pasies  over  a 
French  or  German  farm,  i^nd  sees  land  of  the  most  pro'luctivA  ^jowers 
reiluced  lo  sterility  by  slovenly   management.     A  "5ug(»e>iion  im- 
mediately arises  in  his  mind,  bow  much  this  land  might  be  made  to 
produce  under  a  more  intelligent  cultivation?  Full  ol  iWn  idea,  ba 
perhaps  enquires  the  price,  and  finding  it  abr>ut  one'tcnih   of  what 
such  land  would  cost  in  England,  immediately  makes  bis   purchase^ 
scttlti)  and  begins  bis  operations.     Here  hi?  eyj^  tf  €^^^^PP*°^^• 
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He  must  send  to  England  for  all  his  iin|)Iem6iits ;  and  even  then  his 
French  labourers  neither  can  nor  will  learn  the  use  of  them.  An 
Englibh  ploughman  becomes  necessary  ;  the  English  ploughman  ac- 
cordingly comes,  but  shortly  after  becomes  miserable  among  French 
habitb  and  French  ftfllow- labourers.  In  this  manner  have  failed  in- 
numerable attempts  of  this  kind  within  my  own  knowledge.  It  is 
impossible  to  transplant  the  \%hole  of  the  system  of  one  country  into 
another.  The  English  or  the  American  farmer  may  settle  in  France 
and  bring  over  his  English  plough  and  English  habits  ;  but  he  will 
still  find  a  French  soil,  a  French  climate,  French  maikets,  and 
French  labourers.  The  course  of  his  crops  will  be  distiubed  by  the 
necessity  of  some  subservience  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  country 
and  the  demands  of  the  market.  He  cannot,  for  example,  persevere 
in  his  turnips,  where  he  can  find  no  cattle  to  eat  them,  no  pur- 
chasers for  his  cattle,  and  where,  from  th^  openness  of  the  climate 
in  winter,  the  crop  roust  necessarily  rot  btfore  he  can  consume  it. 
For  the  same  reason  his  clover  cultivation  becomes  useless.  To 
say  all  in  a  word^  I  know  not  how  an  Engli^ih  or  an  American  far- 
mer could  make  a  fa.vourable  purchase  in  France,  though  the  French 
government  should  come  forward  with  its  protection.  The  habits 
of  the  countr>  have  become  so  accommodated  to  .its  agriculture, 
that  they  each  mutually  support  the  other,  and  a  more  improved 
system  can  only  be  introduced  in  the  ptoportion  in  which  these  na*- 
tional  habits  can  be  fundamentally  changed.  But  such  changes  must 
necessarily  be  gradual  and  slow,  and  must  not  be  reckoned  upon  bjr 
an  individual.' 

The  long  continuance  of  war  must  operate  as  a  fatal 
check  to  that  spirit  of  improvement  which  the  revolution 
seemed  calculated  to  excite,  and  which  it  is  the  policy,  and 
apparently  the  desire  of  the  French  government  to  encou- 
rage. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  agriculture  will  advancer 
while  so  large  a  proportion  both  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  are  engaged  in  per* 
sonal  servixre  at  a  distance  from  their  native  country.  It 
remains  to  be  proved  whether  the  present  ruler  of  the  em- 
pire understands  the  true  interests  of  the  people  whom  he 
governs^  or  will  ever  evince  the  same  anxiety  to  promote 
them  that  he  has  already  shewn  in  the  advancement  of  esta* 
blishments  more  flattering  by  their  exterior  splendour  and 
magnificence  to  the  characteristic  vanity  of  the  nation. 

The  state  of  the  highways,  (which,  we  believe^  have  been 
more  than  once  remarked  to  flourish  most  under  governments 
approaching  todepotic),  was  always  distinguished  for  its  ex- 
cellence under  the  Bourbons,  and  has  (we  are  informed)  been 
brought  to  a  yet  higher  pitch  of  improvement  by  Bonaparte, 
But  the  conveniences  of  travelling  have  by  no  means  en- 
creased*    Posting  in  France  is  al  execrably  bad  aa  it  was  a 
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ccDlnry  ago ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  almost  as  ezpensiv* 
as  in  Eogland. 

The  accoromodaiion  lo  be  met  with  in  the  French  inns 
iisuch  as  would  excite  the  spleen  of  most  English  traveU 
lers  ;  yet,  from  the  following  apparently  fair  comparison  be- 
tween them  and  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  the  ad- 
vantages of  each  may  seem  more  evenly  balanced  than  the 
exterior  of  the  former  would  promise. 

^  In  substantial  provision  and  accommodaticn,  the  French  inns 
are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  the  English  uf  the  same  degree  ;  but  they  - 
are  inferior  to  them,  in  all  the  minor  appendages.  In  point  of 
eating  and  drinking  the  French  inns  infinitely  exceed  the  English  ; 
their  provisions  are  of  a  better  kind  and  much  cheaper  ;  we  scarcely 
slept  any  where,  where  w^  could  not  procure  fowls  of  all  kinds,  eggs 
and  wine. — Add  to  this  the  dessert,  of  which  an  English  innkeeper 
except  in  the  most  expensive  hotels,  has  not  a  single  idea.  In  France, 
on  the  other  band,  in  the  poorest  inns,  in  the  most  ordinary  hedge 
ale-house,  you  will  have  a  dessert  of  every  fruit  in  season,  and  aU 
ways  tastily  and  even  elegantly  served.  The  wine  is  infinitely  bet* 
ter.  In  the  article  of  beds,  the  French  inns  exceed  the  English  ;  if 
a  traveller  carry  his  sheets  with  him,  he  is  always  secure  of  an  ex- 
cellent hair*nattres9,  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  a  clean  feather*bed. — ^The 
French  inns  are  inferior  in  their  apartments, — The  bed-room  is  too 
often  the  dining  room.  The  walls  merely  whitewashed  or  covered 
with  &ome  execrable  pictures.  There  are  no  such  things  as  curtains, 
at  least  they  are  never  considered  as  necessary,  neither  soap,  water, 
nor  towel.  A  Frenchman  has  no  idea  of  washing  himself  before  ho 
breakfasts*  The  furniture  in  the  worst  condition,  &c.  &c.  There 
are  no  bells  ;  and  the  attendants  arc  more  frequently  male  than  fe- 
male, though  this  practice  is  gradually  going  out  of  vogue/ 

To  this  balance  of  conveniences  and  inconveniences  it 
must  in  justice  be  added  that  Mr.  Pinkney  estimates  the 
comparative  ex  pence  attending  inns  of  the  same  rank  in  the 
two  countries  at  one  fourth  in  France  of  what  it  is  in  £ng« 
Jand. 

The  spirit  of  gallantry,!,  e.  licentiousness,has  certainly  been 
by  DO  meanschecked  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution  ;  and  if 
we  were  to  take  some  of  Mr.PinKney's  statements  in  the  tense 
which  an  Englishman  would  be  inclined  to  ascribe  to  them, 
our  conclusion  would  be  that  the  scandalous  maxim,  '  every 
woman  has  her  price,'  has  been  reversed,  in  France,  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  favourable  to  morality.  There  it 
would  seem  as  if  ^  every  woiiian  may  be  bad  without  any' 
price  at  all.'  As  this,  however,  is  to  suppose  an  almost  im- 
possible state  of  society,  our  opinion  must  be  qualified,  firsts 
by  restraining  the  generality  of  the  expressions  which   gave 
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birth  to  it^  and  next  and  principally  by  referring  to  the  .dif^ 
ference  of  manners  and  customs.  The  very  freedoms  which 
in  one  place  are  considered  as  decisive  evidence  of  crimi- 
nality^ may  in  another  ^such  is  the  force  of  habit)  be^re- 
garded  with  as  much  indifference  r%  the  coldest  salute. 
Two  general  maxims  are  often  repeated  in  this  book  .as  the 
foundation  of  the  code  of  gallantry  throughout  the  nation. 
Every  woman  must  be  addressed  in  the  language  of  love  ; 
and  there  is  no  distinction  of  rank  in  the  sex.  A  fille-de* 
chambreis^  universally,  on  an  equality  with  the  emperor  of 
France. 

We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  present  govern- 
ment is  Bxed  on  a  much  surer  foundation  than  some  san- 
guine calculators  among  us  are  ready  to  acknowledge*  It 
is  the  policy,  if  not  the  inclination,  of  all  Frenchmen  to  extol 
^  the  virtues  of  their  ruler  and  to  express  their  entire  satisfac* 
tion  under  the  reigning  system.  The  real  sentiments  of  a. 
nation  cannot  long* be  at  variancb  with  their  general  expres- 
sions. Whatever  sonafe  may  believe,  and  many  more  desire, 
with  regard  to  the  probability  of  a  counter-revolution  origi- 
nating in  the  temper  of  the  people,  we  believe  that  there 
never  has  been  a  period  at  whicti  such  an  event  was  more 
unlikely  to  happen  than  the  present.  It  is  net  that  the  more 
intelligent  ranks  of  society  are  blind  to  the  personal  vices 
of  Bonaparte,  to  the  acts  of  injustice  by  which  he  usurped 
his  station  or  the  absolute  tyranny  by  which  be  supports  it. 
But  there  lire  none  who  do  not  remember  the  infinitely  worse 
condition  from  which  his  genius  has  delivered  them  :  and 
there  accordingly  appears  to  be  a  tacit  convention  among 
all  orders  of  the  nation  to  bury  in  silence  every  recollection 
which  may  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  their  present  tranquil* 
lily.  If  to  this  be  added  the  immediate  interest  which  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  people  have  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  prevailing  system,  and  the  yet  more  powerful  operations 
of  national  vanity  and  the  love  of  an  imaginary  glory,  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  a  reflecting  mind  should  not  im- 
mediately divest  itself  of  every  expectation  which  points  to* 
wards  a  new  convulsion  in  the  interior  government  of  the 
French  empire.  We  are  now  speaking  only  of  present  ap- 
pearances, by  no  means  anticipating  the  consequences  which, 
may  arise  from  the  death  of  Bonaparte  or  from  any  signal 
reverse  in  the  hitherto  unconquered  progress  of  his  arms.. 

The  following  slight  conversation  is,  we  believe,  no  un- 
faithful specimen  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  France 
with  respect  to  its  ruler,  aAd  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  personage  introduced  was  so  far  from  being  under  oI>^ 
ligations  to  Bonaparte  that  he  had  Just  been  disappointed  in 
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a  saitofgreat  importance^  and  apparently  reasonable  in  its 
object.  Our  traveller  is  speaking  of  some  houses  in  the  neigh* 
bourbood  of  MontfeuiK 

*  One  of  them  belonged  to  one  of  ihe  gentlemen  who  accompa- 
nied ne  from  M.  St.  Quentins,  and  was  his  present  residence,  being 
all  that  remained  to  him  of  a  noble  property  in  the  vicinity.  This 
property  had  been  sold  by  the  nation,  and  the  recovery  of  it  had 
become  impossible,  though  the  gentleman  was  in  tolerable  favour 
with  the  government,  Bonaparte  had  nnsweretl  one  of  thin  gentle- 
man's memorials  by  subscribing  it  wii'i  a  sentence  in  his  oiVu  writ* 
ing  :'  *  We  cannot  re^purchase  the  nation,'  This  gentleman, 
spoke  highly,  but  perhaps  unjustly,  of  the  vigour  of  Bonaparte's 
government,  of  his  inflexible  love  of  justice,  and  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  administraiiun.  I  compelled  him,  however^  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  in  his  own  immediate  concerns,  the  justice  of  the  French 
chief  was  not  proof  agiiinst  his  passions.  I  mentioned  the  duke  of 
Enghien  ;  the  gentleman  pushed  on  his  horse,  and  begged  me  to 
My  no  more  of  the  matter.' 

The  detestation  of  tyranny,  so  natural  and  so  honourable 
to  Englishmen^  has  often  led  them  to  form  very  erroneous 
conclusions^never^perhaps^  more  so  than  in  the  overcharged 
represemations^  to  which  it  has  given  rise^.of  the  horrors  of 
Ihe  French  conscription*  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  measure  is,  in  itself,  very  arbitrary  and  oppressive  ; 
and  we  believe  that  in  the  nations  newly  submitted  to  the 
imperial  yoke,  especially  among  such  of  them  as  have  ever 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  a  free  constitution,  the  effects  of  it 
have  been^  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  most  severely  felt 
and  most  indignantly  submitted  to,  whenever  it  may  be 
deemed  expedient  to  recur  to  it.  But  the  case,  we  are  per* 
suadedj  is  far  otherwise  in  France  itself*  Out  of  the  number 
on  whom  the  lot  of  conscription  falls^  a  very  large  propor- 
tion are  more  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  military  glory 
which  it  opens  to  their  view  than  teiriKed  by  the  concomi- 
tautevilsof  war  or  afflicted  by  the  interruption  of  their  do- 
mestic happiness.  Many  circumstances  in  the  military  sys- 
tem of  Bonaparte  tend  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the  ser» 
vice^  and  to  reconcile  even  parents,  friends,  and  lovers,  to  a 
separation  of  no  very  dreadful  continuance,  and.  which  opens 
the  road  to  every  degree  and  species  of  honour,  glory,  and 
emolument.  We  have  actually  shuddered  at  many  stories 
which  been  related  to  us  of  the  expedients  at  liines  resorted  to  , 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  this  tremendous  law,before  we  re- 
flected that  there  is  hardly  one  of  those  stories  which  may 
not  be  strictly  paralleled  in  the  history  of  dur  own  militia  syi« 
tem.    At  other  times  we  have  beard  much  \>f  the  hardship 
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that  young  persons  of  famil;  and  condition  should  be  fore* 
ed  to  secve  in  the  ranks  xvith  their  inferiors  and  even  with 
the  very  refuse  of  the  state.  The  generality  of  this  evil, 
however,  must  be  acknowledged  very  greatly  to  diminish 
its  pressure.  Substitution  is  to  be  obtained^  though  at  an 
enormous  price,  and  if  personal  service  is  preferred,  or  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  conscript,  he  has 
no  sooner  joined  his  division  than  he  meets  with  many  others 
in  the  very  same  situation  with  himself,  and  use  soon  recon* 
ciles  whatever  else  remains  that  is  repugnant  to  his> feelings. 
We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflection  by  recollect- 
ing the  dreadful  picture  which  an  esssy-writer  not  long  since 
presented  to  our  imaginations  of  the  slate  of  these  very  con- 
scripts. On  every  road,  near  every  great  town  in  France, 
we  were  told,  the'traveller's  philanthropy  will  be  shocked 
by  meeting  crowds  of  worse  than  galley-slaves,  chained  by 
the  feet  to  massy  balls  of  iron  or  lead,  and  makitig  the  air 
resound  with  lamentations  more  piercing  than  ever  were  ut- 
tered by  the  Israelites  of  old,  in  their  Egyptian  bondage  or 
Babylonish  captivity.  It  happened  that  on  his  departure 
from  Montreuil,  Mr.  Pinkney  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  these 
miserable  wretches,  probably  at  that  very  time  on  their  way 
to  the  frontiers,there  to  be  killed  off  for  the  amusemeTit  of  the 
emperor.  We  ought  to  apologize  for  presenting  a  picture 
so  heart-rending  to  the  eyes  of  the  sympathizing  reader. 

^  As  I  wished  to  reach  Paris  as  soon  as  possible,  I  had  ordered 
the  chambermaid  to  call  me  up  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  ; 
but  was  awakened  previous  to  the  appointed  tinne  by  some  still  ear- 
lier travellers,  a  very  numerous  detachment  of  conscripts,  who  were 
on  their  march  for  the  central  dep6t  of  the  department.  The  great* 
er  part  of  them  were  boys,  and  were  nnerry  and  noisy  in  a  manner 
characteristic  of  the  French  youth.  Seeing  me  at  the  window,  on* 
of  them  struck  up  a  lively  reveilUe^  and  was  immediately  joined  by 
others  who  composed  their  marching  band.  They  were  atteaded, 
and  their  baggage  carried,  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  cart,  a  platform 
erected  on  wheels,  and  on  which  they  ascended  when  fatigued;  The 
vehicles  were  prepared,  the  horses  harnessed,  and  the  young  con- 
scripts impatiently  waiting  for  the  word  to  march.  When  I  came 
down  into  the  inn  yard^  no  one  was  stirring  in  the  house  except  the 
ostler,  who,  upon  my  mentioning  the  component  items  of  my  en- 
tertainment, very  fairly,  as  I  thought,  reckoned  them  up,  and  re- 
ceived the  amount,  taking  care  to  remind  me  of  the  chambermaid. 
Having  with  some  difficulty  likewise  procured  from  him  a  glass  of 
milk,  I  mounted  and  followed  the  conscripts,  who,  with  drum  and 
fife»  were  merrily  but  regularly  marching  before  roe.  The  regu* 
iarity  ofthe  march  continued  only  till  they  got  beyond  the  town,  and 
down  the  hill,  when  the  music  ceased,  the  ranks   broke,  and  everj 
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one  walked  or  ran  as  he  pleated.  As  they  were  somewbat  too  noisy 
for  a  meditative  traveller^  I  put  my  horse  to  his  mettle^  and  soon 
left  them  at  a  conrenietit  distance.' 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  weight  of  misery  which  these 
poor  wretches  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal  under  the  af- 
fectation of  singing,  and  the  yet  more  ponderous  balls  oC 
iron^  doubtless  attached  to  the  feet  of  every  sufferer^ 
though  Mr.  Pinkney  Was  so  blind  as  not  to  see  them^  we  do 
sot  believe  that  Bonaparte  incurs  any  risk  of  setting  France 
on  Hre  by  his  conscription. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Pinkney's  book  affords  a  good  deal 
of  information  without  any  deep  research  or  laborious  inves- 
tieation.  As  a  traveller,  be  sees  little. more  than  the  surface 
ofthings^  and  does  not  pretend  to  discoveries  more  profound 
than  it  is  possible  for  a  mere  traveller  to  make.  His  style  is^ 
in  general,  light,  pleasing,  and  unaffected.  He  falls  into 
occasional  inaccuracies,  and  sometimes  is  even  guilty  of  vuU 
garisms  in  expression,  which  we  should  expect  an  English 
gentleman  to  have  avoided,  but  the  instances  are  rare;  and 
by  no  means  so  striking  as  we  have  frequent  occasions  of  re« 
marking  in  daost  American  writers.  He  pretends  to  nothing 
beyond  a  simple  narrative  of  what  he  saw  and  remarked  dqr^- 
)ng  the  course  of  an  extremely  pleasant  tour  through  some 
of  the  most  lovely  countries  in  Europe  ;  and  we  have  been 
more  entertained,  perhaps  more  instructed  also,  by  these 
communications  than  by  the  sage  reflections  of  many  a  more 
assuming  traveller. 


Art.  XL — Pads  and  Erperiments  on  the  Ute  of  Sugar  in 

feeding  Cattle  :  with  Hints  for  the  Cultivation  of  fVaite 

Lands;  and  for  improving  the  Condition  of  the  lower  Or^ 

ders  of  Peasantry,   in  Great  Britain   and  Ireland,    pp. 

]2J.     Harding.     I8O9. 

IT  is  the  object  of  this  work,  to  recommend  the  use  of  su- 
gar to  the  notice  of  the  public,  as  a  more  economical  mode 
of  feeding  cattle,  than  any  which  is  at  present  employed. 
The  patriotic  author  tells  us  that  heath  orfyng,  which  usual- 
ly grows  in  the  most  barren  spots,  may,  by  '  the  assistance 
of  molasses  or  sugar,'  be  converted  into  the  most  nutritions 
food. .  With  respect  to  horses  we  are  informed,  that '  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  sugar  makes  much  leis  corn  answer  the  pur- 
pose/ 
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'  It  nay  be  given  either  in  their  drink  in  the  stab1e*bucket,  mixed 
with  water,  or  properly  diluted  and  sprinkled  among  their  chaff;  in 
which  case,  the  quantity  of  hay  may  be  reduced  if  you  please,  un- 
tily  by  degrees,  you  give  none  .at  all;  the   molasses  communicating 
to  cut  straw  that  nourishment  which  is,  at  present,  derived  from  the 
hay,  and  by  that  means  saves  aii  immense  deal  of  expence  :  for  be-» 
yond  all  doubt,  hay  is  the  dearest  food  that  can  be  given  to  horses, 
or  indeed,  to  any  othet  icind  of  beast :  and  if  it  was  once  properly 
known  that  a  substitute  could  be  had,  better  and  cheaper,  as  well 
as  more  easily  attainable,  1  believe,  in  a  very  short  time,  we  should 
£nd  a  great  deal  of  what'is  now  kept  up  for  meadow  land,  and  car* 
ryinga  most  wretched  cro[$  for  want  of  manure,  put  under  tillage^ 
and  paying  the  farmer  double  or  treble  what  it  now  does,  when  ho 
iinds  that  his  straw  will  support,  not  only  his  horses,  but  also  his 
cows,  heifers,  and  calves:  and  bring  them  through  the  winter  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  he  formerly  did  upon  hay.     Besides,  it   fre* 
quently  happens,  that  a  farmer  calculates  in  such   a  manner,  that 
the  quantity  of  hay  he  lays  in,  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  winter; 
and  should  the  spring  happen,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to  be  cold, 
and  backward,  and  the  grass  late  in  coming  forward,  he  is,  in  that 
case,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  buying  more  hay,  when   the  scar- 
,city  makes  it,  perhaps,  nearly  at  a  double  price  ;  or  if  he  cannot  af« 
ford  that,  he  is  compelled   to  sell  his  cattle  at  a  very  reduced  va» 
lae,  rather  than  have  them  starved.     That  such  cases  are  very  com- 
mon, every  man,  acquainted  with  farming  concerns,  must  know; 
but  independent  of  the  cheapness  of  this  mode  of  feeding,  there  is 
another  consideration,  which  is  no  less  worthy  of  attention,  to  which, 
every  man,  interested  in  the  subject,  ought  to   look  ;  and  that  is, 
when  cattle  are  brought  irf//  ihrpugh  the  winter,  the  superiority  of 
their  appearance  and  condition  in  spring,  either  ii^hen  put  to  grass 
or  brought  to  market,  is   such  as  to  command  a  price  far  abovo 
cattle  of  the  same  description  indifferently  wintered  ;  and  if  young 
cattle,  the  difierence  in   their  growth  is  particularly  remarkable. 
And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  molasses  will  shew  itself  in 
the  condition  of  an  animal,  more  than  any  other  kind  of  food  we 
know  of.    Cuttle  fed  upon  it,  will  come  out  in  the  spring,  in    fine 
condition;  strong,  healthy,  and  full  of  spirits ;  and  of  course,  wh^n 
put  to  grass,  they  will  begin  to  fill  and  thrive  forthwith  ;  nhiUt  cai* 
tie  taken  from  a  straw-yard^  nhere  thejf  have  been  indifferently  fed 
during  the  winter^  must  be  a  cmriderable  time  on  the  grass^  before 
they  recover  the  starvation^  and,  consequently ,  take  up  so  much  time 
and  food  to  no  other  purpose  j  which  a  thriving  animal  will  convert  to 
iwwnediate  profit »     This  naturally  leads  me  to  remark,  that  wherever 
lyng  or  brackens  can  be  had   conveniently,  farmers  ought  by  all 
means  to  take  advantage  of  them;  br  even  rushes,  when  to  be  had» 
in  any  quantity ;  or  dried  leaves  of^  trees,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
autumn  in  plantations,  are  also  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  in  win* 
ter,  and  1  will  venture  to  say,  equal   to  any   thing  to  be  had  as  a 
substitute  for  hay  ;  for  let  it  be  understood,  the  nourishment  is  in 
She  molasses.    What  is  hay  itself,  if  you  deprive  it  of  its  saccharine 
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quality?  The  coane  food  only  serves  to  6(1  up  the  stomach,  and 

give  it  that  distention  which  is  absolutely  necessary.     That  this   is 

factf^ay  be  proved  by  a  very  simple  experiment.    Let  any  man 

boil  his  hay  for  a  short  time,  and  after  it  has  drained^  give    the  li« 

quid  to  one  bullock,  and  the  hay,  thu^  boiled,  to  another^  he  wilt 

sooii  find,  that  the  virtue  has  been  comtnunicated  to  the  wash;  and 

'  thai  the  residuum  is  a  matter  without  any  nutritive  qualities;  and 

if  be  will  continue  to  boil   the  wash  before  giving  it  to  the   animal, 

until  it  is  reduced  to  one- fourth  or  one-eighth  the  quantity,  he  will 

soon  find,  that  the  nutritive  part  of  the  hay,  is  actually  sugar  ;  then 

]et  him  see  whether  the  value  of  such  it  quantity  of  hay  laid   out  in 

West  India  sugar,  would  not  produce  him  a  much  greater  quantity 

of  wash  than  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  hay  ;  for  as  to  its 

value  after  boiling,  it  is,  as  food,  literally  nothing:  why  then  not 

use  a  cheaper  substitute  ? 

The  author  relates  the  following  instance  of  the  wonder- 
working virtue  of  molasses  on  a  horse^  of  seventeen  oreigh* 
teen  years  of  age.     He 

'  had  been  an  old  hunter,  and  consequently  exposed  to  violent  and 
sadden  heats  and  colds,  which  had  at  last  brought  him  into  such  a 
state  of  health,  that  no  art  or  mode  of  feeding  would  put   flesh  on 
his  bones.     He  became  a  mere  skeleton,  was  turned  out  to  grasst 
bat  all  in  vain;  he  was  then  taken  into  the  stable,  and,  though 
most  plentifully  fed  with  bay  and  corn,  he  seemed  to  become  daily 
worse  ;  after  some  time  he  was  condemned  to  be  shot,  as  being  con- 
sidered of  no  use :  it  was  then  determined  to  try  what  effect  sugar 
would  have,  as  a  fitter  subject  could  not,  perhaps,  be  found  to  prova 
its  wonderful   powers*    The  first  week,  he  was  fed   upon  hay  and 
straw  chaff,  mixed  in  equal  quantities  ;  this  was  given  to  him  in  a 
box,  with  about  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  molasses,  diluted  in  water^ 
and  sprinkled  over  it,  at  six  differrnt  times  in  the  day,  in  small  quan- 
tities; his  allowance  of .  oats  was  diminished  to  a  quart  per  day. 
In  this  way  he  was  kept  till  .the  eighth    day,  when   the   molasses 
was    increased   to   half  a.  pound   in    the  /lay;     his  allowance  of 
corn  the  same  as  the  first  week.     At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,    thero 
was  a  visible  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  horse;  though  not 
perceptibly  fatter,  his  coat  began  to  shine,   his  hair  to  lie  smooth, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  dust  started  from  his  skin  in  cleaning  ;  ha 
began  to  lie  down  more   frequently,  and   the  colour  of  his  dung 
changed  ({om  what  ii  was.     1'be  third  week,  the  quantity  of  roolas* 
ses  was  increased  to  three  quarters  of  a  pound  each  day,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  v\hich  he  was  to  all  appearance  beginning  to  gather  flesh; 
his  corn  this  week  was  one  quart  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  his  allow* 
tnce  of  molasses  was  now  increased  to  a  pou:id  in  the  day,  which 
vas  mixed  up  with  chaff  made  solely  from  straw;  this   allowance  of 
corn  was  increased  to  two  quarts,  Winchester  measure;  at  which 
rateof  feeding  he*  was  continued,  and  in  six  weeks  from  the  com« 
nqicement  of  the  trial  on  molasses,  he  was  in  as  fine  condition  as 
^y  horse  could  be,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who   were  accus- 
tomud  to  see  him  only  a  skeleton.     The  effect  of'  the   molasses   was 
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truly  wonderful,  and  what  was  the  more  remarkable,  hit  conditioif 
continued  good  for  a  length  of  time  af ter^  at  least  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  that  neighbourhood.* 

The  author  strongly  recommends  the  practice  of  this  mode, 
of  feeding  to  the  cow^keepers  of  this  country,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns.— These  persons  are  at  present  in 
the  habit  of  employing  distillers  wash,  but  the  author  sng" 
gests  that  they  might  prepare  from  molasses  a  much  more 
wholesome  and  nutritious  wash  than  they  could  procure  from 
the  distiilers.  Under  this  system  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  cows  will  give  a  richer  milk  and  in  greater  quantity. 

'But  when  dairy  farmers  come  to  ascertain,  that  by  the  use  of 
molasses  they  can  save  so  much  cxpence  in  the  article  of  hay,  and 
have  their  butter  so  much  increased,  it  will  be  a  most  powerful  re* 
cororaeadation  to  this  practice;  and  cartainly  straw  is  equally  good 
food,  where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  molasses  is  used.  It  is  also 
much  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  feeding,  that  cows  can  be  housed  in 
the  heat  of  the  day;  which  should  invariably  be  the  case:  and  T 
would  recommend  the  same  rule  to  be  obserted  as  in  fattening 
beasts,-— that  in  feeding  they  should  get  a  little  and  often,  supply- 
ing them  with  plenty  of  water,  and  keeping  them  well  curried  and 
-clean. 

'  Sugar  or  molasses  will  never,  from  its  purity,  impart  any  bad 
taste  to  the  milk;  whilst  turnips  and  cabbages,  the  principal  de*' 
pendance  in  winter,  are  both  of  them  apt  to  give  a  most  rank  and 
disagreeable  taste  to  both  butter  and  milk,-^a  matter  dtserving 
particular  attention ;  and  as  to  cheapness,  I  shall  be  very  much 
deceived  indeed,  if  by  industrious  management  the  farmer  may  not 
feed  his  cows  cheaper  with  this  new  method,  than  he  eter  did  before. 
In  using  this  sort  of  food,-  as  it  is  of  a  very  nourishing  nature,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  milk  the  cows  four  times  in  the  day* 

'  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  thosie  who  have  attentively  studied  the 
subject,  that  in  all  great  dairy-countries,  the  young  stock  decreases 
in  number:  this  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  dairy  payingso  much 
better  than  rearing  cattle.  This  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  re* 
jgretted,  as  the  diminution  of  stock  is  a  manifest  injury  to  the  coun* 
try,  for  reasons  which  I  have  already  pointed  out :  th^iteibre,  if 
any  mode  could  be  adopted  of  uniting  the  business  of  the  daiiry  with 
that  of  rearing  stock,  without  interfering  with  the  present  profits  of 
the  dairy-farmer,  I  am  inclined  to  think  such  a  practice  would  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country  at  large.  This  I  am  pretty  confi- 
dent can  be  done  by  the  use  of  molasses  or  sugar ;  because  the  skim- 
milk,  after  the  cream  has  been  taken  off  for  the  churn,  can,  by  tha 
addition  of  that  article,  be  rendered  sufficiently  nutritive,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  rearing  calves,  but  also  of  making  them  fit  f<* 
the  butcher  ;  this,  if  ever  properly  understood,  and  regularly  intro- 
duced to  general  practice,  would  be  found  an  improvement  of  <  vast 
eoiisequence ;  the  rearing  of  calves  being  an  object  of  much  pro^ 
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m  to  all  farmers,  pirticulnrly  wheh  it  can  be  accnmplishei?  wiihout 
itny  defalcation  of  ihe  regulir  snpply  of  tbeir  mi  Ik.  Aatl  ilMiough  ■ 
such  a  plan  may  expt:Tience  tlie  fate  of  mnny  new  inventt<>M!i ;  yet' 
when  it  has  had  a  fkir  trial,  and  prejU(Jice  beC''m«>s  once  conqafred 
l>y  the  power  of  pmctice,  it  will  be  found,  I  hafe  no  doubt,  tbat  m 
<lairy-farmfr  may,  if  he  please<s,  rear  the  entire  of  his  calves  with* 
0Ot  in  the  lean  inteifering  with  h^  usual  profi'N;  and  not  only 
taaring  tbem,  but,  I  will  venture  t^isav,  rearing  them  in  a  superior 
manner  as  to  thpir  growth  and  geueral  conditi(*u.  An  i  if  we  caU 
calate  the  ati<}ition«il  profit  a  man  roay  derive  frnm  a  dairy  of  one 
handreil  cows  where  ibe  calves  are  reared  to  the  same  dairy,  where 
he  cannot  do  it  xhv.  (liffereiice  will  be  very  great  in<teed,  and  ope«^ 
rate  as  a  vory  strong  recommendation  to  give  the  mulv'  now  pointed 
out,  a  fair  and  imparfal  trial.  Besides,  it  would  i)e  an  additional 
recommendation,  as  putting  it  into  tbe,farmrr*s  power  to  have  a 
much  better  stock  of  railkcattle :  fur  certainly  the  Jemale  calves  of 
tboie  cows  that  are  knuwn  g'>od  milkers,  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
reared.  But  us  things  are  ncAv  circumstanced,  the  farmer  is  in 
Most  cases  obliged  to  supply  himself  at  fairs  and  markets,  taking  hit 
chiance  for  the  quality  of  the  cows  be  purchaiies ;  but  shouli  he 
bave  at  all  times  thepoaer  of  rearing  his  own  stock,  be  could  then 
keep  himself  constantly  supplied  with  a  breed,  the  excellence  of  ^ 
which  be  had  been  well  acquainted  with. 

*  It  is  oalcuinted,  I  believe,  that  from  an  acre  and  a  half  to  two, 
•cres  fs  MJJdwed  for  the  support  oi  a  dairy«cow.  Now  let  us  sup- 
pose that  these  two  acres  are  appropriated  to  tillage  instead  of  gras9» 
nud  the  straw  cut  into  chuff  for  feeding  the  cows,  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  molasses;  it»  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,that  by  such 
^  management,  the  supply  of  butter  will  be  at  least  as  great  as  at 
present,  and  tbe  profit  to  the  farm^^r  much  increased  by  this  mode 
of  practice  ?  but,  ab(»ve  ail,  will  the  increase  of  our  idinge  not  be  a 
▼ery  material  point  gained  on  this  occasion  ;  not  to  tnke  into  consi- 
deration the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  our  col<>nies,  so  much* 
as  our  internal  advantage?  At  present  the  principal  use  of  straw  is 
for  making  Jitter  and  to  be  Irodiie n  into  dung  :  but  will  it  ma  be  a 
wery  great  and  serious  iiuprov^imeiit  in  tbe  utananement  of  the  farm« 
er,  if  he  can,  .whilst  rndkiug  his  dunSi  be  feeding  his  cattle  and  pre* 
paring  fat  beastsfor  the  butcher  ?  Will  not  his  dung  be  iinproved 
by  parsing  through  the  stomach  of  a  cow  or  a  horse,  aixi  hi^  h  ly  sav- 
«d  into  the  bargain  ?  This  tbeitry  at  all  events  is  well  imagined, 
And  I  hope  the  practice  is  equnlly  simple  and  easy.* 

lo  tbe  appeodijt  ve  have  ao  account  of  as  ezpemieot 
which  w«9  made  ofthis  noode  of  feeding  cattle  by  Ednmuid 
Thomas  Walter^Esq.  who  fed  two  oxen  with  a  portion  of  mo- 
laases  which  were  afterwards  exhibited  at  Lord  Somerville*a. 
•how  10  last  Marcb^  where  they  were  honoured  with  the 
prize. 

A»  sugar  cool^ios  a  greater  quantity  of  ooariibmeot  tbati 
any   other  known  vegetable  matter,  there  can  be  no  doabt 
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aj.  f^rst  sight  that  it  might  he  emplojed  to  great  a^vantarel 
10  the  feeding  of  cattle^  Uit  whether  with  such  €;xtra(»raU 
npxy  success  or  to  such  aii  extent  afr  the  tfuthpr  seeips  to  itiu^. 
giHi*  niUAt  be  left  to.m^re  numerous  *  facts  aodexpeiiaieiil^!^ 
in  determine.  The  author,  like  moat  men  who  make 
Dew  discoveries,  or  give  new  life  to  pid,  is  evidefitly  yerV' 
sanguine  in  his  eypeclations ;  and  we  hope  tlmt  time  will' 

ETove  tliat  his  hopes  have  not  been  more-  diffiasively  ex«-^ 
erant  than  the  event  will  justify.— We  know  the  natumli 
temperament  of  all  advocates  for  novel  modesv  whether  in 
pharmacy,  in  agriculture,  or  in  poVrtics,  and  we  know  more- 
aver,  that  where  the  delusion  is  very  strong,  it  is  too  apt  to 
sender  the  mii.d  inattentive  to  facts  which  militate 
against  the  favouriie  theory. — As  we  are  not  practical  agri- 
ciulturists,  we  can  reason  only  fVom  general  principles;  but 
w.e  think,  that  great  praise  is  djie  to  the  pliilaothropy  of  ihe^ 
anonymous' writer, and  that  his  observations  are  well  wortbyt 
the  serious  attention  of  the  puMic-*^hould  his  remarks  bisi 
true,  and  his  theory  be  practicable  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, much  benefit  must  result  both  ta  the  eommencial^  amt 
to  the  agricultural  interests  from  its  adoption. — Nor  is  ilP 
one  among  the  least  of  its  seccndiiry  recommendations  tbat 
it  would  apply  a  certain  and  efficient  relief  to  the  distresses 
of  the  West  India  planters,  about  which  so  mueh  has  been- 
said,  and  to  remedy  which  so  many  expedients  have  beeat 
proposed.— One  of  its  primary  advantages,  would  be 
that  it  would  throw  a  much  greater  quantity  oi  land  into 
tillage ;  and  that  it  would  at  the  s^me  time  increase  thb 
g/rowthof  corn  and  the  supply  of  meai. 


'*■'■■     ■■■      ■■■?    ;»^    ..  ■■I'.T  t  *'  T    H..P  till  p  .....T      |p,i.       I ^  I. 
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atf •#»  0f  the  MfH  BeMrend  Falfier  in  Gad^  JBd^fmit  Lord  AmWskop  9f 
Y^rki  psf  the  Hev.  J.  h.  Brtmb^^  M.  A.  Fictar  if  the,  Uid  Churchy 
mnd  late  Fettmn  tf  S^ney  Sutaex  College^  C&mMigf.  it»*  ff.  S91 
3>.  6^.    Johnson.     1809. 

IX^  dqesai^t  often  fal)  to.  our  lot  to  peruse  a  sermon  which  is  s6 
«kU  ent^tlad  to  gar  i^robation  as.  the  present.    It  is'  temperate',  sea^^ 
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fMe^  pi<^,  tM  bfenetotent.  Nodiscoirnie  of  snperior  iSitc^enc^ 
iun  bean  pra&chad  aft  llie  primafy  visitation  of  any  bMsop  or  arch- 
b[$fcop  in  tbe  (feried  of  oar  recoHectioti. — Th«  aucfior  eoimnences 
bii  semon  vfrith  an  eriftghtened  and  truly  scnptaral  explanation  uf 
tile  nature  c^stehitrtiy  wliich  he  defined  ntit  to  con»ht  in  differences 
of  opinion,  bnt  \itt  bf^ach  ofebarity. — -The  avtbor  then  exhibits  H 
brief,  bxlt  just  and  iaminons  vie>#  of  ihe  original  con^titation  of  the 
cbrntian  ckufrb ;  and  he  says  with  a.mftnlines^  ot  sent^^iient,  wliich! 
dees  bim  infinite  honour,  toktn  toe  eontidtf  the  oceastM  on  ttkick  he 
preaeked;  tbfLt  the  proposition 

'  that  any  cborch  or  any  individual  potsewes  as  tfutbority  over  the* 
rest  in  virtue  of  successioii  from  Christ,  6r  the  apostles,  hat  no  letnr* 
dation  bat  in  unceitain  traditioiu' 

How  was  this  dcdtrine'  reUsbed  by  some  of  the  auditor^,  if  any 
sdcb  there  wlere  i\ ho  believe  fn  the  apostolical  succession  of  the 
English  hierarchy,  atid  who  think  thaf  our  bishopry  like  those  of' 
ih€  Popish  chtlreh,  detive  a  certain  mysterious  virtue  from  the  im- 
pbsition' of  hands  ? — Hr.  Bforhby  then  enters  on  a  very  rational 
aitd  etoqueut  defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  ettabtishment,  of  its  ser* 
i[te%  in  a  moral  And  iniellectual  point  of  view,  and  of  its  superiority 
to  other  churches,  which  have  been  supported  by  the  civil  power,  ioi 
ebcoufaging  the  practice  of  toleration. 

In  the  conrcYusiun  of  his  discourse  the  author  touches  oc  the  im- 
portant question  of  ecfclesiastical  reform.  This  he  does  with  equal 
v^isdom  alid  moderation.  iTis  remarks  on  the  former  use  of  the  ar- 
tfcles  are  very  ^'gacious  and  just ;  and  his  reasons,  for  rendering  the 
teftiM  of  communion  With  the  church  ofBng'and  in  the  present  times,^ 
laofe  comprehensive  than  they  were  left  by  the  first  reformers,  are 
e^tained  with  perspicuity,  and  enforced    with  energy, 

'  After  two  hundied  and  fifty  ytem/  says  the  authtw,  *  of  en^* 
quiry  and  experience  in  matters  of  religion  ;  after  the  pains  and 
the  labooTs  of  the  piotis  and  learned  of  all  denominations  amongst 
va;  when  th%  seripture^  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one  ;  atld^  ever/ 
one  is  eacouraged  and  enabled  to  read  and  to  understbttd  them  ;  an<f 
when  of  the  different  sectaries,  who  by  the  sanction  of  law  and  the^ 
s)pivit  of  the  times  are  released  from  the  penakies  once'  imposed  otk^ 
t&e  lejecters  and  impugners  of  oor  articlet,  it  can'  be  said  of  nener 
tbftt  they  ana  not  cordiaUy  atteched  to  religion  and  to  their  counitry ; 
sbftU  w#st  Ihii  day  affifm  (hat  the  doors  and  the  advantages  of  our 
cbitrch  oitgbc  to  be  barred  against  any  one  on  account  of  things, 
Wttb  whaeb  tbe  (bndmnentak  of  religion  have  no  concern  ? 

'The  best' of  new,  ii  is  to  be  expecMd,  will  differ,  aiccording  tiy 
Ibeir  respdottte-views,  a»  lothe  answer  wbi€h'ovght  to  begfven  to* 
tbis^qwettion.  Buif  it  is  to  me  S'sonrije  of  the  truest  satisftietion  that' 
tbeeefttimentSi  which^  I  entertain  on  this  bead,  have  tfait  atithority 
.  of  mten)  wkoes'I  venerate  a»  the  friends  of  mankln<f  and<  the  most  il« 
losif  ions  dtnameiiU  of  our  church.  They  have'  appeared  f  o  difiei^' 
iti#trw%  with)  ie|efd*te  the  extent  of  tk6'ri9laxhlt<)fl|  wbicb  migttt 
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witW  perfect  safety  to  the  establishment  be  allowed  ;  but  they  have 
Ibeen  unanimous  in  the  cxpresbicn  of  their  hopes  and  wishes  that 
some  attempt  might  be  made  (seeinj^eKery  other  attempt  has  f^tiled) 
to  obviate  schism  by  concession ;  that  the  great  changes,  which 
length  of  time  has  prouuced  in  our  manners  and  sentiments,  and  the 
situation  of  parties  amongst  us,  may  be  attended  with  corresponding 
cbangesJn  our  system  of  regulations  and  restrictions;  and  that  we 
may  not  as  a  body  remain  stationary,  when'ievery  thing  within  our 
influence  is,  by  the  very  aid  afforded  by  ourselves,  continually  im- 
proving. 

'For  my  own  part,  so  firm  is  my   coi^yjctiso  that  the  more 
tolerant  and  friendly  to  liberty  a  church  or  a  state  is,  the   stronger 
and  surer  is  the  basis  on   which  it  rests  :  and  so  certain  is  it,  that 
schism  admits  in  the  present  day  of  no  remedy  from  seventy  and 
coercion;  and  feeling,  as  I  do,  the  most  earnest  M>licitude  for  tbe 
interest  and  prosperity  of  the  church,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  I . 
cannot  avoid  expressing  my  individual  wish,  that  the  articleeof  the 
church,  to  which  an  assent  is  now  required  by   law,  were  allowed 
to  give  place  to  others  more  simple  and  comprehensive.      1  could 
wish,  for  instance^  that  we  of  the  churcii  of  England  were  autho- 
rized to  give  *  the  right  hand  of  fellowship'  to  all,  whose  life  and  con* ., 
versation  are  such  as  deservedly  to  engage  our  esteem  and  affection  ; . 
tliat  we  could  call  by  the  name  of  brethren  all,  whum   Christ  will^ 
hereafter  recognize  as  his  servants ;  and  that  we  had  the  concurrence 
in  our  professionallabours  of  all  those  sons  of  learning  and  of  pieiy^ 
of  benevolence  aiid  peace,  who  testify  the  correctness  and   sound- 
ness  of  their  religious  principles  by  their  good  works;  whose  creed 
is  that  of  the  apostles;  who  acknowlrdge  the  existence  and  the  pro-, 
vidence  of  God,  the  messiahship  of  Jesu^   Christ,  the  son  of  God^ 
•through  faith  in  whom  they  look  for  acceptance  and  salvation,  and, 
the  infallible  gtiidance  to  truth  and  happiness'of  the  holy  scriptures, 
interpreted  according  to  the  best  lights,  which  each  one  pcKisesseS.* 

*  By  disentangling  religious  truth  from  secular  inter(>st,  it  would 
allow  it  to  shine  by  its  own  light,  and  to  mak«  its  way  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men  by  its  own  strength.  It  would  abate  the  heat  and 
soften  the  violence  of  religious  controversy.  It  would  give  to  the' 
friends  of  religion  and  (>jf  the  establi«>hment  a  firmer  support  and 
steadier  direction  to  their  xfal,  than  they  now  possess.  A  benevo- 
lent person,  who  has  many  speculative  points  to  defend,  and  con- 
sequently many  opponents  to  encounter,  feels  it  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  repress  and  rebtrain  his  zeal  lest  his  charily  should  suffer  abate- 
ment, and  he  should  find  himself  irreconcileably  at  variance  with 
multitudes  of  his  fellow  christians*  Hence,  doubtless,  has  proceed- 
ed the  latitudinarianism  prevailing  io  tbe  cburch.*i>-Beside5,  it  has 
been  always  observed  that  seal  in  support  of  abstract  opinions  is 
particularly  apt  to  be  carried  to  excess,  and  to  become  vindictiye 
.  and  intolerant.  Others  do  not  see  certain  truths  in  the  same  light 
with  ourselves.  They  discern  no  force  in  the  arguments  which  to  us 
are  conyi  nciog  and  ipcontroyer ti bie.    And  consequently  their  obstit 
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nacy  is  a  direct  attack  upon  tlie  soundness  of  our  judgment,  and  on 
oar  self-esteem  :  and  we  look  upon  as  an  enemy  bim«  of  whom  we 
liisl  to  4iiake  a  convert.  Hence  w€  may  date  the  origin  of  pcoal 
statutes^  and  prohibitory  and  persecuting  restrictions  on  Ike  pro* 
jaulgation  of  heretical  opinioBs. 

'  fiutwhec  articU»of  religion  are  few  and  plain,  and  eridently 
practical  and  beneficial  in  tbeir  tendency,  our  seal  for  them  caoaoc 
be  too  ardent  and  too  active.  Zeal  for  the  welfare,  thelibeHy,  and 
the  peace  of  mankind  it  received  with  a  return  of  aeai,  manifested 
in  acts  of  grateful  regpird  and  affection.  Thus  harmony  and  motu- 
al  benevolence  are  extended  and  established  amongst  moo.  Chris* 
tian  love  diffuses  itself  by  reciprocal  acts  of  kindness;  by  the  provo* 
cation  of  each  other  to  good  works.  And  hence  zeal  in  this  caso 
i^ay  with  perfect  safety  be  increased  without  limit^.and  indulged 
without  control,  since  it  is  strictly  united  with  charity.* 

These  are  sentiments  which  are  truly  worthy  a  righteous  disci* 

pie  of  Christ  and  an  enlightened    minister  of  the   estabUihmeat* 

Should  they  ever  become  general  among  the  clergy^  and  they  are 

certainly  more  widely  diffused  than  they  were  even  at  the  beginning 

of  a^e  present  century,  a  moderate,  rational,  and  scriptural  ai*. 

teration  of  the  liturgy  and  the  articles  must  be  the  result.—- Thepal* 

pfthe  ecclesiastical  communion  will  be  enlarged,  and  a  much  great* 

er  portion  of  talents  and  of  worth  will  enter  into  the  sanctuary  of 

the  establishment.     If  the  church  really  thinks  herself  in  danger 

from  the  increase  of  sectaries  of  any  denomination,  she  cannot  adopt 

a  more  effectual  method  of  providing  for  her  security  than  by  en- 

lofgiag  the  basis  of  her  communion.    She  will  thu«  place  all  the  in* 

tellectual  ability  and  moral  probity  of  the  country  on  her  side.*— 

She  may  then  bid  defiance  to  every  assailant ;  and   the '  e$to  perp€m 

tua*  of  interested   expectancy  would  be  converted  into  the  ardent 

and  heartfelt  wish  of  every  friend  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  im* 

provement  of  the  community. — We  have  always  been  sincere  and 

xealous  advocates  for  the  establishment ;  but  then  we  have  always 

wished  that  reason,  scripture,    and    charity,  instead  of  polemical 

absurdity  and  priestly  intolerance,  should  constitute  the  great  and 

broad  basis  of  her  liturgy  and  her  articles. 


.  13.— 71«  UnUy  •fG9i^  ik§  D^eirlme  ofReuom  tmd  Serlphtf$^  end 
f  FoumitAi^n  9f  nrine  mi  HMppmeu.     A  Diteoune  delivered  im  Ike 


A»T. 

VnUarian  Chapel ^  Jianefeld^  Meytke  \Uh,  end  in  the  High  Pmofimemi 
Chmpei;  J^oU^ham\  July  the  S^,  1809.  By  Jeteph  Bufi.pp.  19. 
Baton. 


IT  cannot  be  expected  that  the  well-meaning  author  of  this  pamph* 
let  should  advance  any  new  arguments  on  this  subject ;  but  we  com* 
nouend  every  honest  attempt  to  repress  error  and  to  diffuse  truth. 
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Art.  }4.^TkeChgrMctertf  Pnul  the  Phari^ee^^d  PfifiJ  %  CkrifUa^ 
contidercd,  A  Sermon  preached  ai  J^^oUin^am^  June  28,  1  ^09,  at  « 
Meetififr  efMlnhtere^  and  4f  ike  Norlkem  Vnitaritn  Tract  Spciety,  B^ 
l9itak  frw$lejf,    pp,  80.     Eaton.     1609. 

SAUL  was  a  persecutor  before  he  became  acquainted  witii  the 
merits  of  Christi'cinit^.  His  per8ecuting;^ipirit  originated  in  his  Pha- 
li&aic  pride,  and  in  bis  ignorance  of  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christ. 
Ail  intoleractce  supposes  tbe  conceit  of  superior  inteHrctual  iltuini- 
liation,  and»  at  the  same  time,  a  mind  really  destHvtc  of  that  liiea- 
v«nly  iig'.t  which  is  enaitted  from  the  habit  of  nef-kness  and  of  chf- 
rit}.-— Aicer  his  conversion  the  pliarisaic  pride  of  Paul  was  succeed^ 
•d  b>  jthc  humility  of  Je^us  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  iht'  truth,  though 
kmadc  him  zeulous  in  defending  it,  yet  it  tau^it  him  patiently  to 
•ndpre  persecution  for  its  sake. — ^There  is  stiH  a  verv  general  pre- 
judief  accom'panifd  with  a  feeling  of.  inveterate  intolerance  against 
that  dc^evving  body  of  men*  who  are  called  Unitarian  christiaps, 
many  of  vrhom,  ble>sed  he  Godi  are  to  be  found  in  .the  bQ« 
aom  f«f  the  establishment.  But  both  this  prejudice  and  intole* 
imnceartr  theiff-ct  oi'  ignorance  operating  pn  pride  or  selfishness^ 
or  ot  pfiHc  and  »elfisbnebH  operating  on  ignorance.  When  the  igno- 
rance is  diminished,  which  it  must  be  by  theiight  of  scriptural  truth 
which  iH  diniy  becoming  more  resplendent,  men  will  cherish  the 
theology  which  they  now  revile.  Tfaey  will  see  its  beauty,  its  utfli^ 
ty,  $nd  its  truth.  They  will  no  longer  oppose  it  with  the  pride  anc} 
intolerance  of  tfa£  Pharisaic  Sail/;  but  will  support  it  with  the  ar- 
dour and  the  energy  cf  the  Christian  Paul, 

Aav.  16.— *9Vktf  CkH^imi  Cmle ;  or  a  regular  Digest  of  the  Chrittian  Ditpm" 
saUm.  £fy  au  old  Graduaie  ef  Cau^ridgof  4io.  pp^  860.  IL  le. 
IM^iDdptoo.     1809.  4 

THE  author,  who  is  9,  layiipan,  has  displayed  a  very  commendft- 
blpdegiee  of  scriptural  diligence  in  this  ample  digesi  of  the  Cbris:- 
tian  dispensation. — The  book  itself  is  hardly  a  fit  subject  for  criti- 
cism. We  do  not  agree  with  soi»e  of  the  doctriQdl  tenejls«  whJQbi 
the  author  seems  to  espouse ;  but  we  thlp)^  thfit  his  work  wiU  htv^ 
a  useful  book  of  reference  for  tl^e  clergy  and  o(her  expositors  of 
scripture.  -  ^ 

AaT.  \6.^Modem  fhthodo^y  identififd  wUh  AnHchri^t,  A  DUeourse  4p- 
Uoeredthe^difJune,  1909^  at  a  Meetfn^  of  Unitarian  Vinieter^^  oi- 
•omMedin  Boiton^and  publithed  at  their  unUed  R^qucU.  B^  Jqkm 
^Tnmijy.  1  tma.fip.  97.  Is.  Eaton.     1809. 

IN  this  sermon  there  is  much  plain  ^ood  sense  without  any  strik- 
ing ^ttenpu  at  originality  of  remark  or  novelty  of  iUustration.  Tho/ 
following  passage,  $s  it  relatea  to  a  writer  whose  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  sound  Christianity  have  obtained  ^  considerable  share  of 
public  attention,  ought  not  to  be  pas^d  over  without  some  remark. 

t  Would  (hftt  (hif  champioA  bf^d  acted  consistently  iii  snnipglum-. 
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's^'lf -wiA  Cfarlslian  wenpons  onl}/infi(r^a(!  nf  inviting  (ht  aid  oT^my 
foreign  p(»w^r.*  'In  a  note  Mr.  Giuncfy  informs  u-*  that  this  remark 
'ftlltitlifs  tu  fhf*  Bftrristc-r's  Hints  to  the  "rubHc  and  LegisUiure^'wiicn  ' 
'be  Wri«,  ^  Strang**  thai  one,  twho  had  bt  firo  digued  su  ably  at.d  ia« 
tirinal'y,  «>h^uld  atterward«  contend  thiit  every  man  may  euieitaia 
lu'stnvn  opiniuns,  but  not  dare  (o  pubiisb  ibcra/ 

Iffhere  was  any  real  foundafion  for  (bis  reproof  we  sbould  We 
mtnorigthe  first  to  give  effect  to  il.  A  perfect  freedom  of  c1l^cu^^ion 
lind  of  optninn  on  all  subjects  is  u  priviiigey  tor  wlncti  we  sball  ever 
be  among  r he  fi^renioiit  to  contei.d.  But  we  ar^  uail)  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  from  what  page  of  the  work  ahuded  to  an)  \«  ^b  to  supi^-ess 
^abridge  ihi«  privilege  can  be  coHecied.  The  bHrrister  appears' 
'to  us  to  have  expressed  himself  decidiJly  bonlile  to  any  attempt  of 
this  kiTfd,  and  to  have  expres«o(i  bis  sentiments  on  the  subject  lu 
ntetms  ESQ neqoi vocal  and  as  direct  as  innguage  can  furnish.  The 
irfrong  desire  which  wt  ke\  to  contribute  to  the  public  benefit  whicli 
the  labours  of  this  writer  appear  likely  to  produce,  makes  us  the 
more  urgent  to  do  him  jtibiue  in  this  particular ;  we  feel  anxious  at 
*lhi;  s-aroe  time  lodo  jtintice  tc^ouiaelves,  for  bad  \ie  really  discovered 
•that  the  '  Hints*  were  inimical  to  the  right  <>f  puvate  judgroeut|  and 
to  the  fullest  freedom  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects,  we^  shuul^ 
never  have  bestcvved  upon  it  that  uueq'ii vocal  praise  which  it  hat 
hitherto  extorted  trom  us.  The  writer,  vie  remember^  has  met  the 
o?>7ection  in  the  'A/rapart,  and  in  our  opinion  La«  f»illy  replied  lo 
It,  and  with  the  distinctions  which  are  there  takeui  we  think  every 
ken!<ibfe  ro>in  will  concur. 

Tltts  sermon  carries  with  it  «>vidence  of  a  mind  accustomed  to 
^hink  aod  t  ^  think  liberally.  We  wish  that  the  pcruMl  of  il  may 
induce  its  readers  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

POLITICS, 

Art.  17.— Fffr/ffTn/ffMi  of  ike  Hindoos  from  the  ^Mper$iow$af  ike  Rfve^ 
renUi  ffftt^iui  Bufhanan^H,  A-  wUk  m  RrfiUation  tf  the  Argum^nti  ex* 
Mkiie4  Bt  kh  Memoir  an  the  Expedienrjf  of  an  Eccfrtiesliral  F.%imUrihmfnt 
for  fMrM  Insim^  an^  ike  ultimate  Viv.Mzat/on  of  the  ^m1ive^^  hy  their 
.  *ComiterM'on  i#  ChriMtianitp.  ^iso  Hemnrki  onanJiifrewfrom  th''  .IfV 
•iouarieoim  Btm^aHi^the  ^atitfeo  of  imtki,  condemnimfr  ihfir  flrror^ 
andinviUnf^  Ihtm  io  keiyme  Ckr^uat*.  ibe  whole  iomdm^  l»  eoimtw 
the  T'lxceUence  of  (he  Mirai  -pHem  tf  the  litndooB^  end  the  DM^er  t(f 
ini^tfrring  wifh  thci^  Cuiilomi  or  iUUgion.  B^  m  Mongol  OJieev. 
pp.  171.  5«.  RodweO.     1808. 

AAt.  in^^A  FM^tmiionifihe  ffinfioot:  Part  the  Second ^  in  ffepfy  l# 
tffte  Ohoefvtttimm  ofthetltrmien  Oh^rv^r  :  of  Mr.  Fuikr^    ecret'tj^  l# 

,  iMe  Bn^ihi  MtootonmrjfSoeiol^  t  omifof  hto  Anonymous  Friend ;  wit  h  oome 
Hewutrteoonm^ermom^remrhfdmt'Mford,  *">  the  tiev.  Dr  Berram^ 
0n  the  Ex^Hienvp  of  introducinz  C^triHiamil^  emonr  the  \ativen  nf  i^ 
Mia.     tpn  Bengat  Oficor.  gfi.  ^ih  ho.    Bkck»  fMTj.  &c.  1808. 

THfSE  two  pamphlets  by  a  Bengal  officer,  of  considerable  abili* 
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ty  and  penetration,  con«iitutp  altfjgethfr  Ih**  beni  (?efenc6  of  tW^ 
moral  ^y«le^)  of  the  H'im1«m»s,  hoo  of  i|h  gen- mi  inAaence  on  lU« 
lives  and  hubiis  f  iht  |>(''*pU',  ihat'|jas)et  appeareil«-^Tlie  author 
bolHIy  virdicateb  the  IIiimuu  •ivs'em,  on  the  broaj  hattisofiu  I'WJi 
ineriti» ;  which  he  proves  by  u  large  induction  of  p.irliru|ar».-*- 
He  Mllowi  ihiit  *  iht-re  may  br  error<)  in  their  system,  for  wbHt  sya- 
lem  is  without  ibem  ?'  but  be  trusts  that  these  wilt  ultimRtely 
'  yield  to  the  .nfluence  of  improved  reason  and  phil«)M  phy/ — *Rc-  ' 
ligmn/  says  he,  *  alone  never  corrected  jts  own  eijou;  nor  ever  wijl 
without  the  aid  of  reason  ;  which  fiit^t  discovtrrs  those  erior&.-^lt  it 
to  this  maturity  of  reason  that  wc  owe  the  Protestant  religion  ;  aiid 
vei  the  balance  is  kepi  in  equipoise  by  half  of  Europe,  who  reject 
it.*-^TheCa)vinistii*  mi^ionanes  tell  the  pe^'pleof  India  that  their 
SaMras  ^re  fit  only  for  the  amusement  ot  cnildren  ;  and  that  thoy 
are  the  discourses  of  barbarians,  which  contain  not  the  means  of 
salvation.  ^qX  the  foUowing  arc  specimens  of  the  religious  and  mo* 
ral  s}  stem  of  the  Hindoos,  which  is  reviled  as  puerile  and  barb«- ' 
rous.— 

'  When  a  man  perceives  in  the  reasonable  soul,  a  disposition 
tenting  lo  virtuous  love,  unclouded  wi(h  any  malignant  passion, 
clear  as  the  purest  light,  let  him  recognise  it  as  the  quality  of  goo4- 
ncss.' 

*  A  true  knowledge  of  ON  B  supreme  (3op  Ps  the  most  exalted  of 
all  science^jAMcause  it  eiidurcii  immortality.*  *  In  the  knowledge 
and  adoration  of  oNE  Ooi),  \W)ich  the  Veda  teaches,  alUkc  ruki  oj 
good  conduct  ar€  fully  conipnstd.'  *  Tbose  whose  undertakings  are 
in  him,  whose  souls  are  in  him,  ^^hose  con^dencc  is  in  him,  and 
Xvhose  asylum  is  in  him,  arc,  by  wfsdom  puufi^^d  from  all  offences, 
and  go  from  whence  they  shall  never  return.'  *  He,  my  servant^ 
is  dear  unto  me,  who  is  free  f rim,  enmity^  the  friend  of  all  netvre^ 
merciful^  exempt  from  pride,  ike  sake  in  pain  and  pleasure,  patient 
of  urougy  cunttnltd^  cons/an  fly  dtrout,  qf  subdued  passions,. an4 
firm  ri'Fohes  ;  and  tchose  fnhd  and  "understanding  are  fixed  on  me 
alonr.' — Dues  the  Calvinism  of  iTie  missionaries  contain  any  more 
Taiional,  .  nlightened,  ,cjr  righteous  seniiineois  than  tbeee? — Yet 
these  are  the  sentiments  which  Mr.  Claudius  tiucliamin  and  ethe'rs 
jreprescnt  as  childish  iolf9  and  barbarous  discourses.  Menu  the 
great  IcgKiator  of  the  Hindoos,  tayi— '  In  piiopertlon  as  a  pian 
vho  habcomimtfe^i  a  sin  shall  truly  and  Toiunlanly  confess  it,  so 
far  he  s  disengaged  from  that  offence,  like  a  snake  from  hi«  slou^i/ 
— *  In  proportion  as  his  heart  lothcs  his  evil  deed,  sq  far  shall  his 
yital  sputt  be  treed  from  the  taint  of  it.' .  *  ihw  revolving'  in  hit 
mind  the  certainty  of  r^t/iLutivn  in  a  future  stoic,  fei  ktmbe  eon^ 
stonily  good,  in  tuoucht),  word^  and action^^^^^  To  a  raanedn* 
taminaied  by  sensuality,  neither  llie  Veiia*,  nor  Irbemlity,  norsa* 
crifices,  nor  strict  obst  rvations,  nor  prau^  austerities  ev^i;  proctire 
felicity/    $  As  far  as  vital  seiils^  adcU<cted  to  sensuaKty;  induce 
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Ijiem^elves  in  forbiiMen  plmMure*  even  to  th«  tame  i1«|^re«  9iuM  iIm 
'&cut(*n4$s  of  their  senses  be  raised  in  tlieir  future  bodies,  that  tb«y 
may  i-nMur?  analogous  pains.*  *  With  whatever  disposicion  of  mi^A 
a  man  shnli  perfcrm  in  this  life,  any  act,  reiigioas^  or  moraU  in  a 
future  body,  endued  with  the  same  quality,  shall  he  receive  hit  r»< 
fribution.'  ^  T!>ere  are  three  passages  to  the  iofernal  nponh  Jufty 
aog'ft  antJ  Hvarice;  which  arc,  the  de*>truy(rsaf  the  8oul/-«p->Wil| 
the  rode  of  metbodism  m=«ke  the  Hindoos  acquuiuted  withaoy  truths 
mort;  f^lutary  than  these  ? -^ We  will  now  add  a  few  more  ipecU 
m^ns  of  tbobe  religious  and  moral  truths,  which  are  taught  among 
the  Hindoos,  and  which  the  mih^ionaritrs  have  the  audacity  to  re* 
present  as  pucriU  and  barbarous. 

*  Iniquity  C(  mmitied  in  this  world,p^odtiees  not  fruit  iniuediate* 
]y  ;  but,  like  the  earth  in  due  season ;  and  advancing  by  littlft 
and   little,  it  eradicated  t'le  man  who  cofiimitt«id  it* 

'  He  grows  tich  tor  a  while,  through  unrighteousness;  then  he 
behold«th  good  things;  then  it  is  that  he  vanquishes  his  foes;  bat 
be  perishes  at  length ,  from  his  whole  root  upwards. 

*  Let  a  man   continually  take  pK-a&ure  in    trutbj  in  justice,  in 
'  laudable  practices,  and  in  purity  ;  let  him  chastise  those  whom  he 

may  chasliso,  in  a  legnl  mode;  let  him  keep  in  suhjxiction,  his 
speech,  his  arm,  and  bis  nppetice. 

'  A  wise  man  should  constantly  discharge  all  the  moral  duties, 
though  be  perform  not  constantly  the  ceremonies  of  religion ;  since 
ht  fails  low,  if,  while  be  performs  ceremonial  acts  only,  be  disi- 
cbari^es  not  his  moral  duties.  ^ 

'Giving  no  pain  to  any  creature,  let  him  collect  virtus  bj  degrcet, 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a  companion  to  the  next  world* 

'  For,  in  his  paii^age  to  the  msxt  world,  neither  his  father^  nor 
hi)  mother,  nor  his  wife,  nor  his  son,  nor  his  kinsman,  will  remain- 
io  his  company  ;  his  virtue  aLme  will  adhere  to  him* 

^  Single  is  each  roan  born ;  single  he  dies ;  single  be  receives  the 
reward  of  his  good,  and  single  the  punishment  of  his  evil  deeds* 

'  Continually  therefore,  bydegrets,  let  him  collect  virtue,  for 
the  sake  of  securing  an-  inseparable  conipanion;  since  with,  virtue 
fur  his  guide  he  will  traverse  a  p.lo.  m  ;  hnw  hard  to  be  traversed  ! 

'A  man  habitually  virtuous,  whose  oftVncesbave  been  expiated 
by  devotion,  isinstantly  conveyed  after  death,  to  the  highest  world, 
with  a  radiant  form,  and  a  bo<l>  «)T  ethereal  substance. 

'  fJoapitality  is  commanded  to  b  •  exnrcised,  even  towards  an  cner 
my;  when  hecometh  tolhyhojse:  the  tree  doth  not  withdraw  its 
shade,  even  fiom  the  wooti-cu iter. 

*  Whether  he  who  is  come  t'>  thy  house,  be  of  the  h'ghest,  of 
even  of  the  lowest  rank  ni  society,  he  is  worifiy  to  bv  treated  with 
due  respect;  for,  of ali  men,  tiiy  j.ucst  is  thu superior. 

*  it  iadeciared  by  wise  men,  that  the  crime  ofhi'n  who  shall  fora 
Bake   one,  who,  through  want  or    danger,  may   come  to   him  fot  . 
protection,  is  the  same  as  tuc  MUiiOEUEft  oi  A  sraomaji  ;  than 
vkhicfa  tb/ero  is  nogi^ater  criQie  on  eaitl\, 
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*  T^^ay,  *tlns  is  one  of  us,*  or,  '  this  is  a  sfranpf^r^*  is  the  mode 
^yfe^timRtini;  practised  by  t rifling  aiinds  ;  toth<»seof  more  generous 
^nripfes,  the  whole  word  is  but  as  one  family. 

*  Wjiaieter  jilares  of  ttTture  havehVen  prepared  for  the  f  later 
cyVAfttiesT,  forfhewettttERWi  ol?  a  w<»man,  or  of  a  child;  for 
Ibe  f]«70RER  OF  a  rurti^D,  and  for  rii  un6Iiate(Ul  mak  j 
Hiow  piHce>  arc  orAarned  for  a  witness  nho  gives  false  evif<«nce. 

'Headlong,  in  utter  darkness,  shall   tne  impious  wretch  tumble 
into  ben,  who,  being  interrogated  in  a  judicial  enquiry,  auswcrs  . 
one  question  falsely.' 

Had  we  space,  we  should  quote  ntimerous  ether  passages ;  tat 
yieteare  Mifficsent  to  prove  that  the  r»li^iou»  code  of  the  Hindooi 
cntoun^rthe  moat  sublime  piety^  and  the  moift  compretibn^ve  and 
refined  humanity,— Whether  the  missii^naries  are  likely  to  subsiitutO 
«oy  tfaMig  l>ott«r  in  ita  stead  we  shall  leave  ft  to  tho  reader  to  de* 
teraiiue. 

POETRY. 

Art.  It Br^ofi.-    J  Poem^deicriptivc  tflhe  Place  anA  Parit  «#a- 

ceni,und0th€rPoem8.    B^  Mar^  Llojfd,    pp,  88.  5$-  Harding.     1809. 

Aff  the  fair  authoress,  Miss  Mary  Lloyd,  says,  that  she  '  is  yoang 
in  poesy,*  and  hopes  that  *  her  rea»itrs  vill  be  to  her  tauUs  a  little 
blind,'  we  can  assure  her  that  we  shall  not  roHliciously, give  her 
pain  by  our  animadversions. — Though  we  c^tinot  praise  her  poeti« 
cal  powers  yery  highly,  yet  her  poem  of  Brighton  at  least  excells 
in  accuracy  of  delineation.  Miss  Mary  Lloyd  has  caught  the  pro* 
minont  featuresof  the  place  and  the  inhabitants. — In  the  followii^ 
Yerses  her  own  Bentations  will^  we  trust,  on  reconsideration,  '  tell 
ber  that  she  has  placed  the  ^  ro^al  staUes^^  a  little  too  near  Uio 
venerable  chuich^ 

*  Above  the  modest  dome*  on  yonder  hill    ' 
In  pleasing  prospect  btands  the  bufey  miJ  ;    ^ 
And  where  the  verdant  slope  begius  to  lov.er^ 
The  ▼enerable  chuich  exahs  her  tower  ; 

Or  let  thine  eye  with  pltab'd  attention  roam, 
To  where  the  royal  stables  rear  their  doine/ 

In  her  delineation  of  the  company  on  the  Steyn«,snme  will  object 
to  the  following  epithet  which  is  applied  to  the  citiwii'b  wif:e : 

*  Here  stalks  the  cit  with  his  capatiom  bride.' 


f  The  pavUion. 
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vr^uW  ^U9^of  MU9Mar^  JLli^fi't  portical  p^wtB* 

'  Now  tremb1e$  the  last  ruddy  gleiim  of  rlay, 
An4  on  tbe  ancient  «huiv*h  tb«  pArtjne  '«/« 
jSbsds  a  mtld  imdinnite,  loi raring  twili^^t  cfMfS 
FrofQ  tiitffey  coofines  (if  tbe  ea«Atf  n  (k«pii ; 
A4¥l  here  and  tUere  a  iirink ling  star  displays 
His  Mf-veir4  ia»tri9.  ^Uie  theM^vtr  r»y« 
.  Qf  modi^t  LufiH  o'rf  the  dark  liilU  pticp, 
Vow  ^e  diiiik»s  Ui^hcr  «^  the  «ibe)r«al  U«iep; 
Vow  i^iach'd  her  soutbrru  «ui»iBk,-*^ac  a  ilMia 
X>f  silvery  Jightacr(9sit  the  (Mrenn  ^ earn* 

^  Now  to  the  wii  rooks  let  us  roi«  Agaiiit 
And  view  the  beantiM  ol  ibe  moonlight  <Tuifi ; 

Ten  tboustad  diftmonds  spaii^le  ai^  expire. 
Or  dart  from  wMe  to  w«»e  their  Umbent  Are.: 

And  see  whens  gliding  o*er  the  fthintBg  spaoct 

A  vessel  hulf  h^cakned,  >iow  runs  her  face  : 

As  if  she  loiter'd  in  the  glitt'rijig  way, 

Fearing  to  lose  the  soft*  the  cbeerinif  ray  : 

So  gently  mov^s  the  undulating  deep* 

As  if  the  hreex»faad  sui^  iba  wave  to  i4eeps 

Or  in  soh  whispers  told  the  re6uMli  tKie* 

Softly  along  (be  rocky  sboro  to  g^i<ie ; 

While  the  fantastic  rocks  their  shadows  cait| 

In  deep  repose  along  the  stony  waste.' 

AsT.  90.— f^  SottMf  er  A»V7jf  Feudt.  A  iragie  Play^  mp^e  AcU.  Bp  7\ 
J(Mm,  AuUuT  9f  P0em»t  ^nd  fkMtomi^  or  ths  Iruhman  m  Enxi^^t 
m  Fmree  i  C&njied  im  vam^  or  a  Double  to  do,  a  Farccp  h^.  Londoa. 
Slierwood.  1809. 

THIS  dramatic  performance  is  aotdettitote  ei  tntereu  ;  (he  cha- 
racters if  they  do  not  glow  with  animation,  do  not  freese  with  in^^ipi- 
ditj  ;  the  sentiments  are  naturai^and  the  iangiu<;eythougb  sometimes 
incorrect*  is  in  general  perbpicuous  aad  un(ii«icled.  i  he  author  has 
sometimes  attenpted  to  mingle  wit  with  his  git^vity  ;  bpt  t&is  he  had 
perhaps  better  not  have  assayed.  It  is  difficult  to  excite  at  once  two 
qiposite  sensations  without  tveakening  the  iorre  of  either.  The 
practical  drift  ot  the  piece  is  the  following,  which  we  give  in  the 
words  of  the  author* 

*  Hence  learn  ye  parents,  by  the  mournful  scene, 
The  dreadful  consequence  of  th  nattrd  tuve  ; 
\  Think  not  the  youtiituJmind,  from  virtuous  pa ths^ 

Where  honest  inclination  leads  to  turn 
Jlv  harth  i^OiOinaiul^  Ust  io  the  eoil  events 
Most  dirci  Mii0W|  shall  mar  your  yanguiae  hopes/ 
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Unr.  91;— Amu  t  ew^Hing  tf  TrMauUofu.ftmn  the  Greek,  ZMh  «■' 
lUliMMt  wUk  feme  eriginah.  By  Mrs,  ^are,  ef  W&re  BiS^  BerU. 
13m4».  pp.  SSO.     Cadell.  1809. 

THESE  translations  consist  of  the  Batrocfaomyomadtta  of  Bo- 
iner,  the  firsts  eleventh,  and  nineteenth  Idylls  uf  Theocritus ;  tbe 
first  Idyll  of  Moschus  ;lhe  first  ode  of  Anacreon,the  btfautiful  ode  to 
health  of  Ariphran  of  Sicyon,  the  *  Ceyx  and  Alcyone/  the  '  Pyra* 
mas  andThisbe/  the  '  Perseos  and  Andromeda,*  with  the  speech 
of  Ajax  from  Ovid,  twelve  odes  of  Horace,  with  two  pieces  from 
Ariosto  and  Guarini,  We  have  read  these  versions,  and  compared 
some  of  them  with  the  originals,  and  found  them  in  general  faithfully 
to  preserve  the  sense,  though  they  often  lose  much  of  their  primary 
freshness  and  animation.  But  Mrs.  Ware  deserves  at  least  the 
praise  of  diligence,  particularly  when  we  recollect  what  she  says  in 
ber  preface  that '  her  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  has  been  ac« 
quired  purely  from  private  study  without  instructor  or  assistan  •' 

The  following  little  specimen  may  not  be  unpleasing  to  our  rea- 
ders. It  is  taken  from  Hor.  Carm.  lib.  J,  ode  XXXI.  We  shall 
give  the  words  of  the  original. 

Quid  dedicatum  possit  Apollinem 
Vates  ?  quid  orat,  de  patera  novum 
Fundens  liquorem  ?  non  opimas 
Sardiniae  segetes  feracis; 
Non  asstucfea  grata  Calabriae, 

Armenta  ;  non  aurum,  aut  eburlndicum  ;  p 

Non  rura,  quae  Liris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua  taciturnus  amncs. 

*  Sjy,  what  will  be  the  poet's  prayer,' 

When  low  he  bows  before  thy  shrine  ; 
Sbouid'st  thou  divine  Apollo,  hear. 

When  from  the  cup  he  peM's  the  wine  ?  ^ 

'  He  asks  no  rich  Sardinian  fields,  *  /.- 

Nor  scorcb'd  Calabria's  fatted  flock  ; 
No  spotless  ivory  India  yields, 

Nor  gold  from  out  her  plenteous  stock. 

^  Nor  yet  those  plains  where  (.iris  meets 

The  sodgy  shore  with  silent  wave  ; 
Where  the  insidious  current  eats 

The  land  it  only  seems  to  lave.' 

AaT.  ^i.-^Rudigar  ike  Dane^  a  legendary  Tale.    By  EagUtfieUd  Smithy 
Esq,  l2mo,  1809* 

THE  following  mnsas  may  serre  as  a  specimeD  of  tbia  perfor*» 


mance 
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*  Tke  king  of  Deimwrk  gave  a  feast 
In  Etttnen's  high  taw'rs ; 

And  hy  his  side  sat  Rudignr, 
Who  queli'd  the  Norway  jMW^rs* 

*  When  swifr,  amidst  the  warrior  crowd, 

A  woe-fraught  courier  ran— 
*'  Bewail,  bewail  !   Lord  Rudigar ! 
*^  Thou  art  a  childless  man ! 

,    *  ••  The  fiery  Saxons  rose  in  arms, 

"  And  murder'd  ev'ry  Dane ;  .  . 

.»«  I  ^^  ^jjg  Redwald  tow'rs  in  flaaies, 

*'  Thy  wife  and  child  are  skin  !*'  «•   , 

*  Down  sank  the  head  of  Radigar, 

All  speechless  at  the  sound  ;  ■  •  ^' 

And,  gushing  from  his  eyes,  the  tears  ^ 

Rui  streaming  to  the  ground. 

*  Year  after  year,  the  winter  wind  "    ^'*J^ 

Did  beBT  his  hdivy  groans  ;  '     . 

Anil  Jatland's  caves  and  winding  shores 
Did  echo  to  his  moans/ 

NOVEL. 

Art.  ^Sj^Euiian^  a  AVv^/j  M  two  F'olumet.    Chappie.  1 80f . 

THIS  work  is  written  in  a  series  of  letters,  which  mode  of  com- 
municating a  story,  unle&s  most  fxcelUntly  finished,  is  apt  to  ca.st  a 
dullness  over  the  whole  piece.  This  is  not  unpcrceived  in  the  no- 
vel of  Euston  ;  though  there  is  some  ability  and  much  good  teose 
exhibited  in  the  performance. 

Thehero^of  the  story,  Euston,  is  supposed  to  be  the  natural*  soa 
of  a  Lford  Stanley,  a  confirmed  debauchee.     Euston  is  placed,  when 
'  a  child,  ander  the  care  uf  a  clergyman  of  the   name  of  Simpson, 
who  was  the  pander  to  Lonl  Stanley's  vices,  and  giiined  his   prefer^ 
ment  in  the  church  by  marrying  a  young  woman  whom  his  lordship 
kd  seduced.     Though  Euston  frequently  importuned   Mr.   Simp- 
son to  inform  him  who  were  his  parents,  he  was  never  able  to  ob^ 
tain  tbia  desired  wish  ol'his  heart,  from  the  stubborn  silence  of  bis 
tiitor.     The  hero  uf  the  piece  afterwards  enters  the  army^  but  as  it 
was  at  the  time  when  the  French  revolution   burst   forth,   Euston, 
mn^ine  and  ine^^perienced,  thinks  his  profession  unlawful  and  burns 
with  a  new  enthiHaim.     '  Glory  was  the  word  before,  but  now   U 
90$  Ubtriff** '   He  is  represented  also 'as  cherishing  a  hopeless   pas^ 
lion  for  the  niece  of  Sir  Edward.  Ash  ley,   who  is   beloved  by  his 
particolar  friend  and  brother   officer  of  the  name  of  Sunderiand. 
Oq  tlita  poiat  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  story  hangs  ; 
which  developestha  friendship  of  the  two  lovers  and  the  evident  par* 
tiaUty  of  Matilda  for  Euston.     Euslon  flies  from  the  object  of  hit 
adormtioD,  and  his  friend  findiag  that  Euston  is  loved  by  Matilda,  de« 
tcrminas  to  sacrifice  his  paasioD  and  make  thera  both  b^PPJgibyGoOQle 


Eustonatlengtli  finds  hifl^  father  ibroiigli  tka  mta»  of  »IHeitd,  aad 
finds  him  also  unwilling  to  receive  him  as^his  son,  but  decires  to  be 
himself  the-lover  of  Matilda.  Eiitteli  speafaa  iuth  strong  things  to 
bis  unnatural  parent  that  Lotd  ^anlay  tfarettteAa  htm  (if  he  does 
noi  give  up  Matilda)  with  his  vengeance,  and  tells  him-^  I  have 
means  of  chasiUing  you,  which  were  I  but  to  name  them,  would 
shake  your  intrepidity.  Young  man  you  are  in  my  toiU;  and 
might  as  easily  escape  the  hand  offateas  my  veng/eanoe/ 

After  a  time  Lord  Stanley  perceiving  that  he  could  nor  bring  oyer 
]VIatildjjf  to  his  views,employ9rvffians^to  seize  Custon,wbd  put  him  on 
board  a  vc&sel  freighted  by  Lord  S;  wrth  the  inten  iron  of  transporting- 
him  to  some  American  port.     The  vts^ei  fbunders  ^  atfd  Euston 
with  a  few  sailors  is   picked  up  by  a   boat  «n&  put  on  board  ma 
American  vessel  bound  for  K^ngstoa,  after  touching  at  Madeira. 
The  vessel  in  pursuing  her  passage  is  capttired  by  a  French  priv»> 
teer,  carried  into  Brest,  mn<i  £uston  is  made  prisoner*     He  However 
escapes  to  the  coast  after  a  tiane^  ami  ia  taken  oo  board .a^smuggling 
▼essel,  in  the  captain  of  which  he  recognises  one  of  the  rufllans,  who 
was  employed  to  seize  him  by  order  of  his   father.     The  captain^      , 
howfver,  p^onli;^es  that  he  will  cross  the  channel  and  sea  him. safe  in 
an  Kngli'^h  port.     This  he  performs,  and    Euston  restorfd  to   his 
country,  habtons  to  the  seat  (^f  Matilda's  uncle,  who  during  his  mys* 
(erious  Hbsf  nee  had  found  means  tocoaie  to  some  explanation  with 
his  father^Lord  Stanley.  Lord  S.  owned  himself  the  person  who  bad 
planned  and  executed  his  son's  banishment  ;  and  at  the  same  xiia9 
(beingteduced  by  sickn('8S)some  compdnctious  visitings  of  conscience 
induce  bim  to  acknowledge  that  the  mother  of  £uston  had  been  legal* 
iyhis  wife  ;and  fhat^ifever  £uston  returned,  he  would  find  that  he 
bad  done*  his  mother  and  himself  ample|justice  by  clearing  the  sullied 
fameoftheone,and  ackno\\ledging  the  otheras  his  legitimate  son  and 
Betr.  Eusfon  returns  most  opportunely  to  attend  his  father  in  his  last 
illness  and  to  close  his  eyes.     He  is  of  course   made  happy   ia  iTie 
knowledge  of  Matilda's  a  Action  and  the  recovery  of  his  friend  Sun- 
derland's health  and  returning  reason,  who  is  represented  as  having 
been  aflKcted  by  temporary  derangement,   from  disappointment  of 
bts  love  for  Matilda  and  an  exertion  of  enthusiastic   friendship,  to^ 
wards  the  lovers. 

The  character  of  Lord' Stanley  is  marked  with  strong^lines,   as  ai 
confirmed  seducer,  and  an  unbeliever  of  every  thing  serious  in  reli- 

K'  n  or  morality.  Before  his  death,  we  find  him  detecting  the  fal- 
y  of  his  former  opinions  and  repenting  of  his  unnatural  conduct 
to  his  son  and  wife.  The  character  ofEuston  is  also  ably  support- 
ed in  many  points  ;  but  there  is  a  degree  of  prosing, dullness  abouC 
it*  which  we  do  not  think  will  be  mueh  admired  by  our  pretty  young 
ntrvf  I  readers. 

The  story  of  the  old  nuni^  who  last  his  intended  son-in-law,  and 
Ms  only  daughteri,  is  the  best  and  most  interesting  part  of  tba 
whale. 
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.  MEDICINE. 


WfisncipM  Pha^iciant  tu^iSmmMt^  otkthe  CQn^^i^Jfr,  By  T  Smitk,  ^  U,  iatt 
Physician  to  the  Sottinghum  General  Ho$pUiU,  Fellow  oj;  tht  H^i^iU  Medico^ 
'Society,  Edinburgh,  jrc,    Mawman.  1809. 

THOUGH  vaccination  was  first  practised  in   this  country,   •«* 
though  the  advantages  attending  it,' have  been  copiously  explained, 
andconftrmed  by  numerous  experiments,  yet  it  has  been  so   pnwer- 
Ailly  opposed  either  by  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance,  or  by  the  ma* 
li^nity  of  prejudice,  that  since  the  year   1804,  small   pox  inocula- 
tion has  among  numerous  members  of  the  community  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  vaccine.     It  may  seem  strange  that  a   poison  shoulcT 
he  prefetred  to  its  proper  anliifote,  and  particularly  in  this  enlight- 
^ed  country,  and  in  this  most  enlightened  part  of  it,  the  capital   of 
Great  Britain.     But  the  reason  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  zeal  witiv 
winch  error  either  endeavours  to  extenil  its  dominion   or  struggles 
la  prolong  Its  snay.    We  have  often  thought  it  strange  that  laige 
massesof  men,  some  of  whom  have  had  the  blessing  of  a.lit>era]  edu"^ 
cation,  should  prefer    thef  virvu  of  methodism  to  the  mild  cor« 
rectives  of  genaioe  Christianity ;  hut  the   surprise  is  greatly   dirai- 
ittfihvdyvrfaen  we  find  in  a  matter  which  does  not  concern  speculative 
to  mi^h  as  experimental  truth,  men  prefer  their  bane  (o  their  bliss, 
*     •'  |Hlh  tb  cleanfiness^  disease  to  health,  and  danger  to  security.    Thii 
'  is  evidently  the  case  ;  for  in  the  year  1804,  when  the    vaccine  ino- 
culation was  vexy  genoiaj  am^og  thu  lower  ordeia  of  the  m^nropolis, 
tbcdmiBbor  ofdaaths.bysttall  pox  fUDaimted  oaly  to  0^9,  whita 
the  awBual  moBtaUty  by  the  taoie  diaaaie,  had  previously  on  ao 
»vai«0av>fMx  yaa«B  been  Ifiriu    Bat4al80$,  wbeO'trnfiil  pox  ia- 
®cuIa4j'<uia^UrossiiitofrtdityOW4iigto  the  arte  which  wew  em 
plojsfdM  unpak  thf  creditof  the  vacciiie^  the  munbei  of  deaths  bji 
una]!  pox  amounted'  to  no  less  ibaja  1680*     But  in  other  parU  of  Ikht 
world,  where  the  merits  of  theivaficiAA  practice  have  not  been   tra« 
doce^  with  similar  vioieace  or  succeu,  the  ravafM  of  small  poK 
have  been  almost  annihilated.     We  think  that  this  pamphlet  meriO 
general  circulation,  as  it  is  well  calculated  to  remove  prejudices 
aninst  the  vaccine  practice,  and  to  convince  the  less  informed  part. 
o?  tbe  community,  whe  are  always  more  thfttieneed  hj^exani^  tbaa 
by  precept,  and    byauthontjF  than  by  icaaoii,  thai  the  practice  is 
expedient  and  safe,    calculated  at  oaf  a  toi  pBOisatiiMr  Jiaalth^ 
Iheir  security  and  happiness.. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mvt.  fS.^Mam  tmi  Marfotti  t  tir  the  erufi  Fei^er  pumped  for  h'i  t/ir* 
naiural  Conduct  !•  kh  mnocmt  Dmmghier  J  Amrniire  afremUnet^mts^ 
with  90m0  Re/heiism,  M»d  m  Propmtuifor  mlTf^dlAir  *  I9€pmimmt  tf 
LUerttlmre  t9  ke  ewlititd  PrtPale  Biogrmphy,  B$  Ale^imiar  M^lUmtu 
B90.    ff.lO.    If.  6^.     Constable.    1809. 

THIS  narrative  of  Adam  and  Margaret,  wfaidi  is  taut  tn  he  au- 
thentic, depict!  in  A  very  forcible  manner  the  evils  of  thnt  iiUem* 
perance  by  which  many  a  fn roily  in  the  lowest  ranks  ot  l.te,  Wh<» 
asight  have  risen  to  a  state  of  comparative  comfort  Hmt  Hffluonreby 
constant  habits  of  sobriety  and  diligence,  is  plun^e^l  into.  «^ua lid 
wretchedness,  and  excruciating  want.  The  present  history  at  tha 
tame  time  exemplifies  that  moral  retribution^  which,  though  ofieu 
Imperceptibly  and  invisibly,  is  constantiy  going  on  in 'the  wurl<t,  and 
which  shows  that  vice  has  always  a  mure  liCar  or  more  remote 
connection  with  roi^ery.  Siu;h  pictures  of  humnn  life,  as  the  Mork 
•otitled  Private  Biography,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen,  is  proposed 
to  delineate,  must  have  a  very  beneficial  tendency  und  diberve 
general  encouragement.  It  mu^t  asMkt  in  accumulating  facts  whick 
will  greatly  add  to  the  force  of  moral  precepts  ;  und  prove  to  the 
thoughtless  and  the  dissipated  the  noble  sentiment  of  a  heathen  poet| 
thai : 

*  Rard  antecedentem  scelesturo, 

Dcseruit  peJe  Paeoa  daudo.' 

Hur.  Carm.  iis«  2. 

Abv.  S^.'^LHl^rtfnm  aa  frith  &ud€9it  in  EngiMnJ  to  his  Fsiher  is  Jre- 
hmd.    F0l.  II.    Cradock.    1809.  ' 

This  Irish  studeiU  doe»  m  t  appear  much  to  have  wearied  the 
ihihhmgfiKiiUff  in  the  present  performance.— -It  '\%  one  (^tbose. 
ephemeral  works,  which  may  be  both  written  and  read  wMoot 
tnuch  intellectual  exertions—The  Irishman,  however,  ff  Irkkman 
htbe^  has  scraped  together  a  variety  of  anecdolefi^  which  may  afnnse 
the  idle  and  the  frivolous  iji  a  rainy  4ay, —  It  is  perhaps  tome  merit 
to  diminish  the  pablicatcck  ofenavt. 

The  Jlphabetical  Catalogue   of  Booh  for  this  fnonth,   is 
printed  at  t/u  end  of  the  jippendix. 

List  of  Articles  which  with  many  others  will  appear  in  the 
neit  Number  of  the  Critical  Review, 
Warburton's  Letters. 
Bowles's  Poems. 
Molina's  History  of  Chili. 
Barrett's  Life  of  Swift, 

Sir  Richard  Steele's  Epistolary  Correspondence. 
Cowper's  Milton. 
Ormsby*8  Letters  on  Portugal  and  Spain. 
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p>  Mm-  if,'M  'lull  ■if'''iniH3Eafcatt!att3BB'.mi  ■  tiimiiirtaiaBaeBDBe 

Firf.  XFIIL  OCTOBER,  I809.  No.  IL 

■*'*****'*'^-^^'**'"*'''^'*   ■■■■■■'■■  T'-'^^^^  '        i' 

Art.  I. — L^Urtfrom  a  late  emment  Prelate  to  one  of  hi$ 
JPrienA.    The  second  edition.  6vo.  London,  1809.  Cadell. 

WE  hsve  to  t|iol6gice  for  die  laK  notice  of  the^e  valuable 
Ijenerst  tat  ibe  May  has  bebtt  occattoned  by  drcmnstancefl 
m^kich  it  IB  mudkm  to  explain. 

The  Muoaei  of  WaAurton  ImmI  of  Hurd,  (particularly  the 
loraer,)  poatesaed  a  splendour  and  a  magnitude  in  the  latter 
Intf  of  the  last  century,  which  they  no  longer  retain  in  the 
fint  deeade  of  Ae  preaent. — ^They  were  giants  in  those  dayi^ 
iMt  tfaty  use  now  reduced  to  the  stature  of  ordinary  men. — 
Of  all  that  Warburlon  wrote,  much  as  it  ^^as  onde  applauded 
by  hb  friends  and  reviled  by  hb  foes,  nothing  remams  (with 
the  eiceptioQ  of  the  praeent  volume  of  Letters,)  which  ex- 
cites auy  cuiieaity  or  interest.  Hia  divine  Legation,  which 
U  such  a  v-ague  add  circuitoua  defence  of  rVTeuition>  that  it 
«alfaer  weakens  than  ooiToborates  the  argument^  mar  be  some* 
^^loes  quoted,  hut  it  ia  never  read,  except  by  a  ^w  redua^ 
-Aeokgues  und  Memti,  who  are  still  kft^  of  the  old  school. — 
A  eort  of  kaditiouary  resfiect  still  adheres  to  the  name  of 
Warbmton,  aasooig  thooe,  whose  fathers  or  grandfatbera 
ifaooi^  faim  u  demigod  asaoug  critics  and  divines:  but  thin 
A«iiflg  is  liaiiy  becoming  less  general,  and  ere  another  gene« 
oftion  has  suooeeded  the  present,  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
iMMte  eaiaiieiy  disappeared.*»lf  bis  memory  be  at  all  cherished 
fay  poslerity,  we  believe  tbut  he  will  be  more  indebted  for 
the  boon  to  die  present  postl»umou«  Letters,  than  to  all  his 
other  wonkM.  This  it  u  serious  warning  to  men  of  leamit^ 
aiiid  genus,  aa  Warburton  certainly  was,  not  to  waste  their 
^aaie  and  their  talents  on  topics,  which  excite  only  a  fugitive 
^nfe^est,  w  |hMi«  only  an  ephemeral    importance,    which 
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tliey  derive  from  the  cdnflict)  of  heated  sectaries  and  turbu- 
lent polemics. 

Physical  truths  when  it  is  accurately  and  luminously  dis- 
played, and  moral  truth,  when  it  is  developed  with  sagacity 
and  enforced  with  pathos,  have  a  charm  that  is  not  readily 
dissolved ;  but  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  either  of  Christianity 
or  of  Judaism,  or  of  any  of  the  sects  which  have  branched 
from  either,  are  things  which  must  at  all  times  have  rather  .a 
factitious,  a  fugitive,  and  limited,  than  a  real,  a  durable 
and  universal  interest. — ^The  laws  of  the  moral  world,  though 
they  are  more  intricate,  obscure,  and  apparently  contradic- 
tory than  those  of  the  physical,  yet  constitute  the  grandest , 
and  the  most  interesting  spbject,  which  can  occupy  the  mind 
of  intellectual  and  accountable  man. — But  those  theological 
questions,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  laws  of  the  moral 
%vorld,  to  the  rules  of  human  conduct,  and  to  the  means,  or 
the  constituents  of  human  happiness,  must  be  regarded  by  the 
wise  and  by  the  good,  as  a  mere  waste  of  learning,  of  talents 
and  of  time.  The  various  topics  of  dispute,  which  are  en- 
gendered by  folly  mingled  v^ith  Superstition;  by  supersUtion 
acting  on  folly,  or  by  hypocrisy  making  use  of  both  for  some 
sinister  purpose,  may  be  regarded  as  foetid  effluvia  rising  from 
a  morass,-  which  attract  attention,  disseminate  contagion,  or. 
injure  the  community  for  a  season,  till  the  noxious  waters  arc 
drawn^ofF  and  the  source  of  the  evil  is  removed  by  the  good 
sense,  the  genius  or  the  industry  of  man.  But  when  a  more 
salubrious  atmosphere  is  restored,  th«  former  pestilential  va- 
pour is  neither  heeded  nor  retiiembered  any  more. 

But  it  is  time  to  revert  more  immediately  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  Letters.  The  Letters  exclusive  of  the  Ap* 
pendix,  are  257  in  number,  and  by  much  the  laiiger  part  of 
them  is  from  Warbnrton  to  Hurd.  The  first  is  dated  June 
1st,  1749,  and  the  last,  December  19th,  1776.  When  this 
eorrespondence  commenced,  Warburton  was  in  his  fifty^first 
and  Hurd  in  his  thirty-first  year. — Warburton  waK  in  the  ze- 
nith of  his  fame;  Hurd  was  just  emerging  from  obscurity. 
Their  acquaintance  originated  in  the  praise  which  Hurd  had 
bestowed  on  Warburton,  in  his  editi6n  of  Horace's  £pistl</  to 

:  the  Pisos.  Warburton,  if  we  m#y  judge  from  his  first 
letter,  was  not  only  pleased,  but  pleased  to  rapture  with  the 

upraise.  His  whole  heart  and  soul  instantly  expanded  towards 
the  author  of  the  elegant  panegyric.  He  made  Mr.  Hurd  an 
offer  of  his  friendship,  and  he  solicited  his  in  return. 

Hurd  has  not  published  the  letter  which  he  returned  in  an* 
swer  to  Warbnrton's  first  frank  and  warm-hearted  epistle. 
Indeed,  though  this  is  the  first,  yet  it  is  far  from  being!  die 
inly'  occasion  in  which  we  have  either  to  regret,  or  to  repre- 
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hendy  the  suppression  of  HurtTs  own  Letters  to  Warburton. 
There  are  several  instanQes  in  which  Warburton  indulges  his 
abuse  against  particular  iiidividuals,  when  we  may  be  coiw 
vinced  by  the  turn  of  his  letters,  by  his  allusion^  or  replica- 
tioiu^  that  Hurd  himself  had  furnished  the  original  incite* 
meat,  and  instigated  the  giant  in  bis  wrath  to  belabour  bis 
foes,  and  to  shew. no  mercy  to  many  of  his  frieiids.  Bat  the 
wary  poljcy  of  Hurd^  bas  kept  back  those  letters  in  which 
he  effused  his  malevolence,  or  his  spleen  against  his  con-. 
temporajriesy  and  left  Warburton  alone  to  bear  all  the  oitium. 
0/  tbat  often  illiberal,  violent  and  uncharitable  censure  wbifih . 
Hurd  himself,  had  insidiously  attempted  to  excite.         t 

Aa  we  proceed  in  the  examination  of  these  lett^rs»  we 
shall  either  notice  or  extract  some  of  those  passages  which 
contain  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  thought^  the  manneif  or 
theexpressioDi.'  In  Letter  V.  Warburton  rather  ^xultiogly 
maintains  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against  BentUy.  Speaking, 
of  the  c9iAest  of  Bentley  with  the  Oxonians  respecting  .the, 
episdes  of  Phalaris,  Warburton  says^ 

'  On  this  subject  I  must  tell  you  a  story .'•^ The  only  thing  tbe 
Oxford  people  hit  off  wasBentley's  plagiarism,  from  Vizzanius* 
And  wheri  tbey'had  done,  they  could  not  support  it  against 
Bentley's  defence:  who  solemnly  denies  it,  avers  it  was  a  calum- 
ny, and  gives  this  proof  of  his  innocence,  that  the  Greek  pas- 
sage quoted  by 'him  from  Jambticus,  on  which  both  he  and 
'  Vizzanius  had  founded  their  discoveries,  is  differently  translated 
by  them.  '  The  thing  as  1  said  it.'  says  the  Doctor,  '  is  thfis, 
tbe  Pythagoreans  enjoined  all  the  Greeks  that  entered  them- 
selves into  the  society,  to-  use  every  man  his  mother  tongue  [jfmn 
XF^«»  Tji  ^aiftia].  Ocellus  therefore  being  a  Dorian  of  Locania 
mast  have  writ '  in  the.Doric.  Tliis  I  took  to  be  Jamblicus  his 
meaning.  But  Vizzanius  has  represented  it  thus.  That  they 
enjoined  all  that  came  to  them  to  use  the  mother  tongue  qf  Cro- 
iona,  which  was  the  Doric.  Whether  Vizzanius  or  I  have  hit 
upon  the  true  meaning,  perhaps  all  competent  readers  mil  not  he 
of  a  mind.'  p.  584.  of  Dis.  Def.  To  this  the  Oxford  men  had 
nothing  to  reply,  thoogh  iri  the  future  editions  they  replied  to 
many  parts  of  the  Defence.  And  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  thlr 
very  Defence  was  his  conviction. 

'  Observe  the  diffidence  of  the  concluding  words ;  so  contrary 
to  tbe  Doctor's  maaner..  tbat  one  would  suspect  he  was  convinced 
Vizzanius  was«ri$|bt*  The  trutbd*  the  matter  is  this;  theiDoc** 
tor  between  bis  writing  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris  and. this 
Def  had  looked  into  Jamblicus ;  and  found  (as  you  will  find  if 
yoQ  look  into'hini)  that  it  admits  of  no  other  meaning.  Yet  I 
will  venture  to  say  the  words  of  Jamblicus  taken  separately, 
just  as  they  are  cjuoted  by  Vizzanius  without  the  context,  would 
liave  been  transited  by  every  man,  who  understood  the  Greek 
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idiom,  just  as  ]!>r.  Bentley  has  translated  Ihem^  ^rom  whence 
I  conchitfd  that  when  Dr.  Ben^leV  irrote  the  Dnsertation  6b 
Phalarre,  he  had  s^^  the  words  ot  JamblicYks  no  \rhei^  bat  in 
Vklntiitis,  coi^«eiqii^l3y  the  charge  upon  hitti  was  jitet.' 

The  ^dalrgb  i^inst  BemAey  ^iikh  is  here  aidUkioed>  atnounti 
td  thb,  that  he  qttotea  a  passage  from  JaaAlkhtlft  aft  aecood- 
btmd^  'or  throtiigh  the  ttiediinfti  of  Vbtttmud*  But  we  tte  of 
o|iinioii  ibat  Bentley  had  not  seen  Vizzaniu^,  yfki&k  he  finft 
Wi^te  on  Phriaria.  Warfoarton  hoiv^ver  eoilcliides  wMh  no 
sAiett  diegfireeof  aasorahtce,  that  when  Bentley  wrote  th«  Db- 
aeitation  on  Phalaris,  he  had  seen  like  words  of  Jamblichti^ 
^  where  but  in  Vi&caAiifM !  Thk  is  a  <|U0Bti^  of  tio  great 
iiapoitahce,  and  of  very  litlk  interen  to  the  ^to^ral  reader, 
bal  k  IB  one  of  soMe  critical  nicety,  as  it  afiects  the  Hterarj 
repntatiom  boA  of  Bentley  aEnd  of  Warbortdnt.  We  win  th^rt- 
fiM^  eistiaineit  with  more  minuteness  liian  it  would  otiierwto 
^aertre;  and  we  most  apologize  to  those  readers  %vh6  iire  tiot 
fond  of  such  discussiona,  for  the  tedioosneas  of  the  deUils. 

Vizzanius  edited  Ocellus  Lucanus  '  de  mundi  natura/  Bo* 
notaitt,  1646.  In  his  Prebce,  p.  14.  Vizzanius  vindicates 
Aie  antbenticity  of  the  work,  by  comparing  the  sense  of  parts 
of  it  with  a  fragment  de  legibus,  written  in  the  Doric  ^ialeci- 
and  preserved  in  Stoboeus.  Egl.  Phvsic.  lib.  1.  cap,  24; 
an^  he  miuntains  on  the  evidence  of  what  is  contained  in  tbn 
kat  c^pter^that  Jamblichus  had  seen  the  works  of  JjuoMna.*^ 
)le  proceeds  C  Nee  quenpiaoi  turban  eondngaly  ^uod  et  4e 
lege  frafgmentum  Bosque  uiterius,  qubs  rehtlit'Stobienarextel^ 
T^ksta  qnideoi  omuino  vocibns,  at  diversa^  Dorioa  aciHcet 
diafiecto  videat  e^cpreesos:  Hinc  enim  Millti  operi  defliend^ 
idiea,  qnod  ipsa  dognnata  6uo  abunde  vindteent  srddtori.  lA^ 
certe  asaerenduin  credidenai  Ocellum,  Doriba  dialecto  dtium 
tfp\A  conscripfiisisetuni  quia  Pythagorttos  quos^ibet  ilti  studu* 
isse  coDipeno,  qtios  legerim,  si  tamen  de  aiitiquis  sit  sertao  : 
turn  ^tua  id  lE^ythagorft  suadeantinstitota,  qui  semper  Grdcco^ 
Tum  taiomatum  Dorkum  maxkne  voluitseciari,  turn  aniiquiu^ 
turn  etiam  prastantius  illud  semper  arlitratWi  teste  JanMi^ 
^hol  (bere  a  reference  in  niargin  to  cap.  ^4.)  '  indeqiie  tenoi 
ac  fiicili  imitatione  Ocelli  opera  ad  Attioaiii  tradncta  diaiectiAn, 
fix  acilicel,  eeleberrima  dogmata  iHa  ezpivnepentur  ^kdld^ 
qwlriA  maxiine  familiarem  Grttcila  i^usdf^tn  <d^iicili  tbae^ 
ftitueiat,  «o  fere  pacto,  quo  Lu^tstnb  idtotnfatfe  Kb  emditih 
iriris  oonscrfpta  opcfra  in  CasteHanam  amoeiAoretn  vduti  die-* 
tionfem  Iransferri  baud  raro  comtiidmoES  exefriplo.*    Agiiiny 

S.  8.  C  Ocellutti  Lucanuni  Pythagomum  fuisse  nemini  sit 
ubium,  ethnic  Sect  a  Uorifam  pbrmm'oel  ex  ipdus  l^ytha^ 
form  pfsB^epto  familiarem  iuiase'  (no  reference)  quae  vete* 
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nim  supereuot  Pyths^neonim'  scripta  aperte  deroooatraQt.) 
In  cap.  54.  jamblichtis  says  of  the  Pythagoreans,  that  *  fvMi 

9^  V»  «oinrn»F  ravrv,  to  ym^  (in^uf  et/x  ilbxi/xai^o*'.  The  father 
of  Pythagoras  was  of  Samos,  though  Jamblichus,  in  cap.  9. 
speaks  of  Pythagoras  himself  as  born  at  Sidon  id  Phueaicin, 
and  therefore  though  the  Doric  was  the  dialect  of  Croton^, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  resided  for  many  years^  yet  it  was 
not  the  native  dialect  of  the  philosopher^  though  it  was  thi|t 
of  his  immediate  followers.  Ocellus^  as  a  native  of  Lucania, 
must  have  written  in  the  Doric^  for  it  was  in  Magna  Graft- 
cia  that  that   dialect  prevailed. 

In  the  passages  which  we  have  quoted  from  Vizzaniua,  we 
particularly  request  the  reader  to  remark^  that  he  says  nodiing 
about  Crotona,  as  the  extract  from  Bentley  would  lead  us  to 
suppose:  and  that  Vizzanius  does  not  quote  the  words  of 
JambHchuSf  as  Warburton  asserts. — Hence,  we  infer  thai 
^hen  Bentley  wrote  his  defence,  he  gave  the  general  sense  of 
Yizzanius  without  referring  to  the  book ;  and  that  Warbiirton 
himself  did  not  look  into  Vizzanius  when  he  wrote  this  letter 
to  Hurd^  bat  supposed  from  the  way  in  which  Bentley  had 
mated  the  words  of  Jamblichus  (^«»>d  xff^^^  'rn  wmr^»)  with- 
out the  context,  that  he  had  taken  tliem  immediately  from  , 
"Vizzanius  without  referring  to  Jamblichus.  It  is  clear  to  de- 
monstration that  Bentley  was  no  plagiary  from  Vizzanius  wheli 
he  fir»t  wrote  on  Phalaris,  but  tliat  he  had  subsequently  seen 
Vizzanius^  and  that  afterwards^  when  he  wrote  his  defencf, 
he  gave  his  own  explanation  of  the  words  of  Jamblichus^  aa 
yrell  as  that  of  Vizzanius,  but  rather  as  the  latter  occurred  to 
his  memorUy  than  from  an  immediate  reference  to  ihe  book, 
the  specification  of  the  mother  tongue  of  Crotona  is  suffi- 
cknt  to  prove  this;  and  the  assertion  of  Warburton  that  the 
words  of  Jamblichus  are  quoted  by  Vizzanius,  when  they  are 
only  referred  to  in  the  margin^  abundantly  proves  that  he  did 
not  look  into  Vizzaniuis  when  he  endeavoured  to  convict 
Bentley  of  a  plagiarism. — The  unulual  diffidence  which 
Warburton  remarks  in  the  concludir^  words  of  Bentley,  in- 
stead of  being  a  proof  that  Bentley  was  a  plagiary  from  Vi^:- 
zanius  only  shew  that  Bentley  Secretly  believed  the  explana- 
tion which  Vizzauius  had  given  of  the  words  of  Jamblicnua  to 
be  better  than  his  own. 

In  Letter  Vi.  Warburton  says,  that  in  the  conclusion  of  hii 
Jufiaii  lie  is  '  strongly  tempted' to  have  a  stroke  at  Hume/-— 

*  I  have  a  great  mind  (a  do  justice  to  his  argument,  minst 
Hiiraclesi  which  might  be  done  in  few  words.    But,'  adds  ba 

*  does  he  deserve  noticed  Is  he  now  amongst  ^pu?  Pray  an* 
^wer  me  these  ^[uesUons.    Vor,  if  hia  Qwn  weight  keeps  hiin 
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down^  I  should  be  sorry  to  contribute  to  his  ad^ncement  tQ 
any  place  but  the  pillory.' — While  VVarburtou  was  thus  con- 
temptuously talking  of  Hume,  he  little  thought  that>  iii  the 
^evolution  of  about  half  a  century^  Hume  would  be  blazing 
like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  literary  hemisphere;^ 
M'hile  his  own  pale  and  languid  fires  were  almost  extinct.— « 
Is  not  this  the  iustructive  fate  of  overweening  arrogance^ 
'which  in  the  full-blown  vanity  of  its  prosperous  hour,  thioks 
to  destroy  with  the  piere  breath  of  its  mouth  the  budding 
'hopes  of  genius,  less  applauded  by  fashion  and  less  favoured 
by  fortune  !!!  But  time  is  the  final  dispenser  of  justice  to  iQr 
tellectual  eoiijience. 

To  hear  Warburtou  say  of  Hume,  '  Pray  does  he  deserve 
notice?' — to  hear  him  talk  as  if  his  notice  woqld  es^ait  him  to 
celebrity,  and  at  the  .same  time,  to  recollect  that  the  work^ 
of  l|ume  are  universally  read  and  admired^  while  those  of 
Warbiirton  ^re  almost  as  universally  forgotten,  is  a  lesson  whicb 
not.  only  shews  the  vanity  of  authorship,  but  should  teach 
those  authors  to  be  humble,  who  seem  raised  aboye  their 
^eers,  or  even^  in  a  mental  sense^  their  superiorsji  by  accidentfljl 
'circumstances,  by  great  wealth  or  elevated  rank. 

In  the  Vllth  Letter^  as  in  other  places^  Warburton  t^lkjs  of 
the  court  in  such  an  uncourtly  style  as  hardly  beseemed^  hi^ 
episcopal  mouth  '  The  dreadful  month  of  November!  whepi 
the  little  wretches  hang  and  drown  themselves,-  and  the^reat 

ones  sell  themselves  to  the  C and  the  devil* — '  Not  that 

I  would  fright  you  from  that  earthly  pandemonium/ a  C  — — / 
&c.  . 

Letter  VHI.  is.  the  first  from  Hurd  which  we  find  in  the 
collection.  Though  written  in  what  may  be  called  the  hey-^ 
day  of  youth,  when  the  spirits  are  brisk  and  the  circulaUon 
strong,  it  is  like  most  of  the  Bishop*s  otjier  works,  a  wary, 
formal^  hesitating,  insinuating  and  cold-blooded  production.-^ 
The  praise  of  Warburton  in  the  letters  of  Hurd  is  sometimes 
very  artfully  managed  and  delicately  interwoven  with  appa- 
rently extenuations  observations,  but  it  i^  often  very  gross.-^- 
The  praise  which  VVarburtou  lavishes  on  Hurd,  seems  ta 
come  from  the  inmost  heart,  and  to  be  effused  without  any 
scantiness  or  parsimony,  from  the  exuberant  stores  of  bound- 
less panegyric. — Both  these  churchmen,  who  had  Oocommop 
voracity  for  mutual  praise,  seem  to  think  that  like  two  lovers 
*  they  can  never  say  kind,  nor  handsome  thii^s  epough  of  each 
other.  Both  are  oracles,  and  it  seems  a  question  which  is  the 
most  infallible.  Both  are  ready  like.tWo  popes^  who  should 
lave  agreed  to  support  each  other's  infallibility,  to  sustain  tl\e 
lionour  of  each  other,  against  every  ^assailant  Raised  in  their 
own  conceit  to  a  pinnacle  of  greatness  far  above  any,  or  ^ 
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dieir  contemporaries^  they  almost  seem  like  the  fig«re*of 
Fame  to  touch  the  sky  with  their  head<iaiid  the  earth  with  their 
fbet.  The  rest  of  .mankind  are  but  dwarfs  and  pigmies  in 
<he  eyes  of  these  incom|5!irab]e  doctors;  and  they  treat  thim 
ID  general  with  as  little  ceremony,  as  if  they  inherited  none 
of  their  imperfections. 

In  Letter  VIII.  Hard  says  of  Warburton's  Discburse  On 
Julian  *  The  introduction^  which  respects  Dr.  Middleton  is 
extremely  handsome.  I  agree  with  you  that  he  ought  io  J>e 
pleased.  That  he  will  be  so  there  may  be  reason  to  doubf.^  I 
suspect  your  eaodour  hath  put  a  dfstinction^  which  tlie  learned 
inquirer  never,  thought  of*  However  a  fair  occa^ipn.is  of* 
fered  of  explaining  himself.'  This  is  a  little  specimen  jof 
Hurd's  dry,  formal,  insidious,  hesitating,  insinuating  st](le, 
of  his  proneness  to  excite  doubts  not  favourable  to  others, 
and  to  prevent  satisfaction  where  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
felt;  All  this  is  covered  with  a  thin  veil  of  candour  and 
openness.  Why  should  he  donbt  the  complacency  of  Mid** 
dleton,  if  Warburton  did  not  .^  Why  would  he  suspect  whiit 
coQld  never  have  occurred  to  Warburton's  more  ingenuous 
mindf  The  mind  df  Hurd'  had  a  natural  tinctore  of  nialevor 
lenee,  with  which  he  imbued  every  subject  that  he  touchedi 
Those  who  read  his  Dissertation  on  the  Delicacy  of  Friend- 
ship, and  hiy^  Letter  to  Dr.  Lelaud,'  in  which  he  most  per^ 
tinaciously  endeavoured  absolutely  to  torture  two  most  amia<- 
ble,  modest,  retired  and  enlightened  scholars  and  divines,  with 
the  malice  of  his  cavils,  his  insinuations  and  his  sif^rs,  wilf 
be  convinced  that  the  sycophant  of  Warburton  and  the  ca- 
lumi^ator  of  almost  every  other  man  ^f  genius,  of  learning 
and  of  worth,  was  one  of  the  least  benevolent  of  hb  species^ 
even  though  be  rose  to  be  a  mitred  peer. 

In  Letter  XII.  which  was  written  £)ec.  4th  1749»  about 
•ix  months  after  the  corj£spondence  had  commenced  between  . 
Warburton  and  Hurd,  we  find  the  former  recommending 
the  latter  to  the  thenj^ishep  of  London,  for  one  of  the  preach- 
erships  at  Whitehall.  The  language  which  Warburton  uses 
on  this  occasion,  is  that  of  the  most  zealous  and  warm-hearted 
friend.  The  fervid,  generotM^  'unreserved  temperament  of 
Warburton  is,  on  this  o<rcasion,  as  it  is  throughout  the  L^tters^ 
well  contrasted  ^vfth  the  consntutional  coldness,  the  measured 
]Mce,  and  the  calculating  caution  of  Hurd.  Warburton  tells 
the  Bishop  that  Hurd  is  his  <  intimate  friend,'  that  'he  is 
one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  kingdom/  '  of  parts  and  genius 
equal  to  his  learning,  and  a  moral  character  that  adorns  both.' 
Ine  application  was  favourably  received,  and  a  Httle  mor^ 
publicity  Avas  thus  eiven  to  the  tal^n^  of  Hur4« 
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In  Letter  Ji^V.  we  baTe  the  foUowiqg  eAnkm  of  wit  ol| 
t)ie  different  espoat lions  of  Job : 

*  Poor  Jab !  It  was  hit  eternal  fate  to  be  persecuted  by  hit 
friends.  His  thre^  comforters  passed  sentence  of  eondeinnatiou 
npon  him,  and  he  has  been  ezecutiDg  in  tffi^  ever  since.  He 
was  firat  bound  lo  the  stake  by  a  long  catena  of  Greek  fathers ; 
then  tortured  by  Pineda ;  then  str$^ng1ed  by  C^ry1»  and  after-« 
wards  cut  up  by  Wesley,  and  anatomized  by  Garnet  Pray 
don't  reckon  me  amongst  his  hangmen.  I  only  <acted  the  tender 
part  of  his  wife,  and  was  for  making  short  work  with  him.  Bal 
pe  was  ordMned,  I  think,  by  a  fate  like  that  of  Prometheus,  ta, 
lie  still  upon  his  dunghill  and  have  his  bmins  sncked  out  by  owls. 
One  Hodges,  a  head  of  Qxi6rd»  iw>w  threatesus  w  with  a.  new 
4iUo  it  ft. 

In  Letter  XYI.  we  bate  the  following  gross  iBattery  to 
Hurd,  which  is  only  a  small  specimen  of  tbe  large  cai^o  of 
reciprocal  addbtion  with  wbich  this  clerical  lo^d  episcopal 
.  oorrespondepce  abounds*  '  Nothing  ean  be  more  useful  than 
tbe  note  you  propose  aboiit  imiution  in  works  of  geniA0« 
TAe  ikimf^  unotii  M  understood.  And  ^q  wonder;  it  in 
deep;  and  is  reserved  for  you** 

In  Letter  XX.  Warburtoo  calla  Jgishop  Berkeley  a  great 
Btan;  and  says  that  be  is  tbe  only  visionary  he  ever  knew  that 
.~ln  Letter  XXUL  Warhurton  saya 


^  Thf  warfare  of  us  soldiers  of  the  church  militant  is  upon 
inuch  worse  terms  than  that  of  our  predecessors.  By  the  conni* 
vance  at  l^ast  of  our  superiors^  our  pay  is  lessened,  and  our  duty 
doubled.  Our  predecessors  had  but  one  point  to  gain,  which 
was  to  persuade  people  tp  save  their  souls.  We  have  two :  first, 
to  persuade  them  they  have  sohJs  to  be  saved;  whiph  is  so  long 
a  doing,  tba.t  before  we  come  to  the  seeondi  we  are  ready  to  giie 
places  to  another  generation,  and  ar«  both  en  our  dcatb^^beds  by 
|be  tln\e  this  comes  i^  question.^ 

I^  the  flowing  pimgt  in  X#tler  XXIV.  wbe«e  the  writer 
la  men^ooiqg  tbe  last  illneas  of  Middleton,  and  bia  seeptieiam. 
with  respect  to  revealed  religio|i,  Warburtoa  breaks  out  into 
A  sort  of  raptnrpns  eulogy  on  the  power  am)  exoellence  of 
CShriatiani^,  which  has  every  appearance  of  ^xpr^aing  what 
>e  really  felt^  and  ao  far  hatra  teattmony  to  the  sipiperity  of 
lus  Ma/tSj^  \?hi(A  bai^  beeii  oc^aiiwially  ^uea^ion^. 

*  I  hatr  Dr.  MMdtftoi)  has  bc^n  latfibr  at  (xMndon  (I  luppose  to 
fonsult  O^  Heberdeu  abont  his  health),  and  is  returned  in  aa 
fxtreme  bad  condition.  The  scribblers  atraiost  him  will  say  they 
i^avc  killed  biin.    But,  by  wba^  Wlr.  Yorke  toW  me,  his  W^kr 
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Uyer  will  dispute  the  booour  of  hie  death  with  tbev.  Serious! j 
I  am  m^ch  conoerncd  for  the  poor  man,  and  wish  be  may  reco^ 
ver  with  all  my  heart.  Mad  he  had,  I  will  not  say,  piety^ 
|l>ut  greatness  of  mind  enough  not  to  sufier  the  pretended  inju- 
ries of  some  churchmen  to  prejudice  him  against  religion,  I  ^ 
ahould  lote  him  Kting,  and  honour  his  memory  when  dead. 
But,  good  God  I  that  man,  for  the  discourtesies  done  him  by  bia 
miserable  fellow  creatures,  should  be  content  lo  divest  himself 
of  the  Uue  viaticum,  the  comfort,  the  solace,  the  aayhim  from 
all  the  evils  of  human  life,  is  perfectly  astonishing!  I  balicve 
no  one  (all  things  considered)  has  suffered  more  from  the  low 
and  vile  passions  of  the  high  and  low  amongst  our  brethren  than 
jnyself.  Yet  God  forbid  it  should  ever  sufifer  me  to  be  cold  in 
the  gospel  interests,  which  are  indeed  so  much  my  owo,  that 
vitboot  it  I  should  be  disposed  to  consider  humanity  as  the  most 
fbriom  part  of  the  creation/ 

What  the  learned  editor  of  the  Tracts  by  Warburton^  &c. 
mofA  6f  the  suapected  iiffideltiy  of  this  prelate  several  yeara 
ago,  ia  greatly  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  the  letten 
ivhich  have  been  poblisbed  since. 

*  Wby  Dr.  Warburton,'  says  the  learned  theologue  *  was  etfer 
tufpected  even  of  secret  infidelity,  I  know  not.  But  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  bis  writings  were  sincerely  intended  to  establish  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  that  many  of  them  are  worthy  of  the  great 
and  good  cause  in  which  they  were  honourably  employed.  What 
be  wss  inclined  to  think  upon  subjects  of  religion,  before,  per- 
haps, he  had  either  leisure  pr  ability  to  examine  them,  depends 
only  upon  obscure  surmise,  or  vague  report.  But  we  have  the  stub- 
born evidence  of  facts  to  ascertain  what  he  really  did  think,  after 
Ke  had  searched  and  believed.  As  to  the  charge  of  Heterodoxy,  I 
sbaH  leave  his  R.  R.  biographer  to  admit,  or  to  confute  it,  as  he 
may  find  himself  able.  But  the  accusation  of  Dei«ra,  whtdi 
baa  mora  than  once  been  brought  against  his  wvitir^s*  is  too 
wiokied  to  escape  without  some  mark  of  reprobation,  and  too 
weak  to  deserve  a  serious  and  formal  reply,  it  was  indignantly 
>roached  at  first  by  an  English  dunce,  whose  blunders  and  ca- 
luimdies  are  now  happily  forgotten.  It  afterwards  was  petulantly 
repeated  by  a  French  buffiwn,  whose  morality  is  not  commensu- 
rate wiUi  bis  wit,  and  many  of  whose  assertions  in  history  and 
biography  everr  ipan  of  aens^  r^ads  with  distrust,  and  sometlmca 
jfitS  contempt/ 

In  letter  XXIV,  the  following  lines  are  very  afiTection* 
Utely  <|uote4Jby  W^rbufton  to  designate  bia  regard  for  Hard, 
Ifaoi^h  we  ym^  not  vouch  for  the  appropriate  justness  of  aoma 
tprfs  of  liie  eftcQvmoif 
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*  Te  inibi  junxcnint  nivei  sine  crimine  mores,   „ 
Siroplicttasque  sagax,  ingeniraique  pudor, 
Et  ben^  oola  fides,  et  candor  front»  honestas, 
Et  fttudia  a  studiis  noD  aliena  mcis/ 

In  Letters  XXX.  XXX  I.  very  kind  and  respectful  men* 
lion  is  made  of  Balguy,  vho  was  already  the  friend  of  Hord, 
and  whose  frietidship  was  sought  by  Warburton.  The  open- 
beartedness  of  Warburton  is  very  conspicuous  on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions.  Balgiiy  was  after  this  very  iutiinate  with 
Warburton,  and  in  the  year  1789,  a  great  writer  said  that 

*  No  man  living  was  in  his  opinion  more  able  than  Dr.  Bal- 
guy  to  unfold  with  precision  the  character  of  Bishop  Warburtqn, 
or  to  state  with  impartiality  the  merits  of  those  controversies'in 
which  be  was  engaged.' 

Tracts  of  Warburton  and  a  Warhurtonian,  p,  183. 

Of  the  friendship  of  Balgny  and  of  Hurd,  Warburton  sayti 
'  these  are  all  the  pluralities,  .which  are  not  sinecures,  which 
1  would  accept ;  and  the  only  ones  I  am  ambitious  of.' .  In 
%jstier  XXXV.  Warburton  says, 

'  1  forgot  to  mention  my  approbation  of  one  thing  you  said  io 
•one  of  yours,  which  implied  your  contempt  for  the  character  of 
Atticus.  I  confess,  of  all  that  were  ever  called  virtuous  men, 
bis  character  to  me  is  the  least  amiable :  and  I  believe  neilb^i;  of 
ps,  though  we  might  want,  could  esteem-  such  a  friend,' 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  character  of  Atticus^ 
which  Hurd  seemed  to  despise  and  which  Wm-burton  palpa^ 
bly  abhorred,  bore  no  small  resemblance  to  that  of  Hurd  hino* 
self,  whom  Warburton  so  unreservedly  loved.  A  coldneaa 
which  could  hardly  be  exceeded  by  that  of  Atticus,  or  any 
other  didciple  of  Epicurus,  was  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
Hurd.  It  is  chillingly  felt  in  his  most  studied  as  well  as  in  his 
less  studied  compositions.  In  bis  sermons,  in  his  dialogues, 
in  his  letters,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  produce  a  passage 
^\hich  excites  any  rapturous  emotion,  any  enthusiastic  glow. 
There,  is  a  frigid  sameness  in  the  sensations,  which  perhaps, 
was  iK>t  less  the  effect  of  acquired  wanness  than  of  natural 
temperament.  In  one  of  his  letters,  Hurd,  who  had  previ- 
ously expressed  his  contempt  for  the  insensate  character  of 
^tticus,  complains  of  the  coldness  in  Clarke's  Sermons,  but 
the  sermons  of  Clarke  are,  we  think,  calculated  to  produce 
more  aesthetic  excitement  than  those  of  Hurd.  If  Clarke's 
Sermons  are  cold,  the  quality  arises  rather  frotti  the  argumei)- 
Native  sedateness^  than  the  natural  temperament  of  the  oiai^^ 
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B^t  tbe  sensations  of  Huid  ivere  seldom  above,  but  ofteo 
below,  the  freezing  point. 

Opinions  and  certain  mental  modes  may  be  communicated 
from  one  to  another;  and  by  living  much  with  any  particular 
individual,  espe<:ially,  if  of  siiperior  abilities,  we  insensibly 
imbibe  his  opinions  or  glide  into  his  habits.  But  the  natural 
temperament  of  the  man  is  not  changed  nor  modilied.  with  so 
much  facility  as  his  habits  and  opinions.  That  which  we 
bring  into  the  world  we  seem  to  carry  out,  whether  it  be 
frigid  or  fiery^.  sensitive  or  insemtate.  The  remark  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  intimacy  of  Hurd  widi  Warbiirton, 
Hurd  admired  and  esteemed  Warburton;  he  always  corres* 

Sooded  with  him,  often  lived  with  him»  and  as  much  as  possi* 
l§  conformed  his  intellectual  modes  to  those  of  Warburton; 
.but  yet  his  natural  temperament ^  remained  chill  as  the  snow 
.on  the  Alps,  though  that  of  NVarburton  was  hot  as  the  crater 
of    Vesuvius.     Atticus,    whose   insensibility   seems  to  have 
incurred  the  contempt  even  of  Hurd,  was  tranquilly  cold^ 
when  the  passions  of  individuals  were  as  hot  and  turbulent 
as  the  state  of  the  commonwealth.     But  the  cold  and  torpid 
Atticus  was  the  friend  and  the  correspondent  of  the  ardent 
Brutus  and  of  the.  sensitive  Cicero.      Hence  we  see  that 
friendship  may  exist  without  similarity  of  temperament.    But 
limilarity  of  pursuits  seems  more  essential  to  the  existence  of 
this  hallowed  union ;  and  in  this  case  the  continuance  may  be 
promoled  by  dissimilarity  of  temperament.     If  Warburton 
bad  been  as  cold  as  Hurd,  or  Hurd  as  hot  as  Warburton, 
their  friendship  might  have  beeii  less  stablje  and  permanent. 
There  would  have  been  more  room  for  jealousy,  if  the  pow- 
ers which  they  exercised  in  a  common  cause  bad  been  the 
same  in  kind;  but  when  each  brought  to  the  subject  a  different 
train  of  thinkiag  or  mode  of  expression  arising  ffbm  the  dif- 
ference of  constitution  and  temperament,  each  could  admire 
the  other  without  undervaluing  himself. 
'-  <^  Warburton  like  Burke,  seems  to  have  found  it  more  difll- 
cult  to  please  himself  than  the  public.     He  was  indefatigable 
in  the  correction  of  (lis  works,  but  wb  believe  that  the  original 
materials  were  often  better  tlian  those  by  which  they  werp  re- 
placed.   '  Second  thoughts'  are  the  safest  and  the  be^t  in  the 
conduct  of  life^  as  they  have  less  hazardous  temerity,  though 
they  have  at  the  same  time  often  l^ss  genuine  virtue  than  the 
first  £  but  in  literary  composition^  the  first  thoughts  have,  in 
the  gr€»t  majority  of  instances, .  more  of  the  glow  of  genius 
than  the  second ;  and  repeated  subsequent  correction,  thoudi 
it  may  increase  the  accqracy  or  the  polish,  often  destroys  the 
animation  of  fh^  piece.    '  I  believe'  says  Warburton,  <  ther^ 
jure  some  thousand  alterations,  in  the  language  only  in  tbe  se- ' 
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coRcl  e£tioD  of  Julian^  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Divine  Le^ 
g^tion  HOW  in  the  pres»y  is  so  trausmogriiied^  that  ;ou  wi^ 
scarcely  know  it  again/ 

The  wit^  and  the  arrogance  of  Warbiirton>  as  wcU  as  th^ 
ioAited  conceil  of  this  mighty  dmumviratey  are  admin^^ly  cba> 
laeteriaed  in  the  following^  ffom  Letter  XXXV. 

^  I  had  foi^t  to  tell  yon  that  our  friend  Browne  is  now  on  a 
wit  (on  imritalion)  at  Mr.  George  Lyttelton':!.  It  is  ahoat  2.^0 
■lilcs  from  him,  and  he  is  accompanied  by  his  friend*  Dr.  l^w, 
as  far  as  Litchfield;  who  takes  this  opportunity  to  visit  bis  friend^' 
the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  i^nd  Coventry.  Which  will  prove  the 
better  patron,  the  Laynnan  or  the  Arcbpriest,  for  an  even  wager  > 
And  you  shall  choose  your  side.  }  think  they  mighf  as  well 
baTe  gone  to  hell  \\  mean  the  classical  hell)  to  consuH  Trresias 
in  the  ways  of  ihriving.  God  help  them ;  for  they  are  a  caudle 
of  he^less  creatures  in  the  ways  of  this  world;  and  nothipg  to 
bear  their  charges  but  a  little  hoiiesty,  which,  like  Don  Qnixote's 
chtTalry^  will  pass  current  in  never  an  inn  between  Carlisle  and 
London.  Thoie  who  have  the  noble  ambition  to  laake  their  re* 
fiiftfr  9t(9gn,  mast  dash  through  thick  and  thin ;  mbst  be  sound- 
ly bespattered  ;  and,  what  to  an  ingenuoua  mkid  is  aagrte^onap 
must  a»  Heartily  bespatter.  But  they  desenrf^  no  pity.  What  ia 
bard,  is,  that  such  travelleis  as  yon  and  1,  who  pick  our  way, 
nod  would  ride  at  onr  ease ;  who  fear  nothing  but  being  htHigku4  ; 
and  for  the  rest,  can  sleep  as  sonndly  ^t  the  Thalched-HoH^e,  as  i^ 
khe  Miirc'Inny  that  we  should  be  bespattered  by  the  busy,  dirty^ 
servile  rascals,  that  post  by  ns,  and  view  us  with  an  eye  of  jea- 
lousy if  we  ride  briskly,  or  with  contempt  if  we  saunter,  this  I 
say  is  very  provoking.  What  could  make  that  important  block- 
bead  (you  know  whom)  preadi  against  me  at  St.  James's  ?  He 
never  met  me  at  Court,  or  at  Powis  or  Newcastle- House.  And 
what  was  rt  to  him  whether  the  Jews  had  a  future  life  ?  It  might 
be  well  fop  such  as  him,  if  the  Christians  had  none  neither. 
Nor^  I  dare  say,  does  he  much  trouble  himself  about  the  nattev» 
while  he  stands  foremost  amongst  you,  in  the  new  It^nd  a/'  jn-o- 
pthe;  which  however^  to  the  mortification  ot*  these  ipoderu  JeV% 
is  a  httler  distant  from  that  of  psr^raumce. 

There  is  some  n'it  in  tl>e  quotation  which  we  shall  sent 
give;  and  it  marks^  but  not  so  much  as  many  other  passageain 
the  booki  the  little  respect  in  which  Warburton  held  the  mem* 
beraof  the  established  hierarchy. 

'  The  Bishop  of  Clogher,  or  some  such  heathenish  name,  in 
Iieland,  has  just  published  a  hook.  It  is  made  up  out  ef  the 
rubbish  of  old  heresies;  of  a  much  ranker  cast  than  common 
Arianisro.  Jesiis  Christ  is  Michael;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Oft- 
brtel,  &c.  This  might  be  heresy  in  an  English  bishop ;  but  in 
an  Irish^  His  o;iiy  a  bluu^er.    ^i  ^haak  God,  ouf^ishoM  aom 
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«n  tar  from  making  or  Tending  heresies;  though  for  the  j^ood  t^ 
the  churchy  they  have  exoeUent  eyes  at  spying  it  out  whenever 
it  iiLy\k8  er  lies  bid.' 

lo  Xietfer  XUI.  ^e  have  m  very  just  dutiilctaon  betwwa 
simple  passions  as  diey  may  be  viewed  abstractedly  by  a  m^ 
taphyskiaiH  and  those  passions  as  ibey  are  Ueaded  with  «•» 
mowis  inodifyiii^  inflciences  and  CDmHeracting  powers  n  Am 
diaiwcters  of  inchvidiials.  The  remarks  themselves^  tfaNMi|^ 
fomictthily  applied  to  Atheism  and  Saperseitioa  may  be  very 
useM4y  and  without  much  viokiice  transferred  to  wioui  anb^ 
j^cts  tk  pfaioeophy  and  criticism. 

"*  AmofigA  thre  sef«rs!  Mf^hrsms  ef  PhitareVs  eompariseti  her 
twevn  Atheism  and  SupenAitttm,  this  is  one :  where  be  speaVt 
«f  the  actual  (not  potential)  eWiCtB  of  each,  instead  of  consider- 
ing wtet  Atheistical  a»d  Supcfstitkins  men  have  eiTr  done  siwx 
lliefe  were  two  snch  eharacten,  he  only  tells  ns  what  are  the 
natural  effects  of  two  such  passions  in  the  abstract,  nmple,  and 
wnntteed.  Which  Uiey  never  are  in  the  concrete ;  and  woald  pefw 
#Hnie  us  that  what  stfch  vhnple  passions  naturally  prodooe,  thef 
4o  pfxidifce  ih  th«w  men  in  whom  they  are  foand  to  he  tba 
veigtetng  pastfiotis.* 

ttt  Letter  XLVII.  we  have  a  very  good  hntnonred  piecn 
«f  l^ktsaotry  on  Noah^s  ark,  which  according  to  die  diiFenent 
^fispoaitions  of  the  reader,  will  produce  either  the  arch  sneer, 
Che  broad  gria,  or  the  loud  laugh.  We  leave  it  to  the  bench 
of  biiihops  to  determine  whether  it  be  consistent  with  episco* 
|ia]  gravity. 

^  You  mention  Noah's  ark.  I  have  really  forgot  What  I  sai4 
of  it.  But  I  suppose  1  compared  the  church  to  it,  as  many  a 
grave  dwine  has  done  before  roe.-— The  Rabbins  make  the  giant 
Qog  or  Magog  contemporary  with  Noah,  and  convinced  by  his. 
preaching.  ,  So  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
arfc*  But  here  lay  the  distress;  it  by  no  means  suited  his  di-> 
uenaions.  Therefore,  as  be  could  not  enter  in,  he  contented 
himself  lo  ride  upon  it  astride.  Add  though  you  -must  suppose 
diat,  in  (hat  stormy  weather,'  he  was  more  than  half-boots  over, 
he  kept  bis  seat,  and  dismounted  safely,  when  the  ark  landed  on 
Mount  Ararat.  Image  now  to  yourself  tb's  illustrious  cavalier 
mounted  on  his  WAtu^  .*  and  see  if  it  does  not  brin^  before  you 
the  cbMfch,  bestrid  i»y  some  lumpish  minister  ot  state,  who 
turns  and  winds  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
Gog  believed  the  preacher  of  righteousness  and  religion.' 

1?rom  Letter  L.  we  select  two  remarks.  '  Princes  pick  off 
from  dunghills  die  curiosities  for  their  cabinet,  and  then  com- 
plain  of  being  bewrayed.^    '  Warmth  of  friendship,  after  all 
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is  what  makes  a  two-legged  animal  deserve  the  name  of  man.' 
Letter  LX.  is  very  sprightly,  animated  and  eloquent.  The 
English  language  does  not  furnish  many  better*  We  shall 
quote  a  large  part  of  it. 

'  I  agree  with  you,  that  our  good  friend  is  a  little  whimsical 
as  a  philosopher^  or  a  poet,  in  his  project  of  improving  himself 
in  men  and  manners;  though  as  tc ^ne  gentleman i'^x\rexne\j' 
fashionable  in  his  scheme.  But  as  I  dare  say,  this  is  a  character 
he  is  above,  tell  him  1  would  recommend  to  him  a  voyage  now 
and  then  with  me  round  the  Park  ;  of  ten  times  more  ease^  and 
ten  thousand  times  more  profit,  than  making  the  grand  tfiur ;. 
whether  be  chooses  to  consider  it  in  a  philosophico-poetical,  or 
in  an  ecclesiastico-political  light. 

'  Let  us  suppose  his  mind  bent  on  improvements  in  poetry. 
What  can  afford  nobler  hints  for  pastoral  than  the  cows  and  the 
milk- women  at  your  entrance  from  Spring-Gardens?  As  you  ad-, 
vance,  yoii  have  noble  subjects  for  comedy'  and  farce,  from  one 
end  of  the  Mall  to  the  other ;  not  to  say  satire ;  to  which  our 
worthy  friend  has  a  kind  of  propensity. 

'  As  you  turn  to  the  left,  you  soon  arrive  at  RoaamomTs-pondf 
long  conhccrated  to  dbastrous  love,  and  elegiac  poetry.  The. 
Bird-cage  walk,  which  you  enter  next,  speaks  its  own  influence, 
and  inspires  you  with  the  geiitle  spirit  of  Madrigral  and  Sonnet. 
When  we  cdme  to  Duck- Island,  we  have  a  double  chance  for 
access,  in  the  geor^s^ic  or  didactic  poetry,  as  the  governor  of  it 
Stephen  Duck,  can  both  instruct  our  friend  in  the  breed  of  his 
wild-fowl,  and  lend  him"  of  bis  genius  to  sing  their  generations. 

•  But  now,  in  finishing  our  tour,  we  come  to  a  place  indeed^.  ^ 
the  seed-plot  of  Dettingien  and  Fontenoy,  the  place  of  trumpets 
^nd  kettl€*-drums,  of  horse  and  foot-guards,  ihe  Parade.  \  The 
place  of  heroes  and  demi-gods,  the  eternal  source  of  the  greater 
poetry,  from  whence  springs  that  actn^  of  human  things,  an  epic 
poem;  to  which  our  friend  has  consecrated  all  his  happier 
hours. 

•  But  suppose  his  visions  for  the  bays  be  now  changed  for  the 
brighter  visions  of  the  mitre,  here  still  must  be  his  circle ;  which 
on  one  side  presents  him  with  those  august  towers  of  Sti  James's, 
which,  though  neither  seemly  nor  sublime,  yet  ornament  that 
place  where  the  balances  are  preserved^  which  weigh  out  liberty 
and  property  to  the  nations  all  abroad:  pod  on  the  otker,  with 
that  sacred  venerable  dom^  of  St.  Peter,  which,  though  its  head  , 
rises  and  remains  in  the  clouds,  yet  carries  in  its  bowels  the- very 

.  flower  and  quintessence  of  ecclesiaJstical  policy. 

•  This  is  enough  for  any  one  who  only  wants  to  study  men  for 
his  use.  But  if  our  aspiring  friend  w^uld  go  higher,  and  study 
human  nature  in  and  for  itselfi  be  must  take  a  much  larger  toxir 
than  that  of  Europe.  He  must  go  first  and  catch  her  undressed, 
nay  quite  naked,  \n  North  America  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  may  then  examine' how  she  appears  crtiropt,  Con- 
tracted, and  buttoned  close  up  in  the  straight  tunic  of  law  and 
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custom,  ss  in  China  and  Japan ;  or  spread  out,  and  enlarged 
shove  her  common  size,  in  the  long  and  flowing^  robe  of  enthusi* 
asm,  amongst  the  Arabs  and  Saracens.  Or  lastly,  as  she  flatten 
ID  the  old  rags  of  worn-out  policy  and  civil  government,  and  al- 
most r^ady  ro  run  back,  naked  to  the  deserts,  as  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Africa.  These,  tell  him,  are  the  grand  scenes 
/or  the  true  philosopher,  for  the  citizen  of. the  world,  to  contem-> 
plate.  :The  tour  of  Europe  is  like  the  entertainment  that  Plu- 
tarch speakaof,  which  Pompey's  host  of  Epirus  gave  him.  There 
were  many  dishes,  and  they  had  a  seei^ing  variety ;  but  when 
lie  came  to  examine  them  narrowly,  he  found  them  all  made  out 
of  one  hog,  and  indeed  nothing  but  pork  differently  di^uised.* 

The  bishop  is  seldom  very  parsimonious  ia  his  ridicule  of 
the  court,  when  the  subject  comes  in  his  way.  Letter  LXX. 
y^ill  furnish  a  specimen. 

'  You  expect  perhaps  I  should  tell  you  of  the  wonders  I  met 
with  in  this  new  clysium.  I  found  but  two  things  to  admfre,  as 
cxcelleDt  in  tlieir  kinds ;  the  one  is  the  beef-eaters,  whose  broad 
faces  heaped  such  repletion  of  body  and  inanition  of  mind  as 
perfectly  fright  away  those  two  enemies  of  roan,  famine  and 
tkaught.  The  other  curiosity  is  our  table-depker,  of  so  placid  a 
jnieii  and  so  entire  a  taciturnity  (both  of  them  improved  by  the 
late  ebpement  of  his  wife),  that  he  is  piuch  fitter  for  th#service 
of  a  minister  of  state  than  of  the  gospel .  In  short,  I  found  hioi 
the  only  reasonable  man  not  to  converse  with/ 

There  is  great  sagacity  in  the  observation  of  Warburtou  on 
tlia  prohibited  d^rees  of  marriage  amon^  the  Jews ;  he  say^ 

'The  constitution  of  Moses's  prohibited  degrees  wfts  admira- 
ble ;  as  that  people  had  no  commerce  with  any  other,  there  was 
a  necessitylDl  crossing  the  strain  as  much  as  possible;  naturalists 
observing  that  even  all  plants  as  well  as  animals  degenerate  when 
that  provision  is  not  made.' 

We  doubt  whether  lEiU  divines  will  acquiesce  in  the  follow- 
jog  opinion: 

*  Nature  and  human  society  alOne  seem  not  to  determine  against 
polygamy,  why  I  said  so  was,  because  it  was  allowed  to  the  Jews  ; 
and  I  apprehend  nothing  -was  indulged  them  against -fhe  lAiir  ^ 
nature.*  . 

Letter  LXXXI.  contains  some  matter  for  serioiis  re0ec- 
tion  on  the  ecclesiastical  policy  which  was  followed  at^  the 
reformation. 

'  Could  any  thing  be  more'absprd  than  ttiat,  when  the  yoke-of 
Rome  was  thrown  off,  they  sho\Jld  gcfVern  the  new  church,  erect* 
ed  in  opposition  to  it,  by  the  ^aws  of '  th^'old.  The  pretence  was 
tbat  this  was  only  by  way  of  interimy  tiU  abod^  of  ecplesissiiMl 
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laws  could  be  formed.  But  whoerer  comiden  tbftt  the  twMH 
taws  proceeded  frotn,  and  had  perpetual  reference  to,  ati  abiohH 
spiritual  mdna^k^  and  were  formed  upon  the  genius,  and  did  ao 
knowledge  the  authority  of  theeivii  laws,  the  issue  of  etoUies^ 
potUm-^l  ^^jy  whoever  cons'rders  this,  will  be  mclined  to  think 
that  the  crown  contrived  this  interim  from  the  use  the  canon 
kw  was  bf  to  the  ejttention  of  the  prerogative.  However,  it  is 
tertkin  that  the  succeeding  monarchs,  Elizabeth,  James,  Chftrlea, 
{MPeveHted  our  ever  having  u  body  of  new  ecclesiastical  laws,  from 
h  sense  of  this  utility  in  the  old  ones ;  and  a  consciousness,  if 
ever  they  should  submit  a  body  of  new  laws  to  the  legislatare, 
the  parliament  would  form  them  altogether  upon  the  geniua  of  « 
4ree  church  and  state.  This  I  take  to  be  the  true  solution  of  this 
tnysteiious  afikir,  that  wears  a  face  of  so  much  absurdity  and 
acandaWs  neglect/ 

The  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  is  developed 
with  great  sagacity  in  Letter  LXXXlV. 

'  Afler  the  reformation,  the  Protestant  itoinet^  m  tppem  by 
the  homilies  composed  by  the  wisest  and  most  dkrtnterested  met^ 
ittch  as  Cranm^r  and  Latimer,  preached  tip  Kon*resistaoce  very 
atrongly ;  but  it  was  only  to  oppose  to  popery.  The  case  was 
this :  the  pope  threatened  to  excommunicate  and  depoae  Edward  ; 
be  did  put  his  threats  in  execution  against  Elizabeth.  This  waa 
ftsteemed  such  a  stretch  of  power,  arS  so  odious,  that  the  Jeauita 
contrived  all  means  to  soften  it.-^One  was,  by  searching  into  fte 
oriffin  of  civil  ^wer,  which  they  brought  rightly  (though  .  for 
ricKed  j 


wicked  purposes)  from  the  people ;  as  Mariana  and  others.— To 
tombat  this,  and  to  save  the  person  of  the  sovereign^  the  ftno- 
teatant  divines  preached  up  divine  ri|2:ht..« Hooker,  superior  to 
every  thing,  followed  the  truth  .^But  it  is  remarkable  that  tbia 
Nan*reiiMtaHce  that  at  the  reformation  was  employed  to  keep 
•ut  popery,  was,  at  the  revolution,  employed  to  bring  it  iti^. 
so  eternally  is  truth  sacrificed  to  politicks.' 

Letter  LXXXIX.  mentions  the  dissertaiion  ^on  thede^ 
lidaof  of  friendship,*  in  which  Hurd  so  effectually  paid  haei 
court  to  Warburton,  and  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
wbedicr  there  be  a  greater  share  of  fhttery  or  of  malevolence* 
On  this  accaakMi^  Warburton  says  '  next  to  tire  pleasure  of 
•emng  myself  so  finely  praised  is  the  satisfaction  in  seeing 
Jprtin  mortified.^     In  the  next  letter,  Warburton^  who  never 
tpared  his  foes,  says  that  the  ttmduct  of  Jortin  towards  liitn 
^  "^an  myexfi,  low,  atid  ungfateful.^-^Bift  there  afr«  no  facta  «tt 
record  to  substantiate  this  charge,  except  it  be  thaft  tihene  wevie 
«ttb|ect8  on  which  J  ordn  presumed  to  think  for  himself  and 
to  differ,  though  respectfully  from  Warburton.     But  the  great 
dictator  coidd  not  endure  any  thing  but  uncoiMfitional  suh^ 
ta  hb  decrees^  and  faesict  faw  implacable  nuKiour  to-» 
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svard»  one  of  the  roost  unassuming  of  scholars  and  gentlemen* 
in  p.  210,  Jortin  is  characterized  as  *  insolent'  and  '  as  vain 
as  he  is  dirty ^'  But  *  rancour  of  hearty'  is  imputed  to  himi 
in  p.  270.  In  p.  457,  Warburlon  writes  thus,  wbcq  Jortia 
had  descended  to  that  bourn  where  literary  and  personal 
auiraosity  ought  alike  to  end : 

'  I  see  by  the  papers  that  Jortin  is  dead.  His  over-rating  hit 
abitities  and  the  publick's  under-rating  them,  made  ao  gloomy 
a  temper  eat^  as  the  antients  expressed  it,  his  own  heart,' 

The  wily  wariness  of  Hurd  mingled  witb  a  degree  of  ma- 
lignity which  he  seems  to  have  retained  to  the  last  breath 
of  expiring  life,  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  that  part 
of  thesis  Letters^  in  which  the  hallowed  memory  of  Jortin 
is  so  M'antonly  outraged.  Hurd  does  not,  in  his  own  person, 
inveigh  against  the  gentle  Jortin  in  the  present  correspond* 
ence,  but  be  pours. forth,  without  any  quahfication  or  reserve, 
the  invectives  of  Warburton.  Thus  while  the  cautious 
subtlety  of  Hurd,  caused  him  to  suppress  his  own  letters,  in 
jcorae  of  which  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  vilified  Jortin,  be  ' 
throws  all  the  odium  of  the  obloquy  on  the  animosity  of 
Warburton.  There  is  a  well-known  observation  in  Tacitus, 
Vit  Agric.  cap.  42. '  Propriillm  bumani  ingenii  est  odbse  quem 
laeseris.^  We  fear  that  this  sentiment  predominated  in  the 
bosom  of  Hurd,  when  he  recollected  his  maUcious  and  un- 
provoked attack  on  Jortin,  in  the  Dissertation  '  oit  the  De^. 
licacj^  of  Friendship;^  and  the  rancour,  which  Hurd  sup- 
posed jortin  himself  to  retain,  rankled  in  his  own  breast.* 
Could  Providence  have  intlicted  any  more  dreadful  penalty 
on  the  exercise  of  malevolent  propensities?  Hurd  had  injured 
JorUn  without  a  cause;  tliis,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Tacitus,  occasioned  the  tenacity  of  his  hate;  and  impelled, 
him  to  seek  the  gratiiication  of  even  postbumons  animosity  by 
the  publication  of  tliose  letters  of  Warburton,  in  which  that 
prelate  had  loaded  Jortin  with  abuse,  both  when  living  and 
when  dead.  We  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Jortin, 
who  was  consigned  to  the  tomb,  long  before  we  were  of  an 
age  to  appreciate  his  moral,  or  his  literary  excellence,  but 
his  character  has  been  drawn  with  great  splendour  of  elo* 
quence,  by  the  editor  of  the  Warburtonian  Tracts : 

•  Learned  he  was  without  pedantry.  He  was  ingenious  with- 
out the  afieotation  of  singularity.  He  was  a  lover  of  truth  with* 
out  hgv«riiig  over  the  gloomy  abyss  of  scepticism,  and  a  friend 
to  free-enquiry  without  roviijo^  into  tlie  dreary  and  pathless  wilds 
of  latitadioartanisni.  He  had  a  heart  which  never  disgraced  the 
powers  of  bis  understanding.     With  a  lively  imagination,  an  ele- 
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ganttaste,  and  a  judgment  most  masculine  and  most  correct,  h« 
united  the  artless  and  amiabk  negligence  of  a  schooUboy/«— -« 
'  Though  his  sensibilities  were  neither  coarse  nor  sluggish,  he  yet 
#a8  exempt  from  those  fickle  humours,- those  rankling  jealousies 
and  that  restless  waywardness,  which  men  of  the  brightest  ta* 
lents  are  too  prone  to  indulge.  •  He  carried  with  him  into  every 
station  in  yhich  he  was  placed,  and  every  subject  which  he  ex- 
plored, a  solid  p:reatness  of  soul,  which  could  spare  an  inferior, 
though  in  the  offensive  form  of  an  adversary,  and  endure  an  equal 
with  or  without,  the  sacred  name  of  a  friend/ 

Yet  this  is  the  man  to  whom  Warburton  imputes  exces* 
Mve  vanity,  meanness  and  malignity; — the  litdeand  the  hate* 
fill  qualities  of  which  no  man  appears  to  have  possessed  a 
floialler  share ;  and  we  must  remember  that  these  vindictive 
aspersions  of  Warburton  were  printed  by  Hurd*,  when  he 
ivas  living,  and  published  by  hia  express  orders  after  he  was 
dead.  This  singular  circumstance,  independent  of  the  bitter 
obloquy  on  Johnson,  Lcland,  &cc.  8cc.  on  which  we  have  not 
room  to  expatiate,  throws  a  dark  shade  over  the  moral  me- 
mory of  Hurd,  which  bis  warmest  friends  may  regret,  bat 
which  they  can  never  dispel.  Warburton  was  an  open,  and 
a  generous,  but  Hurd  was  a  clandestine  and  insidious  enemy. 
Warburton  scattered  die  torrents  of  his  wrath  with  a  lavish,  a 
careless,  and  an  intrepid  hand ;  but  there  was  more  art  and  less 
eouragein  the  malignity  of  Hurd: — he  aimed  his  arrows  in 
secret,  and  he  often  contrived  to  shoot'them  from  the  bow  of 
another  man  rather  than  his  ow  n. 

In  Letter  CX  VII.  Warburton  flatters  Hurd  at  the  expence 
of  the  two  universities  and  the  bench  of  bishops  who^  seem 
tagged  to  the  end  of  the  following  sentence,  like  a  tea'-kettle 
to  a  dog's-tail. 

*  Mr.  Allen  finds  in  you  what  he  imagin«i  (till  he  experienced 
the  contrary)  was  in  all  divines,  because  it  ought  to  be  there: 
and  he  tells  me  in  a  letter  I  received  to  day  from  him,  that  lie 
u  not  at  all  surprised  at  you,  for  what  would  surprise  the  two  Uni- 
versities and  the  bench  of  Bishops  to  boot.* 

'In  Letter  CXXX.  Warburton,  says: 

'  I  am  afraid  that  both  you  and  I  shall  outlive  common  sense^ 
as  well  as  learning,  in  our  reverend  brotherhood.' 

Such  is  the  insufferable  arrogance  in  which  this  duumvirate 
of  priests  used  to  speak  of  ail  churchmen  but  themselves ! 
In  this  Letter  there  are  some  juKt  observations  on  Bnder, 
occasioned  by  the  then  recent  publication  of  his  remains. 

*  TiM  letters  were  prioted  at  Kidderminster  before  41m  BiiMop'i  tath. 
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'  There  was/  says  Warbuiton*  '  somethinur  singular  in  this 
same  Btitler.  Besides  an  infinite  deal  of  wit^  he  had  great  sense 
and  penetration,  both  in  the  sciences  and  the  world.  Yet  with 
ail  this^  he  could  never  plan  a  Vork^  nor, tell  a  story  well.  The 
first  appears  from  his  (ludihras,  the  other  from  his  Elephant  i» 
the  Moon,  He  evidently  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
it,  by  turning  it  into  long  verse :  from  whence,  you  perceiva^* 
be  thought  the  fault  lay  in  the  doggerel  verse,  but  that  was  bis 
Jorfe;  the  fault  lay  in  the  manner  of  telling.  Not  but  he  mi^ht 
hare  another  reason  for  trying  his  talents  at  heroic  verse-^mula* 
tion.  Dryden  had  burst  out  in  a  surprising  manner ;  and  in  such 
a  case  the  poetic  world  (as  we  have  seen  by  a  later  instance)  is  al- 
ways fall  of  imitators.  But  Butler^s  heroics  are  poor  stuff;  in« 
deed  only  doggerel,  made  languid  by  heavy  expletive.  This 
attempt  in  the  change  of  his  measure  was  the  sillier,  not  only  aa 
^  he  had  acquired  a  mastery  in  the  short  measure,  but  as  that 
measure,  somehow  or  other,  suits  best  with  his  sort  of  wit.  His 
characters  are  full  of  cold  puerilities,  though  intermixed  with 
abundance  of  wit,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  good  sense.  He  is 
aomctimea  wonderfully  fine  bothin  his  sentiment  and  expression; 
aa  where  he  defines  tne  proud  man  to  be  a  fool  in  fermentation ; 
and  where,  speaking  of  the  antiquary  he  says,  he  has  a  gnat  te- 
neratiojifor  words  that  are  ttricktn  in  years,  msd  are  grown  so 
aged  that  they  have  out'Uved  their  employments/ 

What  Mrs.  Warburton  remarks  about  '  Poor  Potter,' 
p.  284.  whose '  deatli'  she  sajTs  ^has  made  her  a  moralist^ 
&c/  ought  to  have  been  suppressed  by  the  editor,  aa  Hurd 
<:ould  not  but  know  the  connection  which  subsisted  between  . 
this  same  Potter  and  Mrs.  Warburton.^— If  Hurd  had  secret- 
Ijr  wished  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  impotent  credulity  of  bia 
friend,  be  could  not  have  taken  a  more  effectual  method  to 
compsisa  that  end  than  be  has'in  this,  and  in  some  other  pas« 
sage*  in  the  present  correspondence. 

^  From  Letter  CXXXVIII.  in  which  Warburton  coi^mu* 

nlcaies  to  Hurd  some  joyful  intelligence  respecting  Dr.'  Rich* 

ardson,  the  master  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  it  is 

clear  that  tiurd  had  never  made  Warburton  acquainted  with 

the  little  liking  which  he  had  for  Richardson.     The  coJlege* 

hooks  teem  with  protects  from  the  one  against  the  other,  and 

M'ben  there  was  a  vacancy  for  the  tutorship  of  Emmanuel^ 

Richardson  would  not  suffer  Hurd  to  fill  it  up.    It  is  a  little 

femsu-kable  that  Hurd  should  not  have  opened  this  part  of  his 

histoff^  to  Warburton*    Richardson  whs  a  good  scholar  and 

a  welL-1>red  gentleman^  though  rather  harsh  in  the  treatment 

of  the  fellows  of  his  college.    These  particulars  respecting 

Ricfaardson  and  Hurd  vere  communicated  to  m*  by  aJeame4 

friend. 
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111  letter  CXXXFX.  Hurd,  who,  ts  appeared  in  th6  sequ^l^ 

had  none  of  the  nofo  episcopari  in  his  composition^  tell» 
Warburton,  >*'hen  speaking  of  his  mother, 

*  She  Is  in  a  disposition  rather  to  beg-  ymir  blessing:,  than  paj 
compliments.  Though  to  conceal  nothing  I  must  tell  you  her 
infirmity,  that  she  takes  all  bishops  for  such  as  she  reads  in  her 
Bible,  they  should  be.  So  that  'tis  oYily  by  accident  she  does 
not  misapply  the  veneration  she  professes  for  your  lordship/ 

To  which  Warburtoo  ansM*ers, 

,  '  Her  tni^ake  about  bishops  pleases  me  the  more,  as  an  ex- 
cellent woman  like  herself  (my  mother)  lived  and  died  in  ihis, 
capital  error* 

In  letter  CXLVIII.  Warburton  says  "  Sherlock  was  much  . 
more  to  blame  for  not  letting  his  chaplain  understand  early 
that  he  wss  a  blockhead  by  birth^  than  the  chaplain*,  for 
not  giving  his  master  the  late  intelligence  that  his  parts  were 
decayed  by  time ;  because  the  bishop,  with  all  his  infirmities 
of  age  could  see  the  one;"  but  his  chaplain,  at  his  best,  could 
never  find  out  the  other.  In  this  letter  we  have  an  anecdote 
which  is  interesting,  as  it  exhibits  a  specimen  of  plain  aiid 
blunt  language  which  is  not  probably  often  heard  from  the 
lij)8  of  a  bishop  in  a  drawing-room : 

*  Oh  this  occasion,  I  will  tell  you  what  (thou^  perhaps  I 
ipay  have  told  it  you  before)  I  said  in  the  draiving:-room  to  a 
knot  of  courtiers,  in  the  old  king'^t  time.  One  chanced  to  say 
heh^ard  the  Icing  was  not  well.  Hush, 'said  Colonel  Robinson^ 
it  is  not  polite  or  decent  to  talk  in  this  manner  ;  the  king  is 
always  well  and  in  health ;  you  are  never  to  suppose  that  the 
diseases  of  his  subjects  ever  approach  his  royal  person.  I  per- 
ceive then,  Colonel,  replied  I,  there  is  some  diflerence  between 
your  master  and  mine.  Mine  was  subject  to  all  hulknan  infir- 
mlties^  sin  excepted.' 

In  letter  CL.  Hurd  gives  Warbiirton  the  following  just 
account  of  Rousseau's  'Nouvelle  *  IMoiseJ 

*  Tlie  New  Heloise  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure.  There 
aVe  many  exqrisite  beauties  in  this  odd  romance  $  so  odd,  that 
one  may  be  sure  the  story  is  two-lhirds  fact  for  one  ofjiction. 
But  to  make  amends  for  this  defect,  the  sensibility  of  the  pas- 
sionate part?,  and  the  sense,  the  nature,  and  the  virtue  of  the 
rest,  i^^Jbpve  every  thing  we  find  in  the  Crebiljons  and  VoUairea». 
those  idol  beaux-esprits  of  London  and  Paris/ 

♦  Dr.  NiclioHs.  Rev.  .  ^  ^  I 
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bi  the  next  letter  Worbuiton  sajm, 

*  I  had  so  much  to  say  on  the  Nen  Heloue,  that  I  sakd  nothioff. 
And  yjMir  reai<in<^  haa  aoade  my  sayiug  more  of  it  unnecessary. 
i  agree  entire)/  in  your  admiration  of  tl.  Yf>u  judge  truly,  and 
•yau  cotfid  not  hot  jud^  so,  that  Uiare  is  anore  oi  fact  than  fictiofi 
Jo  it.  There  would  aeaer  eUe  have  been  so  much  of  the  do- 
mestte  part.  But,  above  all,  the  inartificial  cenlextuiVe  of  the 
story,  and  the  not  rounding  and  compleatitig  its  parts,  shews  the 
author  had  not  a  fiction  to  manage  over  which  he  was  an  ab- 
solute master.  The  truth,  they  say,  is,  that  an  JoCrigue  with  h 
fair  pupil  of  family  forced  him  to  leave  Swisserland.  He  lives  at 
JParis  u  hermit  as  in  a  desert ;  aatl,  in  the  niidH  of  general  ad- 
miration, he  .will  frain  Ikeraliy  his  bread,  by  writ^o^f  ont  music 
at  sevenpence  a  sheet,  thouf^h  he  be  an  excellent  composer  him- 
self. And  if  for  pence  they  ofier  him  pistoles,  which  is  fre- 
quently done,  be  returns  all  but  the  change.  lodeed  he  is  one 
of  .those  glorious  madmen,  that  Cervantes  only  saw  in  idea.' 

* 

In  letter  CXLllI  Hurd  gives  his  opinion  on  Clarke's 
Sermons,  on  which  we  have  animadverted  above.*  The  pas- 
sage is  as  follows : 

*  The  common  way  of  sermoniaing  Is  most  wretched :  neither 
sense,  nor  eloquence ;  reason,  nor  pathos.  Even  our  better  mo- 
dels are  very  defective.  I  hai%  lately  turned  over  Dr.  darkens 
large  collection,  for  the  use  of  my  jiansh ;  and  yet,  with  mueh 
altering,  and  many  additions,  I  have  tieeTi  able  to  pick  out  no 
more  than  eight  or  ten  that  1  ooold  think  passable  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  is  clear  and  happy  enough  in  the  explication  of 
^hpture ;  but  miserably  cold  aad  lifeless ;  no  invention,  no 
dignity,  oo  foroe ;  utterly .  incapable  of  enlarging  on  a  plain 
thought,  or  of  striking  out  new  ones:  in  short,  much  less  of  a 
genius  than  I  had  supposed  hinu' 

In  this  letter  Hurd  expresses  his  opinion  very  distinctly  and 
yery  correctly  respectiiig  tlie  foigeries  of  Macpbersoa. 

^  '^  I  have*  says.Hurd  '  by  accident  got  a  sight  of  this  mighty  Fi;i^/« 
I  believe  1  mentioned  my  suspicions  of  the  Fragments:  tfjey  are 
tenfold  greater  of  this  epic  poem.  To  say  nothing  <>f  the  want  of 
external  evidence,  or,  which  looks  still  worse,  his  shuiflixj^g  over 
in  such  a  manner  the  little  evideoce  he  pretends  to  give  us,  every 
page  appears  to  me  to  afford  internal  evidence  of  forgery.  Hii 
very  citations  of  parallel  passages  bear  against  him.  In  poems 
of  such  rude  antiquity,  there  njigbt  be  some  flashes  of  gepius. 
But  here  they  are  continual,  and  cloalhed  in  verv  classical  ex- 
pression. Besides,  no  images,  no  sentiments,  but  what  are* 
matched  in  other  writers,  or  may  be  accounted  dxy  from  usages 
still  subsisting,  or  well  Jgaown  from  the  story  of  other  nations. 
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In  fhort,  nothing  but  what  the  enlighteiied  cditdr  can  well  ex- 
plain  himself.  Above  all,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  long  epic 
poem,  disposed,  hi  form,  into  six  books,  with  a  beghanney  middle^ 
and  9nd,  and  enlivened,  In  the  claattc  laate,  with  epieodat.  Still 
tbi9  is  nothing.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  work  of  this  length, 
preserved  ana  handed  down  to  os  entire,  by  ora/  trekiiiion,  fur 
]400  years,  without  a  chasm,  or  so  much  as  a  various  reading,  I 
9ho|ild  ratfa^r  9Ay,sp€akmgf 

The  conceit  find  self  sufficiency  of  Hard  are  well  shewn  ia 
f he  followifig : 

« 1  have  read,'  says  he,  *  Toup*s  new  book.  He  is  certainly  aMe 
in  his  way ;, but  I  doubt  be  is  a  coxcomb.  How  is  it  that  there 
are  so  many  coxcombs — indeed  so  many,  that  one  hardly  meets 
with  any  thing  else  r  I  set  out  in  the  world  with  a  violent  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  ingenious  men :  whether  it  be  wisdom,  or 
growing  dutness  in  me,  I  now  beat  about  for,  and  rarely  fiud,  a 
iB^n  of  plain  commdh  sense.* 

Wacburton  answersi 

•  What  you  say  of  Toup  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  learning 
is  sp  shamefuHy  neglected  by  our  church  grandees,  that  I  thought 
it  us^fql  to  recommend  it  to  their  patronage  wherever  it  w«s 
found.  Wherever  nature  has  sown  her  coxcQmb>«eeds,  whether 
at  qourt,  or  in  the  country,  they  will  spring  up ;  and  the  man  in 
the  world,  and  the  man  out  of  the  world,  who  was  bom  with 
them,  will  be  coxcombs  dlike,  though  coxcombs  of  very  different 
specie^.  However,  this  maxim  is  verified  in  all,  which  I  think  ( 
once  laid  down  to  .you,  in  applying  it  to  ■■  ;  thai  Nature 

neteryei  jmt  one  grain  of  gratitude  Qjf;  gencrotity  into  the  com- 
fositkn  of  <|  cQxc<mk! 

Hurd  appears  to  have  been  afcaid  lest  Toup  should  rival 
htm  in  the  favour  of  Warhurtpn ;  and  there  is  something  con-» 
tMnplibb  little  and  malignantly  petulant  in  the  manner  in 
which  Hurd  spoke  of  that  sagacious  scholar  to  the  man  who 
was  his  patron  and  bis  friend/  The  influence  which  Hurd 
had  obtained  over  the  mind  of  Warburton,  is,  at  the  same 
time, very  manifest,  in  the  facility  with  which  be  subscribes  tx> 
the  opinion  of  Hu^c^  respecting  Toup. 

The  manly  character  of  Warburton  iai  well  delineated  in 
^efDlIowin|[;  "  * 

«  I  bro>>ght,  ^  usual,  a  bad  cold  with  me  to' town ;  and  this 
being  the  first  day  I  veptured  out  of  doors,  it  was  employed,  as 
in  duty  bound,  at  coqrt,  it  being  a  levee-day.  A  buffoon  lord 
^n  ifaitiiig  (yof  may  guess  whom  \  mean}  was  very  busy  mar* 
•baling  the  circle;  and  be  said  io  mt^  without  c«remony-;^i 
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**  MoYe  forwanl ;  yon  dog  up4he  door-way  ."-—I  replied*  wkk 
as  liUle>  **  Did  Jiobody  ciog  up  the  Kmg's  doar^stead  more  tkan  /, 
there  vfouid  be  roomfw  all  /toncst  men  J*  This  brought  tiie  niMi 
to  himBtAL  » 

^  When  the  king  came  up  to  me,  he  asked  "  why  I  did  not 
come  to  town  before?'"  I  said,."  I  understood  there  was  no  bu- 
siDess  going  forward  in  the  house,  in  which  I  could  he  of^ service 
to  his  majesty."  He  replied,  "  He  supposed  the  severe  storm  of 
snow  would  have  broujjht  me  up."  I  replied*  *•  I  was  under 
cover  of  a  very  warm  house." 

*  You  see,  by  all  this,  how  unfit  I  am  for  courts ;  so,  let  us  leave 
them/ 

In  letter  CCXX,  Hurd  who  had  preTiously  abused  Prieiit- 
ley^  makes  the  respooaibility  fall  on  Warburtoo.    He  calls 

Priestley  a  wretched  fellow,  though  much  as  was  the  con- 
tempt which  the  bishop  felt  towards  him,  it  is  certain  that 
the  name  of  Priestley  will  outlive  that  of  Warburton.  In 
1774  Hurd  was  nominated  by  the  king  to  the  bishoprick  of 
lichiield  and  Coventry.  H^  mentions  the  event  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  letter^  which  will  conclude  our  extracts : 

Great  Ruaell  Street,  Blopmsbury,  Dec,  2</,  1^74 

'  HT  DEAR  LORD, 

•  1  would  not  omit  to  give  your  lordship  and  Mrs.  War- 
barton  the  earliest  information,  that  I  have  been  to  wait  upoti 
Lord  North  to^ay;  and  that  his  lordship  has  acquainted  me 
that  the  King  has  been  pleased  to  nominate  me  to  the  bishoprick 
of  Liehfield  and  Coventry,  npon  the  translation  of  Dr.  North  to  ' 
Worcester.  This  is  all  I  have  time  to  say  at  present ;  and  am 
ever.  My  dear  Lord, 

Your  most  obliged  and  devoted  humble  servant^ 

B.  HURD/ 

^,  Such  is  the  cold  and  lifeless  manner  in  which  Hurd  men- 
fioBS  this  burst  of  prosperity^  to  the  friend,  the  zealous, 
steady,  indefatigable  friendji  from  whom  it  took  its  rise.  On 
fuch  an  occasion  we  believe  that  the  sensibilities  of  almost 
any  other  man  but  Hurd  would  have  overflowed,  and  that 
be  would  have  wetted  his  page  with  tears  of  gratitude.  Hurd 
owed  every  thing  that  he  possessed,  and  no  small  portion  of 
the  fame  which  he  enjoyed,  to  the  early  notice  of  Warbarton* 
History^  even  literary  history,  will  furnish  few  instances 
of  such  unintcrmitting  regard  as  Warburton  evinced  to  the 
fame  and  the  interest  of  Hurd.  Hard  was  not  indeed 
deficient  in  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  as  appears  froni  his 
letters  and  his  publications,  but  his  natural  temperament  was 
evidently  not  that  of  gratitude,  nor  of  any  ot  those  warm 
|B«lin^s  vrhich  cpiistitme  aa  amiable  man.^  We^^^ 
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ibto  moi^  tletait  in  the  discussion  of  these  letters  tbaa  we  si 
ilrst  designed  y  but  we  were  imperceptibly  ted  from  one  topic 
to  another  till  the  article  has  been  extended  to  its  present 
length.  Most  of  the  ihterestiiig  passages  in  the  letters  are 
either  quoted  or  noticed  in  this  critique.  The  men  to  ^vh6m 
it  alludes  were'  giants  in  their  own  estimation^  and  indeed^  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  in  their  day ;  but  time,  which 
always  ultimately  dissipates  the  delusions  of  vanity,  and  the 
increasing  light  of  knowledge,  which  reduces  the  dispropcr- 
tioned  magnitudes  which  are  shadowed  pn  the  mists  of  ig* 
norance,  has  caused  Warburton  and  Hurd  to  sink  in  the 
general  opinion  to  the  level  of  ordinary  men.  Th^y  were 
great  luminaries  in  their  own  conceit ;  but  they  have  long 
«ince  been  eclipsed  by  other  and  greater  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment of  theology  and  literatnre. 


Art.  IL — Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of  Milton  translated 
into  English  verse,  and  a  Fragment  of  a  Commentary  on 
Paradise  Lost,  by  the  late  fVm.  Cowper,  Esq,  S^c.  S^c.  . 
Johnson.     1808. 

OUR  first  sensation  on  opening  this  volume  was  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  very  expensive  style  in  which  the  book  is  printed  : 
we  were  really  startled  at  that  aimazing  breadth  of  margin  amid 
nvhich  the  text  is  almost  lost.     '*  Minima  est  pars  ipsa  puella 
-sui."     But  when  we  considered  the  honourable  motives  for 
the  publication,  and  espectaily  when  we  contemplated  the 
classic  elegance  'of  Mr.  Flaxman's  designs,  we  confess  tkot 
the.  disagreeable  feeling  above  allttded  to  gave  way  to  unmixed 
pleasure.     At  any  rate  we  were  delighted  at  again  meeting 
witli  the  muse  of  Cowper,  nor  was  this  delight  a  Utile  aug- 
mented on  seeing  his  name  coupled  with  that  of  MiltouT 
These  poets  in  many  features  of  their  characters  greatly  re- 
sembled each  other.     We  see  in  each  the  same  abhorrence 
of  low  and  sordid  pursuits,  the  same  love  of  liberty^  the 
same  purity  of  mind,  tlie  same  eagerness  to  dedicate  '^  the 
heavenly  gift  of  poesy"  to  that  high  use  for  which,  says  the 
candid  Dryden,  it  was  first  ordained,  "for  tongues  of  angels 
and  for  hymns  of  love."     But  here  we  think  the  compari^oa 
ceases.     The  style  of  their  poetry  is  widely  different.     M'e 
can  discover  in  Cowper  no  trace  of  the  awful  magnificence 
of  Milton's  diction,  none  of  what  Algarotti  calls  his  gigantic 
sublimity,  none  of  his  stupendous  audacity  of  conception^ 
compared  with  which  even  Dante  is  tame.     Let  us  suppose 
that  Cowper  had  written  an  epic  and  had  thosen  the  satne 
subject  as  Milton  for  bis  poem.    He  would  not  like  Milton 
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have  wandered  so  long  in  die  horrible  regions  of  hell;  he 
would  not  have  painted  with  such  dreadfully  mioute  descrip- 
tion^ ^'  tlie  inflamed  sea"  and  ''  the  burQiog  marie'':  bul  it 
would  have  been  in  the  delicious  groves  and  ^'  level  downs'* 
of  £den  that  Cowper  would  have  loved  to  linger :  there  ke 
would  have  presented  us  widi  delightful  pictures  of  connuUdl 
happiness.  We  do  not  noean  that  Milton  has  not  done  this 
aod  done  it  with  exceeding  beauty :  but  the  greater  tendemew 
of  Cowper  seems  to  us  more  Atted  for  scenes  of  this  nattnv, 
aud  we  thmk  that  Eve^  lovely  and  gentle  as  she  is  iu  JJilloa^ 
^vould  in  Cowper  have  been 

'  More  winning  soft,  more  amiably  miUL' 

&ut  at  present  we  have  little  to  do  with  tlie  general  cliaractrr 
of  either  of  these  poets.  Milton  is  now  to  be  considered 
only  as  a  writer  oi  J^tin  verses,  and  Cowper  as  his  translator. 
We  must  premise  that  we  are  no  great  admirers  of  modem 
liatin  verse.  It  is  not  so  difficult  as  many  imagine  to  string 
together  thirty  or  forty  hues  with  one  heuiistich  stolen -froai 
VirgiJy  another  from  Ovid,  another  from  TibuUus,  and  ao 
on.  VVe  will  veniure  to  assert  that  the  making  of  tiiis  patdi- 
work  poetry  requires  far  less  ingenuity  and  skill  than  the 
solving  of  a  tolerably  stiff  quadratic  equation.  Yet  as  a 
tfchool-exercise,  we  tliink  the  composition  of  Latin  verse  veiy 
useful :  it  calls  the  attention  of  the  scholar  to  the  beauties  oif 
the  Roman  poets,  and  improves  his  taste  by  teaching  him  ae» 
lection  of  expression.  V\  ilh  this  general  opmion  of  Latia 
\erse,  we  dmik  tliut  Milton  wrote  it  a:^  well  as  most  of  the 
modems  have  done.  We  tliiiik  it  far  superior  to  Dr.  John- 
son's  or  Cowper's,  who  both  wrote  very  poorly  iu  Latin :  It 
is  about  equal  to  Addison's  and  Graves.  Nothing  appears 
to  us  so  absurd  as  Mr.  Hay  ley's  notion  that  Mil  ton  surpassed 
Ovid  and  Tibullus.  (p.  243)  VV^herein  consists  the  excellence 
of  modem  Lntlii  verse  but  in  the  choice  of  appropriate 
words  and  in  tjie  olfigant  turn  of  expression  ?  and  ho<w  is  this 
propriety  and  elcguiice  to  be  attained  but  by  almost  servile 
transcription  from  the  best  poets  of  Rome  ?  so  that  a  modem 
JLatin  poet  then  only  shines  when  dressed  in  tfce  borrowed 
trappings  of  the  Roman  muse ;  and  yet  with  these  borrowed 
or  stolen  graces  lie  is  to  be  set  up  as  a  formidable  rival  ^ 
to  those  great  masters  who  have  furnished  him  with  the 
means  to  shine*  Those  gentlemen  who  think  so  highly  of 
modem  writers  of  Latin  |>oetry  have  forgotten  the  Able  of  the 
daw  and  its  pilfered  plumes,  in  Milton  are  to  be  found 
Mrhole  lines  taken  from  V  irgil  and  Ovid,  especially  from  the 
latter  t  yet  we  are  very  willing  to  allow  that  in  some  of  his 
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yBcoes,  the  Epitaphium  Damonis^  the  Epistle  to  his  FatLer^ 
tod  the  Scazons  to  SalziHi^  Mriton  has  roa(fe  a  very  beautiftit 
«8e  of  bis  borrowed  treasures.  Independently  however  of 
Ac  language^  there  are  certainly  nrany  and  various  beauties 
«tf  thought  in  these  poems  which  well  deserved  an  Engli&ti 
dl'esf.  Cowper  is  not  the  first  who  has  thought  it.  worth  white 
tO(  translate  these  coinpositions  of  Milton.  Langhorne  has 
translated  the  Epitaphiom  Damonis^  and  several  of  the  pieces 
l^ve  beeft  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Dr.  Symnaonr, 
witk  more  than  ordinary  spirit  and  elegance.  The  Rev. 
F.  Wr«»ghani  has  very  well  translated  the  sixth  Elegy 
and  the  Ode  to  Rouse;  and  Rev.  J.  Thirling  has  given  us  a» 
•lligam  Ei^hsb  copy  of  the  Mansus.  Cowper's  traiidatio» 
B^upeathe  whole  the  best:  it  has  his  usual  faults  and  heaiMies: 
it  i»  oeeasionally  vapid  and  prosaic^  but  k  contains  passages 
•£  extreme  elegance  and  tenderness.  There  is  one  poem 
loweven  the  Address  to  his^Father,  which  we  think  is  far. 
letter  translated  by  Dr.  Symmons  than  by  Gowper.  The 
yoem  in  Cowper,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  lines  of 
•atreme  beauty,  seems  to  us  exceedingly  tame.  Tlje  ian- 
gpage  is  foe  the  most  pai*t  inelegant  and  even  prosaic  i  we  ar& 
aaraare  that  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  Cowper's  verse  vs  an 
•ccasiovat  judicious  mixture  of  prosaie  diction  with  the  moir 
isveffing  phraseotbgy  of  poetry,  an  excellence  which  be  copied 
fioa^  Dryden :  but  ia  the  translation  \o  whicb  we  now  allitdi?> 
Bone  of  this  Wilful  intermixture  is  discoverable:  it  is  little^ 
letter  than  mere  prose  from  beginning  to  end.  We  omnot 
transcribe  the  whole  poem ;  but  the  reader  will  be  able  ta 
judge  ixom  two  passages,  which  we  shaH  select  for  comp»». 
iisQiD>  with  the  more  elegant  and  poetical  version  of  Dr. 
%mmons» 

*  Nor  thow  persist,  I  pray  thee,  still  to  slight 

The  Sacred  Nine,  and  to  ima^me  vain 

And  useless,  powens^  by  whom  inspired  thyself 

Art  skilful  to  associate  verse  with  airs 

Harmonious^  and  to  give  the  human  voice 

A  thousand  modulations^  heir^by  right 

Indisputable  of  Arion's  fame. 

Now  say,,  what  wonder  is  it,  if  a  son 

Of  thine  delight  in  verse,  if  sp  conjoinM 

Id  close  affinity,  we  sympathize 

I»  social  artSy  and  kindred  studies  sweet  ? 

Su^  distribution  of  himself  to  ua 

Was  Phccbus'  choice ;  thou  hast  thy  gift  and  I 

Mine  also,  and  between  us  we  receive^ 

lather  and  Son^  the  whole  inspiring  God.' 
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Here  follows  Dr.  Synnnotti*  yertton  (see  Appeodk  io  hm 
life  of  Milton.) 

*  Nor  you  alTect  to  scorn  the  Aonian  quire. 

Blest  by  their  smiles,  and  glowing  with  their  fire;; 

You,  who  by  them  inspired  with  art  profound 

Can  wield  the  ma^ic  ojf  proportioned  sound  : 

Through  thousand  tones  can  teach  the  voice  to  straj. 

And  wind  to  harmony  its  mazy  way, 

Arion's  tuneful  heir !  then  wonder  not 

A  poet-child  should  be  by  you  begot. 

My  kindred  sooi  is  warm  with  kinidred  flanUe, 

And  the  Son  treads  the  Father's  track  to  fame, 

Ph<fibus  controuls  ui  with  a  common  sway; 

To  jrou  his  lyre  commends,  to  me  his  lay : 

While  in  each  bosom  makes  his  just  abode; 

And  child  and  parent  own  the  one,  though  varied  God,* 

The  second  passage  is,  except  the  two  last  lines,  «liS 
^'orse. 

<To  sum  the  whole,  whatever  the  heav'n  contains,^ 

The  earth  beneath  it^  and  the  air  between. 

The  rirera,  and  the  re«tless  deep  may  all 

Prove  intellectual  gain  to  me,  my  w  $h 

Concurring  with  thy -will;  sdence  herself, 

All  cloud  removed,  mdines  her  beauteons  head, 

And  ofiers  me  the  lip,  if  dull  of  heart, 

I  shrink  nor,  and  decline  her  gracious  boon.' 

Cotop.  p.  US. 

Can  any  of  the    admirers    of  Cowper,   among  whom 
-me   number  ourselves,    deny  that  the  above  lines  are  es*   -» 
ireedingly  insipid  f  Far  more  spirited  is  the  translation  of 
Pr.  S. 

^  Not  yet  content,  you  led  my  curious  eye 
To  scan  the  circling  wonders  of  the  sky : 
i)f  air  the  lucid  secrets  to  reveal, 
And  know  what  earth's  and  ocean^s  depths  cooceiL 
Thus  brought  to  science  in  ber  inmost  seat 
You  broke,  the  cloud  that  veil'd  her  last  retreat; 
And  offer'd,  iti  her  plenitude  of  charms, 
The  naked  goddess  to  my  yuuthful  arms ; 
And  if  your  power  had  matched  your  will  to  bks^ 
VoW  should  my  arms  the  beav'nly  fair  possest/ 

Vfe  have  selected  the  abore  passages  because  liiej  <re 
tranalacions  of  the  best  parts  of  the  original  poem.  It  is  not 
because  Dr.  Symmons*  yersiop  is  more  omarofntej  tbatj^e 
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preftr  it ;  but  for  its  grace  and  spirit.;  and  much  as  we  ad- 
mire the  in  general  amiable  simplicity  of  Cowper's  muse, 
we  do  think  that  in  the  instance  before  us^  this  simplicity  has 
degenerated  into  mere  lameness.  , 

The  Scazons  to  Salzilli  which  follow,  are  certainly  •  the 
most  finished  and  elegant  of  Milton's  Latin  productions. 
The  diction  is  so  beautifully  select  as  to  convince  us  that 
Milton  possessed  the  purest  classical  taste.  T.  Warton  who 
was  himself  an  elegant  writer  of  Latin  verse,  and  hn  excellent 
critic,'  gives  them  only  their  due  praise  when  he  says  that  they 
are  perfectly  antique*  These  fine  verses  are  very  well  trans- 
lated by  Cowper^  though  he  has  not  been  able  to  attain  what 
we  believe  is  unattainable,  the  concise  energy  of  Che  original. 
We  shall  present  the  readier  with  the  concluding  lines,  which 
contain  a  very  pleasing  compliment^  together  with  much 
dassic  imagery* 

'  Health,  Hebe's  sister,  sent  us  from  the  skies. 

And  thou,  Apollo^  whom  all  sickness  flies, 

Pythius  or  Paean,  or  what  name  divine 

Soever  thou  chuse,  haste,  heal  a  priest  of  tlilae  ! 

Ye  ^rroves  of  Faunus  and  ye  hills  tJiat  melt 

With  vinous  dews,  where  meek  Ei  andcr  dwelt ! 

If  aught  saiubr'ous  in  your  conBoes  gmw. 

Strive  which  shall  soonest  heal  your  poets  woe, 

lliat,  rendered  to  the  muse  he  loves,  agaki 

He  may  enchant  the  meadows  with  hia  strain. 

Nunia,  reclin'd  in  everlasting  ease. 

Amid  the  shade  of  dark  embowering  trees. 

Viewing  with  eyes  of  unabated  fire 

His  lov'd  MgeriA^  shall  that  strain  admire: 

So  soolh'd,  the  humid  Tiber  shall  revere 

The  tombs  of  kings,  nor  desolate  the  year. 

Shall  curb  his  waters  with  a  friendly  rein. 

And  guide  them  harmless,  till  they  meet  the  main' 

.  Coxi-p.  Trand.  p.  66,7. 

Dr.  SymmoDs'  translation  of  the  same  passage  is  very 
good^  and  its  versification  perhaps  superior  to  CoM^per's: 
but  he  has  not  so  well  preserved  the  manner  of  Milton. 
What  we  mean  will  be  presently  obvious  to  any  one  who 
thinks  it  worth  vvhile  to  compaire  the  jtwo  translations  with 
the  original. 

The' poem  next  in  order  is  the  ''  Maosus";  addressed  to 
Manso  the  friend  of  Tasso  and  Marino^  and  from  whom 
Milton  received  several  civilities  and  kindnesses  during  his 
stay  at  Naples.  Jhis  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  b^t  of 
U  ikon's  Latin  compositions,  either  for  correctness  or  beauty 
of  language:  k  contains  very  few  e^^celi.Qnt  Uues;  those  ip- 
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wards  tlie  conclusion  are  th^  be.^^t,  but  thej  are  worthy  of 
note  radier  as  giving  a  hint  of  90tne  grand  poetic  work  which 
he  M'as  projecting,  than  for  any  particalar  graces  of  expres- 
sion.   The  passage  to  which  we  allude  is  translated  as  foUows : 

*  O  mig'ht  90  true  a  friend*  to  roe  belong 
So  skili'd  to  grace  the  votaries  of,  song, 
Should  I  recall  hereafter  into  rhyme 
The  kings  and  heroes  of  my  native  clime, 
Arthur  the  chief,  who  even  now  prepares. 
In  subterraneous  being  future  wars. 
With  all  his  martial  knights  to  be  restored 
Each  to  his  seat  around  the  federal  board, 
AocJ  oh  !  if  spirit  fail  me  not,  disperse 
Our  Saxon  plunderers  in  triumphant  verse,  &c/ 

We  see  by  these  lines  that  Milton  intended  to  adoea  the 
romantic  tale  of  Arthur  with  his  splendid  verse,  and  thus  to 
have  interested  merely  his  countrymen  instead  of  mankind. 
But  he  happily  we  think  gave  up  this  project^  end  the  hero  of 
the  ''  round  table**  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  wretched  Black- 
more,  being  thus  as  unhappy  in  the  poetical  herald  of  his 
exploits^  as  he  was  in  most  of  the  adventures  of  his  life, 
llie  versions  of  the  above  poem  both  by  Cowper  and  Sym- 
mons  appear  to  us  to  surpass  the  original. 

We  cone  new  to  the  elegiac  pastoral  on  the  Death  of  his 
friend  Diodati.  Dr.  Johnson's  harsh  censure  of  this  poem 
is  well  known.  Cowper  thought  very  differently  of  it :  he 
calls  it  a  pastoral  equal  to  any  of  Virgil's  Bucolics,  and 
speaking  of  the  Doctor's  contemptnons  opinion  says,  "  He 
who  ne%er  saw  any  beanty  'm  a  rural  scene  was  not  likely  to 
have  much  taste  for  a  pastoral."  This  is  certainly  true :  in- 
deed Johnson's  contempt  was  not  so  much  directed  a^nst 
Milton *s  pastoral  as  agaimt  pastorals  in  general,  a  species  of 
poetry  which  be  so  much  abhorred^  that  even  Virgil's  Buco- 
lics did  not  escape  his  animadversion.  Still  w€  wish  that, 
Milton  had  chosen  to  express  bis  grief  for  his  friend's  death 
in  some  other  way:  we  are  aware  that  there  may  be  much 
nature  and  beauty  in  a  pastoral,  but  then  only  w«  tbink  when 
paintuig  die  manners  of  real  shepherds^  and  a  man  really  and 
strongly  affected^  Vrould  never  in  our  e^nmrn^  describe  his 
affliction  by  assummg  the  fictitious  garb  of  a  nmie,  «nd  by 
prating  of  lions,  MrotveS;  goats,  thickset  tiedges  and  shepher- 
desses :  indeed  the  only  valuable  parts  of  Ais  poem  are  those 


*  As  Manfso. 
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which  contain  no  pastoral  image :  we  mean  the  ^  lioe^  at  the 
lieginning  of  the  concluding  paragraph*  It  in  not  our  wish 
to  insinuate  that  Milton's  sorrow  was  affected:  but  we  sup* 
pose  that  it  was  coBsiderably  mellowed  by  time  before  he , 
wrote  this  poem,  since  he  has  not  only  had  leisure  to  insert 
the  ▼arious  pastoral  objects  before  alluded  to,  but  he  has 
also  introduced  a  long  paragraph  relating  to  himself  and  his 
projected  poem.  The  fact  is^  Milton  wished  to  wTite  an 
elegy  on  the  death  of  bis  friend ,  and  Tasso,  whose  country  he 
bad  just  visited,  had  made  it  fashionable  to  introduce  friends 
under  the  name  of  shepherds  into  pastoral  poems.  Sec 
Tasso's  Aminta,  where  he  has  introduced  his  friendly  rival 
Pigna^  and  himself,  under  the  names  of  Elpino  and  Tirsi. 
Cowper  has  transfated  this  elegy  con  amore :  his  version  is 
we  think  a  master-piece  of  elegant  simplicity.  We  shall 
nake  no  apology  for  giving  the  following  beautiful  passage 
<Iong  as  it  is)  which  concludes  the  poem : 

^  Thou  also  Damon  (neither  need  I  fear 
That  hope  delusive)  tbou  art  also  there  ; 
For  whither  should  simplicity  like  thine 

•  Retire,  where  else  such  spotless  virtue  shine  ? 
Tb<>u  dweirst  not  (thought  profane)  in  shades  below^ 
Kor  tears  suit  thee— cea^  tnen  my  tears  to  fioWy 
Away  with  grief!  on  Damon  i It-bestowed ! 
Who,  pure  himself,  has  found  a  pure  abode. 
Has  pass'd  the  showVy  arch,  henceforth-  resides 
With  saints  and  heroes,  and  from  flowing  tides 
Quafis  copious  immortality  and  joy 
With  hallow'd  lips  !   Oh  !  blest  without  alloy. 
And  now  enrich'd  with  all  that  faith  can  claiin^ 

,  Look  down,  entreated  by  whatever  name. 
If  Damon  please  thee  most  (that  rural  sound 
Shall  oft  with  echoes  fill  the  groves  around) 
Or  if  Diodatus,  by  which  alone 
In  those  ethcrial  mansions  thou  art  known. 
Thy  blush  was  njaiden,  and  thy  youth  the  taste 
Of  wedded  bliss  knew  never,  pure  and  chaste. 
The  honours  therefore  by  divine  decree  ^ 

The  lot  of  virgin  worth  are  given  to  thee ; 
Thy  brows  encircled  with  a  radiant  band. 
And  the  green  palm-branch  waving  in  thy  hand, 
Thou  in  immortal  nuptials  shalt  rejoice 
And  join  with  seraphs  thy  according  voice, 
Where  rapture  reigns,  and  the  extatic  lyre 

.  Guides  the  blest  orgies  of  the  blazing  quire.' 

CoxLf.  TransL  p.  86i  T* 

The  Italtan  sonnets  which  come  next  are  said  by  Italiana^ 
^  diQW  coasiderabte  knowledge  and  an  easy  command  o£ 
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tWr  poetic  diction.  .  Cowper  has  done  them  ample  JQsrtoe^ 
and  has  given  them  in  his  version  an  air  perfectly  MiUoiac 
Witness  the  following  i 

TO  cHAiLcs  nionATlT 

^  Char1es-«*aad  I  say  it  wond'ring-— thou  must  ViMom 

Thai  I,  who  once  assum'd  m  scornful  air» 

And  scoff'd  at  iore,  am  fallen  in  his  snare, 
<FuU  many  an  upright  man  has  fallen  so) 
Yet  think  me  not  th«s  dazzled  by  the  show 

or  golden  locks  or  damask  cheek  ;  mure  ran 

The  heartfelt  beauties  of  my  foreign  fair; 
A  mien  majestic  with  dark  brows  that  show 
The  tranquil  lustre  of  a  lofly  mind ; 
Words  exquisite,  of  idioms  more  than  one» 
And  song,  whose  fascinating  pow*r  might  bind 
And  from  her  sphere  draw  down  the  lab'ring  moen, 
'With  such  fire-darting  eyes,  that  should  I  fill 
My  ears  with  wax,  the  would  inchaot  me  still/ 

The  hst  sonnet  is  no  less  beautiful :  it  has  been  tranced 
%y  Langhoroe  and  Dr.  Symmons  as  well  as  by  Cowper,  b«l 
we  give  the  preference  to  Cowper's  version.  It  is  delightful!, 
as  Mr.  Hay  ley  well  remarks^  to  see  the  dignified  frankness 
and  simplicity  of  conscious  truth  with  which  Milton  praises 
himseJf.    The  sonnet  is  as  follows : 

*  Rnaraour'd,  artless,  young,  on  foreign  ground,  ^ 

Uncertain  whither  from  myself  to  fly. 

To  thee,  dear  lady,  with  an  humble  sigh 
^JLet  me  devote  my  heart,  which  I  have  found 
By  certain  proofs,  not  few,  intrepid,  sound, 

Good  and  addicted  to  conceptions  high  . 

VV^ben  tempests  shake  the  world,  and  fire  the  sky 
It  rests  in  adamant  self-wrapt  around. 
As  safe  from  envy,  and  from  outrage  rude 
Prom  hopes  and  fears,  that  vulgar  minds  abuse, 
A»  fond  of  genius  and  fixt  fortitude. 
Of  the  resounding  lyre  and  ev'ry  muse, 
"Weak  you  will  find  it  in  one  only  part. 
Now  pierc'd  by  love's  immedicable  daru' 

Cozcp.  Transl.  p,  290,  1. 

Before  we  conclude  thi§  article,  we  think  it  necessary  to 
nuke  a  few  observations  on  the^  Fragment  of  a  €x>mmentary 
on  the  Paradbe  bst."  We  confess  we  are  not  sorry  Aat  this 
was  never  finiahed :  for  though  it  contains  a  few  remarks 
tirhich.  evince  much  critical  skill  and  acumen,  yet  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  dedicated  to  explaining  and  recommend* 
iog  the  tbool^cal  opinions  of  the  Calvioistic  poet,  which 
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m  our  judgment  had  mnch  better  be  forgotten  or  overTooked, 
We  shall  •'ive  two  or  three  quotations  as  well  lo  shew  the 
taste  of  tlie  commentator  as  the  unfortunate  bias  of  his  mind 
to  the  tenets  now  alluded  to. 

The  following  notes,  we  think,  manifest  judgment  and  a 
keen  relish  for  the  beauties  of  the  poet,  \i  hether  in  sentiment, 
diction,  or  harmony  of  versification. 

l8t  on  the  line  (202  B.  1.) 

<  Created  bugest,  that  swim  the  ocean  stream/ 

*  The  author,  speaking  of  a  vast  creature,  speaks  in  number* 
jaited  to  the  subject,  and  gives  his  line  a  singular  and  slrange 
movement,  by  inserting  the  word  ^w^^*^  where  it  may  have  the 
clumsiest  effect.     He  might  easily  have  said  in  smoother  verse. 

Created  hugest  of  the  ocean  stream ; 

but  smoothness  was  not  the  thing  to  be  consulted  when  the  Le- 
viathan was  in  question.  In  like  manner,  speaking  of  the  larger 
6ihes,  book  7,  410,  be  says, 

part  huge  of  bulk 
Wallowing  unwieldy  !  enormous  in  their  gait 
Tempest  the  oceau. 

What  man  of  true  taste  would  exchnnge  such  cumbersome  verse 
<m  such  an  occasion  for  the  most  musical  that  ever  was  written/ 

Cowp.  Milt.  p.  A 94, 5. 

2d  on  the  line  (6S8,  B.  2.) 

'  To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  reply'd.' 

*  The  poet  contrives  to  be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  denominate,  as 
to  describe  his  ileath,  and  seems  to  exhaust  both  invention  and 
language  for  suitable  appellations.     He  calls  him,  the  shape, 

'  the'^monster,  the  goblin,'  the  grisly  terror,  the  hellish  pest,  the 
phantasm^  and  afterward  in  the  tenth  book,  the  srrim  feature/ 

Cowp.  p.  220. 

Again  on  the  line  (988,  B.  2.) 

. '  The  Anart^h  old/ 

'  Milton,  as  has  been  already  observed,  in  the  instance  of 
]>eath,  is  extremely  ingenious  in  the  invention  of  names  ami 
titles  suited  to  his  ideal  characters.  An  ordinary  poet  would 
have  been  contented  to  have  called  his  chaos  a  monarch,  de- 
spairing of  a  better  appellative;  but  how  much  more  empba* 
ticai  is  the  title  here  given  him,  which  while  it  sets  before  our 
eyes  the  figure  of  this  king  in  all  confusion,  keeps  awake  our 
atteuJlion  alto  to  the  uucontroulable  wildness  of  his  subjects  V 
5  Coup.  p.  223^  4. 
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With  respect  to  the  other  sort  of  remarks  illustrative  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Cowper,  we  could  select  whole 
pages,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  one  Note 
which  seems^  rather  to  contradict  the  rel^ious  system  of  the 
annotator. 

Line  747,  B.  2. 

<  Hast  thou  forgot  me  them  ?  and  do  I  seem 
Now  in  thine  eye  so  foul  r' 

'  This  is  arcry  just  and  instructive  part  of  the  allegfory,  as 
most  can  testify  from  their  own  experience.  Sin,  pleasant  in 
contemplation  and  enjoyment*  is  foul  in  retroBpect,  andmaivf 
while  he  sufiers  the  remorse  that  attends  it,  stands  amazed  at 
himself,  that  he.  could  be  seduced  by  it.' 

Cowp,  p.  220. 

*  Why !  how  is  this !  Can  man,  who,  as  this  sect  of  reli- 
gionists say,  is  natura/lu  wholly  corrupt,  man,  whose  heart 
is,  by  nature f  desperately  wicked,  can  such  a  being.be  as-  , 
tonished  at  being  seduced  into  sin  I  To  such  a  creature  can 
sill  ever  appear  foul  1  We  can  conceive  indeed  that  to  a  being 
so  constructed,  virtue  would  from  its  strangeness  appear  bpth 
difficult  and  disgiu»ting  :  but  surely  sin  from  its  congeniality 
will  at  all  times,  both  when  present  and  in  retrospect,  be 
pleasant  and  easy.  We  leave  those  who  are  the  authors  of 
such  contradictions,  to  explain  them.  We  shall  make  amends 
for  the  above  note  by  inserting  another,  which  appears  to  us 
highly  beautii'ul,  and  perfectly  characteristic. 

Line  883. 

^  She  opcn'd,  but  to  sbi^t 
Exceird  her  power.' 

«  A  beautiful  observation^  Sin  opens  Ibe  infernal  doors,  but 
mercy  alone  can  shut  them*' 

Cowp.  p«  822. 

At  the  ead  of  tlie  volume  there  are  several  notes,  some  by 
Mr.  Hayley  himself,  and  many  of  them  collected  from  dif- 
ferent quarters.  We  wish  Mr.  H.  had  not  selected  so  copi- 
ously from  Warton's  edition  of  Milton  s  Juvenilia,  a  book 
M'hich  is  in  almost  every  body's  hands.  We  ako  wish,  that  Mr. 
Hayley  had  thought  proper  to  notice,  with  the  distinction  which 
it  deserves,  Dr.  Symmons*  Life  of  Milton :  a  performance 
in  which  the  character  of  the  great  bard  and  republican  is 
ably  and  unanswerably  vindicated.     Mr.  H/s  own  notes  dis- 

Ceit.  Rsv.  Vol.  18,  October,  I8O9.  L 
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\y  all  tliat  variety  of  reading  and  elegance  of  mind  wbicb 
iVe,  on  aevenil  former  occasions,  delighted  us,  and  ^ith 
Vi^icfa  we  hope  again  to  be  delighted.  We  thinki  however, 
that  we  discover  occasionally  something  like  affectation  in 
Mr.  H.  8  diction.  For  instance,  we  entreat  that  Mr.  H.  will 
eipunge  from  his  prose-vocabulary,  such  an  expression  as, 
'  the  pensive  favourites  of  fame.'  (p.  299)*  It  is  absolutely 
sickening.  Upoii  tfie  whole,  we  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  H.  for 
the  care  and  elegance  with  which  he  has  ushered  into  the 
world,  dus  last  work  of  his  amiable  friend. 


Art.  hi. — Jn  Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  British 
Army,  and  of  the  State  and  Sentiments  of'  the  People  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  during  the  Campaigns  of  1808  and 
1 809*  In  a  Series  of  Letters,  by  the  Kev.  James  Wilmot 
Ormsby,  A.  M.  Chaplain  on  the  Staff,  Sfc.  2  vols.  l2mo. 
Carpenter,  Bond-street. 

IN  these  volumes  there  is  a  happy  mixture  of  war,  politics, 
topography,  anecdote,  onction,  and  badinage,  which  rendera 
diem  very  amusing,  especially  as  the  style  is  animated  with 
fliat  ireshness  and  vivacity,  which  ever  distinguish  the  ob- 
servations of  an  eye-witness  from  the  collections  and- com- 
pilations of  the  closet. 

The  ill-omened  convention  of  Cmtra  affords  Mr.  Ormsbj 
ID  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  sentiments  in  opposition  to 
the  generally  received  impression  made  upon  the  public  mind 
by  that  transaction  which,  to  speak  most  gently,  was  a  dis- 
appointment in  itself,  and  the  cause  of  other  and  more  fatal 
disappointments. 

*  Much«  as  you  may  perceive,  is  to  be  said  on  both  aides  ; 
sufficient  to  convince  me,  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  ti 
the  case,  a  convention  was  not  only  wise,  but  necessary ;  »nd  as 
the  proposal  originated  with  the  enemy,  superior  in  strength  to 
US,  and  possessing  all  the  fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  in  the  preset  state  of  Europe,  no  merely  British 
motives  of  fame  or  glory,  no  Portuguese  objects  of  interest  -or 
revenge,  could  have  justified  us  in  the  rejection  of  it.    Had  we 
been  thns  influenced,  and  the  event  bad  proved  calamitous,  our 
^pledge  of  disinterestedness  would  have  been  forfeited^  and  we 
should   be   chargeable    with    having    deserted    and    betrayed 
that  conuDon  cause,  of  which  we  have  so  long  been  the  proud 
and  honourable  champjons.     That  there  were  oversights  iiv  the 
framing  of  the  treaty,  and  inaccuracies  in  the  construction  o€  it» 
1  do  not  pretend  to  deny ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  witb  tbe 
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tthiin  qtiestioQ  of  expedi^ce ;  and  teallj  our  natare  or  educa- 
tion musl  underg:o  a  considerable  improreniiDt,  befi^re  we  can 
manage  such  matters  with  the  dexterity  of  Frenchmen/ 

This  ofNliioD^  however,  is  not  atconded  by  Sir  Harrt 
Burrard ;  if  we  may  rriy  oil  th«  correctneai  of  Mr.  Qrmaby  a 
obserratimis : 

'I  dined  at  Sii^  Hai^ry  Burrard%  wlio  receifed  me  with  tW 
iirbanityj  for  which  he  is  conspicuous.  The  conrentioo  was  not 
much  the  subject  of  conrersation ;  but  he  spoke  of  it  Witli  that 
confidence  and  gratatation,  which  proved  that  he  was  satisiIcA 
with  the  part  he  had  acted ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  doobt  froift 
bis  manner,  that  he  enjoyed  the  inestimable  happiness  of  '*  * 


tontcid  recti/* 

*  One  interesting  and  incotltrovertible  fact  is^  that  whateter 
may  be  the  feelings  of  the  principal  moTers  in  the  measure  of 
the  convention,  the  army  entertains  the  most  decided  abhorrence 
of  it    They  condemn  it  in  principle  and  detest  it  in  detail/ 

In  page  94|  we  meet  with  an  argument  or  rather  fadt^  which 
tve  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  stated  in  the  public  paperl 
by  the  advocates  of  the  convention,  namely,  that  pending  the 
Dcgociation,  the  commander  of  the  Portuguese  army  %vaa 
invited  by  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  to  offer  hia  objections  in 
writing,  which  he  declined  to  do.  This  man  afterwarda  bo- 
came  the  victim  of  his  own  treachery. 

Mr.  Ormsby  affords  rather  contradictory  endcDce,  respect* 
ing  the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Writing  ftom  Lisbon,  he  reluctantly  admits  that, 

'  To  confess  the  truth,  resulting  fh>m  a  more  general  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  a  distrust  and  jealousy  of  us  pervade  the 
public  mind.  Tliis  may  appear  inconsistent  with  the  exultation 
and  gratitude  I  no  lately  described  ;  and  certainly  their  Joy  was 
Unbounded  at  the  extermination  of  the  French*  But  it  by  no 
tneans  follows,  that,  because  they  hate  them,  they  should  love  us  ; 
and  had  their  plunderers  and  oppressors  conducted  themselves 
With  more  moderation,  particularly  towards  church  property,  I 
am  persuaded  they  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  deliverers  of 
Portugal  from  an  odious  government,  and  that  any  profiers  of 
assistance  from  us  would  have  been  indignantly  rejected,  &c.  . .  • 
But  I  go  still  fartber  and  say,  that,  notwithstanding  all  their 
ofietiees,  there  is  a  strong  French  party  at  this  nioment  in 
Lisbon. .  .  .  « That  this  should  be  so,  is  sirange,  after  all  the 
awftil  lessons  which  Europe  has  received.  Without  attempting 
the  sdution  of  so  difficult  a  problem,  I  can  only  assure  you  of  the 
fact,  and  you  will  readily  believe;  that  I  have  grounds  for  the 
aasarUon/ 
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In  the  country,  however^  he  is  better  satisfied  with  the 
disposilion  of  the  people. 

'  With  but  a  single  exception,  there  was  every  reason  t^ 
beliere  the  gentry  and  peasantry  sincere  in  their  detestation  o^ 
France^  and  their  attachment  to  England.  We  found  all  ranln 
equally  hospitable  and  civil,  to  the  extent  of  their  means ;  and 
this  appeared  to  be  not  so  much  in  compliment  to  our  peculiar 
circumstances,  as  the  result  of  their  natural  di^osilions/ 

With  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Spanish  people^  Mr. 
Ormsby,  lutvnig  described  the  animation  and  patriotiaoi  of  tl)G 
inbabitants  of  Corunna,  continues : 

'  The  fact  is  indisputable,  that  from  Salamanca  to  Corunna, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  to 
oppose  the  enemy,  or  to  assi&t  us  their  allies.  Ko  man,  who  bos 
a  respect  for  truth  or  character,  can  affirm  the  contrary ;  but 
the  motives  of  this  inertness  have  not  been  considered,  and  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  from  it,  unjust  to  the  Spanish  cha- 
racter, and  unfavourable  to  the  Spanish  cause.  To  form  a  fair 
judgment,  you  must  remember  the  period  of  our  entrance  into 
Spain:  that,  immediately  subsequent  to  it,  their  armies  of  the 
north  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  For  this  calamitous  events 
they  were  wholly  unprepared ;  disunion  reigned  in  the  provincial 
juntas,  from  the  intrigues  of  some  ambitious  and  interested  men ; 
and  even  had  their  government  been  well  organised,  it  was  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  their  armies  should  be  suddenly  re- 
cruited so  near  the  field  of  action,  after  such  unlooked-for  and 
fatal  disasters.  The  long  repose  they  bad  enjoyed,  and  their 
disuse  of  arms,  bad  rendered  them  unequal  matches  for  tint 
French;  and  it  will  be  the  wonder  of  future  ages,  that^  under 
these  circumstances,  such  resistance  was  made  by  an  undis- 
ciplined people  to  the  armies,  which  had  overnm  Europe,  and 

vanquished  its  best  troops But  the  want  of  their  assistance 

in  the  field  is  not  so  much  insisted  on,  as  their  inhospitable 
reception  of  us,  the  abandonment  of  their  houses,  and  the  con- 
cealment of  their  provisions.  Here  too,  in  candour,  1  must  be 
their  apologist,  and  declare  my  conviction,  that,  in  many  in* 

stances,  the  charge  is  unfounded,  and  in  all  exaggerated 

Do  they  who  are  most  loud  in  their  complaints,,  honestly  thinks 
that  an.  army  of  30,000  Spaniards  would  be  better  received  ir^ 
P^gland  than  we  were  in  Spain?  1  doubt  it  much.  Besides*  id 
the  hurry  of  our  retreat,  (and  till  then  tlie  grievance  was  but 
little  felt)  we  moved  in  very  large  bodies;  Sir  David  Baird'» 
column  had  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  the  route  from 
Astorga  to  Lugo,  three  times  before,  which  might  be  well  sup- 
posed to  exhaust  a  country  of  greater  resources  ;  the  rapidity  of 
our  march  had  no  very  exhilarating  tendency ;  and  the  people 
dispirited  and  alarmed,  began  to  look  to  self-preservation  as  the 
primary  or  sole  object  of  their  care.    Add  to  this,  the  horror  and 
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tlumay  whicli  the  excesses  of  our  soldiers  struck,  and  you  will 
Aot  be  surprised  tbat  villages  and  towns  were  frequently  de- 
serted by  a  population  of,  say  two  hundred,  to  make  room  for 
ten  times  the  number  of  men  in.  arms,  whom  they  justly 
dreaded.  Religious  prejudice  had  its  share  in  the  alienation 
complained  of;  and  they  had  too  much  of  melancholy  evidence 
to  support  their  ignorant  persuasion  that  we  were  not  Christians, 
....  The  few  who  remained  fell  victims  to  their  rash  confidcnct , 
or  to  the  impossibility  of  removing  the  little  property  that  was 
left  tfaem ;  being  either  driven  out  of  their  houses  to  perish 
in  the  snoxc,  or,  m  some  instances, dispute hed  hy  a  less  tedious 
operation.* 

The  misconduct  of  the  army  is  attiibuted  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  men^  when  their  bopejs  of  a  battle  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  to  their  suspicion  of  treachery  and 
cowardice,  as  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards ;  to  their  poignant  sufFerings  upon  the 
retreat  from  fatigue,  cold,  and  hunger  ;  to  tiie  impossibility  of 
further  exertion  in  the  regimental  officers  than  enabled  thbm 
to  be«r  the  labours  of  their  march,  since  they  had  no  indul- 
gence which  was  denied  to  the  privates. 

The  country  people  of  Portugal  are  said,  by  Mr.  Ormsby^ 
to  be  very  uocleaiiiy,  though  fond  of  ornament  lu  tbeir  per- 
sons and  houses,  and  inclined  rather  to  saanter  away  than 
employ  their  lives.  A  husbandman  in  the  field,  or  a  woman 
at  the  distaff,  was  an  infrequent  sight.  Their  averaion  to 
agriculture,  from  the  labour  it  requires,  entails  hereditary 
poverty  on  successive  generations;  whilst  the  abundance 
of  fruit  and  wine,  which  bountiful  nature  or  moderate  in- 
dustry supplies,  protects  them  from  famine,  and,  in  tbeir 
own  opinion,  justifies  their  sloth.  The  population  is  conse- 
quently small.  The  villages  are  few  and  distant :  in  these 
ihey  congregate;  nor  is  a  single  farm-bouse  any  where  to  be 
seen,  lliey  are  pious  and  moral — in  the  observance  of  tbeir 
religious  rites,  scrupulously  strict;  and^  though  branded  by 
lis  with  the  epithet  of  superstitious,  as  is  our  custom,  they 
Jcnow  no  better,  and  obey  what  they  are  taught.  There 
are  nations  to  whom  this  praise  is  not  so  justly  applicable. 
Of  their  .dishonesty,  Mr.  Ormsby  has  heard  some  anecdotes 
related,  but  is  certain  that  many  more  instances  of  rare 
fidelity^re  to  be  recorded.  Tliey  were  entrusted  by  officers 
with  what  to  them  must  have  appeared  a  treasure,  to  purchase 
fiiuch  luxtiries  as  the  villages  afforded ;  and,  though  they  might 
have  eloped  with. the  noney  in  perfect  security,  the  confidence 
^vas  not  betrayed,  and  they  returned,  even  after  hours  of  ab» 
^sence  and  fatigoe,  with  a  satisfactory  account.  The  peasantry 
ere  of  such  retired,  domestic,  and  indolent  habits,  that  ihej 
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dread  trouble  more  than  the  march  of  an  army  to  the  capital } 
and  it  would  require  the  exertion  of  no  common  abilities  to 
rouse  them  into  action^  and  make  them  emulate  the  characters 
of  the  ancient  Lusitauians.  Of  this  they  are  not  ambitious ; 
and,  though  loyal  to  their  prince  and  devoted  to  their  religion^ 
it  was  Qfoly  where  they  bad  smarted  from  the  atrocities  of 
Frenchmen,  that  the  pure,  and  noble,  and  disinterested  spirit 
of  patriotism  was  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Ormsby  has  executed  no  full  length  of  the  Spanish 
character  :  but  has  given  us  several  livdy  sketches  of  its  lead^ 
ing  features;  of  which,  the  two  following  may  serve  as 
specimens : 

*  At  Sanmonos,  application  was  made  to  the  Alcalde,  or  Ma«** 
ristrate,  to  exert  himself  in  providing  billets  for  tnese  oftceTi« 
their  hordes,  and  servants ;  and  it  was  merely  suggested,  that 
the  church  might  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  soldiers,  and 
their  quarters  converted  into  stables.  To  this  he  did  not  conde- 
acend  to  make  a  reply  s  a  solemn  look  of  ine0able  contempt 
sufficiently  explained  bismfsaning/ — ii.  14. 

'  We  may  be  unreasonable  in  our  expectations ;  and  are  in 

Snetal  so  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  national  character^ 
at  we  may  frustrate  our  objects  by  the  very  mean^  we  use  to 
obtain  tirem.  In  any  transaction  with  a  Spaniard,  the  least 
display  of  impatience  is  answered  by  a  provoking  and  insolent 
•ang-^d ;  and,  till  you  can  recover  your  temper,  be  will  retaiq 
his  gravity  and  slowness.  Of  this  truth,  I  had  repeated  lessons 
in  the  conduct  of  my  Gallician  servant ;  for  so  sure  as  I  uttered 
the  fatal  word  of  *'  prestamente,"  I  lost  my  breakfast,  or  left  mf 
t^Aggage-mules  behind.' 

Much  KS  we  wish  to  accompany  our  author  through  bis 
eventful  journey  to  its  termination  at  Corunna,  we  should 
arrive  at  the  end  of  our  paper  long  before  we  should  readi  hia 
Srundisium:  we  must,  therefore^  confine  ourselves  to  one 
IDore  extmct, 

'  *  It  i$  not  possible  to  (rive  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the  miseries 
of  this  day's  march ;  such  scenes  of  horror  perpetually  recurring,^ 
as  would  have  unmanned  the  stoutest  heart  Soldiers,  sinking 
under  fatigue,  reclining  for  refreshment,  as  they  vainly  hopec^. 
upon  a  bed  of  snow,  but  never  to  rise  again,  llie  wretched 
women,  struggling  with  a  spirit  beyond  their  sex,  and  yielding 
to  exhausted  nature.  Here  lies  an  infant  upon  a  lifeless  mother's 
breast ;  it  fondly  labours  to  imbibe  the  wonted  nourishment,  and 
weeps  and  wonders !  There  afe  two  new-bom  babes  beside  their 
nothers'  corpse,  orphans  by  birth !  An  awful  silence  pervadea 
Mm  ranks,  which  is  only  interrupted  by  the  faint  groans  and 
faiHless  exclamations  of  the  dying.  Humanity  may  sympathifiCi^ 
but  can  no  more.  Every  indivmual  is  occupied  and  alarmed 
^  lM>  .dety;  night  1^»  ««rtAep  «.  Wore  we^bi^5e^g^g4 
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the  summit  of  the  steep;  we  are  pelted  by  the  pitiless  storm, 

have  still  six  miles  to  go,  and  many  are  the  victims  whom  despair 

consigns  to  death.      In  addition  to  these  calamities,  horses  and 

mules  innumerable  are  scattered  along  the  road,  some  charitably 

shot,  others  lefl  there  to  die;  stores,  ammunition,  money,  baggage, 

tumbling  down  the  precipices:  no  possibility  of  saving  those 

necessary  articles,  nor  time,  nor  strength  to  rescne  any  thing, 

however  valuable  and  tempting,  from  this  universal  wreck.    To 

these  combined  afflictions  we  were  exposed  till  nearly  Mght  at 

night,  when  we  halted  at  Dancos,  and  adjacent  villages ;  am) 

never  did  1  enter  the  most  luxurious  drawiiw*room  with  such 

delight  as  a  filthy  hovel  here,  pre-occupiecTby  soldiers  and  a 

numerous  family.    But  there  was  shelter  from  the  storm,  and  a 

fire  upon  the  hearth;  and,  as  our  baggage  had  neither  arrived,  nor 

was  expected,  it  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  the  house 

afforded  abundance  of  potatoes,  on  which,  with  black  salt  and 

very  cool  water,  we  supped  most  heartily.    At  ten  a  soldier  came 

in,  who  informed  a  married  officer  of  our  party,  that  his  wife  was 

on  the  top  of  a  mountain  six  miles  off,  her  horses  having  tired, 

and  with  her  a  nurse  and  two  children.    With  some  difficulty  he 

procured  a  nule,  and  returned  in  about  four  hours,  with  inese 

poor  sufferers,  almost  exhausted.  This  was  one  of  the  few  ladies, 

who  accompanied  their  husbands,  and.  sustained,  the.  hardships 

of  the  campaign  with  admirable  firmness.     Their  adventurotw 

apirit  was  condemned  by  many,  and  pity  for  their  sorrows  waa 

less  prevalent  than  censure  for  their  rashness;  but  it  should  be 

lecollected,  that  they  .  were  for  the  most  part  attracted  by  pru* 

dential  motives  or  cor\iugal  afiection,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the 

applause  of  every  reasonable  and  feeling  mind.     Even  those  who 

are  loud  in  condemnation  must  admit,  that  their  crime  was  their 

punishi^nt/  ii.  132, 

The  interest  wfajch  these  volumes  will  create,  is  both  of  a 
temporary  and  permanent  nature :  no  doubt  they  were  written 
upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  but  they  will  not  cease  to 
entertain  when  the  political  storms  of  the  present  day  are 
passed  over^  and  all  the  agiutions  of  hope  and  fear  have 
subsided  into  the  settled  gloom  of  despair,  or  into  the  happy 
calm  of  security  aud  peace. 


Abt-  IV. — Jn  Essay  on  the  earlier  Part  of  the  lAfe  of 
Swift.  By  the  Rev.  John  Barrett,  DD.  atid  Fiee-Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  To  tphkh  are  suMoined^ 
smferal  Pieces  ascribed  to  Swift;  Two  of  his  Original 
fjetiers;  and  Extracts  from  his  Remarks  on  Bishop  Bur^ 
netfs  History.    8vo.  Johnson,  &c.  &c.  &c.  1808, 

IF  it  be  insisted,  that  every  particular  relating  to  a  great 
morn's  life  must  be  interesting,  it  will  however  be  granted,  that 
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the  interest  attached  to  that  portion  of  it  which  was  passed 
before  he  had  done  any  thing  to  render  himself  remarkable^ 
is  of  very  inferior  magnitude.  If  this  observation  holds  true 
in  general^  it  is  peculiarly  just  in  the  case  of  Swift,  vihose 
early  life  vras  npt  only  undistinguished  by  any  actions  or  oc* 
currences  worth  recording,  but  did  not  even  furnish  that 
promise  of  future  elevation^  of  which  it  is  sometimes  agree- 
able, if  not  iostructivcy  to  trace  the  beginning  and  progress. 
An  enquiry  into  th^  '  early  life  of  Swift/  can  therefore  afford 
little  beside^  a  dry  investigation  of  obscure  and  unimportant 
facts.  It  little  matters,  at  the  present  day,  whether  he  was 
expelled  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  only  suspended. 
We  know  enough,  both  from  his  silent  confessions  and  his 
more  open  avowals,  to  be  well  aware  that  he  always  held  the 
venerable  institution,  to  which  he  owed  the  latter  part  of  his 
education,  in  dislike  approaching  to  abhorrence;  and  that, 
if  he  met  with  any  ill-treatment  to  account  for  the  indulgence 
of  so  unnatural  a  feeling,  it  was  at  least  excited  in  an  equal 
degree^  by  the  unpleasant  recollection  of  his  own  mis-^ 
conduct 

As  a  mere  unconnected  piece  of  biography,  therefore,  we 
should  consider  this  publication  to  afford  evidence  of  a  por- 
tion of  time  greatly  mis-spent  by  the  writer  of  it.  But  it  i» 
entitled^  perhaps,  to  more  courtesy  when  it  is  regarded  merely 
as  the  accomjraniment  to  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  of  Swiffs 
works,  in  which  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  that  every 
particular  relating  to  his  life  and  labours,  which  can  be  res- 
cued from  oblivion,  will  be  raked  up  from  his  ashes,  in 
compliance  with  the  long-established  custom  of  biographical 
editors.  The  volume  now  before  us,  in  its  present  form, 
is  intended  only  for  the  use  of  those  who,  possessing  a  former 
edition  of  the  dean's  works,  might  otherwise  look  witli  an 
evil  eye  on  the  more  happy  purchasers  of  that  which  is  about 
%o  appear*.  And  though  Dr.  Barrett's  name  appears  in  the 
title-page  as  the  authgr  of  the  essay,  the  advertiseraeuf  in- 
forms us,  that  it  is  to  the  '  elaborate' Mr.  Malone  we  are 
indebted  for  its  production  to  tlie  world.  To  the  same 
'  persevering'  gentleman  are  we  to  offer  our  thanks^  for  two 
original  letters,  which,  we  are  told,  '  will  be  found  highly 
interesting.' 

The  '  ignorance  and  uncertainty'  under  which  we  have  long 
*  labbured,'  respecting  the  college-life  of  Swift,  and  ♦hicH 
appears  to  Dr.  Parrett  much  mor«  lamentable  than  it  does  to 


*  And  )uit  since  made  its  appeuuce  in  19  volumes,  Sv^. 
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us,  be  ascribes  to  the  circumstance  of  his  early  *  obscitrit}' 
and  Qnimportance. 

'  His  earliest  production*  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  he  was  afraid  to 
arow ;  it  was  therefore  sent  into  the  world  anonymously ;  as  were 
also,  many  of  his  other  juvenile  pieces.  At  ien)(th,  in  the  year 
17 10,  we  behold  him  emerg;ing  from  obscurity,  but  this  upwards 
of  twenty  years  after  he  had  left  college,  and  the  earliest  of  his 
collep^c  friends,  who  has  favoured  us  with  an  account  of  his  life, 
,  Dr.  Delany,  a  person  who  was  admitted  into  college  H  years 
after  Swift  had  left  it/ 

Undoubtedly  this .  accounts  aatisfactorily  enough   for  our 
'  ignorance  and  uncertainty/  with  respect  to  the  period  of 
Swift  s  life  above  alluded  to — but  \re  had  no  need  to  seek  any 
reason  at  ^1 1  for  a  deficieiury  which  Swift's  biography  has  ao 
long  laboured  under,  in  common  with  that  of  most  other 
poets,  philosophers,  and  politicians.      Who  has  heard  any 
thing  of  Milton  a  college-life,  except  that  be  was  whipped  in 
the  buttery  of  Christ's?  Who  wishes  to  hear  more  of  Swift*$ 
ihan^  that  he  was  expelled  from  Trinity  I  Or,  if  we  are  told 
that  he  was  only  suspended,  not  expelled,  who  cares  a  jot  for 
the  information,  or  is  able,  from  his  heart,  to  thank  the  in- 
formant.^ We  must  beg  Dr.  Barrett  to  pardon  us  for  our 
apparent  neglect  of  his  labours,  if  we  content  ourselves  with 
acquainting  our  readers  that,  from  a  diligent  inspection  of  the 
respectable  and  undeniable  authorities  followins;,  (viz.  *  the 
book  of  admission  into  college,  or  senior  lecturer's  book,  from 
lf)37  to  1725  ;* '  the  l)ook  of  registry  j  or  of  the  transactions 
of  the  provosts  and  senior  fellows,  from  Ui-iO  to  1740;'  and 
'  the  buttery  books,  in  which  are  written,  every  week,  the 
names  of  die  students,  and  the  punishments  inflicted  on  them 
for  missing  duties  ;')   the  doctor  has,  we  believe,  satisfactorily 
proved,  not  only  the  grand  fact,  (viz.  that  the  doctor  was  not 
expelled,  only  suspended),  but  many  other  facts  of  minor 
importance,  tK>tli  respecting  the  dean  himself,  and  also  ret> 
spectiog  lliomas  Swift,  and  John  Jones,  and  'Dom.  Web, 
J)oin.  Serjeant,  Muynard,  Spencer,  et  Fisher,' 

Alcandrumcfue,  Haliumcjue,  Noemonaque,  Prytanimque, 

lad  a  gre^at  number  of  otlier  worthies,  whose  names  are  often 
ftpeated  in  the  authentic  documents  to  which  he  refers.    We 
say,  we  believe ;  for,  if  the  reader  be  really  anxious  to  satisfy^ 
bis  mind  on  these  important  points,  we  must  refer  him  to  Dr/ 
Baneit  himself,  having  neither  leisure  nor  patience  to  weigh 
^e  evidence  before  us. 
With  regard  to  the  Tripos  pronounced  by  John  Jones,  for 
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t 
which  that  unfortunate  wight  was  actually  expelled  the  coU 
kge^  we  agree  with  l>r.  Barrett  that  there  if  almost  enougb 
of  tn/enui?  evidence  in  the  composition,  without  buttei^-book 
or  registry- book,  or  any  other  book  being  called  in  to  support 
]t»  to  establish  Swift  as  its  real  author.  As  in  the  Saturnalia^ 
the  slave  was  allowed  to  utter  what  fooleries  he  pleased 
wkhout  offence,  so  the  Tripos,  at  Trinity-college,  Dublin, 
was  formerly  the  allowed  vehicle  of  all  the  satire  or  ribaldry 
bottled  up  by  the  juniors  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
year.  '  And  as  in  one  case  we  may  suppose^  that  a  tremendoun 
flogging  was  sometimes  the  consequence  of  the  slave's  mis- 
taking liberty  for  licence;  so  poor  Jones  wascoudenmed  to 
the  several  penalties  which  his  offended  seniors  could  inflict^ 
for  having  been  too  stupid  to  make  a  distinction  between  so 
nucb  jest  as  they  could  bear,  and  so  much  as  Jonathan  Swift 
could  utter.  At  first,  this  transaction  appears  to  cast  a  much 
bhcker  stain  upon  Swift's  character^  than  expulsion  with  every 
possible  mark  of  ignominy  could  alone  have  occasioned ;  since 
It  exposes  him  to  the  imputation  of  sufferii^  a  friend  to  bear 
Ae  punishment  due  to  his  personal  offence ;  but,  as  it  seems 
certain,  that  he  long  afterwards  lived  on  the  most  intimate  foot^ 
ing  of  friendship  with  the  same  Jones,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  some  circumstances  of  the  affair  still  remain  inscrutable 
•ven  to  Dr.  Barrett's  zcal^  and  Mr.  Malone's  elaborate 
perseverance. 

Of  the  Tripos  itself,  an  immense  farrago  of  absurdity,  oc* 
cupying  more  than  thirty  pages  of  this  small  volume,  it  iai 
difficult  to  find  a  passage  for  selection,  the  humour  of  which 
shall  make  any  compensation  for  its  grossness.  Yet  there  is 
hardly  a  page  that  is  not  stamped  with  some  broad  mark  of 
authenticity,  and  which  does  not  prove  that,  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, its  author's  fancy  had  already  taken  the  bent  for  which 
he  was  distinguished  through  life.  If  the  filthy  character  of 
a  college  steward  had  been  wanting,  we  needed  no  further 
evidence  than  Bernard  Doyle's  breeches,  which^  as  they  can 
be  inspected  with  less  offence  to  delicacy  than  the  most  of 
what  remains,  we  will  present  to  our  readers  for  their 
satisfaction.    • 

'  Here  we  leave  him,  and  as  be  sleeps,  take  a  view  of  his 
breeches ;  whicli  I  would  describe,  but  they  have  so  many  ends, 
I  know  not  where  to  begin.  He  that  would  presume  to  mend 
them  would  run  the  risk  of  a  tinker  botching  a  kettle ;  for« 
bydra-Hke,  out  of  one  hole  would  come  three  or  four.  You  may 
compare  them  to  Jason's  ship;  they  have  not  one  jot  of  their 
primitive  stuff  left ;  or  to  Dr.  Mercer's  yarn-stockings,  that  were 
darned  ipto  worsted.    The  lining  bad  served  a  lonfi^pprentic^<« 
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ship  for  itself;  and  therrfore  it  crept  to  set  up  for  Itsdf  at  tli« 
paper-mill.  *  •  ♦  •  The  crow  that  borrowed  feathers  from  her 
neighbours,  is  the  living  emblem  of  these.  Should  every  taylpr's 
boy  take  bis  owq  cabtkige,  Mr.  Doyle  would  be  ao  Heathen 
philosopher.  Doll  Kitchen,  coming  into  his  kennel  before  he 
rose,  thought  he  had  purloined  her  mop.  By  their  shreds  of  all 
nations, .  you  would  have  thought  the?  belonged  to  one  of  the 
freemasons  who  built  Babel;  but,  by  the  multiplicity  of  white 
£eas,  you  would  swear  they  had  been  campaigning  with  the  va- 
cancy. Tis  almost  incredible  so  many  cattle  sbouki  thrive  on  so 
bare  a  pasture.  Every  night  he  .dares  venture  them  off,  he's  in 
danger  of  losing  them.  Once,  when  he  lay  without  them,  thejf 
crept  from  the  garret  to  the  street-door ;  and  had  bid  him  adie« 
for  ever,  but  his  landlady  seized  them  by  an  habeas  corpus,  anC 
brought  them  to  him  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  1  believe  the  ladiei 
are  for  once  tired  of  the  breeches;  and  therefore,  as  deaft 
Glandee  says,  '  This  one  wprd  of  comfort,  and  so  I  have 
^one/  One  momingy  crawling  their  progress,  they  were  de« 
-voured  by  a  monkey,  and  the  next  day  poor  Pug  died  of  Pym*« 
disease.' 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Barrett  for  the  preservation  of  thb 
tripos,  and  also  of  the  several  poetical  pieces  which  follow  it; 
and  are,  as  the  advertisement  states  it,  '  ascribed  to  Swift, 
on  authorities  which  carry  witli  them  their  own  convictionJ* 
They  have  all  been  transcribed  by  the  doctor  from  '  a  mano* 
script  in  three  volumes,  4to.  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin/  entitled  *  The  Whimsical  Medley/  This  manuscript 
Dr.  Barrett,  with  evident  triumph  on  the  success  of  his  ow» 
sagacity,  tells  us,  first,  that  he  supposes  to  have  been  entirely 
written  by  '  Theophilus,  first  lord  Newtown  Butler,  elder 
brother  to  Brinsley,  first  viscount  Laniraborough/  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  he  assures  us,  that  this  supposition  is  a 
fact  clearly  established  by  circumstantial  Evidet:ce.'  An 
incautious  Englishman  generally  supposes  that  which  is  not 
proved.  How  much  m^re  modest  the  logician  of  Trinity, 
who  begins  by  supposing  only,  when  he  has  already  arrived  at 
absolute  knowledge  I  But,  after  all,  what  has  this  triumphant 
conclusion  to  do  with  Swift,  or  with  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  here  ascribed  to  him? 

That  they  are  authentic,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them, 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  even  in  default  of  the 
^  authorities  which  carry  their  own  conviction/  and  which 
vve  can  no  where  find.  The  internal  evidence  is,  cer<» 
tainly,  very  strongly  in  their  favour ;  not  tlie  less  so  for  their 
being  so  egregiously  dull  and  uninteresting,  that  we  often  felt 
asleep  in  the  course  of  their  perusal.  Many,  we  had  nearly 
/^aid,  mo9t,  of  the  poeg|s  which  are  published  in  every  former 
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edition  of  the  works  of  Swift,  are  heavy  and  flat  to  an  ex  • 
trcme.  It  is  hardly  then  to  be  expected,  that  pieces  newly 
discovered  at  this  time  of  day,  should  be  above  the  state  of 
the  worst  of  those  raked  together  by  th6  industry  of  former 
collectors.  Tlie  letters '  between  the  dean  and  his  friend 
Sheridan,  are  the  least  exceptionable  and  most  humorous  of 
them,  but  tlieir  Immour  ascends  no  higher  than  a  ievf  pui» 
and  dpggrel  rhymes;  and  we  have  specimens  enough^  and 
more  than  enough,  of  this  harmless  sort  of  wit,  of  which 
Swift  was  so  preposterously  fond,  in  the  old  editions.  Upoa 
the  whole,  we  can  fiud  nothhig  worth  transcribing  among  all 
these  pieces,  which  occupy  the  space  of  near  a  hundred  passes 
in  the  volume  ;  but  in  the  letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Brandreth, 
dean  of  Emiy  ,  (one  of  those  which  we  have  before  men- 
tioned to  have  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Malone  to  this 
work)  the  reader  will  find  so  nmch  that  is  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic of  its  writer,  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  present 
him  with  it. 

<  Sir, — If  you  are  not  an  excellent  philosopher,  I  allow  you 
personate  one  perfectly  well;  and  if  you  believe  yourself,  I 
heartily  envy  you ;  for  I  never  yet  saw  in  Ireland  a  spot  of , earth 
two  feet  wide,  that  had  not  in  it  something  to  displease.-  I 
tjiink  I  was  once  in  your  county,  Tipperary.. which  is  like  tHc 
rest  of  the  whole  kingdom — a  bare  face  of  nature,  without  hoifses 
or  plantations :  filthy  cabins,  miserable,  tattered,  balf-starved 
creature?,  scarce  in  human  shape;. .one  insolent,  ignorant,  op- 
pressive 'squire  to  be  found  in  twenty  miles  riding: — a  parish 
church  to  be  found  only  in  a  summer-day's  journey,  in  compari- 
son of  which  an  English  Farmer's  barn  is  a.cathedral : — a  I)og 
of  15  miles  round  ; — every  meadow  a  slough,  and  every  hill  a 
mixture  of  rock,  heath,  and  marsh ; — and  every  male  and  fe- 
male, from  the  farmer  inclusive  to  the  day-labourer,  infallibly  a 
thitf,  and  consequently  a  begjjar,  which  in  this  island  dre  terms 
convertible.  The  Shannon  is  rather  a  lake  then  a  river,  and  has 
not  the  sixth  part  of  the  stream  that  fnns  under  I/)ndon -bridge. 
There  is  not  an  acre  of  land  in  Ireland  turned  to  half  its  advantaa^e, 
yet  it  is  better  improved  than  the  people:  and  all  these  evfls 

AKE     EFFECTS    OF     ENGLISH    nTfl'lKXY!!!      SO    l/Oltr  SOnS  and  G  Si  AS1> 

CHILDREN  xvill  find  to  thrir  sorrow.  Cork  iiaji^  indeed,  a  place  of 
trade ;  but  for  some  years  past  is  gone  to  decay ;  and  the  wretthed 
merchants,  instead  of  being  dealers,  are  dwindled  into  pedlars 
and  cheats.  /  desire  you  xiHl  tiot  write  such  accounts  to  your 
friends  in  England.  Did  you  ever  see  one  cheajul  countenance 
among  our  courAry  rulgar?  unless  once  a  year  at  a  fair  or  on  a 
holiday,  when  some  poor  rogue  happened  to  get  drunk,  and 
starved  the  whole  week  after.— You  will  give  a  very  diflerent 
jajccount  of  your  winter  campaign,  when  you  can't  walk  five  yard^ 
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from  yoar  door  without  being  raked  to  your  knees,  nor  ride  half 
a  mile  without  being  in  slough  to  your  saddle-skirts ;  when  your 
landlord  must  send  twenty  miles  for  yeast,  before  he  can  brew 
or  bake;  and  the  neighbours  for  six  miles  round  must  club  to 
kill  a  mutton... Pray,  lake  care  of  damps,  and  when  you  leave 
your  bed -chamber,  let  a  fire  be  made,  to  last  till  night ;  and 
after  all,  if  a  stocking  happens  to  fall  off  a  chair,  you  may  wring 
it  next  morning.../«tt7ir,  et  versus  tecmn  mrditare  canoros. — • — 
I  have  not  said  all  this  out  of  any  malicious  intentioni  to  put 
you  out  of  conceit  with  the  scene  where  you  are,  but  merely  for 
your  credit ;  because  it  is  better  to  know  ycu  are  miserable,  than 
to  betray  an  ill  taste:  I  consult  your  honour,  which  is  dearer 
than  life;  therefore  I  demand  that  you  shall  not  relish  one  bit  of 
victuals,  or  tlrop  of  drink,  or  the  company  of  any  human  crea- 
ture, wilbin  30  miles  of  Knoctoher,  during  your  residence  in 
those  parts ;  and  then  I  shall  begin  to  have  a  tolerable  opialot^ 
of  your  understanding.  «  *  #  *  #^ 

Was  this  a  faithful  picture,  when  it  was  painted,  a  century 
ago?  Does  it  remain,  to  our  indelible  disgrace y  a  faithful 
picture  still;  alas!  ala^l    poor  Ireland! 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  present  publica* 
tion  is  the  concluding  portion  of  it,  consisting  of  **  mtracts 
from  Suift's  Remarks  on  '  Burnet s  History  of  his  Own 
Times/  from  the  original  in  the  library  of  Lord  Lansdown." 
They  are  conceived  at  once  in  the  best  and  worst  spirit  of  the 
^vriter,  with  all  his  acuteness,  wit,  and  force,  with  all  his 
bitterness,  party- prejudice,  and  unfairness. 

With  a  few  selections  from  these  extracts^  we  shall  con- 
'  elude  our  present  article. 

Preface,  p.  3.  Burnet.     *  Indeed  the  peevishness   the  ill-ni- 

ture,  and  the  ambition  of  many  clergymen,  has  sharpened  my 

spwits,  perhaps,  too  much  against  them — so  I  warn  my  readers 

to  take  all  that  I  say  on  those  heads  lvith  some  grains  of  allow- 

•  ance.' — Swift,    '  1  will  take  his  teaming,' 

1\  23.  Burnet.  '  This  person  (Mr..  Stewart)  who  was  only 
a  private  gentleman,  became  so  considerable,  that  he  was  raised 
by  degrees  to  be  Earl  of  Traquair,  and  Lord  Treasurer  of  Scot- 
land; and  was  in  great  favour  ;  but  puflered  afterwards  such  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  that  I  saw  him  so  low  that  he  wanted  bread ; 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  died  of  huuger/-.-5zy//if. 
'  A  strange  death !   Perhaps  it  was  want  of  meat/ 

P.  28.  Burn€t.  «  The  Earl  of  Argylc  was  a  more  solemn 
sort  of  man,  grave  and  sober,  and  free  of  all  scandalous  vices.*— 
£uift,    '  As  a  man  i«  free  of  a  corporation,  he  means/ 

P,  f9.  Suntet,    '  I  will  not  ei)ler  ftirther  into  the  military 
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ttirt ;  for  I  remember  an  advice  of  Marshal  Scbomberg,  never 
io  meddle  in  military  matters.  Hia  observation  was,  *  Some  af- 
fected to  relate  those  affairs  in  all  the  terms  of  war,  in  which 
tiiey  committed  great  errors,  that  exposed  them  to  the  scorn  of  all 
commanders^  who  must  despise  relations  that  pretend  to  exact* 
aess,  when  there  were  blunders  in  every  part  of  them/ — Swift. 
*  Very  foolish  advice,  for  soldiers  cannot  write/ 

P.  5-  Burnet.  *  Upon  the  king's  death,  the  Scots  pipo- 
claimed  his  son  king,  and  sent  over  Sir  George  Wincan^ 
that  married  tmf  great  aunt,  to  treat  with  him  while  he  was  in 
the  Isle  of  Jersey/— 5tt?f/"jf.  '  Was  that  the  reason  why  be  was 
aentr 

P.  63.  Burnet,  (speaking  of  the  Scotch  preachers*  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars.)  'The  crowds  were  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  their  chfirches  or  the  reach  of  their  voices/ 
— Smft.  '  And  the  preaching  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
crowd.  I  believe  the  church  had  as  much  capacity  as  the 
fninister/ 

P.  l63.  Burnet,  (speaking  of  Paradise  tost,)  '  It  was  esteem- 
ed the  beautifullest  and  perfeetest  poem  that  ever  was  writ,  at 
least  in  our  language/— 5ti'^.  *  A  mistake !  for  it  is  in  En- 
glish: 

P.  189.  Burnet.    'Patrick  was   esteemed  a  great  preacher* 

*  *  but  a  little  too  severe  against  those  who  differed  from  him.. 

*  He  became  afterwards  more  moderate/ — Suift.    *  Yes^.for 
be  turned  a  rank  whig.' 

P.  263.  B.  *  And  yet,  after  all,  he  (K.  Charles  II.)  never 
treated  her  (Nell  Gwyn)  with  the  decencies  of  a  mistress/— iS. 
f  Pray,  what  decencies  are  those  ?' 

P.  327.  B.  '  It  seems,  the  French  made  no  great  account 
of  their  prisoners,  for  they  released  25,000  Dutch  for  50/XX)^ 
crowns/— 5zw/if.  '  What !  ten  shilUogs  a  piece !  By  much  too 
dear  for  a  Dutchman.' 

P.  483.  B.  « I  laid  open  the  cruelties  of  the  churdi  of  Aome 
in  queen  Mary's  time,  which  were  not  then  known  ;  and  I  ag-- 
gravatedt  though  very  truly,  the  danger  of  falling  mider  the 
power  of  that  religiou.'--S.    '  a  wix  V 

P.  225.  B.  '  Home  was  convicted  on  the  credit  of  one  evi- 
dence..-Anplications,  'tis  true,  were 'made  to  the  Duke  of  York 
ftr  aaving  his  life :  but  he  was  not  bom  under  a  pardoning  pla- 
net.  S.    'Silly  fop  r 

P.*  586.  B.  *  Baillie  suffered  several  hardlships  and  fines,  ibr 
being  «uppo««d  (eb«  ia>t)ieEye-boasepIot}  yetdtringtblihc 
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aeemed  to  oompoeed,  and  ever  so  cheerful,  that  his  bebanour 
looiked  like  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the  noblest  Greeks  and 
Komaiis.' — S.  *  Take  notice  he  was  our  cousin/ 

P.  727.  B.  *  I  come  now  to  the  year  1688,  which  proved 
menorable,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  and  unheard  of 
Tevolation.'— 5.  '  The  devil's  in  that !  Sure  all  Europe  heard 
of  it,* 

P.  752.  B.  (doubting  of  the  leffitimacy  of  the  pretender, 
««d  describing  the  Queen'smanner  of  lying-in »)  '  Ail  this  while 
the  Queen  lay  in  bed  ;  and  in  order,  to  the  warming  one  aide 
of  it,  a  warming-pan  was  brought ;  but  it  was  not  opened,  that 
it  might  be  seen  whether  there  was  any  fire  in  it/ — <S.  « This,  the 
ladies  say,  is  very  foolish/  ^ 

P*  799-  B*  '  ^ben  I  had  the  first  account  of  King  James's 
flight,  I  was  affected  with  this  dismal  reverse  of  fortune  in  a 

teat  prince,  more  than  I  think  fit  to  ezpress/*S.    '  Or  than 
wiU  believe/ 

P.  «16.  B.  *  It  was  proposed  that  the  birth  of  the  pretended 
prince  might  be^nquired  into,  and  I  was  ordered  to  gather  to- 
gether all  the  presumptive  proofs  that  were  formerly  mentioned : 
it  is  true  these  did  not  amount  to  a  fall  and  legal  proof;  yet  they 
seemed  to  be  such  violent  presumptions,  that  when  they  were 
all  laid  t<^ether,  they  were  more  convincing  than  plain  and 
downright  evidence,  for  that  was  liable  to  the  suspicioil  of  snb- 
omation,  whereas  the  other  seemed  to  carry  on  them  very  coa« 
vincing  characters  of  truth  and  conformity/-^.  *  WeU  said 
bishop/ 

Vol.  II.  p.  669.  B.  (speaking  of  the  progress  of  his  own 
Hfe,)  '  The  pleasures  of  sense  I  did  soon  nauseate/— <S>.  '  Not  so 
soon  with  the  wine  of  some  elections.' 

The  volume  closes  with  a  Birth-day  Address  to  Swift  by 
Pamdl,  full  of  the  toad-eating  flattery  which  recommeiided 
the  latter  so  highly  to  the  poetical  arbiters  of  the  day^  and 
with  his  character  by  Granger,  almost  equally  adulatory  and 
unjust. 
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Art.  V  The  Geographical,  Natural,  and  Civil  Historv 
of  Chili.  TransTuted  from  the  oripnal  Italian  of  the 
Jbbe  Don  J.  Ignatius  Molina,  ib  which  are  added, 
Notes  from  the  Spanish  and, French  Versions,  and  two 
Appendixes,  by  the  English  Editor;  the  fast,  an  Account 
of  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloff,  from  the  description  His- 
torical of  P.  F.  rearo  Gonzalez  de  Agueros ;  the  second, 
an  Account  of  the  Native  Tribes  who  inhabit  the  Sou- 
them  extremity  of  South  America,  extracted  chiefly  from 
Falkner's  Description  of  Patagonia.  LoDgmao,  1809. 
2  vols.  Bvo.  pp.  706. 

*  THE  author  of  the  present  work,  Don  Juan  Ignatius  Molina, 
was  a  native  of  Chili,  drstineuished  for  his  literary  acquirements^ 
and  particularly  his  knowledge  of  natural. history,  large  collec- 
tions in  which  he  had  made  during  bis  residence  in  that  country.. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  celebrarcd  order  of  the  Jesuits,  of 
which  he  was  a  menober,  he  shared  the  general  fate  of  that  coxt^ 
inunity,  in  being  expelled  from  the  territories  of  Spain,  and  was, 
at  the  same  time,  deprived  not  only  of  his  collections  in  natural 
history,  but  also  of  his  manuscripts.  The  most  important  of 
the  latter,  relative  to  Chili,  he  had  however,  the  good  fortune 
to  regain  by  accident,  some  time  afler  his  residence  in  Bologna^ 
in  Italy,  whither  he  had  gone  on  his  arrival  in, Europe. 

*  Furnished  with  these  materials,  he  applied  himself  to  writ- 
ing the  history  of  that  country,  which  was  published  at  twa 
different  periods ;  the  first  part,  comprising  the  Natural  History, 
in  the  year  1787,  and  the  second,  containing  the  Civil,  for  rea- 
sons mentfoned  in  his  Preface,  not  until  some  years  after.  This 
work,  which  was  written  in  Italian,  has  obtained  a  very  high 
repQtati<*n  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it  has  been  trans- 
lated'into  the  Frt  nch,  German,  and  Spanish  Ian<^uages.' 

*  In  rendering  this  work  into  English,  reference  has  been  had 
both  to  the  French  and  Spanish  versions,  which  contain  some 
valuable  additional  notes.  Through  the  politeness  of  u  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance,  the  translator  has  also  been  fumi^ed  with 
an  anonymous  compendium  of  the  History  of  Chili,  printed  in 
Bologna,  in  1776,  from  which  the  supplementary  notes  to  this 
volume  are  taRen/ 

"  In  addition  to  what  is  said  above,  the  l^glish  Editor  has  \o 
state,  that  he  has,  from  documents  in  his  p(>sscssion,  added  a  few 
occasional  notes,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  E.  E. 
He  has  also  subjoined,  from  Falkner's  description  of  Patagonia^ 
a  further  elucidation  of  the  language  of  the  Auracanos;  and  two 
Appendixes,  the  first  containing  an  Account  of  the  Archipelago- 
of  Chiloe,  from  the  Dcscripcion  Historical  of  that  province,  by 
P.  F.  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Agueros,  printed  at  Madrid,  in  1791 ;: 
and  the  second,  an  Account  of  the  Kative  Tribes  who  inhabit 
the  Southern  extremity  of  South  America,  exUacted  chiefly  froi» 
Fivlkner's  work." 
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<  Saeh  19  the  ice^unt  which  ^  Inmslalor  has  ^ved  of  th«^ 
TTork  ibelft  and' of  his  own  Ikiditioiw  and  improfeaietits.^-^- 
11)6  first  volume  which  potitai«9  the  geographical,  and  natural 
history  of  Chilis  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  whiph  re- 
spectiveiy  treat  of  the  situation^  climate,  natural  phenomena^ 
waters,  earths,  stones,  salts,  bitumens,  metals,  herbs^  shrubs, 
trees,  worms,  insects,  reptiles,  fishes,  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
The  second  volume,  which  comprises  the  civil  history  of 
Chilly  is  divided  into  four  books,  which  describe  the  pastand 
the  present  state  of  Chili,  the  changes  which  the  country  haa 
undergone,  the  manners  and  institutioos  of  the  people,  tb^ 
noble  stand  which  the  Araucanians  made  in  defence  of  their 
liberty,  independence,  8cc.  &c. 

The  present  work  from  its  relation  to  a  country  which  is  so 
little  known,  and  of  which  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Spaniards 
bas  conspired  rather  to  conceal  than  to  divulge  the  real  sitna- 
lion,  would,  at  all  times  have  been  interesting,  but  that  in- 
terest is  gready  increased  by  the  present  state  of  the  mother 
country.  If  the  mother  country  be  subjected  to  the  fsdriFy 
of  Napoleon,  the  Spanish  South  American  colonies  should 
more  than  probably  assert  and  establish  their  independence* 
If  this  event  should  take  place  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  win,  nor  to  be  wished  that  the  different  colonies  should 
coalesce  into  one  government.  It  is  more  probable  that  se- 
parate governments  will  be  formed  in  Mexico,  Pern,  Chili 
and  Buenos  Ayres.  Of  these  countries,  that  of  Chili  is  well 
adapted  by  its  local  advantages  for  a  compact  government  of 
•sufficient  but  not  immoderate  extent.  The  Pacific  Ocean  coih 
etitutes  its  natural  barrier  on  the  West;  the  Cordilleras,  or 
Andes  on  the  East;  on  the  North  it  is  bounded  by  Peru,  and 
on.  the  South,  by  Cujo,  Patagonia  and  the  land  of  Mi^ellaii* 
The  country  itself  is  stretched  out  in  a  long  line  between  the 
Cordilleras  and  the  sea.  This  Urc  varies  in  breadth  in  pro- 
portion as  the  ocean  retires  from  die  mountains,  and  taries' 
from  IfO  to  about  9CX)  miles. 

Hie  Cordilleras  are  computed  to  be  \%[>  miles  in  breadth, 
m  that  part  of  the  chain  which  lorms  the  Western  barrier  of 
Chill.  All  these  monntains  are  of  a  prodigious  height,  and 
eodiUt  in  their  different  aspects  and  situations  ail  the  beaaties 
and  dbe  horrors  of  Ae  picturesque.— Chili  m  partly  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards  aikl  the  Indians.  The  Spamsh  part  is  situ^ 
aled  betsraen  die  fi4tfa  and  37ih  degrea  of  South  latitiMb, 
ami  k  difiiM  into  tlnrteen  provinMs.  The  couoti?  itt  repve^ 
aeotod  aa  one  of  the  most  iertile,  and  the  climate  one  of  ^' 
aaiMest  and  anst  agneeable  is  ibe  world.  Though  so  near  thai 
taopc,  the  people  an  neitinciMivnoded  by  dte  wfooce^f  tba 
heat  A  fresh  breeze  from  the  sea,  which  »  called  the  country- 
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nuin*$  watch,  springs  up  regularly  about  Id  at  dood  atid  at 
snido^t^  and  continues  for  two  or  three  hours.^^Besides 
theae  breeses  which  moderate  the  temperature, 

'  The  abundant  dews,  and  certain  winds  from  the  Aades>  which 
are  distinct  from  the  east  wind,  cool  the  air  so  much  in  suoimer 
that,  in  the  shade,  no  one  is  ever  incommoded  with  perspira- 
tion. The  dress  of  the  inhabilants  of  the  sea-coast  is  the  same 
in  winter  as  in  summer  ;  and  in  th.e  interior,  where  the  heat  is 
more  perceptible  than  elsewhere,  fiieaumur's  thermometer  scarce- 
ly ever  exceeds  25-degrees.  ^he  nig^hts,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, arc  generially  of  a  Very  agreeable  temperature.  Noiwith- 
standing  the  moderate  heat  of  Chili,  all  the  frliits  of  warm  coun- 
tries, and  even  those  of  the  tropics  arrive  to  great  perfection 
there.* 

Earthquakes  however,  which  cannot  be  reckoned  among 
'  tke  terrestrial  delights,  on  which  the  Abbe  Molina  has  so 
largely  expatiated,  are  so  common,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
aaid  usually  to  reckon  upon  three  or  four  in  the  course  of  the 
year. — But  the  author  telk  us  that  '  they  are  very  slight^  and 
uttle  attention  is  paid  to  them.'  The  cities  are  constructed 
with  a  view  to  the  recurrence  of  these  formidable  visitations; 
for  '  the  streets  are  left  so  broad  that  the  inhabitants  would 
be  safe  in  the  middle  of  them,  should  even  the  houses  fisdl  up- 
on both  sides.' 

*  In  addition  to  all  this/  says  the  author,  '  all  the  houses  bavc 
spacious  courts  and  gardens,  which  would  serve  as  places  of  re* 
fhge.  Those,  who  are  wealthy,  have  usually  in  their  gardens, 
several  neat  wooden  barracks,  whenever  they  are  threatened 
with  an  earthquake.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Chilians 
live  without  apprehension,  &c.' 

Hence  we  see  how  soon  human  nature  accommodates  itself 
to  the  idea  of  the  most  perilous  contingencies.  The  amor 
patria,  the  patriotic  affection  of  the  Chilians  is  too  strong  to 
be  shaken  even  by  an  earthquake ;  for  the  Abbe  Molina  says, 
that  he  is  convinced  the  inhabitants  *  would  not  readily  be 
induced  to  quit  it  for  any  other  exempt  from  thb  calamity.' 

'  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards'  the  Abbe  Molina 
aays,  that  '  contagious  disorders  were  unknown:'  but  this  can* 
hmlly  be  true ;  for  the  filth,  in  which  all  unciviliaed  uations  live>. 
most  in  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere,  give  rise  to  conta*- 
gious  diseases,  independent  of  the  constant  aourcea  df  coii>- 
tagion  in  the  npxious  effluvia,  which  proceed  from  the  st^g*. 
nant  waters  4>f  uncultivated  districts.  The  Spaniards  are  said^ 
to  haveinlmhicedth0  snmH-pra;  but  tha  Jndiaai  pcactise  a» 
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very  effectual  preventive  against  the  diffusion  of  this  deatriic* 
rive  malady.  For,  whenever  they  /suspect  any  person  to  be 
attacked  with  it^  they  set  fire  to  his  hut  by  means  of  poisoned 
arrows  and  bum  the  mansion  along  with  the  inhabitant. 
The  general  good,  without  any  regard  to  the  feelings  of  indi- 
viduab^  seems  in  this  case  to  be  their  rule  of  action. 

Siphilis,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  abo* 
rigines  of  America  is^  according  to  the  Abbe, 

*  But  little  known  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  stU]  less 
sunong  the  Indians*  As  the  last  have  no  word  in  their  language 
expressive  of  it,  there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  this  ma* 
lady  was  not  known  among  them  until  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  rickets,  a  disease  which  for  three  centuries  has 
been  a  scourge  to  Europe,  is  as  yet  unknown  within  the  boun- 
daries in  Chili,  and  lame  or  deformed  persons  are  very  raiely  to 
be  met  with.*  To  many  of  the  maladies^  peculiar  to  hot  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  Siam  fever,  the  black  vomit,  and  the  leprosy, 
its  inhabitants  are  likewise  equally  strangers.  No  instance  of 
the  hydrophobia  has  ever  occurred,  and  M.  de  la  Condamine 
justly  ofosenres^  that  in  South  America  the  dogs^f  cats,  and  other 
animals  are  never  afflicted  with  madness/ 

Cfaili  seems  to'be  on  the  whole,  a  country  eminently  fa- 
,  voured  with  the  possession  not  only  of  the  choicest  blessings 
i^liich  other  parts  of  the  world  possess,  but  with  an  exemp- 
tion from  some  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  which  the 
iobabitaots  of  other  countries  are  subject. 

*  it  has  none  of  those  dangerous  or  venomous  animals  which 

are  80  moch  dreaded  in  hot  countries ;  and  it  has  but  one  species 

of  small  serpent,  which   is  perfectly  harmless,  as  the  French 

.  Academicians  ascertained  when  they  went  to  Peru,  in  17S6,  to 


^  The  Creoles  are  generally  well  shaped,  and  there  are  scarce  any  of  those 
deformed  person*,  so  common  in  other  countries,  to  be  seen  amoug'them; 
besides  which,  they  almost  allpoaseis  great  flexibility  aud  activity  of  limba.--* 
F4almophJcai  Hiuory,  book  xi.  chap.  18. 

'  Hot  only  the  Creoles,  who  are  descended  from  the  Europeans,  but  also 
the  aborigineii  of  the  country,  display  equal  perfectinn  of  form.  ^  Some  au- 
thors pretend,  that  the  reason  why  none  who  are  deformed,  or  cripples,  are 
to  bs  fonnd  amont:  these  people,  is  owing  to  the  savage  custom  which  the 
parents  have  of  destroying  such  unfortunate  children  at  their  birth  i  but  this 
IS  a  mere  picture  of  the  imagination ;  at  least,  among  the  Chilians  no  trace 
•Af  so  inhanaa  a  practice  has  e?er  been  discoivered,  as  numbers  who.bw 
lived  with  them  for  years  have  positiveiy  assmfed  me.  ,  .    , 

^  t  This  fact  is  certoia.  Does  it  not  follow  that  this  dre«dfal  mslsdy  is 
never  genented  without  iofeetiMl,  and  therefore  that  it  is  p<MS&l«  to  aiiiii« 
Mate  it  ».£.£. 
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measyre  a  diegree  of  the  ineridian  *  The  liens,  which  are  seme-' 
tifiiea  me6  wkh  m  the  thickest  and  least  frequented  fbr^sts,- 
are  dHtingiiishiid  from  the  African  lion,  both  by  their  being 
without  hair,  and  th«ir  limidity  ;  there  is  ao  instance  of  their 
ever  having  atlaefced  a  Hien>  aad  a  Man  may  not  only  travel^  but 
lie  down  to  sleef  with  pecCect  securitv,  in  any  part  of  the  plain, 
and  even  in  the  thickest  forests  of  the  mountains.  Neither 
tigers,  wolves,  nor  B>eny  other  ferocious  beasts  that  infest  the 
neighbouring  countries,  are  known  there.  Probably  the  great 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  is  every  where  extremely  steep,  and> 
covered  with  snow»  serves  as  a  barrier  to  their  passage.  The 
mildi^s  of  the  cTimate  may  aho  be  unfavourable  to  them,  a»  the 
greater  part  of  these  animals  are  natives  of  the  hottest  countries^ 

The  surface  of  Chili  ia  a  sort  oS  inclined  plane,  from  the 
Ande»  to  the  sea«  The  country  is  variegated  by  inuameraUe 
rivers  and  streams,  which  are  incessantly  supplied  from  that 
inexhaustible  reservoir  whicli  is  contained  in  the  snowy  topa 
of  the  Andes.  The  rivers  flow  with  great  rapidity,  tili  their 
course  is  slackened  by  the  rising  ground  near  the  coast.  Tbej 
runj  ID  general^  over  a  stony  bottom,  the  cbamieb  are 
broad,  and  the  bank»  low.  These  are  said  to  be  covered 
with  beautiful  trees  which  are  perennially  green.  'The  waters 
of  these  streams,  which  are  chiefly  composed  of  liquified  snow, 
are  said  to  be  constantly  drunkj  and  to  be  very  salubrious.  The 
' goitre f  which  is  sometimes  thought  to  arise  from  snow-water, 
18  a  dvseac^e  from  which  the  Chilians  are  entirely  free. 

'  Lakes  of  salt  and  fresh  water  are  coiwnon  in  Chili.-  The  first 
are  situated  in  the  marshes  of  the  Spanish  provinces.' 

Some  of  these  are  from  1 2  to  20  miles  in  length.  The 
largest  fresh  water  lakes  are  in  the  country  of  the  Araucanians. 

'  In  a  valley  of  the  Andes,  inhabited  by  the  Pehuenches,  in 
34deg.  40  min.  latitude,  are  eleven  springs  of  very  clear  and 
limpid  water,  which  overflows  the  surface,  and  becomes  crystal- 
1i2ed  ipto  a  salt  as  white  as  snow.  This  valley  is  about  fifteen 
n^iles  ia  cijcuisference,  and  is  entirely  covered,  for  the  deptll  of 
sixfieet^wi^a  crust  of  salA,  whi<?h  is  collected  by  the  inhabit- 
ants  in  large  pieces,  and  used  for  aU  domestic  purposes.  The 
surrounding  mountains  aflbrd  no  external  indication  of  mineral 
salt,  but  they  iiiust  necessarily  abound  with  it,  from  the  great 
qiianttties  deposited  by  these  springs/ 

^  Mineral  Waters  are  conunon  in  Chili.    The  nawt  ctlehratcd 


*  This  e(|toBif7  is  nM>  iftit^d  hy  any  kind  of  insect  except  tiie  ehigofm 
Of  vnok^r,  m  m-y  ppi0Dfu>u0  reptile  ^  and  alLboHfb.  iq  the  wo«(|«.  and  mUa 
some  snakes  are  \o  be  found,  their  bite  is  by  no  means  dangeioiif  i  nor  does 
any  savage  or  ferocious  beast  excite  t(Vrei&in  its  plains.— I///M'i  Fojage,  paii 
ii.  vol.  3,  , 
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at^  tboBe  of  the  Spanish  settlements  of  P^4ehoes  ^\A  Ctuque*^ 
nes.  Tbe  source  of  th^  fbrmer  is  «ni  tbe  MMMMil  of  one  of  thfe 
exterior  mountains  of  the  Ancles,  fo  tli^  *«rth  of  St.  H^  k 
consists  bf  two  springs  of  very  dififeHent  <t(>m|Mrfttttiies,  one  hoi, 
«nd  the  other  cold ;  tbe  forrhe^  is  sirty  deg^re^  obdve  Hie  fraer- 
ingr  point  of  Reaumur's  thefmt) meter,  the  latter  fctif  de^es  be- 
Vom  it.  Tbey  wt  about  6igbt^  feet  dhtant,  and  therr  w«tei« 
are  uh^ed,  by  means  of  canal*,  so  as  to  form  a  tepid  bath,  which 
is  Ibitad  Tcry  efficacious  in  many  disorders,  The  water  of  the 
hot  spring  is  oily  to  the  touch,  and  foams  like  soap  MNfe;  k 
abbunds  with  mineral  aUtali,  which  appears  to  be  cowhined 
with  an  mctuous  substance  in  a  state  of  solution/ 

The  soil  of  Ctiili  is  said  to  be  so  exuberantly  impregnntetf 
with  the  principles  of  fecundity,  as  not  to  require  the  aid  of 
-manure.     It  is  alleged  that  tlie  land  in  the  :ricbity  of  St. 
Jago,  has 

*  Never  been  manured  sinoe  the  settlement  of  the  Spaniards,  a 
period  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years,  though  constantly 
cultivated  by  them,  and  for  an  unlcnoWn  time  by  the  Indians 
before  them.' 

¥ 

The  marine  substances  >vfaicfa  are  found  in  ei«ry  part  of 
Ohifi>  prove  that'  the  tmrrow  slip  of  land  which  pasaei  iiiMMr 
this  tiame  hiis  been  formeHy  corered  by  the  ocean,  wfaicb 
has  gradually  receded  f)-oili  the  Aodea. 

'  On  the  top  of  Descabessado,  a  very  lofty  mountain  in  the 
midst  of  the  principal  chain  of  tbe  Andes,  whose  height  appears 
to  me  not  inferior  to  that  of  tbe  celebrated  Chimboraso  of  Quito, 
various  flhells,  evidently  the  production  of  the  sea,  oysters, 
conchs,  periwinkles,  &c.  are  found  in  a  calcined  or  petrified 
state. 

*  The  summit  of  this  mountain,  whose  form  appears  to  be 
owing  to  some  volcanic  eruption,  is  flat,  and  exnfbits  a  plSfiti 
of  more  than  six  miles  square;  in  the  middle  fg  a  very  dt^ep 
lake»  which,  from  every  appearance,  was  formerly  the  crater  of 
a  volcano. 

'  The  principal  chain  of  the  Andes  is  situated  between  tvtto 
of  less  height  that  are  parallel  to  it.  These  lateral  chains  arc 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  principal,  but 
are  connected  with  it  by  transverse  ramifications,  apparently  of 
the  same  age  and  organization,  although  their  bases  are  more 
extensive  and  variegated.  From  the  lateral  ridges  many  other 
branches  extend  outwardly,  composed  of  a*naTl  mountains,  occa- 
sionally* running  in  different  d'u-ections. 

*  Tncse  external  mountains,  as  well  as  the  middle  aod  tnarl- 
timc^  ane  of  a  secondary  (brmation,  and  an  order  es^jcntially 
/WTerejat  Their  JUimmiU  are  gej»<:rally  more  rounded,  and  they 
consist  of  horizontal  strata  of  various  substances  and  tineqaal 
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thicknetsi  which  aboupd  ^itb  m^irine  production!,  and  6Aeii  ck* 
hibit  the:  iropi:e«$i9n8  of  animals  and  vegetables.  I  have  ob* 
served  both  in  exoavatioQB  formed  by  the  water,  and  those  made 
by  the  inhabitants,  that  the  inferioc  stratum  of  these  moon  tains 
IS  generally  a  kind  of  vjfhetBonCy  of  a  reddish  colour  and  a  sandy 
grain,  sometimes  a  quartzeous  sand»  or  a  compact  dark  grey 
sandstone ;  this  is  succeeded  by  layers  of  clay,  marie,  varioi)* 
kinds  of  marble^  schistus,  spar,  gypsum,  and  coal ;  beneath  ih^ 
whole  are  found  veins  of  ore,  ochre,  quartZi  granite,  porphyry, 
sand,  and  rocks  of  various  degrees  of  hardness. 

'  Tbe  disposi^on  of  the  strata  varies  very  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent pUceK,  .iTvd  in  these  derangements  tbe  lai^s  of  gravitatioji 
are  seldom  observed,  as  what  forms  ihe  upper  stratum  in  one 
xnountam.  I  have  discovered  to  be  the  iuferior.  in  another. 
They  m  general,  however,  pieserve  a  degree  of  r^ularity  yi 
their  mcUnation,  which  is  from  south  to  north,  a  little  tending 
towards  the  west,  corresponding  with  the  relative  situation  of  the 
ocean,  whose  currents  are  from  south  to  north.' 

Gold  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Chili.  Tlie  author 
•ays,  that  there  is  hardly  a  mountain  or  hill  which  does  not 
contain  it  m  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  found  also  in  the 
sands,  particularly  in  those  which  arc  w^hed  down  by  tbe 
rivers  and  torrents.  The  gold  is  separated  from  the  sand  by 
being  put  into  a  vessel  of  wood  or  horn,  which  is  placed  in  a 
running  stream,  and  shaken  till  tlie  "  sand  which  contains  no 
metallic  particles,  being  lighter,  is  thrown  out  over  tbe  top,  and 
the  more  weighty  particles  of  the  gold  remain  at  the  bottom*" 
llie  working  of  the  gold  mines  is  very  expensive,  and  the  profit 
very  uncertain;  though  tliere  are  a  few  which  have  beeti 
wrought  to  advantage  ever  since  the  conquest.  The  mines  afe 
very  subject  to  inundations.  Tbe  celebrated  mine  of  Peledhus, 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  St.  Jago,  which  yielded  daily  upwards  of  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold,  was  some  years  ago 
suddenly  inundated  and  necessarily  abandoned. 

*  The  matrix  of  the  gold  is  very  variable,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  kind  of  stone  or  earth  but  what  serves  it  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  to  be  seen  every  where,  either  in  small  grains  Or 
bnlllant  spangles,  under  sinrruldT  forms,  or  in  irregular  masses 
that  may  be  cut  by  the  chissel.  The  most  usual  matrix  is  a  very 
brittle  red  clay  stone.  The  salbanda,  or  the  exterior  covering  of 
the  veins,  called  by  miners  caxasy  is  as  variable  as  the  matrix; 
it  is  sometintes  of  spar  or  quartz,  at  others  it  consists  chiefly  of 
flint,  marble,  or  hornbend.  llie  principal  veins  are  frequently 
ramiBed  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones  that  are  generally  very 
rich.  '  They  sometimes  descend  almost  vertically  into  the  earth, 
and  in  those  instances  require  great  labour  and  expense  to  be 
pursued ;  at  others  they  take  a  circular  direction  a  few  feet  under, 
ground^  and  meet,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  mountains.    The 
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itfBd  eoorse  of  the  feiiu,  though  nibject  to  tome  Tftristiootb  k 
from  souih  to  north/ 

Hie  skill  and  the  bajbiu  of  the  min^n  of  Chili  ara  thus  de- 
scribed: 

<  They  are  expert  in  minings  and  in  the  art  of  assayinr  and 
refining  metals ;  but  their  knowledge  is  wholly  practical,  and 
they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  theory  or  the  real  principles  of 
the  art.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first  those  who 
labour  in  the  mine,  the  second  the  founders  and  refiners,  the 
third  the  porters,  or  those  who  carry  off  the  mineral.  In  gene* 
ral  they  are  a  bold,  enterprising,  and  prodigal  class  of  men. 
Fami]iari;sed  to  the  sight  of  the  precious  metals,  they  learn  to 
disregard  them,  and  attach  but  little  value  to  money.  They  are 
extravagant  in  their  expenses,  and  passionately  addicted  to  gam- 
ipg,  in  which  they  pass  almost  all  their  leisure  momenu ;  and 
instances  are  not  onfrequent  of  a  miner  kaiog  <me  or  two  thou- 
sand crowns  of  a  i^ight.  Losses  of  this  nature  are  consider^  by 
them  as  trifles,  and  on  such  occasions  they  gaily  console  them? 
selves  with  a  professional  proverb,  that,  ''  the  mountain^  never 
keep  accounts."  Nothing  is  more  abhorrent  to  them  than  fru^ 
gality,  and  whenever  they  find  one  of  their  companions  who  has 
amassed  a  sum  of  money  by  his'  economy,  they  leave  no  meana 
untried  to  strip  him  of  it,  observing*  that  avarice  is  a  vice  pecu* 
liarly  degrading  to  the  character  of  a  miner;  and  so  addicted 
are  they  to  ebriety,  that  those  who  on  first  joinii|g  them  are  re- 
markable for  their  abstemiousness,  are  soon  led,  from  the  tT|- 
fltieoce  of  example,  to  participate  in  the  general  intemperance. 
From  these  causes  none  of  them  acquire  property,  and  they  ge» 
nerallv  die  in  the  greatest  poverty  and  distress,  while  the  profits 
of  their  labour  are  wholly  absorbed  by  thoke  who  supply  then^ 
Wtib  provisions  and  liquor.' 

Countries  whose  subterraoeous  cootenla  are  rich  in  mi- 
neralsy  usually  exhibit  a  sterile  surface^  if  not  totally  des- 
titute of  vegitatiou.  But  in  Chtby  the  plains,  the  vallies,  and 
the  mountains,  are  said  to  be  covered  with  beantifid  traet^ 
while  every  season  produces  vegetables  suited  to  the  climate* 
The  author  enumerates  the  different  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees 
which  are  found  in  the  country.  The  soil  appears  to  be  pe* 
culiarly  favourable  to  the  culture  of  the  vinot 

^  The  grapes  in  the  highest  estimation  are  those  that  grow 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Itata.  The  wine  obtained  from  them  is 
the  best  in  Chili ,  it  is  called  Conception  wine,  and  is  usually 
red,  of  a  good  body,  an  excellent  flavour,  and  not  inferior  to 
the  first  wines  in  Europe.*  '  About  twenty  years  since  some 
vines  of  a  black  muscadel  grape,  of  an  excellent  quality,  were 
discovered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes,  and  from  thence  tran* 
spotted  into  the  other  provinces.  As  these  valleys  had  never 
Ueo  inhabited,  and  till  that  time  no  sqch  gripe  hml  been  kQow^ 
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whether  it  is  a  native  of  Chili,  or  brought  from  Europe',' 

CbHi  produces  most- of  the  Earopellu  fruits.  Forests  of 
apple  and  quince  trees  of  three  to  four  leagues  in  extent  are 
found  ip  the  provinces  of  the  south. 

♦  The  tree  Calfierchigds)  like  the  fig,  bears  twice  a  year;  in 
the  month  of  January  it  yields  large  and  pulpy  peaches,  and  in 
April  a  small  fruit,  resembling  the  almond,  of  a  delicious  taste, 
called  almendruchos.  The  pears  and  cherries  produce  also  twice 
fL  year,  but  the  latter  grdwth  rarely  obtains  perfect  maturity; 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  citrobs,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties 
in  Chili,  grow  every  where  in  the  open  fields,  and  their  vegeta- 
tion is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  trees/ 

The  fouvth  chapter  dn  the  *  worms,  insects,  reptiles,  fishes^ 
birds  and  quadrupeds/  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  de- 
tails on  these  subjects.  Man  in  Chili,  \i'hen  not  addicted  to 
those  indulgences  which  shorten  life,  attains  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age. 

'  It  appears  beyond  a  doubt/  itays  the  editor,  ^  from  the  con^r 
current  testimofty  of  all  writers  who  have  lived  in  S«uth  America, 
that  the  natives  live  to  a  hundred  more  frequently  than  Euro- 
peans to  fourscore.' 

This  is  probably  mpre  owing  to  the  uniform  mildness  of  the 
climate  mad  to  the  less  liberal  use  of  spirituous  liquors  than 
to  any  other  cause. 

CTo  be  continued. J 


Abt.  VI.  The  epiti^fan/  Correspondence  of  Sir  Sicherd 
Steele;  including  hie  famiHar  Letters  to  his  Wife  and 
Danghiers;  to  which  are  prefixed  Fragments  cf  three 
Ptaff;  two  of  them  andoubted/y  Steeie'a,  the  third  sitp- 
pmd  to  be  AdAim^s.  Faithfully  printed  from  the 
Origmak,  and  iilmttrated  with  literary  and  historical 
Anecdotes.  By  John  J^ichoh,  F,  S.  A.  £.  and  P.  2  %^k. 
8to.  1809.     Nichols  iin<f  SoB^  pp.  690. 

Mr.  NICHOLS,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for 
the  present  pubhcation,  tells  us  hi  his  pr&face  that  these  let- 
ters after  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  fell  into  the  pos-' 
session  of  his  eldest  daughter  Eli^iabeth,  who  was  married  to 
the  Hon.  John  Trevor,  afterwards  the  thini  Lord  Trevor. 
His  lordship  died  in  1764>  but  his  daughter  svrvived  him  till 
January  17B2.  The  greater  part  of  the  letters  which  aiv 
contained  in  thes^  voIiioi«i  wer^  given  by  her  jadyibip  aslipft 
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£me  before  her  death  to  the  eldest  ton  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Aynston*. 

Mr.  Nichols  purchased  the  letters  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
presented  the  originab  to  the  British  Museum.    Some  of' 
the  Jetters  have  been  extracted  iirom  variotts  publications  m 
which  they  had  previously  appeared. 

*  Steele's  first  wife  was  a  lady  of  Barbados;  by  whom  he 
acquired  a  valuable  plantation  there  on  the  death  of  her  brothei** 
who  was  taken  by  the  French  at  ^ea  as  be  waa  coming  to  Eng^- 
land,  and  died  in  France.  She  died  a  few  months  after  their 
marriage/ 

Steele's  second  wife  was  a  Mrs.  Maryf  Scurlock,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Scuriock,  esq.  of  ihe  county  of  Catermardiea. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  and  twenty 
at  the  time  when  she  became  an  object  of  the  tender  regards 
of  Steele. 

The  first  letter  from  Steele  to  this  lady  is  supposed  by  Mr« 
JNkhols  to  have  been  dsDed  Augnst  %  1707-  In  this  letiaer 
Steele  aolictts  permMwn  to  wait  on  her.  On  the  I4tb  of 
this  month  he  appears  to  have  obtained  the  interview  whtdi 
he  desired ;  for  in  the  letter  of  August  1 5,  he  thanks  her  ''  for 
yesterdw's  admission."  Steele  was  undoubtedly  well  received^ 
and  macie  great  progress  m  the  siege  which  be  laid  to  Mrs^ 
8curlock*s  heart ;  for  in  ^  letter  which  this  lady  is  supposed 
to  have  addressed  to  her  mother  on  the  foIIowin)(  day^  she 
requests  Jier  consent  and  blessing  to  her  puttiug  out  of  her 
power' to  delay ^  and  fio,  perhaps,  to  fose  her  first  aad  only 
inclination^ 

The  whole  period  of  pourtship  does  not  appejur  to  have 
exceeded  the  space  of  one  month.  But  the  address  of  Steele 
was  probably  such  as  few  however  cQuld  resist.  The  lady, 
as  appears  in  the  sequel ,  was  a  little  of  the  prude,  and  a$ 
times  either  felt  or  afi'ected  a  degree  of  reserve  and  coldness 
M'faicb  were  not  much  in  unisou  with  the  generous,  open 
disposition  and  ardent  temperament  of  Steele. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  Steele  addressed  the  object  of  his  regard  during  the 
period  of  courtship  : 

*  This  Mrs.  Jlynston  was  what  it  tafmad,  the  natimil  dMghtar  of  4rr 
Iticbani  Steeto,  by  *  reUtioo  wf  T(mi$oq  tlM  bMkwttsr. 

t  Sb«M  flifted  in  tiie  letters  n*A  Mm^  \m\.  Mr.aoQrtoA^  thoogli  Iwt 
mother  was  still  lif  mg.  ^  The  appellatioo  of  Mist  wm  Uiaa  •ppropriaied 
to  Ibe  daughters  of  gentlemea  under  the  age  of  ten,  or  given  opprobriuqilj 
to  yonog  g^Qttowonieii  reproachable  fbr  Hie  gidteesss^irrcgvliiiity  of  ttmr 
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•     TO  MRS,  SCURLOCK. 
*  MADAM,  Lord  Sunderland's  Qffidt^  1707. 

*  With  what  language  shall  I  address  my  lovely  fair,  to  acquaint 
her  with  the  sentiments  of  an  heart  she  delights  to  torture?  I 
have  not  a  minute's  qoiet  out  of  your  sight;  and,  when  I  am  with 
you,  you  use  me  with  so  much  distance,  that  1  am  still  in  a  state 
of  absence  heightened  with  a  viev^  of  the  charms  which  I  am  de- 
nted to  approach.  In  a  word,  you  must  give  me  either  a  ikn,  a 
mask,  or  a  glove,  you  have  wore,  or  I  cannot  live ;  otherwise  you 
must  expect  V\\  kiss  your  hand,  or,  when  I  next  sit  by  you,  steal 
your  handkerchief.  You  ^urself  are  too  great  a  bounty  to  be 
received  at  once ;  therefore  I  must  be  prepared  by  degrees,  lest 
the  mighty  gift  distract  me  )vith  joy.  Bear  Mrs.  Scurlock,  I  am 
t?red  with  calling  you  by*  that  name  ;  therefore  say  the  day  in 
which  yoa  will  take  that  of,  Aladam,  your  most  obedient,  most 
devoted  bumble  seorvant,     '    -•.-  Rich.  Steels/ 

to  MRS.  SCURLOCK. 
'MADAM,-.    .   .  SmithstrQ^tsflVettmuiHer,  nO^, 

'  I  lay  down  lasf  night  wHk  your  image >in  my  tboughts,  and 
have  awaked  this  nftoVning  in  the  saise  eontemplatioa.  The 
pleasing  transport  wiih  which  I  am  deligbt^fd)  has  a  sweetness  ia 
it,  atjlepded  with  a  ^raiu  gf,  ten  thousand  soft  desires,  anxieties 
and  cares.  The  day  arises  on  jny  hopes  with  new  brightness  ; 
youth,  beauty,  and  innocence,  are  the  charming  objects  that 
steal  me  from  myself,  and  give  me  Joys  above  the  reach  of  am- 
bition, pride,  or  glory.  Believe  me,  fair- one,  to  throw  myself  at 
your  feet,  is  giving  myself  the  highest  bliss  I  know  on  ecrtb. 
Oh,  hasten-ye  minutes !  bring  on  the  happy  morning  wherein  to 
be  ever  b^r's  will  make  me  look  down  on  thrones !  Dear  Molly, 
I  am  passionately,  faithfully  thine.  Rich.  Steele** 

When  Steele  wrote  the  following  billet,  his  temples  were 
probably  crowned  with  the  vine-leaves  of  the  rosy  god. 

*  OEAK,  L0V£LV  .Mas.  SCUALOCK, 

Saturday-night,  [Aug,  SO,  1707.J 
'  I  have  been  in  very  good  company,  where  your  health,  under 
the  character  of  the  n'oman  I  lored  best,  has  been  often' drunk  ; 
so  that  I  may  say  I  arm  dead  drunk  for  your  sake,  which  is  more 
than  /  die  for  you.  Rich.  Steele/ 

Steele  is  thought  by  the  editor  to  have  married  Mrs.  Scur^ 
lock  on  September  7,  1707.  But  several  days  seem  to  have 
elapsed  after  tlie  celebration  of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremony 
before  the  lady  would  permit  the  enamoured  author  of  the 
Tader  to  exercise  his  conjugal  rights.  She  is  supposed  Co 
have  designed  to  abstam  from  her  husband^s  bed  till  her 
mother  came  from  Caermarthen  tp.  her  house  in  Swallofir^ 
street.    But  her  scruples  were  probably  vanquished  befor^ 
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tins  bj  the  laipoftinittiM  of  her  lover.  The  anuitorjr  style  of 
Steele  doet  sot  however  appear  even  after  niarriaii;e  to  have 
fMetpkfi  any  alteration  in  fervent  expressiom  of  regard  or 
admiratioD,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  display  of  pru- 
deiy,  peevishness  and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  his  help- 
mate.  '  When  he  was  absent  he  hardly  safFered  a  day  to  elapse 
witboot  writing  to  ben  Whether  he  was  idle  or  busy,  dnmk 
or  sober^  he  appears  pever  to  have  been  unmindful  of  her. 
Her  petulance  and  ill  humour  seem  often  to  have  harassed: 
his  peace,  a^  occasionally  to  have  provoked  his  aversion ; 
but  bis  seosa|if|ns  of  repentment^  if  any  be  experienced,  were 
always  iDOoientary  and  evanescent  Many  of  his  letters  are 
only  short  notes  scrihl^led  as  he  could  snatch  time  from  his 
business,  or  from  those  convivial  pleasures  to  which  be  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  always  too  prone.  We  shall  quote  a  few 
of  these  scraps,  which  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  whole, 
and  which  in.oar  qB"^^9^  P'^9^  bis  character  in  a  ye|ry  fMn)able 
po^nt  of  view* 

*  DEA&aSTBBmO  ON  KARTH,  Oct,  \6,  1707. 

'  Pardon  Aieif  you  do  not  see  me  till  eleven  oVlock,  having  m^t 
a  schoolfellow  from  India,  by  whoni  1  am  to  be  informed  in ' 
things  tbi^  ni'^bt  which  extremely  concern  your  obedient  hus« 
banc^  '  Ricii.'  STEELa.' 

'  PEAE  BULEB*  DEC    8,  1707. 

'  I  cannot  wait  upon  you  to-day  to  Hampton-Court.  .  I  have  the 
West-Indian  bwineos  on'  my  bands*,  and  find  very  much  to  be 
done  before  Thursday's  post.  I  shall  dine  at  our  table  at  Coun, 
where  the  bearer  knows  bow  to  come  to  me  with  any  orders  for 
your  obedient  husband,  and  most  humble  servant, 
•    '  My  doty  to  my  mother.'  Rich.  Steele.' 

TO  MliS.  STEELEt. 

^  MT  DEAA,  DEAB  WIFE,      .  I>€€.  22,  1707* 

'  I  write  to  let  you  know  I  do  not  come  home  to  dinner,  being 
obliged  to  attend  some  business  abroad,  of  which  I  shaU  giye  you^ 
an  account  (when  I  see  you  in  the  evening);  a.s  becomes  your 
dutiful  and  obedient  husband,  Hicii.  Steele/ 

Devil  Tavern,  Temple-Bat,  Jan.  3,  1707-». 

'OEAEPBUB, 

'  I  have  partly  succeeded  in  my  business  to-day,  and  inclose 
two  guineas  as  earned  of  more.  I>ear  Pnie,  I  cannot  come  home 
to  dinner.  I  languish  for  your  welfare,  and  will  never  be  a  moi 
liient  careless  more. 

Your  faithful  husband,  -  Rich.  Steele.' 

*  Send  me  word  you  have  received  this.*  • 


*  The  plantatbn  in  BariMulosi,  left  to  Steele  by  bis  first  wife. ' 

f  At  her  houie,  Sd  door  from  Oemuin-stree^  left  hand  in  Berry-stre^Ie 


]7E  Sutie'^  Epimlafy  C'^rrefp^ndimee. 

*  »BA«  V8UK»  i\  At  might,  Jan.  9,  T7<)rr«9« 

•  '  I  WM^oiffig  hometviobannB  •go^lrol  w«s«et  l>y  Mr.  GntUb, 
who  has  kt|it  im;  ever  siocc  nueeiinfr  nw  w  he  came  ftoiii  Mr. 
lABabert'ft.    I  will  come  wtthia  la  pint  of  wine. 

Rk».  Steb^s.* 
'  We  drink  your  health,  and  Mr.  Griifith  i»  your  scn^nt.' 

^  B<EAit  PBVS,     Lor<2  Sunderiamfs  Offive,  Mtnf  19, 1708, 1 1  t/cUxk. 

*  I  desire  of  youio  get  the  coach  and  yourself  ready  as  ftooii  as 
yon  can  conveniently,  and  call  for  me  here,  from  whence  we  will 
go  and  sf^end  some  time  together  in  the  fresh  ahr  m  free  rdnfer- 
tnoe.  Let  my  hest  periwig  be  put  in  the  codch'^boK^  and  my 
amr  shoes,  for  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  well  dressed  ki  agreeable  com* 
p«ny.  You  are  vkal  life  to  yiuir  obliged,  aiftctkMiale  biisbafld^ 
Md  faunble  servant^  Ricb,  Svbeuk/ 

St,  Jameses,  Gentlem^n-Ushcr't  Tabic, 

*  VT  DEAR  PBXJE,  May  "24,  I70B. 

'  I  cannot  dine  at  home,  bat  am  in  haste  to  ^eak  with  one 
about  business  of  moment.  Dear  Prue,  be  cheerM,  for  I  am  is 
pmmit  of  what  will  be  good  nevvs  to  you.  I  am  ypofm^tt  afiec* 
Uouate,  obliged  husband,  ftlW.  Sn:%tAA\ 

*  Thiiik  of  going  with  me  thts  attemoMi/ 

'PEAR  PBVE,  JuHf  I,  1701?. 

*  I  shall  be  at  the  office  exactly  at  seven,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the 
l)eaiitiful)e8t  object  that  can  present  itself  to  my  eyea— yowr  fair 
self*     Pray  be  well  dressed. 

Your  obedient  senraot,  9mA  aflectionate  hifsban^* 
'  We  shall  stay  in  town.'  Rich.  SrEEtB.* 

'  DEAR  PRUE,  JUH€  5,  1708. 

'  What  you  would  have  me  do  I  know  not«  All  that  my  fbr* 
tune  will  compass  you  shall  always  enjoy  ;  and  Bave  nobody 
near  you  that  you  do  not  like,  except  }  am  myself  disapproved 
|>y  you  for  being  devotedly  your  obedient  husband. 

Rich.  Stebie.*" 
"  *  I  shall  not  come  home  till  night.' 

*  DEAR  PFUE,  Avg.  28,  1708. 

^  The  aflernoon  coadi  shall  bring  you  fen  pounds.  Your  letter 
shews  you  are  passionately  in  love  with  me.  But  we  m«Mt 
take  onr  portion  of  life  as  it  runs,  without  repinine;  and  I  con- 
sider ^hai  goodnature,  added  to  that  beautiful  form  GoA^aia 
given  you,  would  make  an  happiness  too  great  for  human  hfc. 

Your  most  obliged  husband,  and  most  bumble  servant. 

Bach.  Stsbu/ 

;dear  prvE]|  4u&.  30,  170B. 

'  I  sent  ten  pounds  by  the  afternoon  coach  <^  Saturday,  and 
hope  you  reeeired  it  safe.  The  waimar  iw  whiehymi  write^a 
me  might  perhaps  to  another  look  like  negkcl  and  waot  qClove  i. 
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but  I  wiB  apt  iinderrtmd  it  ao>liiittib«  ittobeoiiljrth^viiM^I. 
«KM  of  •  ^Mtinf  f^mdmBm,  mhick  caanot'  btar  my  abwoo^  vilh- 

'  I  ki^  we  ahail  Bev«r  be  ae  loof  asunder  more ;  for  it  it  not  ia 
ymtr  power  to  make  me  oikerwiae  ihao  your  aiFectiouate»  fUitbAtl, 
«Bd  ieadef  liaiabaDcl>  Rich.  Steeuu' 

Steele's  perpetual  indiscretiona  kept  hiia  perpetually  iudi* 
ge«t ;  but  bia  wife  appears  to  have  taken  mtich  better  care  of 
tbe  maio  dbauce;  and  to  have  made  a  private  purse  out  of  whick 
s|m  WB»  not  Always  very  wiUiug  to  relieve  th^  necessities  ot- 
Sir  Rieberd.     Ia  letter  d9i^  Sir  Richard  writes  lo  his  hdy : 

'  I  beg  of  jou  to  send  for  coals  and  all  things  necessary  for 
the  week,  and  keep  us  on)y  to  the  end  of  it  out  of  your  abuud* 
ance;  and  I  shall  ever  add  to  it  hereafter,  instead  of  attempting 
to  diminish  it.' 

In  letter  294  the  knight  says, 

*  I  Imve  no  hc^s  from  that  or  any  thing  else,  but  by  diat  of 
richm  t#  get  the  govermnent  of  your  ladyship/ 

Not.  17^  17l6,  letter  306,  the 

*  obedient  Ausband/  (for  this  is  a  frequent  signature  of  Sir  Ri- 
chard) tells  his  parsimonious  dame,  '  we  had  not  when  you  left 
us,  an  inch  of  candle,  a  pound  of  coal,  or  a  bit  of  meat  in  the 
home/ 

In  letter  315  we  have  the  follawiag  arch  allusion  to  the 
aaercantile  severity  witli  which  Lady  Steele  settled  her  pe- 
cuniary accounts  with  her  spouse.    . 

'  Your  man  Sam  owes  me  three-eence,  which  must  be  de- 
ducted in  the  account  between  you  ana  me  ;  therefore  pray  take 
cure  to  get  it  in,  or  stop  it/ 

The  prodigality  of  Steele  himself,  and  the  rapacity  of  his 
wife,  seem  to  have  been  continually  stimulating  bis  ingenuity 
in  contriving  schemes  to  get  money.  One  of  his  plans  was 
an  iaveation,  in  which  he  was  coucerned  with  a  Mr.  Gill- 
aofff^  for  briaging  fish  to  Loadon^  This  experiment  did  not 
aoawar  at  the  time,  owii^  to  some  defect  in  the  sts ucture  of 
the  faol ;  but  U  appears  to  have  been  since  carried  ta  greater 
perfeclioQ.  Sir  Richard  obtained  a  patent  for  his  invention ; 
and  lik%  a^oet  speculators,  anticipated  grtisa  pcofits  from  tha. 
siic^eas  o£  bis  sebeme. 

The  Mh»wiQg  extr^H^  fro«i  letter  53^  mid  iSfi,  are  very 
chmMleriatic  og  tha  aniiehle  ckaraater  oif  Stadia* 

'  Yburs^n,  at  the  present  writing,  is  mightjr  well  emploj^ed- 
in  tumbling  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  swecpbg  the  sandwt  A    i 
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174  Stede'i^Episi^laiy  Cahnpondence. 

a  teatber.  He  growd  a  most  delightful  child,  and  very  foA  of 
p)ay  and  spirit.  He  is  alflo  a  very  great  scholar :  be  can  read  his 
Primer ;  and  i  have  brought  down  my  Virgil.  He  makes  most 
shrewrd  remarks  upon  the  pictures.  We  are  very  intimate  friends 
and  play  fellows.'  '  My  dear  wife,  preserve  yourself  for  bim 
that  sincerely  loves  you,  and  to  be  an  example  to  your  little  ones 
of  religion  and  virtue.  If  it  pleases  God  to  bless  us  together 
with  life  and  health,  we  will  live  a  life  of  piety  and  cheerful 
virtue.  Your  daughter  Bess  gives  her  duty  to  yoO,  and  says  she 
will  be  your  comfort,  but  she  is  very  sorry  you  are,  afflicted  with 
the  gout.  The  brats,  my  girls,  stand  on  each  side  the  table  ;  and 
Molly  says<Jthat  what  I  am  writing  now  is  about  her  new  coat 
Bess  is  with  me  till  she  has  new  cloaths.  Miss  Moll  has  taken 
upon  her  to  hold  the  sand-box,  and  is  so  impertinent  in  her 
office  that  I  cannot  write  more/ 

We  had  an  instance  of  the  prudery  of  Steele's  wife  im'<- 
mediately  after  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials;  and  she 
seems  occasionally  to  have  practised  the  same  conduct  in  all 
sabseqoent  periods  of  their  intercourse.  The  next  extract 
is  from  letter  S99>  tlated  Sept.  S4,  l?!?^  about  ten  years 
after  their  marriage.    ' 

^  Now  let  me  answer  to  what  you  say  that  I  have  not  expressed 
any  thing  about  a  desire  of  our  meeting  again.  There  is  nothing 
upon  earth  I  wish  so  much,  provided  always  that  you  will  be 
what  you  ought  to  be  to  me,  and  not  let  me  bum  for  what  ought 
to  be  free  to  me;  and  that  you  will  have  thechildcen  in  the  bouse 
with  us ;  for  I  am  come  to  take  great  delight  in  them.' 

It  should  seem  that  Sir  Richard  was  sometimes  und^r  the 
necessity  of  paying  for  her  ladyship's  favours. 

'  As  to  the  coldness',  says  he,  '  on  this  subject  I  aLnsn^er  very 
sincerely,  that  your  ladyship's  coldness  to  me  as  a  woman  and  a 
wife  has  made  me  think  it  neceseary  to  suppress  the  expressiotf 
of  my  heart  towards  you,  because  it  could  not  end  in  the  plea* 
sures  and  enjoyments  I  ought  to  expect  from  it,  and  wkick  you 
obliged  me  to  wean  myself  from,  till  I  had  so  much  mone^y  ice.* 

Lady  Steele  died  Dec.  26,  1718,  at  the  age  of  forty  years. 

We  have  considered  these  letters  principally  as  elucidating 
the  domestic  relations  and  the  real  character  of  Steele ;  but 
there  are  several  parts  of  them,  virhich  tend  to  exalt  dur  ideas 
of  his  honesty  and  his  patriotism.  '  Tlius  when  in  1716—17, 
Mr.  Walpole  proposed  to  lower  the  interest  given  to  the  pub- 
lic creditor,  Steele  appears  to  have  been  the  only  man  in  the 
house  who  spoke  against  such  an  iniquitous  proceeding.  And 
be  opposed  it  on  the  best  and  strongest  ground — because  if 
was  a  violation  of  the  national  faith.  In  17  J7,  when  a  pe* 
titioq  was  brought  into  the  house  from  tjbe  Roman  datholica. 
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and  when  to  say  any  thing  in  tbe.fcvaurof  that  ofanoxioiis  body 
waa  to  incur  the  charge  of  toiyian  and  of  diaaffectioo  to  the 
iionte  of  Hanover,  Steele,  who  tells  bk  vrife'  tbat  he  had 
'  aimaifs  an  unfashionable  thing  called  ttmtcience,  t»  aU ' 
maiten  adjudicature  or  justice/  had  the  coutage^  the  cfaria- 
tkniitj  and  patriotisui  to  say,  that,  '  to  put  severities  ufion 
men  merely  on  accetmt  of  religion  is  a  most  grievoas  and 
unwarrantable  firoce^ing,'  and  that  we  ought  not  to  '  pur- 
sue  Roman  Catholics  wi^  the  spirit  of  Roman  Catholies, 
but  act  towards  them  with  the  temper  of  onr  religion/ 

*  When/  says  Steele,  '  I  had  adventured  to  say  this,  others  foU 
lowed ;  and  there  is  a  bill  directed  for  the  relief  of  the  peti- 
tioDen.  I  suppose  this  gave  an  handle  to  the  fame  of  my 
being  a  tory;  but  you'may,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  have  heard 
Uiat  I  am  turned  Presbyterian,  for  the  same  day  in  a  meeting  of 
a  hundred  Parliament  men,  IJaboured.as  much  for  the  Protestant 
bissenterV 

III  a  letter  to  Lady  Steele,  dated  April  22,  1717,  Sir 
Richard  says, 

*  The  scene  of  business  will  be  very  warm  at  the  next  ses- 
sioD ;  but  my  lesson  is  so  short  (that  of  Ibllowing  my  conscience) 
that  I  sltall  go  through  the  storm  without  losing- a  wink  of  sleep/ 

Contrast  has  a  powerful  effect  in  displaying  beauty  or  de- 
formity of  character  or  of  countenance.  This  is  particdlarly 
seen  in  the  characters  of  Steele  and  his  wife,  as  they  are  de- 
veloped in  these  volumes.  The  virtues  as  well  us  the  vices  of 
Steele  seem  to  have  had  the  exact  opposites  in  the  woman 
whom  he  so  much  admired  ;  and  by  whom  Swift  said,  and  * 
the  letters  prove,  that  he  was  ruled  with  a  sort  of  arbitrary 
sway.  Steele  was  more  a  stranger  than  we  could  wish  to 
two  virtues,  economy  and  temperance,  to  the  praise  of  which. 
his  consort  may  prefer  a  more  iudisputable  claim.  She  was 
a  thrifty  manager  f  but  her  parsimony  appears  to  have  taken 
too  much  the  direction  of  seliishness  and  avarice,  or  we  should 
not  so  often  hear  of  the  children  being  in  rags,  or  of  the 
larder  being  destitute  of  meat,  the  cellar  of  drink,  and  the 
coal-house  of  fuel.  But  Steele  had  many  great  and  gene- 
rous qualities,  which  throw  all  his  foibles  far  into  the  shade. 
His  beneficence  was  not  suiBciently  circumscribed  by  pru- 
dential considerations ;  but  it  was  the  fruit  of  that  amiable 
disposition,  which  despised  all  selfish  regards.  But  money, 
money,  appears  to  have  been  the  constant  theme  of  bis  wife; 
and  among  the  duns  by  whoin  poor  Steele  was  infested^ 
it  doea  not  appear  that  his  beloved  faue  was  th^  least  for-. 
ipii^Ue  or  io^poitunate,    Jh^  mode  by  ^hi9b,  shjp  appws  • 
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tos  htae  converted  t^e  luorioua  propensities  of  h^  IiuAenct 
intb  a  floorce  of  finance,  is,  ve  suppose^  not  one  of  Ihe  most 
cibaimoa  ftciueincs  of  financial  supply  among  the  aensitiv>e 
Imosewifes  of  the  day.  Steele  was  an  em  passioned  lover  ; 
bttt  the  grosaoess  of  the  appetite  appears  to  have  been  re« 
fined  by  scntusdnl;  and  the  constancy  of  hi»  attachmeDt 
merits  ample  commendation,  fiut  his  wife  seems  to  hare 
been  either  fond^or  the  contrary  upon  a  principle  of  pecnniaty' 
calculation ;  and  indeed  she  tvas  a  perfect  adept  in  the  art  of 
domestic  away.  Steele  appears  to  have  possessed  that  feli- 
city of  disposition  which  can  furoisk  ^ts  own  antidotes  against 
the  vaned  ills  of  life ;  but  his  second  scf/'was  endued  with  a 
certain  acerbity  of  temperament  which  infuses  a  double  vi-^ 
rus  into  the  sting  of  every  care.  Hie  cheerfulness  of  Steele 
coiild  illumme  the  gloomy  hour  of  misfortune  and  .of  indi* 
gfoca;  bot  the  habitually  peevish  temper  of  his  wife  was 
wont  to  darken  even  the  sunshine  of  more  fortunate  circum^ 
stances*  The  letters  prove  her  to  have  been  perpetually  dis-* 
satisfied^  and  to  have  been  most  pleased  when  she  could  make 
her  spouse  participate  in  her  discontent.  She  knew  and  she 
practised  the  art  of  teasing  with  more  than  ordinary  skill ;  and 
Stede  was  probably  permiued  to  enjoy  but  little  peace  at 
home  ^  and  if  we  may  juc^e  fiom  the  details  of  tlie  present 
correspondence^  she  often  made  no  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
disturb  his  tranquillity  abroad.  Steele  indeed  was  found  oc- 
casionally to  prove  refractory  to  the  impfrious  mandates  of 
female  sway ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  brought  back 
again  to  a  right  sense  of  his  duty;  and  made  to  apologize 
for  his  *  rebelliun.*  The  uxorious  essavisi  never  failed  ulti- 
mately  to  be  made  a  captive  by  his  weak  side^  and  to  be  ruled 
by  the  Dalilah  whom  he  admired. 


jftaT.Vn. — Poems  (never  before  published)  rcrttten  chiefly 
atBrepthilt,  in  fViltshire,  bythe  Rev.  fVm.  Lisle  Bowles. 
Vot  IV.  Cadell,  1809,  12mo, 

THERE  was  never  yet  a  poet  who  had  so  little  occasion  to 
place  his  name  in  the  title-page  to  a  volume  of  his  own  com- 
pvsitions,  as  Mr.  Bowles.  Whoever  has  read  one  of  hm 
soBnets,  is  qualified  to  swear  to  the  author  of  every  thing  that 
hm  has  written.  We  blame  him  for  nothing  in  the  present 
vehme  so  ranch  as  for  the  representation  heU  oof  to 
hb  rvadera  in  the  title  of  it.  There  iA  har%  a  sentiment  or 
an  expresrion  which  it  contnns,  that  has  not  been  three  times 
1  before^  thar  19  to  say,  once  at  At  contifls  otfC  oF 
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feacti  of  bis  ibrmer  volaoi^to :  ddt  indeed  n  so  mtuj  Motiim-^ 
but  the  tone>  the  spirit,  the  fkanner;  betfty  inch -strong  maiks 
of  identity,  that  it  requires  a  more  that  ordinary  roeitloiT  in 
the  reader  to  distinguish  the  resembla&t^  froni  a  doimnght 

copy- 

For  example,  we  cannot  undertake  td  aflSrm  that  Mr« 
Bowles^  ever  before  saw  '<  the  Form  of  Time**  pfedsdj  in 
the  same  posture  as  he  now  descrit>eshim*— 


his  scythe's  huge  blade 


Lay  swathed  in  the  grass,  whose  gleam  was  seen 

Fearful,  as  oft  the  wind,  the  tuslocks  green 

Moved  stirring  to  and  fro:  the  beam  of  mom 

Cast  a  dim  lustre  on  bis  k>ok  forloru ; 

When  touching  a  responsive  instrument^ 

Stem  o'er  the  chords  his  furrow'd  brow  he  bent^  &c« 

"  Old  timet  Holid^/'p.  5. 

And  yet  if  these  lines  had  been  repeated  to  us  before  we 
ever  saw  this  fourth  volume  of  his  poetry,  we  should  have 
kad  no  hesitatioir  in  believing  that  they  were  taken  from  one 
of  Mr.  Bowles'  former  publicatiousj  and  were  already  familiar 
to  our  ears. 

la  like  manner,  old  William  Sommers,  of  Bremhill^  though 
we  ceitainly  never  heard  of  him  before,  *ppc>uv  with  the  air 
of  an  old  familiar  acquaintance : 

*  When  win  the  grave  shelter  thy  few  grey  hairs> 
O  aged  man  r    Tby  sand  is  almost  mn. 
And  many  a  year,  in  vain,  to  meet  the  sn0| 
Thine  eyes  have  roU'd  in  darkness:  want  and  cares 
Have  been  thy  visitants  from  morti  to  mbra. 
WhUe,  trembling  on  ekist«nce  thou  dost  live. 
Accept  what  human  chanty  can  give ; 
But  standing  thus,  tinie*pajsied,  and  forlorn. 
Like  a  scathed  oak»  of  all  its  boughs  befeft, 
God  and  the  grave  are  thy  best  refuge  left. 

O  blind  and  aged  man,  bow'd  down  with  cares, 
When  will  the  grave  shelter  thy  few  grey  hairs?* 

This  is  exactly  what  we  should  have  expected  Mr.  Bowles 
to  have  written,  not  upon  William  gommers,  of  Bremlnli,  ki 
particular,  but  upon  any  other  old  man  whom  be  bad  chanced 
to  meet  l^  the  road  sidek 

Even  'Fbeocritusy  ui  Mr.  Bowies'  hands^  seeoss  t»  bare 
tvansmigrated  after  death,  and  to  have  becone  the  very  isk* 
cumbent  of  BienihiU  hinEiself. 

CfiiT.  RsY,  Vol.  19,  Octpbir,  I8O9.  N 
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*  G9rthPf*  VK*l»c<t  «tl9ve'^t)e  locid  apfti^; 
The  Mg^  pia^  W9xe  wiLb  breezy  rouroiuring ! 
So  iv<^  t\ij  song,  wbose  m\jfiic  might  succeed 
To  the  wHdmelcwies  of  Pan's  own  reed- 

More  sweet  thy  pipe's  enchanting  melody. 
Than  stireams  that  fall  from  brokew  rocka  on  high^ 
Say,  by  the  nymphs  that  guard  the  sacred  scene, 
Wnere  lowly  famartsks  shade  these  hillocks  greets 

At  noontide  sbalt  we  fie  ? 

•        «        •        « 

No ;  for  o'erwearied  with  the  forest  chase. 
Pan,  the  great  hunter-god,  steeps  in  thi»  place ! 
Beneath  the  branching  elm  (while  thy  sad  verse, 
O  Thyrsis,  Daphni^^  sofrrows  shalF  rehearse) 
Fronting  the  wood-wympl'i's  solitary  seat. 
Whose  fountains  flash  amid  the  dart:  retfeat ; 
Where  the  old  statue  kan^,  and  brows  oaks  wave 
Their  ancient  umbrage  o'er  the  pastoral  eavc; 
There  will  we  rest,  and  thou,  as  er»t>  prolong 
•the  sweet  enchantment  of  the  Doric  song  ^'' 

Mr*  Bowles  has  it,  in  comraoii  with  Mr.  Worckworth  awP 
a6me  other  poets  of  the  present  day^  to  rouse  the  reader  s  at- 
t^ntioQ  by  something  wild  of.strange,  or  peculiar  iq  thought 
or  diction  at  the  opening  of  a  poem  ;  but  the  tricky  ofi(en  re- 
peated, 19  too  welf  known  to  excite  any  expectation.  At 
first,  we  ask  the  <}uestion,  **'  How  wiH  this  end  ¥*  widi  some 
feelings  of,  ciirio^ity ;  but  when  we  find  the  constant. answer  to 
hey  as  in  the  caM  of  Mr.  WordsrWQrtb,  '^  In  th«  lowest 
trifliogy'^  and  i^  tha^  of  Mr.  Bowles^  **  in  air.  and  vapour/'  we 
800D  qi^f^  tp  feel,  the  least  interesti  and.  ruu  ouk  of  doors  at 
the  cry  of  th?.  ivolf  no  lofg^r.  TIm^  reac|er^  whor  is  not  so 
well  used  to  diis  custom  as  we  hafe  been*  will  pefbaf^  be 
stnick  by  sometbinj^  apparently  seiesin  and  awfiil  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  following  poem  ;  but  if  at  the  conclusion 
he  asks  himself  '*  To  what  purpose  was  this  gfandeur  and 
solemnity  ^  he  wili^  we  thnik,  find  reason  enoogh  in  bis  an- 
swer to  acc^uiesee  in  the  truth  of  our  observation.  We  will 
give  the  poem  entire^^  as  by  no  means  an  unfavourable  speci- 
men of  the  contents  of  the  volume  ;  and  because  it  is  not  so 
long  as  to  oblige  us  to  mutilate  it  in  quotation)  by^  wbichiWe 
aicc^^eoasble  that  a  fair  representation  auvseldpiD.  bei  given  oi 
lhfi.neritAof  poetry  t  we  also  prefer  tbe  pieGB>  as.  fiesta  print- 
ed ia  the  body  of  the  book^  to  that,  which  Mar.  Boirio^al^l^lt 
eA.^n^Q«ei{€0|^  which  is  added  iath^  appendix;  b^cdlise 
vte  ace  far  fnm  agreeing  with  Mr,*  Ebwbs  that.  li)f^  afibtf'r* 
thoughts  are  by  any  means  entitlol  ta  tfae.apjpelbtsoa  Q&  ifl»« 
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provemcnis.  And  we  would  here  beg  leave  to  stiggeit  to  him 
wbetiier  he  has  not  in  fact  injured  many  of  hu  pieces,  more 
than  he  has  benefited  them>  by  too  much  refinement  upon  the 
finished  copy  i 

*   THE   WINDS.  • 

'  When  pale  October  bad  the  flowers  adieu. 

And  Autumn  sung  amid  the  seaman's  sbrouds| 
Methought  I  saw  four  winged  forms>  that  flew. 

With  garments  streaming  light,  amid  the  clouds  s 
From  adverse  regions  of  the  sky. 
In  dim  succession  they  went  by : 
Ihe  first,  as  o'er  the  billowy  deep  he  past. 
Blew  from  his  shadowy  tmmp  a  war-denouncing  trfast. 

*  Upon  a  AraArr</«  promontory  high» 
With  streaming  beard,  and  cloudy  bmw  severe, 
I  marked  the  father  of  the  frowning  year ! 

Dark  vapcwrs  roU'd  o'er  the  tempestuous  dly» 
When  creeping  winter  from  his  cave  came  f(«rdi« 
**  Stem  herald  of  the  storm,  What  from  tbb  North  ?"  . 
'^  Shouts  awd  tb£  noise  or  battle  !"  aad  agma    . 

He  blew  from  bis  dark  trump  a  deadlier  biast; 
"  Shouts,  akp  the  noise  qf  battle  V  tbe/oa^  nlats 

Seem'd  with  hoarse  voice  to  answer  as  he  past. 
The  moody  South  went  by»  and  silence  kept; 

The  cloudy  rock  half  hid  his  mournful  mien. 
And  frequent  fell  the  shower,  as  if  be  we|)t 

The  eternal  havoc  of  this  mMat  scene  ; 
As  if  he  wish'd  for  ever  thus  to  throw    ' 
His  misty  mantle  o'er  a  world  of  woe. 

'  But  rousing  him  fh)m  his  desponding  trance^ 
Cold  EuRUs  blew  his  sharp  and  skrillingX  horn; 
In  his  right  faaild  he  grasped  an  icy  hmce, 
That  far  off  glitter'd  in  the  frost  of  mom ; 
The  old  matt  knew  the  ckwion  from  afiw^ 
^  What  from  tAe  Emtt  ?"  he  ery'd;    -  Sanrrs,  Am>  thb 

NOISE   OV   WAR.'^ 

^  Who  eoMes  in  soft  audi  skiey  vest, 
-  VtomthemikteegtonofdieWestf 
Arn  acure  veil  bends  waving  o'er  bit  head, 
Aad  showers  of  violets  at  his  feet  aie  sptfeadl 
Tis  ZEpffrn,  wkn  a  look  as  youog  and  Isirr 
As  when  his  lucid  wii^  convc^'d 
That  beautiful  and  gentle  maio. 
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PsYCHB*,  transported  through  the  air. 

The  blissful  couch  of  Love's  own  God  to  share. 

He  brings  ^ain  the  morn  of  May/ 
The  lark,  amid  the  clear  blue  sky, 

Carols,  but  is  not  seen  so  higfa« 
And  all  the  howling  winds  fly  far  away  ! 

'  I  cried,  "  O  Father  of  the  world,  whose  might, 
"  The  storm,  the  darkness,  and  the  winds  obey, 
<*  Oh,  when  will  thus  the  long  tempestuous  night 
*•  Of  warfare  and  of  woe  be  roll'd  away  ! 

*'  Oh,  when  will  cease  the  uproar  and  the  din, 

<'  And  peace  breathe  soft, '  Summer  is  coming  in  !"* 

Our  readers  will  observe^  that  of  this  poem  mucli  of  the 
effect  depends  on  tbe  CAPITAL  LETIERS  with  which 
it  is  so  profusely  garnished,  and  which  we  have  taken  all  due 
care  to  preserve  in  our  quotation.  This,  however^  is  by  «o 
means  a  new  or  utiUsuai  expedient  with  Mr.  Bowles.  An- 
other which  discovers,  perhaps,  greater  artifice,  and  of  which 
he  has  abo  been  in  frequent  practice,  is  the  substitution  of 
aurprising  epithets  to  those  which  are  natural,  but  thexefore 
oonunott  and  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  roi»ing  attention. 
It  is  of  no  consequence,  in  tbb  view,  whether  the  word  be 
wholly  unappropnate,  or  whether  even  it  be  expressly  coined 
for  the  occasion.      So,  in  the  preceding  extract,  **  beaked 

Comontory,"  '*  long  main,"  ''  diriUing  horn,"  to  which  we 
ve  ventured  to  affix  queries ;  not  diat  we  have  any  doubt  of 
tiie  poet  s  intentionally  introducing  them,  (a  doubt  which,  if 
we  had  entertained  it,  would  be  effectually  removed  by  the 
repetition  of  the  same  words  in  the  improved  copy  of  the 
poem  before-mentioned)  but  with  an  intent  to  shew  by  how 
slight  a  deviation  it  is  possible  to  convert  a  natural  and  plea- 
sing expresuon  into  one  that  is  absolute  conceit,  or  absolute 


We  have  compared  Mr.  Bowles,  in  one  point  of  view, 
to  a  coatemporary  bard  of  no  small  celebrir^r ;  and  it  may 
perhq)8  be  easy  to  remark  some  other  features  of  resemblance 
between  them.  But,  in  the  harmony  of  numbers,  and  the 
choice  and  abundance  of  po^cal  ornament,  Mr.  Bowles  not 
only  shews  taste  enough  to  disdain  the  low  simplicity  of 
Wordsworth,  but  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  excel  most 
fKiets  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  in  our 
opinion,  to  want  a  po^er  df  reflection  and  true  feeling  of  na- 


*  .aSHidliig  to  the  beiiatiful  fable  of  Psyche,  carried  by  Zephyr  to  be. 
mariMtoCiiM  ^       *-  / 

f  «  aommer h  c^nunio  inn.''  Cf/dBafUd. 
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ttiral  and  moral  objects,  which  we  think  the  bard  of  die  lakes 
lias  given  evidence  of  possessing  in  a  high  degree,  however  1m 
Toay  have  debased  his  innate  genius  by  affectation^  and  per- 
vet-ted  it  by  sickFy  sensibility. 

The  roost  considerable  pieces  in  the  present  volume,  ara 
''  Old  Time's  Holiday,''  (from  the  commencement  of  which 
ve  made  our  first  ^uotatton^  a  species  of  allegory  or  vision, 
of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend  the  sense  or  object ; 
**  The  Visionary  Boy,"  another  poem  of  the  same  .descrip- 
tion, but  more  intelligible ;  in  which  there  are  some  imitar 
tions  oi  G>llins'  Ode  to  the  Passions,  not  altogether  tuuiiic- 
cestfni,  though  disfigured  by  conceits ;  "  The  Sylph  of  Suni" 
mer/*  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  '^  written"  as  the  author  inform* 
m^^  ''as  part  of  a  projected  poem  on  the  ELBunifTs, 
Air,  Ea&tu,  Fire^  Water.'  it  contains  some  descrip* 
tioas  not  unworthy  of  Thomson,  but  we  wholly  disapprove 
of  ihe  Texts  of  Scripture^  with  which  it  is  interlarded,  how- 
eyer  fiishionable  may  be  the  practice,  and  however  suitable  to 
this  age  of  cant.  The  last  poem  wGnrthy,  from  its  nsagnitnde, 
of  particular  notice,  is  ''  The  Harp  of  Hoel,"  a  tale  <tf  min? 
gled  sentiment  and  terror,  butj  we  must  add,  of  very  jj^ttle  9^ 
terest 


M-^yilL-^Talesof Fashionable  Life.by  Miss Edfeworth, 
Author  of  Practical  Education,  Belinda,  Cattle  Rack-^ 
rent,  Essay  on  Irish  Hulls,  S;c.  3  vols.  ISmo.  Jdinson^ 
j.809/  Qd  Edition.  ^ 

THE  desigp  and  contents  of  these  amusiw  volumes,  cani* 
not  be  better  expUined  by  tis,  than  in  the  language  of  the 
fliuthor  8  venerable  father,  whose  preface  we  shall  therefore 
transcribe: 

'  My  danghter  asks  me  for,  a  preface  to  tbe  following  volumes ; 
from  a  pardonable  weakness  she  calls  upon  me  for  parental  pro- 
tection ;  but,  in  fact,  the  public  judges  of  every  woifc  not  from 
the  sex,  bot  from  the  merit  of  the  author. 

'  What  we  feel,  and  see,  and  hear,  and  read,  afifects  out  con^ 
duct  from  the  moment  when  we  cease  to  think.  It  has,  there- 
Ibre,  been  mv  iiaughter's  aim  to  promote,  by  all  her  writings,  ttaff 
progress  of  edncation,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

'  Miss  Edgeworth's  former  works  consist  of  tales  for  cfaihlren 
«^  stories  lor  youoffmen  and  woinen^-and  of  tales  suited  to 
that  great  mass  which  does  not  move  in  the  circles  cf  fashion. 
The  present  vohimes  are  intended  to  point  out  some  of  those 
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tbe  p^rU  of  this  series  of  moral  fictions,  bear  upoo  tbe  faults  and 
cs€«lkncles  of  difftrent  ages  and  classes  \  and  they  have  all 
anseti  from  tbat  view  of  society,  which  we  have  laid  before  the 
pablio  io  more  didactic  vorks  of  education.  In  the  "  Parentis 
Assistant*'  in  « Moral"  ind  in  "  Popular  Tales/'  k  was  my 
dtugbtor's  aim  to  exemplify  the  principles  contained  in  *'  Prac- 
tieU  £diication."  In  uiese  volumes^  and  in  others  which  are  to 
foUoVf  she  endeavours  to  diaseminate,  in  a  familiar  form,  some 
of  the  ideas  that  are  unfolded  in  <*  Essays  on  Professional  Educa* 
tion," 

*  The  first  of  these  stories  is  called  Eanui'-'The  causes,  curses, 
and  cure  of  this  disease  are  exemplified,  I  hope,  in  such  a  man« 
ner^  as  not  to  make  the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease,  Tbie«. 
bauld,  telliB  us,  that  a  prize  essay  was  Te\d  to  the  academy  of 
Berlin,  which  put  all  the  judges  to  sleep.  Jlmeria-^-gvve^  a 
view  of  the  consequences,  which  usually  follow  the  substitution  of 
the  gifts  of  fortune  in  the  place  of  merit ;  and  it  shews  the  mean* 
MM  of  those,  who  imitate  manners,  and  haunt  company,  above 
tbeic  station  in  society.  Difference  of  rank  is  a  continual  ex- 
citement to  laudable  emulation ;  but  those,  who  consider  tbe 
beh:\g  ildmiUed  iato  circles  of  fashion  as  the  summit  of  human 
bliss,  and  elevation,  wilt  here  find  how  grievously  such  frivolous 
ambition  may  be  disappointed  and  chastised* 

'  Madam  de  Fkury — points  out  some  of  the  means,  which  may 
be  employed  by  the  rich  for  the  real  advantage  of  the  poor. 
This  story  shews^  that  sowing  gold  does  not  always  produce  m 
golden  harvest;  but  that  knowledore  and  virtue,  when  early  im«» 
planted  in  the  human  breast,  seldom  fail  to  make  ample  returns 
of  prudence  and  felicity.  The  Dun — is  intended  as  a  lesson 
agamst  the  common  folly  of  believing,  that  a  debtor  is  able,  by  a 
fisw  cant  phrases,  to  alter  the  pature  of  right  nnd  wrong: ;  we  had 
once  intended  to  givcw  these  books  tbe  title  of  "  Fashionable 
Tales,''  alas !  the  Dun  could  never  have  found  favour  with 
fitfhionahie  readers. 

•  Man<tuvring"A%  a  vice  to  which  the  little  great  hare  re- 
course, to  shew  tb^r  secondrrate  abilities.  Intrigues  of  gallantry 
upon  the  continent  frequently  lead  to  political  intrigue ;  amongst 
us,  the  attempts  to  introduce  this  imjiroxemcnt  of  our  manners, 
have  not  yet  been  successful ;  but  there  are,  however,  some,  who, 
in  every  thing  they  say  or  do,  show  a  predilection  for  **  left 
handed  wisdom.'^  It  is  hoped,  that  the  picture  here  represented 
of  a  vtanwuvrer,  has  not  been  made  alluring.  ,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add  a  word  on  the  respect,  with  which  Miss  Edgewortb 
treats  the  public—their  former  indulgence  has  not  made  ber 
carelest  or  presuming.  The  dates  subjoined  to  each  of  these, 
stories  shew,  that  they  have  not  b^en  hastily  intrqdod  upou  the 
wader.' 

The  first  of  these  tales,  M^ich  occupies  the  whole  of  tba 
^rst  ToJume,  ^s  incomparably  (lie  b^st  ift  t^e  ^o^^W^c^fe^ 


th/ja%  dl  dMl  insight  teto  hunfUti  tittttire,  ihd  kVL  that  \ivfcItV 
of  setitiftieut  and  expression  ti-hich  \^e  haVe,  on  di&iiy  fbrhiit 
<Kx:asiniiSy  iklmired  and  praised  in  hs  fair  Author,     ncr  h>fd^ 
who  folates  the  hisWry  of  his  own  Hfc  and  dpiiiioiis,  Is  repre- 
aented  as  beir  to  an  immense  estltte,  bcciunuhitcd  dijrii%  a  I6V^ 
aiinority,  which  be  baa  passed  hH  All  the  idleness  hiid  follj  tod 
^Aeii  allowed  to  young  heirs  of  forttoe  and  ftAnifTy  by  the  Ih- 
fairest  or  carelessness  of  tlieir  gutirdiaivi.    The  habits  of  hii 
yoiith  pT>w  up  with  hiS  advancing  yeafS.    Soon  iifler  cothid]^ 
of  agCy  lie  has  exhmnted^  or  thihks  be  has  exhausted,  all  th« 
enjoyments  of  life.    To  repair  the  injiiries  done  to  his  pro^ 
perty  by  extravagance,  indolence,  and  i^nnt  of  aflrahgemdnt; 
oe  ^*  chosea  a  wife  by  the  numeration  tnble;'*  this  etp'edi^nf^ 
^hile  it  answers   its   rnmediate   purpose,   ont?    serves   ttf 
Iieq[jhten  his  disease  till  it  becomes  insupportable,  tM  he  fe- 
solves  to  cut  short  the  miseries  of  idleniMs  by  s6itide.    Soibtf 
readers  may  think  this  feature  a  little  caricatUretL  b{tt  those 
who  do,  know  less  of  human  nature  than  Miss  £dge\Vo#th. 
whose  painting  is,  in  this,  only  a  copy  of  more  thkn  one  origi. 
aal  within  the  iimiii  of  our  own  observatioA.     But,  to  pro. 
ceed — an  accident,  which  nearly  deprived  him  t^  fife,  pre- 
vents him  from  executing  his  purpose,  to  deprive  hinfisdf  of 
it.    The  cause  of  this  accident  is  his  eld  Irish  nurse,  (a  cha- 
racter of  admirable  truth  and  humour)  ^ho  attends  him  witb 
constant  iyleiity  and  watchfulness  during  a  dangeh)Ug  illness, 
the  consequence  of  his  adventure.     On  his  recovery,  he  is 
informed  tiiat   his   hidy  has  employed  t^is  interval  of  time 
in  a  difltefent  manner,  and  is  abont  to  elope  with  his  toad- 
eater.  Captain  Crawley.     Yielding  to  the  impulses  of  his 
natural  good  disposition,  he  endeavours  to  feclaim  hef^but 
in  vain.    ^Fhe  fashionable  catastrophe  is  completed,  and  fol- 
lowed by  its  usual  consequence,  a  divorce.    A  little  roused 
from  bis  torpid  lassitude  by  these  transactions.  Lord  Gleo- 
thoni  remembers  a  promise  he  had  made  during  sickness,  to 
liis  old.nurse,  and  resolves  on  a  visit  to  his  estatea  in  Irefavri. 
In  her  account  of  this  journey,  the  authoress  of  Gaitle-Rack- 
rent  finds  herself, as  may  be  expected,  quite  at  home ;  for  oiif 
own  parts,  we  Inive  hardly  enjoyed  any  thing  so  much  sincd 
We  laughed  i^rith  her  at  the  extravagances  of  Sif  Plielini  and 
Sir  Condy.    For  some  time  dfter  his  arrival  tt  Gleothoni 
Casde,  my  lord^s  Ennui  is  a  ^reatdeal  disturbed,  in  spite  ot 
himself,  by  the  strange  diversity  of  manners  and  characters 
which  he  meets  with  in  his  new  residence,  and  which  be  de- 
scribes with  so  much  humour  and  spirit,  thaC  the  reader  is 
aensible  be  must  have  felt  and  enjoyed  it.    Hie  Irish  chanu> 
te/a  are^  indeed,  oiovt  admiral^ly  sketched,  b«t  not  okm  M 
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than  tb^t  of  M'Leod,  the  steward^  a  coM,  calcalatingj  bonesi, 
sturdy  Scotchman.     His  old  enemy,  nevertheless^  invades  him 
9giiin^  and  he  with  difficulty  persuades  himself  to  change  the 
'scene^  by  mixing  in  a  fasbiooabi.e  gr^up  of  visitants  at  the 
bouse  of  the  dowager  Lady  Ormsby,  one  of  his  nearest  neigh- 
bours*    Here  be  becomes  acquainted  with  a  certain  Lady 
Geraldine,  a  most  delightful  character^  full  of  good  sense,  of 
exquisite  feelipg,  of  whim  and  of  humour.     He  Jbegins,  evetx» 
t6  suffer  ignorantly  from  the  inroads  of  a  passion^  which  all 
f^  V|fcirld  Yf\l\  admit  to  be  a  terrible  enemy  to  Ennui  -,  but 
firlieu  be  has  almost  worked  himself  up  to  an  avowal  of  his 
nen  -born  .  sentiments,  he  discovers  an  attachment  between 
%jsdy  Geraldipe  and  a  very  deserving  young  man,  whose  pro- 
apecti  both  of  fortune  and  marriage  are  blasted  by  the  faonesty 
sQid  independence  of  his  spirit.    To  the  happiness  of  dtese 
lovers,  Lord  Glenthom  has  the  generosity  to  sacrifice,  not 
only  his  love,  but  his  ennui ;  and  he  actually  eserts  himself     , 
80  poweriiilly.and  successfully  in  the  service  of -Mr.  Devereux, 
as  to  obtain  for  him  a  situation  which  enables  him  to  possess 
the  object  of  his  wishes.    Another  great  advantage  attendant 
oil  Lord  Glenthom's  visit  at  Ormsby  Villa,  is  that,  from  the 
attepitions  both  of  Devereux  and  his  mistress,  who  have  pene- 
tration enough  to  c&scover  and  elicit  the  natural  good  sense 
which  forms  the  basis  of  his  character,  he  begins  to  thil^k  well 
of  hia  own  abilities,  wfaMi  is  a  great  step  towai:ds  the  im^ 
iprovfsiettt  of  them. 

'^e  Etimi,  ^hich  again  begins  to  steal  uppn  him  after  the 
inarriagfi  of  L^dy  (3eraldine,  is  shortiy  after  diverted  by  t:ir- 
cumftaiicea  which^  whatever  length  of  quotation  they  may 
lead  us  into,  we  cannot  be  so  unjust  as  not  to  detail  in  ]M[is3 
£dgeworth's  own  words. 

*  I  remember  to  have  beard,  in  some  prologue  to  a  tragedy, 
that  the  title  of  pity  and  oflove,  whilst  it  ovemrbelms,  fertilizes 
the  soul.  That  itisay  deposit  the  seeds  of  fertilization,  1  believe  ; 
but  sometime  must  elapse  before  they  germinate :  on  the  ftrst  re- 
tijfing  of  the  tide,  the  prospect  4s  barren  and  desolate.  I  wa& 
absolutely  inert,  and  almost  imbjecile  for  a  considerable  time, 
after  the  extraordinary  stimulus,  by  which  1  had  been  actuated, 
was  withdrawn.  I  was  in  this  state  of  anatby,  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Ireland ;  nor  was  I  roused  in  the  least  by  the  first 
news  of  the  disturbances ;  the  intelligence,  however,  so  much 
alarmed  my  English  servants,  that,  with  one  accord,  they  left 
me  ;  nothing  could  persuade  them  to  remain  longer  in  Ireland. 
The  parting  with  my  English  gentleman  affected  my  lethai^ic 
selfishness  a  little.  His  loss  would  have  been  grievous  to  such  a 
helpless  being  as  I  was,  had  not  bis  place  been  immediately  sup- 
plied by  that  half-witted  Irishman,  Joe  E:dly,.who  bad  ingra- 
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tiftted  bimself  w\th  me  by  a  aistiii^  «r  AnXktf  and  siBiplieitf» 
and  by  Miffeniig  himself  to  be  cootHmally  my  l«^;Mas  tlock, 
atlbe  mme  timewben^  io  imititieiiof  LadyOenddine,  Itimugta. 
il  neoesttry  to  have  a  butt.  I  revMmber  be  ilrst  caimbi  my 
jAotice  by  a  strange  ansirer  to  a  feiy  simple  question.  |  tshcj^ 
^<  What  noise  is  that  I  bear?'*  '*  Mr  laid,  said  he,  **  ii  is«i^ 
the  siogingr  in  my  ears ;  I  have  bad  it  tbem  six  months/*  Tms 
fellow,  the  son  of  a  bricklayer,  bad  oriftoaHf  been  intended  (m 
a  priest,  and  he  went,  as  ha  told  me,  to  the  colle^  of  Mayoootb* 
to  study  his  ktuMniiiei ;  but,  imliieUlT,the  charms  of  some  Irish 
tiekHse  came  betwnen  Mm  and  the  amr.  He  lired  in  a  cabin 
on  lofe,  till  be  wns  weary  of  bis  smeke«dritd  Hebise,  and  then 
thcNigbt  it  eatucamUiU  to  tnm  sarvfHg^num,  as  be  could  play  on  the 
flute,  and  beusb  a  coat  remarkabW  well,  wbieh  be  kmud  at  May- 
nootb,  by  brushing  Ibe  coats  of  ms  snperiars.  Though  he  wm 
wiUing  to  be  bnmbad  at,  Joe  Ketty  cmibi  in  his  torn  laugh ;  and 
he  now  ridienled,  without  mercy,  the  pnsManimity  of  ibe  English 
JRenegadou,  as  he  called  the  servants  who  had  just  left  my  eer- 
▼ice.  He  assured  me  that,  to  hi*  knowledge,  there  was  no  man- 
ner of  danger,  except  a  man  f  referred  heing  afrmd  of  Us  ovm 
skadtym,  which  ^ome  did^  rtther  thmi  hate  noikmg  to  IsUr  ofar  €»- 
Ur  Into  reeokitione  abc^t,  with  same  of  ike  epirited  men  m  tke 
chair. 

*  Unwilling  to  be  dtstuibed,  I  readily  believed  all  that  lulled  me 
into  security.  I  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  reading  thepiiblic 
papers,  and  when  they  were  read  to  me,  I  did  not  credit  any 
paragraph  that  militated  against  my  own  opinion.  Notbing 
^uld  awaken  me.  I  remember,  one  day  lying  yawning  on  my 
sofs,  repeating  to  Mr.i  M'Leod,  who  endeavoived  to  open  my 
eyes  to  the  situation  of  the  country,  "  Pshaw,  my  dear  sir ;  there 
i»  no  danger,  be  assured ; — none  at  all— not  at  alL  For  mercy% 
sake^  talk  to  me  of  something  diverting,  if  you  would  keep  mn 
a\7ake ;  time  enough  to  think  of  these  things,  when  they  come 
nearer  to  us." 

'  Evils  that  were  not  immediately  near  me,  had  no  power  to 
«fiect  my  imagination.  My  tenantry  had  not  yet  4eeo  oon* 
taminatcd  by  the  epidemic  infection,  which  broke  out  soon  aflMor 
with  such  violence,  a^  to  threaten  the  total  destruction  of  aUcivl 
order.  I  had:  lived  in  England — I  was  nnacquainted  with  tbe 
causes  and  the  progress  of  the  disea^,  and  I  had  no  notion  of  my 
danger ;  all  I  knew  was,  that  some  houses  had  been  robbed  oip, 
arms,  and  that  there  was  a  set  of  desperate  wretches  called  dis* 
Jenden  ;  but  I  was  annoyed  only  by  tbe  rout  that  was  now  made 
about  them.  Having  been  used  to  the  regular  course  of  justice* 
which  prevailed  in  England,  I  was  more  shocked  at  the  sumoMiry 
proceedings  of  my  neighboum,  than  alarmed  at  the  symptoms  of 
ifisarrection.  Whilst  my  mind  was  in  this  mood,  I  was  provoked 
by  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  violent  party,  which  wounded  my 

KTSonal  pride,  and  infringed  upon  my  imagined  ooniequenee.  My 
stcXrhnitheE^s  forge  w^  searched  for  pikes,   his  house  ran* 
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8acked>  bed  iind  Mffrw^  at  p«inUe  hiding  places,  wete  cut  open ; 
by  accidtnt^  or  from  pritatc  malice,  he  received  a  shot  in  tiU 
arito,  ntKl,  thou^  not  the  tlif^test  cause  of  bUspiqioD  cooUi  be 
fgQ9d  against  bioit  the  party  left  hitu  wilii  a  broken  arin«  and 
the  consolation  of  not  being  sent  to  jail  as  a  defender.     Without 
nMJung  any  allowance  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  my 
ootrntry,  my  indig^nation  was  excited  in  Ihe  extreme,  by  the  in* 
jury  done  to  my  foster«brother ;  h»  sufFeringss  the  tears  of  his 
mMher»  the  taunts  of  Mr,  now  Captein  liardcastle,  and  the  op* 
position  made  by  his  party,  called  forth,  all  the  faculties  of  my 
mind  and  body.    The  poor  fellow,  who  was  tbe  subject  of  tbia 
contest,  shewed  the  beat  disposition  imaginable;  he  wascxces* 
sirely  gratefol  to  me  for  interesting  myself  to  get  him  jasttce  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  found  that  parties  ran  high  against  me,  be 
earnestly  disanaded  me  from  persisting.     '<Let  it  drop  an't 
plase  your  honour ;  my  lordt  let  it  drop,  and  don't  be  making  of 
yourself  inimies  for  the  likes  of  me.     Siii^,  what  signifies  my 
arm»  aad,  before  the  next  assizes,  shan't  I  be  as  well  as  ever,  arm 
and  all,"  continued  he,  trying  to  appear  to  move  the  arm  with- 
out pain.     **  And  there's  the  new  bellmvs  your  lionoor  has  give 
me ;  it  does  my  heart  good  to  look  at  'em,  and  it  won't  be  long 
before  1  will  be  blowing  them  again  as  stout  as  ever ;  and  so 
God  bless  your  honour,  my  lord,  and  think  no  more  about  it — let 
it  drop  entirely,  and  don't  be  bringing  yourself  into  trouble." 
^  Ay,  don't  be  brin^png  yooraelf  into  trouble,    dear,"  added 
Elinor,  who  seem'd  half-distracted  between  lier  feelings  for  her 
SOD,  and  her  fears  for  me;  ^'  its  a  shame  to  think  of  the  way 
they've  treated  Christy «-but  there's  no  help  now,  and  its  best 
pot  to  be  making  bad  worse :  and  so,  as  Christy  says,  let  the 
thing  drop,  jewel,  and  don't  be  bringing  yourself  into  trouble ; 
you  don't  know  the  nature  of  them  i>€ople,  dear--«you  are  too    . 
Mnoci-nt  for  them  entirely,  and  myself  does  not  know  ibe  mis« 
chief  they  might  do  j^ee#."     "  True  for  yp,"  pursued   Christy; 
**  I  would  n't  for  the  bt  st  cow  ever  1  fee,  that  your  lionour  ever 
lam't  a  sentence  about  me  or  my  arm  ;  and  it  is  not  for  such  zs 
we  to  be  minding  every  httle  accident — so  (lod  lend  you  long 
lifo,  and  don't  be  plaguing  yourself  to  death ;  let  it  drop»  and  I'U 
dieep  well  tlie  night,  which!  did  not  do  the  week,  for  thinking  of 
»U  the  trouble  you  got,  and  would  get,  God  presafve  ye."     This 
gistserous  fellow's  eloquence  produced  an  effect  directly  contrary    . 
f6  what  was  intended;  both  my  feelings  and  my  pride  « ere  no# 
nore  warmly  interested  in  his  canse.    1  insisted  upon  bis  swear* 
kig  examinations  before  Mr.  M*Leod,  who  was  a  justice  of  th« 
peaoe.    Mr.  M*Leod  behared  with  the  utmoHt  steadiness  and 
ianpartiality ;  and  in  this  trying  moment,  whan  "  it  wa»  infamy 
ft»  seem  my  friend/'  he  defended  my  conduct  calmly,  but  reso* 
lately,  in  private  and  in  public,  awi  gave  his  unequivocal  testr* 
mony,  in  liew  but  decided  words,  in  favour  of  my  iniifred  teaant, 
1  AooU  haivc  respected  Mr.  M'Leod  more,  if  I  bad  not  attri* 
b«|cd  thb  toaduct  Ui  bis  4^siee  of  beinf  retwufd  for  9ae  ot  4iuf 
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borougbs  at  the  approtchiiig^  clectioo*     Il«  €iid«avoui«d»  with 
perseverio^  jj^oodoes*,  to  coavioce  me  of  the  reality  of  tbe  danfer 
of  ibe  country.   My^  eyes  werej  with  mach  diffiottlty«  farced  open 
«o  far  as  to  perceive,  tbat  it  uraa  necesaary  to  take  an  active  part 
io  public  af&ira  to  viodicate  my  loyalty*  and  to  do  away  the 
prejudices  that  were  enttrtained  againat  me ;  nor  did  my  in- 
credulity^  as  to  the  magnitude  of  tike  peril,  prevent  me  from 
making  exertions-  essential  to  the  defenee  of  my  own  cfaaracter, 
if  not  to  that  of  the  nation.    How  few  act  from  purely  patriotic 
and  rational  motives!  At  aU  eveats,  I  acted,  and  acted  witk 
energy ;  and  certaiidyi  at  ibis  period  of  aay  li£;«  i  felt -no  eoQui« 
Party-spirit  is  an  efFectual  cure  A>r  ewMii ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  lor 
this  reason,  that  so  many  are  addicted  to  its  intttaapetance.    AU 
my  passions  were  roused,  and  my  mind  and  body  kept  in  conti- 
nual activity.     I  was  either  gallopio^r,  ar  haraaguing,  or  pacing, 
or  hoping,  or  fighting,  and  so  long  as  it  was  said  that  i  couhl 
not  sleep  in  my  bed,  I  slept  reniarkahlv  well,  and  never  bad  so 
good  an  appetite  as  when  I  was  in  howly  danger  of  having  no- 
thing to  eat.     Tkt  rebrU  vere  vp^  and  ike  rthck  veere  dovu^  and 
Lord  Glenthorn's  spirited  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  indefatiga* 
ble  exertions  in  the  field,  weae  the  theme  of  daily  euloc^um 
among  my  convivial  companions,  and  imtaediate  dependantSr 
But,  unfortutialely,  tny  suddrn  activity  gained  me  no  credit 
amongst  the  violent  party  of  my  neighbours,  who  persisted  to 
their  suspicions;  and  my  reputation  was  now  uill  more  injured 
by  the  alternate  charge  of  being  a  trimmer,  or  a  traitor.     Nay,  I 
was  further  ei^posed  to  another  danger,  of  which,  from  mv  igno* 
fance  of  the  country,  I  could  not  possibly  be  aware.     The  dis^ 
alKcted  themselves,  as  I  afterwards  found,  really  belie\*ed  that, 
as  I  had  not  begun  by  percccuting  the  poor,  1  nius^t  be  a  favourer 
of  the  rebels;  and  all  that  I  did  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice, 
they  thought  whs  only  to  give  a  colour  to  the  thtnp:,  till  the  pro« 
per  moment  should  come  for  my   declaring   myself.    Of  tbta 
absurd  and  perverse  mode  of  judging,  I  had  not  the  slightest 
conception;  and  1  only  laughed  when  it  was  hinted  to  me.     My 
treating  the  matter  so  lightly  confirmed  suspicion  on  both  sides^ 
At  this  time  all  objects  were  so  magnified  and  distorted  by  the 
mist  of  prejudice,  that  no  inexperieneed  eye  could  jud<^  of  their 
real  proportions  ;  neither  party  could  believe  the  simple  truth, 
that  my  hardiness  to  act  arose  from  the  habitual  itiettia  of  my 
mind  and  body. 

*  Whilst  prepossessions  were  thusstrsing,  the  time,  the  important 
#tne,  in  irelaod  the  most  iniportant  season  of  the  year,  the  assizes, 
arrived*  My  foster-brother *s  caune,  or  as  it  was  now  generally 
0alled«  Lord  6Iendiom*scause,  came  on  to  be  tried.  I  spared 
no  expense,  I  spared'  no  ewKtions:  i  feed  the  ablest  counsel ; 
and,  aot€CMitent  with  Inviiig  tbem  to  be  imtmeted  by  my  at« 
totney,  I  eaplaiiied*  the  afibiti  to^  ihem  myafcif  with  indefatigable^ 
joeal.  Om  of  the  bMsyany  whom  I  had  se^n,  or  by  whooi  f  hail 
||m»  aoKAi  in  my  fammw  Wrt  MUe  >f  ffxisteweei  at  iwttfe  w^r* 
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iBf -place  n\  England,  could  n<vt  fcfrain.from  expressing  Km 
ntoMhoMDt  at  my  change  of  character :  he  could  scarcely  be* 
ievrthat  1  «sas  the  same  Lord  Glenthom,  of  whose  indoleiiceand 

eaaai  he  bad  fomerly  heaid  and  seen  so  much Alas?  all 

w^  aethritj,  all  my  anerey,  on  the  present  occasion,  proved  in- 
•flsctttal.     Af^er  a  dreadM  nuantity  of  (klse  swearing/ the  jury 

Cafcssed  themseWes  saltsfied;  and,  without  retiring  fvom  the 
31,  aequitted  the  persons  who  hail  assaulted  my  foster-brother. 
The  martilication  of  this  legal  defeat  was  not  all  that  I  had  to 
«ndm« ;  the  vielorioMa  party  nobbed  me,  as  I  passed  sometime 
aftarwaids  through  a  neighbouring  towi^  where  Captatn  Hard- 
caalla  and  his  friends  had  been  carousing.  I  was  hooted,  ani( 
ftked,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  life.  I,  who  but  a  Ibir 
naonths  ago,  had  imagined  myself  possessed  of  nearly  despotic 
yower;  but  opiiwoii»  had  changedi  anil,  on  opinion,  alftiostalf 
fowcr  is  founded.  Na  individual,  unless  he  possesses  nncointnonr 
cloqaence,  joined  to  personal  intrepidity,  can  withstand  the  com- 
linatiott  of  nnmbera  and  the  force  of  prejudice. 

♦Such  was  the  result  of  ray  first  public  exertions !  yet  I  was 
BOW  happier  and  better  satisfied  with  myself  than  I  had  ever 
ieeii^  before.  I  was  not  only  conscious  of  having  acted  in  ir 
manly  and  gencroiM  manner ;  but  the  alarms  of  the  rebels,  and 
•f  the  Frencfa^and  of  the  loyalists;  and  the  parading,  and  the 
gallepiiig,  and  tlie  quarrelling,  and  the  continnal  agitation  iu 
which  I  was  kept,  whilst  my  character  and  life  were  at  stake, 
lelievcd  me  efiectually  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  ennui.'    . 

<  XJufortunatdy  for  nu}  aays  Lord  Glealbom  after  thi» 
felatiooy '  the  reMlkoiv  ip  Ireland  was  soon  quelled^ *£R|tiri 
vesuoies  bes  eo^pire.  A  aecood  visit  at  Ormaby  villa  doea 
9iay  thing  nfther  than  dissipate  it,  as  nMiy  be  evident  Iroai 
the-  htimorous  account  which  be  gives  of  a  party  foniKd  fov 
(is-  eBtertaiomeot  to  visit  the  lakes  of  KiUame^. 

^  I  was  assured,  however,  by  Lady  Ormaby,  that  I  could  not 
kel^  being  enchanted  with  the  lake  of  Killamey.  The  party 
waa  arrai^ed  by  this  lady,  who,  having  the  preceding  summev 
aaeis  ase  captivated  by  Lady  Geraldine,  and  pitying  my  disap-^ 
p«illtinent,  hadfbrvied  the  obliging  desk^n  of  restoring  my  spirits- 
and  marrying  ase  to  one  of  her  near  relationa.  She  calculated^ 
Aatr  as  1  had  been  charmed  by  Lady  Geraldine's  vivacity,  I 
must  be  enchanted  with  the  fine  spirits  of  Lady  Jocunda  Lawler. 
^  far  were  the  thoughta  of  marriage  frqin  my  imagination,  f 
enly  wa!»  sorry  to  find  a  young  lady  smuggled  into  our  party^ 
because  1  was  afraid  aha  would  be  troi^lesome :  but  I  sesalvM 
to  be  quite  passive  upon  all  occasiops  where  attentions  to  the 
f^  sex  are  sometimes  expected.  My  aanii,  or  my  hand,  or  mf 
esststanee  in  any  manner,  1  waa  detenwined  not  to  o&r»  tnk 
lounging  indifference^  which  seme  fiwhionable  young  men  aflect 
iWffrdaiadiesy  I  really  felt;  iiii4  beiMea  neboojr  puodi  mpm« 
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tied  ladies,  tb»f«i>bioA  was  ■K)tl  convenient  to  my  iB^  I« 

ny  state  of  torpor  I  was  oat,  howcier,  long  left  10  pe»ce.  Lad  j 
Jocunda  was  a  bidi-bred  toi^i»  wb»  made  it  a  rule  to  say  «Bi 
do  what  sbe  pleased.  In  a  famsned  diflferent  ways  I  was  caUed' 
upon  to  admiie  ber  charmiag  spirits.  I  hated  to  bei:dled«pesi 
to  sdmire  any  thing.  The  rattling  v#ioe,  bud  laughter^  ^ippant 
wit,  and  hoioen  gaiety  of  Lady  Joenoda^  disgusted  me  beyond 
expression.  A  tbonsand  timea  on  the  journey  I  wisbe^  my$di 
^iedy  askc^  in  my  own  eastk.  ArrhFed  at  Killarney^  snda 
Mowing  of  koms,  such  boating,  sach  seeing  ^fproqteets,  sock 
prosing  of  guides,  all  telling  us  what'  to  admire ;  then  sudi  «x-> 
clamations,  and  such  clan^ering,  1  was  wdked  wid  aUced 
till  I  was  half  dead,  i  wished  the  rocks»  and  the  hanging  woods 
and  the  fflens,  and  the  water*falU,  and  the  myrtles,  and  the 
upper  and  lower  lakes,  and  the  islands  of  Mucruss,  and  Muoross 
abbey ;  and  the  purple  mountain,  and  the  eagle*s  nest,  and  the 
grand  Turk,  and  the  lights  and  the  shades,  and  the  echoes,  and 
above  all,  the  Ladv  Jocunda,  fairly  at  the  deril.  A  nobleman  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  the  politeness  to  invite  ns  to  see  a  «tag- 
hunt  upon  the  water.  The  account  of  this  diversion,  which  1  bad 
met  with  in  my  euide  to  the  lakes*^  promised  well,  I  consented 
10  stay  another  day:  that  day  I  really  was  revised  by  this  ajxc- 
Iscle,  for  it  was  new«  The  sublime  and  the  beautiftil  had  no 
charms  for  me :  novelty  is  the  only  power  that  could  waken  me 
from  my  lethargy ;  perhaps  there  was  in  this  spectacle  somethiog 
more  than  novelty.     The  Romans  had  recourse  to  diows  of 


'*  The  stag  trrotued  from  the  woods  that  tkirt  the  HlenM  mountain,  m 
vhitlithcre  are  many  of  these  aDtmaU  that  rub  wild  }  the  bottons  amd  eidea 
of  thanomtaint  areooverod  with  woods,  and  the  declinties  are  so  lon^  aa* 
stetp,  thatnohorte  coalfl  either  make  his  i%aj  to  the  bottom,  or  climb  these 
impiacticable  hiils,  it  ia  impossible  to  follow  the  hunt  either  by  land  or  oa 
horw4Miclb  The  spectator  enjoys  the  diversioa  ou  the  lake,  where  the  017 
■M  hoatids,  the  haraiony  of  the  horn,  resoundinf  from  the  hilfs  on  every  side, 
the  apifeuat  shouts  of  joy  along  the  ralleys  ami  moantains,  which  are  oftew 
lined  with  foot  people,  who  come  in  vast  nmnhars  to  partake  aad  assinas 
the  divenioiiy  «e-ccho  from  hill  to  liiiJ,  and  give  the  highest  glee  tfhd  satia. 
factioBy  that  the  imagination  can  conceire  possible  to  arij»c  from  the  cha^e; 
and  perhaps  caa  00  where  be  enjoyed  with  that  spirit  and  «ublljne  el<?\-atioa 
of  soul,  that  a  thorongh-bred  sportsman  feels  at  asta^-hmit  at  Kitlmrncy. 
There  is,  howerer,  one  imminent  danger 'which  awaits  him,  that  in  bia  nap- 
tares  and  extasies  he  nay  foi|ret  himself,  and  juirp  out  of  the  boat :  wfae« 
hotly  pursued  and  weary  with  the  constant  difficulty  of  making  his  way  with 
his  ramified  antlers  through  the  woodfi,  the  stag,  tcrriflcl  by  the  cry  of  bis 
open-mouthed  pursaen,  almost  at  his  heels,  now  h>oks  to^vards  liie  lake  as 
his  last  nesaorce — ^then  pauaet  and  k>oks  upwards ;  hot  the  hills  are  insur- 
motrntable,  and  the  woods  refuse  to  shelter  him :  the  hounds  roar  with  re- 
doubled ftary  at  the  sight  of  their  victim— he  plunges  into  the  lake.  He 
escapes  but  for  a  iew  mintitaa  from  one  meiciicss  enemy  to  ial!  iuto  trie  bands 
of  another:  the  shonling  boatmen  surround  tlieii*  viciirr,  throw  coads 
rotmd  his  mageslic  antlers— -be  is  haltered  nnd  drag^  to  shurp;  while  the 
big  tean  foil  down  hisfhce,  and  his  heaving  sides  and  panting  flanks  speak 
tus  agenies;  the  ksan-searchii^  knife  driuks  bis  blood,  And  savages  exult  at 
his  nplriag  groan.' 
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wi1dbM9t9  mud  glftAfoh^  \6  f ^Kete  therr  ertnrn.  At  all  etents,  f 
was  kept  awtke  this  wMe  momtfr^^,  tliotigh  I  cannot  say  that  t 
JkU  in  9ttek  extanr9  a$  to  beim  A17  {mntineni  danger  of  jmnping 
•9iaf  ike  boat.  Of  oor  journey  back  to  KiHarncy,  I  remetnbfer 
noCbinff  but  my  bemj  discomfited  by  Lady  Jocunda's  practical 
jeita  and  overpowering^  gi^tety.  When  she  addressed  herself  to 
me,  my  answen  were  as  constrained  and  concise  as  possible;  and 
as  I  was  afterwards  told,  I  seemed  at  the  close  of  my  reply  to 
•aoh  intemoftatWe  of  her  Lady. 'Chip's,  to  answer  witfc  Oden's  pro-- 
pbetess,  "  NoxD  tny  ucary  fipM  I  close,  fane  me,  leave  rue,  to  re- 
f09e  7*'  This  she  never  did  till  we  parted,  snd  at  that  moment  f 
Mieve  my  salisfaction  appeared  so  visible,  that  Lady  Ormsby 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  me.  Arrived  at  m^  own  castle,  I  threw 
mjrself  on  my  bed,  quite  exhausted.  I  took  three  hours  additional 
sleep  every  day  fbr  a  week,  to  recruit  my  strengfth,  and  rest  mj 
nerves,  after  all  that  I  had  been  made  to  suffer  by  this  youngs 
lady's  prodigious  animal  spirits/ 

The  atory  now  draws  towards  its  denouemettt.  Lord 
Glenthoru  is  advertised  by  an  anonymous  letter,  of  a  design 
against  his  life,  form«d  by  a  gang  of  united  Irishmen;  and, 
on  enquiry,  discovers  that  his  valet,  Joe  KeUy,  ia  one  of  the 
number.  With  admirable  invention  and  presence  of  mind,  . 
and  great  personal  courage,  he  contrives  tne  means  to  take 
the  traitors  in  their  own  snare.  Among  die  rest  (in  con- 
sequence of  a  mistake,  as  is  afterwards  found)  Owen,  one  of 
uiy  Lord  a  footer-brothers,  and  son  te  kia  nurse  Elinor,  is 
apprehended.  The  poor  mother,  in  an  agony  of  teavs  and 
laaientatian,  implores  Lord  Glenthorn  to  commit  the  criari-* 
•al  act  of  cotmiving  at  his  escape.  He  resii>ts  her  entreaties 
Miih  great  difficulty,  but  positively, 

*  It  is  impossible:  my  good  Elinor,  urge  me  no  farther:  ask 
any  thing  else,  and  it  Uiall  be  granted,  but  this  is  impotstble/ 
As  I  spoke,  I  endeavoured  to  raise  her  from  the  gfround ;  but, 
with  the  sudden  force  of  angry  despair,  she  resistcdl  •  No,  yout 
shall  not  raise  me,'  cried  she.  '  Here  let  me  lie,  and  break  aiy 
heart  with  your  crueUy  ! — Tis  a  judgment  upon  me — it's  a  judg*  , 
ment,  and  its  fit  I  should  feel  it  as  I  dow  But  yon  shall  feel  it 
too,  in  spite  of  your  hard  heart :  yes,  your  heart  is  harder  than 
the  marble  t  you  want  the  natural  touch,  you  do :  for  your  mo« 
ther  has  knelt  at  your  feet,  and  you  have  denied  her  prayer/ 
*  My  another !'  '  and  what  was  her  prayer  P  *  To  save  the  lire  of 
your  brother.' 

The  truth  is  come  out.  Lord  Glenthorn  is  the  son  of  hi^^ 
nurse,  who  imposed  on  his  reputed  parents,  by  substituting 
him  for  the  real  infant  committed  to  bcr  care*  The  rest 
infant  was  no  other  than  the  blacksmith  Chri^ty^  .menftdlRMi 
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noble  nature  of  the  suppo^NfciosiJaid :  lie.iinkai  mtitiilmi 
to  the  rightful  heir,  who,  with  true  Irish  mtttude  and  open* 
nessy  would  fain  refltse,  but  can  prevail  upon  his  sense  of 
Justice  no  fartlier  than  to  make  him  accept  an  annuhj  of  SOOf. 
out  of  bis  fofmer  eatates.  With  ibis  provwion,  he  leaves 
Glentbom  castle,  with  a  resolution  to  make  his  foffmie  huf 
generous  eigsrUon,  H^  refiairs^O)  London,  enters  of  •■  iui»  at 
cQurii  pursue?  hialegiil  attdieatudi  inif emitted  eaniestntss, 
i»  caB€id  to  the  bfMr>  Mtunss  to  li^idy  aad  there  very  skofl^ 
dUtin^jHirfiss  hiiwi^lf  uMst  bimnnbly  in  his  new  professioiu 
fiy  gre«^  good  IwiK  MisSflMsitfiere,  the  next  heir  t<v  th# 
Glei^bqrn  esmtas*  abwld  €^MsHrvdia  wiiiEiMt  issue,  is  «iece 

to  JUoiid  Y     ■  ■ ,  the  veos/tble  friend  aftd  p«lron  of  our 

youqf  \sm3er.  S(bt  ifttt  ledytlNHSiised  of  every  •cconipUsb* 
ment  wUcb  can  rondev  iIni  9)afti«ge-stale  tiappj.  Nead^  we 
wi  moref  $be  disieovars  «iiUal  acconspiislnseots  m  the  cohb* 
aelior,  and  in  paocess.  q(.  wme^  the  consent  of  her  g«ardia% 
|;^rd  Y.  seflja  theur  imoR.  -  .Christy  dies  in  a  very  few  yeacs^ 
the  victim  Qf  iHteni{>eraops;;;  and  our  hero  again  beconnas  the 
wM^et  of  Glentbom,  without  aa^  of  the  ennai  which  bad 
hitherto  attached  to  the  title. 

The  atber  tales,  especially  the  throe  shost  oms  contained 
in  the  seeond  volume,  we  think  of  inferior  merit  to  the  firstu^ 
How^veTy  '  manceuiinng/  the  subject  of  the  third  volume 
possesses  many  admirable  traits  of  character  and  manoerSb 
Tl^e  length  of  quotation,  in  which  we  indulgi^  oorselves,  from 
our  favourite  story,  prevents  us  froia  saying  any  more  concern-' 
ing  the  others,  than,  that  it  is  imposaibls  for  Miss  Edgewoftb 
to  vrote  what  it  does  not  afford  us  high  pleasure  to  read* 


Art.  IX.  Marmion  Travestied,  a  Tale  of  Modem  Timeak 
Bif  Peter  Pry,  Esq.  London  1809*  Tsgg,  8zh».  pp.. 
£77.    Demy  \^.  Royal  1^. 


THE  art  of  travesty  or  parody  is  one  of  voy  micient  date. 
Athenseus  in  his  Deipnosophists^,  says,  that  it  was  invented 
by  Hipponax;  that  it  was  much  used  by  Epicbdrmaa,  by 
Cr<iti|ius  and  by  Hegeman  of  Thasus.  Atbcnseus  .alaft 
mentions  ^uboiis  of  Paros  among  the  celebrated  writess- 
of  parpdies;  and  in  his  fourth  book,  p.  1S4,  h^  haa  pm-. 
served  what  he  calls  an  elegant  accoiuU  of  an,  Athenia^^aup^ 
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ptr,  in  which  the  author^  Mtttte,  has  traveatted  iomt  oY 
Ihe  veraes  of  Homer.    It  *€fiwa» 


Arktophanea  faaa  travaalied  mumj  verses  in  the  woils  of 
iie  GffieciaD  tragedians* 

H.  Stephens  cocnooaeda  psatictthr  treatise  on  the  parodies 
of  the  autients,  whk^  was  published  in  1573.  J.  G.  Sodiger 
hsui  discnssed  the  same  suljael  in  the  first  bodk  of  bis 
Foeticks.  In  the  TthvOhnne  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  InacriptkwBy  we  hnva  an  essaj  on  the  origin  and 
character  of  parody.  Domaiimi  has  expatiated  on  this  topic 
n  the  second  vohtme  of  his  Prme.  dn  Bettm  Lelirts.  nr« 
1785,  and  the  curimis  reader  may  conanlt  Pabricii  BiUiodiec. 
Grasc.  lib.  II.  c^  7.  ^  2.  The  Italians  have  some  works  of 
travesty^  particukiiy  the  JBhekl  i^  Lalli^  wUch  made  its 
appearance  at  Rome  in  l6l5.  •  Btit  the  pracdee  haa  been 
more  prevalent  in  France^  where  it  aeems  better  to  accord 
with  the  frivoloua  genius  of  the  people^  Scarron  travestied 
the  .£neid  in  l648,  and  many  poetSj  both  of  antient  and 
modern  times^  have  shared  the  same  (ate.  Even  the  trage* 
£es  of  Racine  have  not  escaped  the  profanation  of*  the  tra^ 
ttestying  muse  ^  for  in  1667  his  ^iK^romacA^  was  parodied 
midec  ttie  tide  o£  La  foUe  qiurelfe.  Sa  Mem.  Hiitor.  9ur 
la  Chanson,  in  the  ist  vol.  of  the  Anthol  Franc.  The 
once  far-famed  play  of  the  Rehearsal,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Crt^  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  imppy 
eflforts  of  the  English,  in  travesty  or  parody.  The  iEneid 
haa  been  travestied  by  Cotton,  and  Homer  has  been  sirffi^ 
cieatly  burlesqued.  The  object  of  travesty  is  to  produce  an 
agreeatde  contrast  to  the  work  which  .is  travestied.  Thus  a* 
prave  and  serious  poem  may  be  most  successfully  travestied 
mto  an  airy  and  a  gay ;  and  the  solemn  dignity  of  the  epot)ee 
asay  be  rendered  infinitely  ludicrous  by  a  lively  and  humorous 
parody.  But  as  the  tendency  of  travesty  is  to  make  what  is 
great  little,  what  is  stately  and  magnificent  vulgar  and  .mean, 
to  deform  what  is  beautiflil  and  of^en  to  compose  a  sort  b( 
heterogeneous  mass  of  ridiculous  absurdities,  we  cannot  in. 
general  commend  the  usefulness  or  morality  of  the  attempt. 
There  are  indeed  some  occasions  in  wiiich  it  miiy  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  It  may  be  applied  to  exhibit  in  a  strik-  ^ 
iftg  light  the  false  taste  of  an  extravagant  and  inflated  style^ 
to  expose  inoiistrous  absurdities  and  puerile  conceit. 
-  Whether  tha  Marmion  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott  be*arpoem: 
which  offered  a  proper  subject  for  travesty,  we  shall  leave  it 
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to  our  readers  to  determine;  but  whaterer  may  he  the  poe* 
tical  merit  of  Mr.  S.  he  has  certainly  no  reason  to  complain 
of  an  indignity  M*hich  had  been  previously  offered  bodi  to 
Homer  and  to  Virgil.  The  story  which  is  here  exhibited  in 
the  contrast  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Marmioo>  is  no  less 

than  the  well  known  history  of  Mrs.  C ke  and  a  certain 

gallant  duke,  which  lately  engrossed  so  much  ol  the  public 
attention.  The  travesty  is  composed  ift  the  same  stanza  as 
the  grand  epic  ballad. of  Mr.  SctAL  It  is  contained  in  six 
cantos,  to  which  are  prefixed  m  iatrodoetioiis :  to  Sir  F — S 
B  -RD— Tl^  to  R-^D  S-^N,  Esq. ;  to  Major  H— NG— R ; 
to  Sir  D— D  D~ND— S;  to  the  RT.  Hoo.  S— R  P— L; 
to  Lord  ELI^qUGH. 

The  first  canto  is  entitled  *  Glovcbstes  Palace  ;'  and 
opean  in  the  following  ai«mer«  wbeo  the  Marmion  of  the 
piece,  P—E  r-*-C,  makes  bis  firrt  appetrance,  inastyle^ 
vreJl  worthy  the  chivalry  of  modern  lofer: 

^  Night  threw  her  reil  c^cf  Cupid's  seat, 
Fam'd  Gloucester^Falace— lofe^s  retreat. 

And  Portmaa's-S^areso  green ; 
Now  Paddtngton  and  Dorset-Street 
(The  brotheis  where  both  sexes  meer,) 
And  tumble  iMds,  alt  soft  and  sweet. 

In  darkness  lie  wnseen; 
The  watchmen,  at  Aurora's  peep, 
Drawling,''  Past  four/'  while  half  asleep,. 

Like  lazy  sluggards  yawn  ; 
Their  lanterns  to  each  door  they  raise 
Which,  with  a  farthing  rush-light  blaze. 

Reflect  the  morning's  dawn. 

'  In  mteroaeopic  view,  the  trem 
Ascend  expanding  hj  degrees 

Their  folkgc  more  and  more. 
The  matin  light  aftrded  meaM, 
Ol  thus  disciosinfr  all  these  seene9, 

Which  were  obscured  befeve. 
Tlie  servants  from  their  chooibers  start, 

They  qaick  prepare  each  reom ; 
And  la^itg  now  an  actirt  part. 
To  show  bis  shHI  and  wond'rMM  art ; 

The  porter  with-  his  broom 
Sweepn  out  the  passage  and  anoft. 
Hums,  MMiy  put  the  ketfie  0m, 

*  The  chamber  bell  he  ringing  bears^ 
He  looks  around,  and  soon  appears 
One  of  his  lady's  dearest  dfsiry, 
JustrlMfif  •utofbed^'i— —  ^         , 
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A  soldier-loTer  too,  I  wist. 

Who  held  a  paper  which  he  kiss'd  ; 

Then  of  promotion  a  long  lutt 

With  |;reat  attention  read : 
But  having;  stoop'd,  he  unawares 
From  hinder  {iart,  upon  the  stairs, 

A  tknimpet  loudly  blew ; 
The  porter  being  rous'd  withal^  ^ 

Now  wam'd  his  ladj  in  the  hall : 

For  well  the  bUut  he  knew; 
Then  qaickly  did  that  lady  call. 
The  house-maid,  cook,  and  serraots  all; 

'  Get  ready  breakfast,  let  me  Bee 

Some  toast  that's  nice  and  brown  ; 
Some  new  la^d  eggs  prepare  for  me, 
.  Plump  and  spermatic  let  them  be. 
The  chariot  bring,  with  ease  and  glee, 

Tis  fit  thai  we  leave  town  ; 
Let  Carter  wail,  and  thrum  on  flute, 
Hie  Yorkshire-march  a  fit  salute. 

For  lovey  coming  down. 
In  their  obedience  so  precise. 

Sped  two  maid- servants  neat; 
The  cloth  was  laid  now  in  a  trice. 
Eggs  brought  by  Mary- Ann's  advice. 
And  toast  that  was  both  brown  and  nice 

The  breakfast  made  complete. 

'  Along  the  hall  P e  F— — c  trod. 

Appearing  like  a  demi-god ; 
Loose  did  his  morning  wrapper  flow ; 
Well,  by  his  visage,  you  might  know' 
He  was  a  lover  smart  and  keen, 
And  had  in  many  a  chamber  l>een ; 
The  smil^upon  bis  face  express'd 
That  Cupid  triumph'd  in  his  breast. 
His  looks  of  love  and  eye  of  fire' 
Betokened  amorous  desire ; 
But  prudence  still  his  actions  sway'd. 
He  kiss'd— but  then  he  never  paid. 
His  breeches,  evermore  were  bare# 
In  vain  they're  ransacked  by  the  fair; 
No  cash,  nor  even  notes  are  there ; 

Perhaps  nor  ever  since— 
His  empty  pockets,  always  scant. 
Showed  he  was  not  extravagant. 
But,  in  the  nighty  a  gay  gallant, 

M  day,  a  prudent  P— -e« 

*  Quite  smart  was  he  firom  top  to  toe. 
In  Itoks^  and  dress  a  modem  beaiHi- 
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And  his  white  hattd>  whith  oft  he  Itid 

tjpon  his  throbbin^r  heart  diiplay^d 

A  diamond  riitg^^-vhere,  fall  of  art> 

A  Cupid  pla^'d  a  wanton  part,    ' 

With  bow  prepared,  and  piercing  dart 

t'en  such  a  Cupid-* who,  to  win 

CompbMion,  criet  Pn^  let  me  in.  . 

The  g^ay  device*  too,  bore  above 

These  Worda— •"  The  All  of  Li  pi  is  Love." 

White  was  the  wrapper  he  did  wear. 

White  ribbons  deck'd  it  here  and  there ; 

The  waifitcoat,  lovely  to  behold, 

Was  satin  white,  and  trimm'd  with  gold/ 

The  liveried  retinue  of  Mrs.  C — ke,  and  the  honiage 
'wfakh  was  paid  to  the  prince  on.  his  arrival  at  '  Gloucester 
aeat,'  are  thus  described  2 

'  A  traiik  of  servants  too  there  vrerfc^ 

All  in  rich  liveries  clad ;  * 

And  eVery  man-cook  that  was  there 

Each  day  a  guinea  had. 
To  welcome  this  their  royal  guest. 

The  maids  were  ready  found ; 
For  when  the  Prince  the  mansion  blest 

He  spread  good  humour  round  a . 
*'  Welcome^  brave  Prince,  to  Glo'sler-tfea^ 

Stout  heart  and  open  hand  I 
Well  dost  thou  please  our  mistress  sweety 

Thou  flower  of  English  land  1' 

"^  The  breaidist  table  ia  set  out  in  grett  styk,  and  F-«# 
P— cia 

'«— »  plac'd  erect  in  grandest  cbairi 

The  ladies  at  each  side : 
Caress'd  he  was  by  all  the  faio 

And  Mrs«  C  ■      e  thus  cried^ 
'<  Dear  Mrs  F— — y,  I  beg 

Yoa'U  hand  the  (o»t  about 
And  give  my  dearest  man  an  egg^ 

I  wish  him  to  get  st6ut ;  .'[?, 

tot  be  is  kind,  there's  none  more  so^ 

The  kindest  e'er  I  saw ; 
And  this  to  prove,  you  all  must  know 

The  case  of  Major  Sh-^we  3 
By  my  solicitatio^i,  he 

Bid  bis  request  obtain  \ 
^he  hundred  pounds  were  due  to  QH^ 

For  which  I  ask'd  in  vain. 
3vt  when  I  told  my  sweet  of  th]% 

His  lore  he  did  display  j  ^,^^^^^  by  Google 


For  be  that  acted  so  aiaiw, 
Wai  put  ii|x>n  half-pay. 
Go  Mrs.  F — V— y,  request, 
.      And  tell  tbe  cook  rU  hate  J 

Tlmr  little  ptf  for  dinner  drest. 
Which  Colonel  S^-nd— n  gave." 

*  The  toast  was  handed  %y  the  maid^ 

The  g^olden  egg-cops  brettf^litf 
And  on  the  table  too,  she  laid 

Some  napkins^  as  she  ought. 
The  mistress  tiow  began  t -entreati 

That  he  would  nothing  spare, 
Bat  that  his  breakftist  he  woaM  eat> 

As  if  he  lik'd  his  fare. 
Now  SaM  came  with  his  flute,  and  soon 
He  play'd  thereon  a  fav'ritc  tune. 

•'  Ak  !  sure  a  pair  were  neter  seeiif 

So  jmtfy  formed  to  meet  hy  nature  ; 
The  youth  exceiUng  so  in  mien, 

The  fair  in  every  grace  and  feature  f  ] 

Oh  /  how  happy  to  inherit 
At  oncB  such  beauty  and  such  merit ; 
For  surety  she 
Was  made  for  thee. 
And  thou  to  bless  this  lo'vely  creature,'^ 

After  the  Marmion  of  the  I9th  centuf^  had  been  thus  re- 
galed with  toast  and  eggs,  with  tea  and  music,  Mrs.  C — ke 
thinking  that  her  lover  was  put  into  good  humour  by  this 
fiaried  treat,  gives  him  a  recital  of  her  9ixlftiiom  and  ber  dofrts, 
and  concludes, 

^  For  thee  tny  passion  hits  no  bounds. 

As  every  one  may  learn ; 
Pray  let  me  have  a  thousand  pounds***^ 

The  prince's  brow  grew  stem/ 

A  little  irritation  now  eni^M ;  Mra.  C-«^ke  takes  the 
duke  under  the  aroi,  and  *  chucked  hia  chin  the  while',  when 
she  rallies  him  upon  \m  es:ce6sive  fondnei*  for  the  duchess, 
and  he  in  hb  turn  makes  an  arch  all«u>ioii  lo  Mr.  >D— *wl — r. 

'  For  Maty  Aim 
Was  said  to  tov^  this  genUeiD«in»' 

But  Mary  Ann  was  not  to  be  vmiqakiied  in  the  war  of 

words,  and  ber  iMtnittoua  rejoifiders  soon  diapel  the  loweria^ 
shades  from  the  D<— 's  visftge^  wbo  teiya  Nvitk  ififimlt  oocn^ 
placeacy^ 
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*  )lty,  theis^h  this  Williiim  you  tpprfHWi 

I  am  not  jealoU8>  no  my  love  ; 

So  far  from  that,  m  v  dear,  I'll  make 

Him  commisnariat  mr  your  sake/ 

Some  trusty  friend  was  to  be  appointed  to  go  to  Mr. 
D — ^wl-^r,  to  *  tell  Inm  what  )ve  needs  mtiit  dm  i  to 

'  Hint  what  \vifuhlic  he  ahould  say. 
And  what  \tkfriit0tc  be  should  pay/ 

After  much  hesitation,  Mrs.  F--v««ry  suggests  diat  the  pro* 
per  person  to  eraplpy  oq  this  delicate  b^siiuiss  is  » 

*  Doctor  of  great  fame, 
Who  has  an  O  before  his  name. 

«  A  vxn^d'ht  ftither  he  in  God  !*^ 
For  to  a  mt/rt  he  laid  claim 
A  bishopriek  wa«  all  his  aim. 

And  which  he  would  have  had,  we  know» 
But  crooked  letter  tho'  so  roimd  / 
Because  it  had  an  Irish  sound. 

He  lost  It  ttiroiigh  his  name  witli  O 
Then  I  advise  you,  let  him  tee 
<Twere  best  hegin  his  name  with  P. 
pliant  in  pimpihg  like  an  osier. 
He  thus  way  yet  ehtain  the  crosier/ 

The  doctor  hiinaeU'  aoou  after  «bew«  bia  solei^n  fue,  and 
makes  a  very  reverend  appearance* 

*  In  a  new  suit  too,  was  he  clad 
Of  black,  and  a  large  wig  he  had^ 

Which  cever'd  all  hia  pate ; 
His  looks  did  not  his  he^rt  betray* 
For  heendear<Htr'd  to  display 

A  countenance  sedate. 
His  hat  was  cock'd  en  clerical, 
.  And  fitted  to  a  miraek ; 
A  head,  whose  rotund  foran  belied 
The  temperanee  of  ehurchman's  prida* 
The  cravat  round  hit  neek  be  wore. 
Was  tied  with  wend'rous  art  before  | 
In  shert  hit  ioui  auembU  prev'd» 
That  what  was  good,  be  dearly  h)r'd«' 

The  subject  of  oanto  {I.  ia  Misa  Taylor'a  hoaiding-school 
at  Chelsea ;  which  is  depicted  with  ail  the  miAute  JMrticula-r 
ritf  of  the  Duteh  aehool ;  and  with  aa  much  uicit;  of  derail 
aa  Mr.  Walter  Scott  would  diaphiy  in  pourtrayiag  the  costume, 
the  armour,  the  habMiments^  and  hemldrj  of  yore.     The 
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«cene  opens  with  the  Min  T— ^rs  and  their  yqiibg  iadies  pr<w 
ceeding  in  a  boat^ 

*  Frorp  ^e^tminsteKs  cloiptcr^il  pile 
Making  for  Chelsea  all  the  while/ 

The   oiihiatufeopaiiitiDg    f>i  l^etef  Pindar,  ^f  y^Al  ^  of 
Walter  Scott^  is  well  preserTed  in  tlie  following : 

'  'Twas  drull  to  see  these  little  fiopK    . 
Free  now  from  school,  from  rigid  rulfs 

Like  birds  let  loose  fro|a  cage. 
Hnw  many  and  how  curious  too. 
For  all  to  tbem  was  strange  and  new« 
And  a})  the  common  sights  they  yieir 

Their  wonderment  engage 
One  ey*d  the  boat  ai^d  all  therein. 

With  many  a  remark  )i)ost  shrewd  ^ 
One  at  the  waterman  did  grin« 

As  he  tobacco  chev'4* 
Then  laogh'd  out  1oud*r*a  hearty  TOar« 
"^""^-  If  water  thrown  up  by  the  oar ; 

Hefseif  or  neignbour  de^^'d  ; 
And  one  her  tippet  now  would  close, 
f'or  fear  the  breeze  might  aught  expose  i| 
Perhaps  the  waterman's  rude  eve. 
Her  pretty  little  breast  might  ipy. 
Perhaps,  because  the  action  grac*d 
Her  fair  turn-d  arm  and  pretty  waist.-^ 
Light  was  each  boi>om**<-witlHiut  care 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  share 
•JTje  mistress  and  the  teacher  there/ 

The  two  Miss  T— I — rs  are  then  depicted  with  great  ap? 

Crent  minuteness  of  resemUance.     Next  JTollows  the  boarcV'  -* 
I  school,  which  ia  thus  hung  up  |o  view  in  the  page  of  Mr« 
l^eterPry;  T  r^  . 

*  The  Boarding  School  ufas  neat  and  plain, 
And  but  four  rooms  did  it  contain ; 
Some  tester  beds  were  here  and  there« 
Arranged  along  the  garret,  where 

The  little  opes  repos'd : 
Th^  room  for  school,  altho'  but  small. 
Was  still  the  larc:est  of  them  all 

As  may  be  well  suppos'dL 
Upon  the  wainscot  was  displayed 
The  needle  work  of  e\*ry  maid; 
And  some,  which  carefully  were  frame^ 
Attention  very  justly  claimed ; 
The  subjects  various;  some,  iwot, 
'^xvm  Thompson's  Seasons  had  been  got  ^ 
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Others  from  Scripture — ^for,  behold  f 
Susannah  with  the  Eiders  bokl> 
And  M^es  in  a  bush  on  fire. 
And  Isaac  kneeling  'fore  his  sire. 
In  every  corner  on  the  ground, 
A  I>yke  or  Entick  might  be  found. 
For  young  beginners,  there's  no  doubt. 
Oft  throw  their  speHing  books  about. 
Some  toys  on  every  seat  were  left 
And  dolls,  of  hands  or  legs  bereft ; 
^  Yet  stiil  the  school  nn  rival  I'd  stood. 
For  every  girl  was  good/ 

The  co]d-hole  belonging  to  this  seminary  of  education  was 
called  the  ^  Place  of  Penitence/  where  the  young  ladies  were 
confined  who  offended  against  the  rigid  discipline  of  the 
school.    Into  this  dark  hole^  which 

*  Was  visited  by  rats, 

A  place  of  courtship  eke  for  cats ;'  • 

the  tender  passion  impelled  the  adventurous  Mr.  Sam  C — r 
to  force  his  way,  in  order  to  obtain  a  stolen  interview  with  one 
of  Miss  T— r*8  pupils^  of  whom  the  author  says  that, 

"  Naughty  on  purpose  was  this  fan*. 
And  ordered  to  be  lock'd  up  there/ 

Sttt  the  food  pair  are  unhappily  discovered  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  governess;  and  Mr.  Sam  C— r,  who  makes  a  very 
eloquent  attempt  to  exc«ilpaCe  himself,  is  sent  away,  while 
Miss  was  ordered  up  stairs  to  undergo  the  punishment  which 
certain  great  doctors  still  think  -an  essential  ingredient  in  Ihe 
]>rocess  of  intellectual  instruction. 

In  the  third  canto  we  find  prince  F — c  at  the  Castle  inn,  at. 
Srighton,  where,  in  a  public  company  at  supper,  a  stranger 
fixes  on  the  duke  his  '  austere,  forbidding  phiz,'  which 
almost  petrifies  the  company.  But  squire  G — w«--d,  endea- 
vours  to'  dispel  the  sensations  of  gloom  by  a  song,  the  ten* 
4ieD€y  of  which  is  to  teach  the  duke  to 

*  Forget  Mrs.  C— e, 
For  Mrs.  C— y ;' 

*  Then  no  longer  repair 

To  the  vain  Mary ; 
There  are  others  as  fair. 

Yes  Mrs.  C— y/ 

The  duke  begins  to  feel  some  panjcs  of  r^et,  or  some  seiK» 
fsttioiis  of  apprebepMOD  01^  account  ofbis  conoectioiiwith  Mia* 
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C— e,  and  for  the  Iraffie  in  which  he  is  tfipposed  to  have 
permitted  her  to  engage.  The  landlord  tells  a  story  in  point 
about  a  publican.  Prince  F— c  retires. with  his  friend  to 
fhink  '  one  bottle  more'  in  a  private  room : 

'  Unintenruptied  there  to  be 
Where  they  might  argue  and  be  free> 
And  talk  now  all  those  subjects  o'er 
Which  thej  had  touch'd  upon  befcHre, 
'Bout  Mrs.  C— y,  Mrs.  C— e. 
Without  a  Granger's  rude  remark.* 

Prince  F— c  now  gives  his  friends  this  sage  piece  of  advice ; 

«  Take  care^  my  worthy  friends,  take  care> 

Fer  uow  I  know  the  danger  well,— 
Ne'er  to  confide  in  any  fair, 
For  tho'  ihey  fondle,  vow  and  swear. 

Yet  they  may  secrets  tell. 
My  word  and  honor  here  I  give. 

If  I  with  Mrs.  C y  live, 

I'll  not  be  wheedled  and  cajol'd. 
Nor  shall  she  my  concerns  be  told  ; 
For  love  should  be  a  private  scene 
And  not  with  businet^a  intervene. 
Oh,  shame  1  they're  fools-— if  ibols  there  be 
,     Who  are  too  credulous  and  fpcc  ; 
Who  listen  when  a  lady  speaks, 
And  gives  her  every  thing  siie  seeks.' 
<  This  said,  be  the  postilion  sought. 
And  kit  the  inn  as  quick  as  thought/ 

The  fourth  canto  is  eutitled  the  ^  War  Office ;'  in  which 
Mr.  A—  is  sent  to  Mrs.  C — Cj  whom  h^  treats  with  very 
little  peremony  ^  but  Mary  Amie  says> 

*  Kind  Korthern  sir,  yau  need  not  chide  ; 

But  spite  of  all  you  think  or  say, 

A  man  should  for  his  kisses  pay  ; 

go  tell  my  fot'ifig,  faithfui  dfar, 

f  OUR  HUNDRfiD  POUNDS  I  ask  a  year.' 

Squire  G — w— d  warmly  advocates  the  cause  of  Mrs, 
C — y.  The  '  Ambassador  of  Morocco*  makes  his  appear- 
ance>  and  relates  the  story  of  the  Hampstead  Baker.  Prince 
F — c  sets  out  to  pay  his  dutiful  respects  at  \Vindoor;  '  where 
he  had  not  been  for.  many  a  day/ 

In  the  fifth  canto.  Prince  F— ^,  «fter  reviewing  the  soldiers 
jn  Hyde  park^  proceeds  to  the  house  of  squire  G^-d,  wheir# 

'  Befiraahiseiii's  hrmighi  and  good  old  wsoet' 
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We  next  find  the  hero  of  the  piece  following  his  trasty 
fiquire  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  C^-y,  who  plays  upon  the  harp 
a  song  called  '  the  Bishop/  F— c  cannot  resitt  the  lure 
\ihich  is  thrown  out  for  binij  notwithstanding  the  rcmoa* 
«trances  of  Sir  D-— d,  who  says, 

'  No  longer  to  a  mistress  trust. 
They're  all  deceitful  and  aqjust/ 

From  the  revels  at  Mrs.  C— ^y's  the  author  passes  to  poor 
Mary  Ann^  who  now  forsaken  and  forlorn,  reveals  her  secrets 
to  the  stranger,  whose  appearance  had  made  such  a  strong 
impression  on  the  P —  at  the  Castle  inn.  The  stranger  who 
now  takes  the  name  of  Gwyllym  LloyDi  briogs  the  bu- 
siness forward  in  parliament,  and  the  investigation  as  well  as 
(be  result  are  described  willi  less  humorous  effect  than  some 
of  the  preceding  parts.  The  sixth  and  last  canto  is  entitled 
the  CONTEST.  Here  Mr.  Gwyllym  LI — yd  appears  the 
dupe  of  Mary  Ann  and  of  Mr.  W— ght,  the  upholsterer. 
This  adventure  is  succeeded  by  a  speech  of  the  colonel  on 
public  economy.  Mrs.  C — e  now  commences  her  memoirs. 
When  they  are  finished  she  proceeds  to  a  celebrated  publisher 
with  the  MSS.  The  interview  with  Sir  R— d  Ph— ps  is 
then  described. 

The  work  is  advertised ;  F — c  is  enraged,  confounded,  and 
alarmed.  A  council  is  held.  Promises  and  threats  ale  al- 
ternately employed  to  suppress  the  publication. 

'  And  Where's  Sir  R d  Ph— II— ps  now? 

At  dinner  I  with  his  wife,  I  trow— 
F^ating  fruit  pies — bis  usual  treat, 
The  which  his  lady  makes  so  sveet — 
It  was  for  this  he  took  her  hand 
As  biographers  undentand, 

And  married  her  in  haste. 
He  never  touches  butcher's  meat<^* 
Can  oniy  vegetables  eat 

And  lady  P p's  paste. 

Though  at  a  lord^mayor's  dinner,  he 
With  savory  dishes  ne'er  made  free—- 

Por  those  he  mu&t  not  taste-*-* 
He  from  the  meeting  now  kept  clear, 
\  Nor  saw  he  Mrs.  C-- — e  for  fear 

Her  counsellor  he  might  appear ; 
For  tho'  the  contest  he  began 
By  thus  advising  Mary  Ann, 
Still  he'd  be  thought  no  party  nran  t 
A  firiesd  to  botli  sides  did  he  seem 
In  hopes  of  all  to  win  tb'csttttfu^ 
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And  ytty  in  feet,  bis  only  care 
Was  CO  befriend  th'  anbappy  feir/ 

P-*—  F c  and  bis  sage  connsellors  are  at  last  brought 

to  comply  with  the  exactions  of  Mrs.  C-— e;  the  i^eenicut 
|i  signed,  and  a  bon-fire  is  made  of  the  two  volomes^  which 

•  Produced  some  game* 

A  [id  made  a  lady  of  the  dame/ 

•  A  bottle  now  P F c  took 

When  told  Xh^finh  of  the  b^ok — 
Is  cTcry  morsel  burn'd  r  he  cried. 
Then  all  my  fear«  may  now  subside/ 

The  P— — y  concludes  by  invoking  sweet  vengeance  on 
the  he^d  of  W*-  -le. — Part  of  this  vengeance  has  been  al- 
ready executed  for  the  P e,  by  Mr.  W ht,  the  iij>. 

tiolsterer,  and  the  author  closes  his  work  with  som^  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  indiscretion  of  the  Colonel  in  attacking  the  ve- 
racity of  Mrs.  C c. 

'  Of  this  performance  the  two  first  cantos  are  executed  witli 
niost  humour  and  sprightliness ;  but  the  whole  is  rendered  so 
lar  interesting  and  diverting,  that  it  will  probably  induce  most 
persons  who  take  it  up  to  read  it  through. 


Art.  X. — The  History  o/?  Canine  Madness  and  Hydro^ 
pkobiq:  with  the  Methods  of  Treatment,  Andent  and  . 
Modern.    By  George  Lipscomb,  Jl^.  D.  Sic.  S^c.  Sfc,  8ro« 
Budd,  1809, 

THE  object  of  th'is  volume  we  presume  to  be,  to  inform 
tfiat  portion  of  the  public  who  please  to  |)eruse  it,  or  at  least 
to  read  tbc  title-page,  that  the  ci-devant  Mr.  Lipscomb,  the 
strenuous  anti^accinist  and  coadjutor  of  the  respectable  pha- 
lanx of  Moseley,  Birch,  &c.  is  elevated  to  the  title  of  George 
Lipscomb,  M.  D.  Most  undoubtedly,  if  quoting  an  abund- 
ance of  medical  w^orks,  and  speaking  in 'a  dictatorial  tone  of 
the  most  ridiculous  self-importance,  entitle  a  man  to  pro- 
fessioiftil  elevation,  Doctor  Lipscomb  amply  merits  his  new- 
blown  honours.  We  must  confess,  also,  that  the  doctor's 
at^le  is  copious,  florid,  and  iinembarrassed ;  he  has  words  at 
will,  and  those  well  marshalled,  and  both  in  sound  and  signi- 
fication sufficiently  commanding. '  But  further  than  this  we 
cannot  go.  A  more  mei^e  production  as  to  facts,  or  one 
more  destitute  of  originality  as  to  doctrines  or  x>piiUons^  it  bfia 
seldom  &lien  to  our  {ot  to  ineet  with. 
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Thiit  we  may  not  be  occuaed  of  precipitotioii,  we  will  leap 
at  once  to  tbie  last  chapter  of  the  book,  coBtaioing  '^  The  AtH 
ilhor's  practice."  la  this  we  are  presented  with  the  verj 
fMvel  advice,  that  a  bitten  part  should  be  immediately  der 
sCroyejIy  either  by  the  kuife  or  the  caustic;  i)or  ahould  the 
operator 

'  Desist/until  he  has  completely  destroyed  the  organization  of 
the  bitten  part,  and  the  surfaces  which  the  poison  has  touched. 
Destruction  is  the  object  in  view,  and  UQtil  it  has  been  ftiliy  ao« 
complisbed,  nbthing  is  done/ 

The  advice  is  excellent*certainly^  and  we  have  extracted  it 
to  give  it  more  currency,  if  possible,  than  it  ab>eadj  possesses. 
But  as  it  is  already  iu  the  mouth  of  every  surgeon,  wl|at  a 
strange  cacoethes  scribmdi  must  possess  the  maq  who  thinks 
it  right  to  preface  it  by  a  book ! 

Hpwever>  this  is  Qot  all  that  we  are  taught  by  the  ^  ^uthor*s 
own  Practice/' 

*  Lest,'  be  goes  on  to  tell  us,  *  any  particle  of  the  virus  sboul4 
have  l^een  ab^rbed,  mercurial  ointment  by  friction  in  such  a 
manner  a^s  to  penetrate  into,  and  cmnpletel^  pervade  the  lympba- 
tic  systen^,  s^onJjd  altio  be  used.  For  this  purpose,  inunction  per-- 
forraed  boldly  apd  copiously,  will  be  found  most  eflectuaL  It  is 
totally  useless  t9  employ  the  ointment  in  the  accustomed  maiv* 
l^er,  in  very  f roa^l  qpaijiities^  at  distant  iuLervals.' 

^  In  a  word,  the  patient  is  to  be  salivated  with  all  speed,  to 
freveftt  the  agcess  of  hydrophpbia.  But  what  facts  or  what 
analogies  are  there  to  support  suph  a  pi'acticp?  it  does  not 
aeena  certain  that  even  syphilitic  symptoms  ^n  be  prevente4 
|iy  a  mercurial  course,  though  coniinaiiiy  it  is  an  absolute 
9pec$c  for  the  disease.  Mercury  has  been  said^  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Ui^nter,  to  cure  the  action,  but  to  have  no 
effect  on  the  disposition ;  which  is  saying,  in  plain  language, 
that  it  is  no  preyentive.  Nor  has  any  oneoJF  the  numerous  mor« 
bid  poisons,  which  infect  the  present  established  and  di^ease^ 
race  of  men,  any  preventive  antidote*  We  do  not  know  that 
smy,  but  the  syphilitic  poison,  admits  of  any  femedy  even 
.  ^er  the  actions  of  disease  have  commenced.  They  all  g<^ 
through  their  course,  and^  if  the  patient  survives,  the  diaeased 
^tions  gradually  c^ase^  anfl  health  i^  restored.  But  the  by* 
4rop.hobic  poison  has  hitherto,  in  spite  of  the  boastful  pre- 
tensions  of  Charlataps,  r^rular  or  irregular,  proved  uniformly 
f^tal:  Dor  have  we  a  tittle  pf^  evidence,  that  even  a  mercunal 
course  can  prevent  the  access  of  the  symptoms,  more  thaa. 

-  the  exploded  sea-bathing,  or  the  inert  placebo^  called  the 
pr^slprk  medicine.    We  rqpurd  ther^fpre  this  a(>ecimeDo# 
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^'  die  Aothor'e  own  Practice/'  not  merely  as  nugatory^  bnt  z» 
mischievous  9  m  subjecting  tbe  sufferer  to  whet  magr  b^ 
termed  a  most  severe  disease,  to  answer  no  good  purpose 
whatever. 

The  practice,  to  which  the  unfortimate  patient  is  to  submit, 
when  the  disease  has  appeared,  is  the  very  same,  as  the  pre* 
fended  preventive  method.  He  is  to  be  salivated  with  all 
qpeed*  Luckily  for  the  poor  distressed  object,  death  so 
speedily  comes  to  his  relief,  that  all  tbe  activity  of  bis  doctorp 
can  add  very  little  to  his  sufferings.  But  nothing  can  rest  oq 
a  more  feeble  foundation  than  this  pretended  anti-hydrr> phobic 
power  of  mercury.  It  has  been  t^ied  so  often^  and  has  so 
often  failed,  that  it  requires  no  ordinary  powers  of  face  to  up* 
bold  its  power.  If  any  thing  can  tend  to  con6rm  us  in  bur 
incredulity,  it  is  to  find  its  efficacy  maintained  by  such  advo- 
cates as  Dr.  Moseley,  and  Doctor  Lipscomb. 

Many  persons,  the  doctor  asserts,  hate  come  under  hia 
care ;  and  it  was  originally  his 

*  Intension  to  have  mscited  ik  list  of  patients,  in  whom  either  the 
symptoms  of  rabies  itself,  or  of  the  venom  being^  absorbed,  have 
aiflTordtd  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  the  practice 
inculcated  ;  but  delicacy  forbade  it.  Scepticism,  either  real  or 
pretended,  has  too  often  prompted  to  personal  enquiries,  highly 
indecorous  and  distressing.  I  will  n<»t,  therefbre,  expose  the 
Icdings  of  any  one  to  the  curiosity  of  the  indelicate  or  imper^ 
tiaent.'  « 

Amiable  and  considerate  sensibility!  But  we  slieuW  haf^ 
thought  that  the  author^s  patriotic  feelings  might  have  6fver.r 
eome  these  coy  and  delicate  scruples.  It  is  not,  however^  the 
lirst  time  that  the  doctor  has  sbewn  himself  shy  in  his  prooA. 
If  we  arc  rightly  informed,  when  requested  to  attend  tb# 
eollege  of  physicians,  to  give  his  reasons  for  his  opposition  te 
vaccination,  delicacy  restrained  him  from  appearing.  \  n  other 
words,  be  shrunk  trom  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  men  of  hoooufj 
sense  and  science. 

———  Spai'gcre  voces 
In  vntgum  ambiguas 
Seems  to  be  a  task  more  suited  to  his  abilities,  and  more  eoi^* 
genial  with  the  frame  of  his  mind. 

The  real  contents  of  this  volume  our  readers  are  now  19 
possession  of .  We  will  put  them  in  possession  oft  spedmen 
<)/  oar  author's  erudition,  both  classical  and  medical. 

We  meet  in  the  first  pages  with  a  crowd  of  quotatiooa  from 
classical  authors,  to  prove  points  which  require  no  proof  s( 
all.    A|  p.  6,  a  dozen  authorities  are  produced,  to  shew  that  , 
llie  word  rai^m  signifies  anger*    Juvenal  we  find  quoted  in 
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tbe  following  terms:  Juvenalis^  Sat.  vi.  libs  2,  I.  648^  and 
that  we  may  not  impute  this  division  to  a  printer's  Uuadef, 
-ue  have  immediately  fuliowiog — ibid«  Sat.  xv.  lib.  v.  1. 1^& 
Wa  my  take  for  granted  then,  that  the  doctor  saver  read  a 
f9gt  of  Juvenal  in  bis  liiie. 

Now  for  tbe  doctor  s  medical  feamiBg.    He  says, 

*  Boerhaave  mentions  thai  the  iniection  in  some  case;»,  has  been 
•aid  to  be  twenty  years  before  it  produced  its  cffeots  on  tbe 
syucm.    This,  probably,  was  copied  from  Morgagni/ 

Unfortunately  for  this  conjecture,  poor  Boerhaave  was  dead 
and  gone  before  Morgagni's  great  work  was  in  existence.  Why 
will  not  half-lettered  and  half-educated  men,  (the  mongrels  of 
literature,  as  we  have  heard  them  called)  couteut  thenatielves 
with  quotif^  from  the  bottom  of  tbe  page,  without  ventiirii^ 
upon  conjectures  of  their  own  i  The  truth  seems  to  bcj  thai 
Morgagni  either  <(tioted  in  this  phce  Boefbaave's  commen- 
tator. Van  Swietan ;  or  that  both  took  the  tale  from  tiie  sama 
ioni«e,  die  German  Ephemeridet,  vrhere  it  is  to  be  found  am 
Ihe  anthority  of  Schmidius.  We  do  not  say  that  the  doctor 
lias  tioi  read  even  the  very  epiatle  of  Morgagni  which  he 
afifects  to  quote,  though  both  the  aphorisms  of  Boerhaave, 
and  the  observations  of  his  commentator,  are  referred  to  in  it : 
We  do  not  say  this,  since  reading  and  reasoning  arc  not  ne- 
ccssaniy  f^onnccteu,  anci  we  see  tnat  aoste  or  tne  uarn  naoiea, 
with  which  he  has  adorned  his  pages,  are  extracted  from  this 
epistle.  If  we  may  credit  old  Qaspar  4l  Reios,  tbe  hydro- 
fAiobie  poifton  has  been  latent  even  forty  years. 

We  will  present  our  readers  widi  what  we  deem  the  best 
peMige  of  the  work,  it  is  a  recent  narrative  taken  from  a 
provincial  paper.    The  hcts  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

'  A  hound,  supposed  to  be  mad,  passed  through  my  father's 
garden,  skirmishing,  as  he  passed^  with  several  of  ray  father's 
do^^  and  with  my  spaniel ;  the  former  were  all  destroyed,  but 
as  1  was  not  convinced  that  the  bpnnd  was  mad,  I  did  not  de* 
atroy  the  spaniel ;  and,  as  he  had  been  wormed  when  a  puppy* 
and  bad  overtaken  tbe  hound,  and  had  a  second  bite  with  bim^ 
I  was  confirtAed  in  my  opinion  that  there  was  no  danger,  f\rom 
the  general  notion  that  dogs  in  health  will  not  pursue  a  mad  dog. 
I  came  up  during  this  battle,  and  separated  the  dog»,  when  the 
toonnd  snapped  at  me,  and  went  off,  and  I  could  never  get  any 
Mibaequent  intell^ettce  of  him.  This  was  in  the  month  of 
JLm^mi,  Abottt  three  weeks  alter  I  went  Co  the  river  to  sbMt 
im  fcwls,  taking  tbe  spaniel  with  me,  bnt  toon  observed  that 
h9  wfdd  not  go  itito  the  water,  as  usual ;  and  when  driven  ia  a 
IHtla  way«  ha  soon  returned,  shivering,  and  i  couU  not  make 
ium  go  in  ag^io.    I  bad  wilb  mc  a  irouogpointir,  which  the 
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tpaniel  made  ap  to,  on  his  i>eturn  from  the*  water;  turned  hidi 
on  his  back,  and  bit  him  several  times.  The  next  day,  4s  the! 
groom  was  trimmirlg  my  horse,  the  spaniel  came  out  of  th^ 
atabW»  jumped  up  to  the  hone's  1i^,  knd  left  slight  marks  of  his 
teeth,  but  which  appeared  like  two  mere  scratches.  Both  dog« 
were  confined.  The  spaniel  daily  g:ot  worse.  About  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  he  got  loose,  with  his  chain  on,  went  inta  the 
litchen,  and  lay  under  the  tables  while  the  servants  wefe  at. 
dinner.  He  did  not  molest  any  one,  nor  at  all  incline,  like  dogs 
that  are  not  wormed,  to  run  away,  and  snap  indiscrimhiatelyj 
at  every  thing  thev  pass ;  but,  on  being  taken  back,  and  fastened 
iip,  near  the  stable,  he  lay  and  bit  the  straw,  refused  food,  and 
sprang  from  water,  as  if  it  would  scald  him.  In  a  few  days  he 
dued. 

'  The  young  pointer  bad  all  the  symptoms  of  the  malady 
usually  described.  Being  convinced  that  he  was  perfectly  mad» 
be  was  shot  with  a  pistol. 

.  '  The  horse  was  sent  to  an  eminent  fartieri  who  bnmt  th« 
bitten  part  of  the  lip,  and  gave  him  the  Ormskhic  medioine.  I 
drove  him  two  or  three  months  in  a  curricle,  b«t  observed  that 
be  continually  rubbed  his  lip  on  the  manger.  At  lengthy  I 
found  that  he  had  imbibed  the  fatal  pmson.  The  time  which, 
bad  elapsed  from  the  day  he  was  bitten,  till  that  when  he  was 
taken  mad,  was  exactly  s  x  months  and  a  fortnight.  As  his  re-^ 
eovery  was  evidently  impossible^  I  soon  had  him  killed  11' 


Aet.  XI. — An  Examination  of  Mr.  Marsha  Hypothtsis 
respecting  the  Origin  of  our  three  Jirst  Canonical  Gospebz 
including  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Phenomena  observe 
able  in  these  GospcU  by  a  new  Hypotheiis,  By  Daniei 
Feysie,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Plymtree,  Veton ;  ana  late  Fel-- 
low  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  London^  Rivington,  I808« 
pp.  109. 

IN  this  candid,  liberal  and  well-digested  pamphlet/  Mr^ 
Veysie  argues,  that  the  statement  which  Dr.  Marsh  baa 
given  of  the  phaBnomena  observabU  in  the  three  first  gospels 
is  inaccurate  and  incomplete ;  that  his  hypothesis  will  not 
account  for  all  the  phsenomena,  when  more  fully  detailed ; 
and,  that  another  hypothesis  will  furnish  a  better  solution.—* 
if  only  a  single  document  existed^  to  which  the  three  evao* 
gelists  were  indebted  for  all  the  matters  which  they  have  in 
common,  and  if  this  document  were^  according  to  the  bypo^* 
thesis  of  Dr.  Marsh,  composed  from  the  tpoUectiye  informa* 
tion,  and  ratified  by  tbe  united  authority  of  the  apostles,  th«  • 
credibility  and  the  sanction  which  it  would  have  possessed, 
inosi  bav^  been  so  much  superior  to  that  which  public  opi- 
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• 
ttton  would  have  asfpbed  to  the  production  of  any  individual 
apostle,  and  much  more  of  any  other  person  less  acquainted 
with  the  facts^  or  less  honoured  with  the  intercourse  of  Jesus^ 
that  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  account  for  its  prt« 
mary  neglect,  and  its  subsequent  destruction.     Its'  silent  ex- 
tinction,  which  seems  to  have  excited  no  regret  in  the  faith- 
ful, and  no  counteracting  effort  in  the  votaries  of  the  doc^ 
trine,  is  a  strong  presumptive  proof  tliat  it  never  existed.     If 
^  it  existed,  it  must  have  been  regarded  by  the  first  Christians, 
with  a  high  degree  of  confidence  and  veneration.    But,  how, 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Mar»h,  was  this  veneration 
manifested  ? — by  the  unanimous,  the  deliberate  and  unresisted 
destruction  of  the  document.      Is  this  probable?  consider- 
ing the  natural  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  is  it  possible  i 
liad  the  first  Christians  so  little  regard  for  those  immediate 
disciples  of  Jesus,  and  who,  next  to  him,  deserved  their  most 
profound  reverence,  and  most  affecdonate  esteem,  as  to  suifer 
a  document  composed  by  their  uifted  labours,  and  written  at 
a  period  when  all  die  facts  and  doctrines  were  fresh  in  their 
memories,  to  perish  without  one  effort  to  preserve  it  from 
"  oblivion  f  Instead  of  this  highly  authoritative,  and,  in  every 
respect,  credible  and  interestii^  document,  would  the  Chris- 
tian communitjr  have  substituted  three  other  narratives,  of 
which  ail  were  written  many  years  after  the  events  which  they 
record,  and  two  of  which,  at  least,  were  confessedly  com- 
piled by  persons  who  were  not  in  the  number  of  the  apostles* 
Is  it  common  for  men  on  such  occasions  to  postpone  the 
greater  authority  to  die  less  ?  Is  it  usual  for  them  to  destroy 
a  deed  of  the  highest  value,  in  order  to  give  currency  to  one 
of  subordinate  impertance?  Did  our  ancestors  commit  magna 
charta  to  the  flames  or  suffer  every  copy  of  it  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  worm,  or  the  mildew,  after  they  had  obtained  the  Pe« 
tition  of  Right,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  the  Act  of  Setdement? 
It  is  not  enough  for  Dr.  Marsh  to  say,  that  the  substance 
of  this  original  apostolical  document  was  incorporated  ia 
three  other  relations,  and  therefore,  that  the  preservation  of 
the  original  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  importance.     For,  in 
^e  first  place,  supposing  the  substance  of  this  document  to 
be  actually  incorporated  in  the  three  first  gospels, — this  in-  - 
corporation  does  not  appear  to  rendecthe  preservation  of  the 
document  itself  superfluous:  for  can  the  authority   or  the 
testimony  of  Matthew,  of  Mark,  and  Luke,  either  individu- 
ally or  conjointly,  be  reckom.'d  a  satisfactory  substitute  or  a 
reasonable  equivalent  for  that  of  the  twelve  aposdes?  Though 
this  document  of  the  twelve  apostles  might  not  haye  contained 
auclp  a  copious  account  9f  t$«  di^^ouraes^  or  such  oumerow 
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details  of  the  miracles  of  Jesos,  as  the  mqre  miout^  relations 
of  Matthew,  of  Mark,  ^d  Luke:  yet,  wbodoeffnot  prefer 
an  oripoal  to  a  compilation  i  Who  would  not  have  placed  a 
much  higher  value  oo  the  most  hrief  and  compendious  accoimt 
of  the  doctrine,  and  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  under  the  hand  and 
aeal  of  the  twelve  apostles,  than  on  the  most  diffuse  and  cir- 
cumstantial accounts  of  any  other  writers  of  inferior  crcdibi* 
Kty?  Does  Dr.  Marsh,  or  do  any  of  the  converts  to  his" 
theory,  think  that,  if  Jesus  himself  had  written  any  epiu>m« 
of  his  own  life  and  doctrine,  the  preservation  of  it  would 
have  been  esteemed  superfluous,  or  of  no  moment,  because 
a  more  copious  history  had  been  composed  by  some  of  bis 
followers,  at  the  exoiration  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  or  six^ 
years  after  his  death?  But  a  document  which  would  deserve 
tlie  next'  degree  of  credence,  to  one  written  by  Jesus  himself, 
would  be  a  narrative  composed  by  his  apostles,  or  his  personal 
friends  and  associates^  who  heard  his  teaching  and  saw  bis 
miracles. — Such  a  documAit  Dr,  Marsh  supposes  to  have 
existed  ;  but,  strange  to  tell,  he  supposes  the  select  or  the 
impiety  of  the  first  Christians  to  have  been  such,  as  to  have 
strangled  it  in  its  birth ;  or  to  have  suffered  Uiree  persons 
named  Matthew,  Mark  and  L«ike,  to  consign  it  to  ilui  grav^i 
0f  oblivion,  without  one  sigh  of  regret  fof  irs  1<ms,  or  one 
grateful  effort  to  preserve  even  the  memof7  of  so  iseslimaUe 
a  gift. 

From  what  we  have  said  above^  ic  will  be  sees  that  we 
consider  the  existence  of  any  such  docmnent  as  Dr.  Marsh 
suppose.^  to  have  been  highly  improbable;  and  the  reader^ 
who  will  constjU  thi«  very  able  tract  of  Mr.  Veysie,  will  fmd 
that  the  hypothesis  of  the  Margaret  professor  is  veQ.*  Mwatia*- 
fiictory,  as  it  will  not  accoiuu  for  the  phaenomena,  of  whieb 
Dr.  Marsh  seems  to  have  had  the  vanity  lo  ihink^  tfriat  k  fur- 
nifihed  the  only  possiUe  explanation. 

If  a  document  of  such  high  aiid^  indeed,  nnrtvalledauthcrity, 
as  Dr.  Marsh  supposes,  did  exist,  and  was  possessed  by  Mat- 
thew, by  Mark,  and  Luke,  how  came  they  in  the  rebtions  of 
some  of  ilie  same  facts  (which,  according  to  Dr.  Marsh,  ex- 
isled  iu  the  document)  to  differ  so  matertally  from  each  othcr^ 
and  coHse(}uently  from  the  document?  For,  if  a  docnment. 
did  exist  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  Ae  twelve  apos- 
ties,  we  cannot  believe  that  either  Matthew,  Mark,  or  Lute 
would  have  paid  so  little  deference  to  their  mutied  authority  as 
to  alter  their  statements,  or  in  any  respect  t»  contradict  their 
testimony.  Mr.  Veysie  has  put  this  in  a  strong  light.  Let 
ns  bear  what  he  says  on  the  subject  :-*• 

•  Tbere  occur,'  says  he,  •  in  the  gospel,  incongruities  and 
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1ipi>arenl  oontradictions,  wbibb  in  the  opiiiioti  of  the  best  crttici 
tbrm  a  stroni;  objecti<>ii  agaitirt  ihie  lUppositioii  tbat  the  kvange- 
lists  copied  fimfar  eacb  other^s  gospels :  and  in  my  jud^ent  tbey 
tbrm  an  objection  lio  less  strong  against  tbie  sat>position  tbat 
(hey  all  copied  from  orte  and  the  same  document  For  if,  as 
Mr.  MaHli's  hypothesis  Squires,  tbey  all  adhered  to  tfafeir  do^ 
'^eamenr,  no  difl^rente  could  hare  ahsen  between  them;  but 
diey  would  All  have  agreed  in  relating  the  same  thing  in  the  sam<&  - 
manner,  as  much  as  they  must  have  done«  if  they  had  copied 
from  eacb  other.  If,  in  otraer  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  be  sup«* 
posed  tbat  they  did  not  all  adhere  to  their  document,  but  tbat 
occasiooaliy  some  one  (or  more),  of  them  gave  a  different  tepre* 
nenUtton  o^sonte  fact  either  from  bis  own  knowledge  or  from 
information  derived  from  another  tontce ;  this  appears  to  sap 
the  very  foundation  of  the  edifice:  foir  in  this  case  what  becomca 
of  the  authority  of  the  document?  and,  how  can  all  three  Evan- 
gelists be  said  to  have  derived  from  it  alone  all  the  matter  which 
they  have  in  common  V 

We  riiall  now  qubte^  For  the  tetisfaction  of  the  reader,  die 
tiew  hypothesis  which  Mr.  Veysie  has  set  op  in  oppontion  to 
that  of  Dr.  Marsh ;  and  which  be  endeavours  to  erect  od  the 
basis  of  a  plurality  of  documents. 

'  The  apostles,  both  in  their  publie  preaching,  and  in  thefr] 
private  conversations,  were  tloubtless  accustomed  frequently  to 
instruct  and  improve  their  hearers  by  the  recital  of  some  action 
>or  discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  And  many  pious  Christians^ 
Unwilling  to  trust  to  memory  alone  for  the  preservation  of  these 
valuable  communications  respecting  their  Redeemer,  were  in- 
duced to  commit  to  writing  the  preaching  of  the  apoatles  while 
it  was  fresh  in  their  memory.  And  thus  at  a  very  early  period^, 
before  any  of  our  canonical  gospels  were  written^  believers  were 
io  possession  of  many  narratives  of  detached  parts  of  the  historj^ 
Y>f  Jesus.  And  because  the  apostles  were  accustomed  to  preacn 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  in  Hebrew,  and  to  the  inhabitants  ot 
other  countries  in  the  language  or  dialect  of  their  respective 
countries,  and  perhaps  most  commonly  in  Greek,  hence  these 
narratives  were  drawn  ut>,  some  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
otfaers  in  Greek.  Of  the  Hebrew  narratives,  the  most  important . 
w^re  soon  translated  into  Greek,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek 
Christians,  to  whom  they  were  unintelligible  in  the  orglnal, 
and  vice  versa.  But  these  narratives,  whether  original  or 
translatedi^  coming  from  the  hands  of  plain  unlettered  men^ 
were  simple  and  unadorned,  not  remarkable  for  either  purity 
or  elegance. 

'  In  process*  of  time,  when  these  communications  from  the 
apostles  were  multiplied,  it  became  the  wish  of  many  nersons  to 
eollect  tbem  into  a  body,  and  to  arrange  them  in  due  order. 
And  tb»  was  the  occasion  of  those  attempts  of  which  St.  Luke 
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•peak*  in  bis  preface :  attempts  to  compile  wi  orderly  oarraliYf 
of  the  traneactjons  of  Christ  from  materials  furnished  by  thoat 
who  bad  been  eye-witnesses  of  his  actions,  and  attendants  upon 
bis  person.  But  since  this  was  a  work  for  which  Fcry  kw  verfr 
pr(»perh  qualifKd,  it  was  doubil*es»  for  the  moat  part  fuy  IQ^ 
perfectly  performed.  AuMng  many  wpU  authentieated  ntf^ 
ratives  which  had  jjone  abroad,  there  were  probal^ly  aomi  of 
doubtful  authority,  and  othei*s  not  iutirely  free  from  BUi^picio^ 
of  error.  To  scWct  therefore  out  of  tlie  mass  of  roatcriiUs  »ucb 
pieces  as  were  credible,  and  adapted  to  tlie  exigencies  4>f4b9 
church;  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  and  additions;  aiMt 
fo  digest  and  arrange  the  whole  in  a  proper  manner,  required  # 
person,  poM^ssed  of  ample  means  of  information,  and  of  a  di^ 
position  to  use  theae  m^ans  with  industry  and  fidelity  ;  and  acting 
withal  under  the  direction  of  the  Sparit  of  <jod«  to  pfesenrehiai 
from  essential  error. 

*  Of  the  three  Hr^  evanf^dists,  Matthew  alone  was  an  eye* 
witness ;  and  therefore  he  alone  could  write  from  a  .p^xwpsi 
knowledge  of  the  facts  which  he  recorded.  But  even  he  judged 
i^  not  expedient  to  draw  altogether  from  his  own  stores }  bm  to 
set  the  seal  of  an  apostle  to  writings  .already  extant  in  a  mfwo 
public  and  permanent  manner  than  had  hitherto  been  done. 
Accordingly  he  inserted  in  his  gospel  many  narratives,  which 
had  been  drawn  ap  by  others  fVom  his  owh  pr^achin^  and  that 
of  the  other  apostles,  amending  and  enlarging  as  he  sai^  e^p^- 
dient,  and  interweaving  such  additional  facts  and  discourses  a; 
the  Holy  Ghost  brought  to  his  remembrance.  He  intended  bis 
gospel  for  the  use  of  believers  of  his  own  nation:  he  therefore 
wrote  in  his  native  language,  commonly  known  by  the  naaae  of 
Hebrew.  Being  more  solicitous  about  Ihin^  than  word*,  be 
ifsed  lirs  Hebrew  narratives  with  no  other  alteration  of  th^  ex- 
pression than  the  cirrnmstauces  of  the  case  required ;  ^ndhc 
^ve  a  literal  translation  of  his  Greek  documents,  or  used  somq 
literal  version  of  them  already  made. 

'  He  arranged  his  facts  for  the  most  part  in  chronological 
order:  but  as  he  wrote  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  Chrisiiains,  \fh6 
were  in  danger  from  the  doctrines  and  morals  of  the  pha^ri^ees^ 
our  Lord's  greatest  enemies  ;  in  one  portion  of  his  gospel,  n^rqe- 
ly,  from  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  chapter  to  the  beginning .flf 
the  fourteenth,  which  is  appropriated  to  an  exposition  ofihe 
doctrine  and  a  vindication  of  the  person  and  character  of  his 
divine  Master,  he  departed  from  a  chronolo<^ical  arrangement 
at^d  adopted  ati  order  more  subservient  to  his  prijicipal  design. 
He  has  not 'given  in  detail  the  acts  of  our  Lord's  ministry  during 
bis  journey  fron)  Galilee  to  the  country  beyond  Jordan ;  but^ 
being  in  possession  of  documents  relating  to  them,  he  occjision- 
afly  inserted  them  in  other  parts  of  his  gospel^  whenever  a  St 
opportunity  offered ;  cither  for  the  sake  of  the  instruction  wb'icb 
they  contained;  or  that  he  might  give  a  collected  vie*  c^ottt 
lA)m$  doi^rine  upon  any  particular  subject. 
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*  A  written  gvtpel  Oen.beoaiiie  neccdsafy,  when  the  cbiirck 
V«fl  about  to  be  deprmd  of  the  personal  teach itif^  of  the  apos- 
tles: acooccbn^ly/  ve  find  that  St.  ikfatthew  wrote  bis  goJpel, 
£qr  the  u0e  of  the  betieyersin  Judea,  when  he  was  sbout  to  leav^ 
Ibein  in  ordes  to  f^  to  other  people  ^,  perl^aps,  agreeably  to  the' 
IfiMiaiaDy  of  beeiieus  f,  aboitt  tbe  year  01  or  t}Q, 

*  St.  Mark  had  no  knowledge  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel :  for 
befi)se  Its  publieation  he  bad  accompanied  8t.  Peter  to  floihe, 
taking  with  him  the  materials  which  he  bad  collected  for  a  Lif3 
of  Ohriat ;  of  which  the  greater  part  was  tbfe  same  as  St  Mat* 
thew  had  used.  As  he  inten<led  his  gospel  for  the  use  of  the 
Gentiica,  he  oiqitt^d  many  things  which  more  mimediately  con- 
cerned th^  Jews;  and  inserted  occasionally  explanations  of 
Jewish  customs  and  names.  He  added  tarions  circumstances 
re1atin{(  to  the  iacUi  which  he  recorded,  the  knowledge  of  which 
be  probably  acquired  from  St.  Peter.  He  has  not  recorded  the 
acts  of  our  Lord's  ministry  during  his  journey  from  Galilee  to 
the  country  beyond  Jordan,  nor  has  he  insertecl  any  of  tbeni 
in  any  other  part  of  his  gospel.  He  published  his  gospel  ai 
Rome  for  the  bene6t  of  the  believers  tbere,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time  from  the  publication  of  St.'  Matthew's  gospel 
inJudea. 

.  «  AbiMut  the  same  time,  whether  before  or  after  is  not  certajii| 
St  Luke,  in  anpther  part  of  the  ftoman  empire,  was  moved,  at 
hft  biim^tf  informs  us,  by  tb^  4UcmpU  ef  OKinjr,  who  had  under* 
t^il^Qgive  a  regular  narrative  of  the  jicts' of  Christ,  to  epg^gt 
io  tjie  same  wprk ;  for  y\\\c\i  bis  consent  piittend^nce  upQP  St. 
P4ul  bad  emip^otly  qualified  him.  T)ie  i)[)a(erials  v^ich  ne  /^oi? 
ployed  were  many  of  ^bem  the  s^pe  ^§  1^  beep  Ujied  hy  t}i^ 
other  erangelisls ;  but  some  of  the  narratives  bad  been  drawn 
up  by  different  persons,  and  perhaps  from  the  preaching  of 
other'  apostles.  And  being  diligent  in  bis  enquiries  and'  re- 
f  earches,  he  was  enabled  to  add  greatly  to  the  number.  We 
have  frQfn  this  cyanprelia^  ^P  ficeount  of  the  act^  a^^  discourses 
of  our  Lord,  during  the  time  which  elapsed  between  his  pre- 
paration to  leave  Galilee  and  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  from. 
the  country  beyond  Jordan.  This  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
his  gospel:  namely, ch.  ix.  51 — xviii.  14. 

*  Both  St  Mark  and  St.  Luke  wrote  in  Greek.  But,  St.  Mark 
he'ms  9  plain  unlettered  man,  and  but  meap|y  skilled  in  tl^^' 
Greek  language,  ^^9  fojr  the  most  parts^tisfipd  witjfi  Ih^  vjpj-y 
wprdl?  of  his  Greek  documents,  and  with  giving  j^  literjl  vpTjion 
of  such  as  he  translated  from  the  Flebreiv.  Wh^l^s  ii»  huk^ 
being  a  greater  master  of  the  Greek  language,  was  pnore  atten- 
tive to  the  diction,  and  frequently  expressed  therf^eaning'of  nij 
d*>cumehts  in  more  pure  words,  and  a  "more  elegant  form. 
Only  he  adhered*  more  closely  to  the  Very  expression  of  Kis 
documents,  when  be  came  to  insert  quotations  from  the  Uf9 

*  Ens*  JEocl.  Hist  lib.  iii.  cap.  24.        t  Xilv/Hcf.  lib.  iii.  cipY. 
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TestamcBt,  or  to  recite  discouriei  and  conremtioDi,  tnlegpeti^ 
ally  the  discourees  of  our  blessed  Sarioon  Both  St.  Marie  aiul 
St  Lake  adhered  to  the  arrangement  which  they  found  m  thoae 
documents  which  contained  more  facts  dian  one.  Tbedocn* 
ments  themselves  tbev  arranged  in  cbronolc^al  order.  AH  the 
evangelists  connected  the  documents  one  with  another,  each  lor 
himself,  and  in  his  own  way. 

'  After  the  publication  of  the  two  last  gospels,  St  Matdiew'a 
gospel  was  fitted  for  general  use  by  being  translated  into  Greek* 
As  St.  Matthew  had  much  matter  in  common  sometimes  with 
St.  Mark,  and  sometimes  witd  St,  Luke,  and  sometimes  with 
both  ;  his  translator  made  great  use  of  their  gospels,  frequently 
copying  the  very  words  where  they  suited  his  purpose :  but 
perceiving  that  the  form  of  St  Mark's  narrative  bore  a  greater 
resemblance  to  St.  Matthew's  than  that  of  St.  Luke,  he  commonly 
prefered  St.  Mark's  gospel ;  and  made  no  use  of  St.  Luke's^ 
except  where  he  could  derive  no  assistance  from  St  Mark.  But 
the  use  which  he  made  of  the  other  gospels  was  by  no  meana 
constant ;  for  where  he  had  no  doubt,  or  perceived  no  difficulty^ 
he  frequently  translated  for  himself,  without  looking  fbr  assistance 
lifom  either  St.  Mark  or  St.  Luke.' 

We  shall  not  offer  any  opinion  of  our  own  on  this  new 
kypotheais  of  Mr.  Veysie,  except  that  we  think  it  much 
more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  Margaret  professor.  We 
have  often  been  surprised  and  amused  by  the  polemicd  sub^ 
tiety  of  Dr.  Marshy  and  we  respect  die  variety,  the  extent  and 
the  depth  of  his  theological  lore,  but  we  think  that  he  is  in* 
ferior  to  Mr.  Veysie,  and  to  many  other  divines  whom  we 
eould  name,  in  strength  of  intellect,  and  solidity  of  judgment. 
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Alt.  tf.— TiFO  Lettert  to  a  Barrister,  contMning  Strictures  an  his  Work 
ta  three  Parti^  entitled.  Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legistaturt,  en 
the  Nature  and  Effect  of  Evangelical  Preaching,  By  a  Looker-on, 
LondoB,  Black  <nMf  P^rry,  1809. 

IF  we  did  not  know  the  very  great  liberties  which  the  priests 
of  this  sect  take  with  the  docility  of  their  disciples,  we  should 
consider  sudh  a  gross  attempt  at  a  defence  as  this  is,  as  an  iosuit 
on  the  common  sense  of  their  readers.  Really  these  anti-moral' 
Hie,  as  they  are-i^eiy  justly  termed*  stem  to  set  both  religioii  and 
ttasen  equally  at  A&nee. 
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We  suspect  diU  Locicer-on  to  hmve  look^  only  on  ant  ndt* 
He  ttjki  himself  iodeed^a  Anti-Calvinist,  and  by  that  espe- 
4ieut  seeks  to  obtain  credit  for  candouo  but  he  is  ^rery  now  and 
then  off  his  guards  the  mask  is  dipped,  and  he  betrays  him* 
self  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 

That  the  strong  fortress  of  CaWinistic  metbodism  has  been 
shaken  by  the  '  Hints/  and  that  the  popularity  of  some  of  its 
most  active  teachers  has  been  considerably  lo«eied»  we  can  rea* 
dily  believe^  but  it  is  not  by  such  feeble  advocates  as  have  hi* 
therto  come  forward  in  defence  of  the  cause  th^t  any  good  can 
be  done ;  they  are  not  defending  the  interests  of  religion,  but 
^re  striving  to  support  a  system  by  which  they  are  themselves 
supported,  and  which  they  contrive  to  turn  to  very  good  aocount. 
This  naturally  makes  them  very  zealous ;  but  they  have  mani« 
fested  Doore  zeal  than  wisdom,  and,  where  they  might  have  OMOk 
cealed  their  imbecility  by  their  silence,  have  foolishly  written 
themselves  into  disrepute»  and  have  publicly  exposed  their  weak* 
nes$  by  shewing  bow  little  could  be  done  by  a  muster  of  all  their 
strength*  As  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  contained  In  tbesf 
two  Epistles  to  the  Barrister,  w^  shall  select  th«  following  d^ 
fence  of  Dr.  Hawker. 

'  For  $'}  very  peculiarly  directed  to  the  sinner,  and  to  him 
only,  is  the  blessed  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that,  unless  you 
are  a  sinner,  you  are  net  interested  in  its  saving  truths/  On 
this  passage  you  comment  thus:  *  I  really  thought  the  good 
ifx$cf  had  gone  quite  Jar  mought  when  be  affirmed,  '  that  our 
ihture  salvation  is  so^oropletely  without  terms  and  couditions, 
that  tvery  idM  qf  moral  goodneu,  as  a  qualification  for  obtain- 
im  it,  is  done  away/  But  here  we  find,  that  moral  evil  is  itsdf 
indispiensible  to  OMr  Aiture  acceptance,  and  thus  sin  is  made  ne* 
cessary  to  salvation.  To  what  lengths  will  the  anti-moralists 
go  next  !|!'  Now,  sir,  anti-catvinistic  as  I  account  myself,  I  find ' 
nothing  so  atrocious  in  this  passage  as  you  would  represent. 
Oar  L«rd  expressly  told  the  self-righteous  Pharisees  of  old,  that 
he  came  not  tq  paU  the  rightemtSy  b»t  tinners  to  repenianoe  i  MbU 
thew,  ix.  13.  ai|d  further  assures  us,  Luke,  xv.  7,  ihuijpf  shall 
be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenttth,  more  than  cfver  ninety 
and  ninejusl  persons,  that  need  no  repeniqnce.  BesideSi  we  leam 
from  Sl  Paul,  Rom.  vii.  23.  that  ail  havf  sinned^  and  come  short 
pf  $he  glory  of  God.  Therefore  when  tlVe  doctor  tells  us,  that 
nnless  we  are  sinners,  we  are  not  .interested  in  the  saving  truths 
of  the  Messed  gospel,  he  does  no  more  than  pxove^  that  all  man'* 
^ind  are  iiiteres|ed  ii^  thes^  saving  truths,' 

POLITICS, 

AxT.  13.  A  cmmf  Vkm  ef  the  CansHUufkm  ff  Ingkaid.  By  George 
CuUsnee*  Secmii  sditUmp  sqn^ts4  wsti  miarged^  LondoO|  Longv 
inan.  pp.  491.  .- 

THE  author  says,  that  the  faviourable  reception  which  $  firsjt 
fditjoi^  Qf  this  wq^k  ^perienced^  has  induced  hint  to  pubUsh  tbk 
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pment  tA\tS\>n,  lii  t^ich  he  Yiaft  nUide  comt^rkbl^  fiiAinHbm. 
Mo«5t  of  the  iflrorkJ  on  this  subject  ifeal  largely  in  tht  ^gbncrtrAie*  df 
ptit)e^yric»  without  any  distinct  tpecificaiion  of  thb  theoretital  iitid 
promicat  merit*  kisA  defects  of  the  cohstitutioh.  The  thfeo^  Hf 
evidently  a  very  difTerent  thing  firofti  the  practice  ;—aiid  tlih 
innctice  ha»  ib  so  many  ittstanc^s  tiltek^  th^  tbeoi^,  that  the 
theory  an^  the  pvtictice  ofleii  bear  ais  little  resemMisnce  to  eath 
p^^r,  as  a  dt:ad  itAg  ddss  to  a  live  Hon;  |t  cAvrnot  be  iiil^jib^d 
thbt  Mr.  Custince,  ^ho  seetnft  to  bave  des^ghed  this  ^drk  fol* 
ft>tkikf:  gentlen^eti  at  i^ool,  khouVd  have  goiie  intv>  any  hUtorital 
netailB  of  receht  tr^rtsactiotw,  to  show  the  diflftrertce  belwfecn  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  the  Constitution:    bilt   thbse  ybun]^ 

fmtVeKnen  wh6  Adopt  their  Ideas  bf  the  (SV^s^rit  goVermbeni  froikk 
is  b^aok  will  fitid,  when  they  ehtter  the  Wbrld,  that,  in  thife  ita 
wen  ^s  in  hiahy  other  instances,  they  hiare  been  thfe  du^  of 
^lusiVe  ye^rbsentattons  and  of  agreeabte  ^ictores  of  wh^t  is  noi 
t6  bfe  fbutid  in  the  realities  bf  life.  A  book  of  this  ftind, 
trhich  is  intended  for  juvenile  atudent»,  ought  to  b'e  ^iritteh  ivitft 
MHty  hnd  et^nte.  How  much  of  thtefe*  ^liatitfe^  theVe  tna]^ 
be  in  the  following  sentence,  Wc  sh^H  leiVe  it  to  the  read^ir  to 
determine. 

'  The  tast  tithe  the  Lords  contended  with  the  C6mibon6»  je* 
ipecting  their  right  to  alter  a  money-t)ill,  was  in  1671,  diA-it)^ 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.  when  the  Altercations  beti^eeii  the  tMIV 
honses  ran  so  highly^  that  I  be  king  was  obliged  to  profogrte  the 
.)>arlianieDt  notxcithsCaniingt  he  therebjf  lost  the  intended  su]4- 
^Ijcs.'  * 

POETRY. 

AftT.  14.    Rebellion  in  ^th:   or  the  'Battle  of  the  Upper-roomt :  ai^ 

Jeifoico — oSico^trtipco—comico  Poern.  fn  tn^o  Vafitos :  By  the  lafe 
^iter  FaUl  Pallet.  CaHio  the  Tirnt :  t^dited  by  kit  nephew,  ThUoth^ 
Gomquitl:  To  which  i9  added,  a  Vtrtiticut ion  if  the  glorious  fUwlu- 
iion  t*i  1*688,  Jram  Jtspertidnt  ca*t  onitytnk  Semion  predched  by  if/k 
Rev,  lUnrff  Phillpotts^  Vicar  of  Kthhendehy  Sowierset,.  before  tHt 
University  of  Oxford :  By  Tom  Type,  Londou,  Wiikie  antf  Robiiisoti| 
1608.   4^0.    5i.   pp.  7i.   > 

Aar.  n.  The  Restoration :  being  *t he  Stomdand  mt  Canio  (if  KtM- 
Uon  in  Bath.:    By  th$  laie  Peter  Paul  PalUtt,  decenusB.  '^Uh  ah 

"  j^pology  for  ik^  Poem,  ^nd  numerous  Notei,  AnecdoteSf  4c  ify 
Timothy  Goosequill,  London.  Wiikie  and  Robinopn^  IdtH^  Hto^ 
pp.  88.    4*. 

THESE  two  Cantos  of  thH  sprightly  an<!l  animated  Ptett; 
have  afforded  us  much  amusement,  and  we  think  that  there  are 
few  of  our  readers,  who  will  not  be  gratified  by  the  perusaU 
particularly  if  theyliappen  to  be  aojualnted  \vith  Bafh,  and  with 
those  whdoaually  take  refbge  from  eilrnui  in  thkt  place  «f  fash i^nr 
able  resMt.  The  author  has. caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  mock- 
heroic^  and  the  first  Canto,  is  fuU  of  bustle  and  animsEtionj, 
^'hich  do  uot  sufler  the  attentioQ  to  flagj  nor  the  interest  to  cook 
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The  second  Canto,  it  chiefly  tkketi  up  whh  the  speech  of  Hum- 
0UG,  who  indulges  himself,  in  a  good  deal  of  politica)  digrewion, 
and  wander*  from  the  Upper-rooms  of  JBath,  to  paint  sgme  por- 
traiu  i«  the  efcapel  of  St.  Stephens,  ta  weU  as  those  of  certain 
metapbysicicms  and  divines  in  the  world  at  large.  In  jihe  first 
Canto,  the  Atrthtor  desefibes  a  dread  f«!  conflict  in  the  Upper- 
j#DBii  at  Bfttb,  Whicii  W9»  ^coMioned  by  ione  invidioos  aiten- 
Cmb  wMcb  ftaioirod  the  img,  or  Master  of  the  ceremoaies,  had 
IfeWmlo  a  titled  danw  calicd  WilheLmina  Purr,  the  wiff  of  a 
laihR0Oo»iit,  who  btd  ebtainfid  tkt  honours  of  knighthood.  R«m^ 
rod  kad  bust  i«at  marshalled  the  '  skipping  rrew/  ^hen  t4MS 
stately  dame  made  htt  appearance,  which  so  da«^ed  ftamvod,-' 
that  *  with  due  <;ourte«ie9  of  head  and  heels/  iie  conducted  the 


■    >  «M  of'  tkk  H>  the  spec 

Mark'd  ant  of  wM,  aa  ra«ik's  exclosire  lot^' 

or  the  lower  bench  «t  the  top  of  the  room,  which  is  appropriated 
to  peo|)^  of  rank.  This  mark  of  divtingnished  preference  for 
such  a  dafne  as  Lutit  WiLn^LHiiT^A  Ihapp,  brings  Eris,  or  the 
goddettof  cwMenttoii,  mko  the  roema^  who  iwsaires  Lady  Lufly 
with  oalftMioii  indignatfon  agawdt  iRawirod,  as  Minerra  hreathHl 
into  the  bosom  of  Diomed  against  ihe  Cypriaa  qaceih  Lady 
Lofty  is  powerfully  aecoaded  by  the  infuriated  £aUana,  who 
•eizes  Ramrod  by.  his  *  dependent  tail,'  Jbatters  bia  smiling 
face  with  reiterated  alaps»  till  be  is  £aaUy  -piHistrated  on  the 

ground  by  the  rebelliaus  crew. ^Buttbeial]en4lMJluil>ch  of  the 

Upper- rooms,  was  not  deserted  in  bis  utmoat  «ieed  bf  WilheU 
aiioa  PufiT.    She  bravely  osserta  hu  cause, 

*  II ate  AmaOMD, 

Of  mmcle  atiiong,  nMtaice,  aodgiaat  bene; 
Whose  tete  monopely  «f  HMaaew'a  amrle 
Had  vex'd  the  im^km  and  fvov«k'd  tbeh  1rile» 
Indignant  at  the  treatment «f  •her  beau. 
So  elevated  «o66,  and  now  ae  low : 
She  burgta  tbe  oiroley  wMtb  iaapetwaiM  atcengfh. 
Which  dense,  auvroirada  'tbe  rider's  fHtMtrate  )tfi%tlb 
And  like  abe  lam'd  celeafos  of  tbe  ^ufi, 
Bestridiafg4ier^r«liMid,  abe  ttms  >begiin» 
Why,  what  the  aknrfl  are  alie  foola^bewr^ 
Filling  the  roeaa  wkb  eocli « <fa|a«k«gii;«rcl  ^iMt  i 
Rouzing  «ab  iiMoraectioD>  <afie  wmA  afi ; 
And  k«aolrfing  down  tbt  lOtaaler  ^  -the  tall*? 

.'  Let  any  twenty  of  yoor  trodpa  ^me  forth. 

And  hty  down  all  the  little  they  are  worth, 

Tbe  sum  shall  doubled  he  by  I'lmiv  Purr,  ] 

Whose  heavy  pune  wrll  still  contain  enoi^h 

To  dress  bis  lady  in  a  better  style 

Than  anyone  Hmongst  your  rank  and 'file. 

ButbaiJDg  this,  I  will  not  lii^^  taace 

Oa  f^ngliab  groupdj  such  inequality* 
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Ai  all  unlud  against  one  poor  deril, 
Because^  forsoqtfa,  lie'^  be^  a  little  civiK 
No,  yixens!   Lady  WilhelmiQa  Puff^ 
Though  mild  and  gentle»  can  be  fierce  and  rough ; 
Can  exercise  h^r  tongue,  and  fist,  and  p^il^, 
'Gaiqst  any  o^^  who  *  ftamrod  next  aasaiU,' 

Lady  Wilhelmina  is  now  o^naoed  by  Lady  Lofty,  who  6i% 
1*6018  her  venseance  at  the  lace,  gauze,  j^wels^  and  '  voluminous 
frig/  of  her  hated  foe.  Lady  Wilheloiina's  wig  is  twitched  off 
by  one  successful  poll,  and  her  scalp  left  bare  to  the  amuae^f 
snent  of  the  cqaapany,— rbut  f^ady  Lofty  has  occasioo  to  repeni 
her  temerity ; — for, 

^  A  weighty  blow  from  Wilhelmina  came 
Full  on  the  cheek  of  the  illustrious  dame, 
Marks  of  th^  mighty  fingers  instant  rise ; 
The  scalding  tears  sufih^e  her  lovely  eyes ; 
Like  flea  she  backward  jumps,  then  shrieks  aloud, 
And  cowardly  runs  shrieking^  through  the  crowd.' 
The  conflict  now  waxes  verv  warm,  and  is  depicted  with  modi 
yahety  and  animation.     Wilhelmini^  protects   th^  fatten  pfoi 
IHUcb  with  great  dignity  and  effect. 

Her  petticoats  depending  o'er  his  face 
Secured  his  tumbled  head  from  more  disgrace; 
While  her  vast  legs  his  shoulders  twain  compjest. 
And  sav'd  the  cobtly  ncdsti  on  his  breast. 
But  as  her  tongue,  eyes,  hands,  incessant  ma?^ 
To  meet  the  desp'rate  War  that  flamef  abocf]^ 

*  Below  Battana  makes  a  base  attack 

On  silent  Ramrod,  flpund'ring  on  his  bad:, 
And  tweaks  his  nose  with  so  malign  a  poll. 
The  Q>on^rch  bellows  like  a  roadden'd  bul^  . 
Astonishtfl  at  the  unexpected  note 
That  issued  from  beneath  h^r  petticoat, 
PurF*s  eje  is  backward,  instantly,  indin'd 
.  To  see  if  all  be  safe  and  sound  behind. 
HattanVs  fraud  immediate  she  detects. 
And  ^'er  the  strapping  nu^fl  ftgain  erects 
Her  form  majestic,  an  impetuous  blow 
Frp'm  Lady  Wilhelmina  lays  her  low. 
Falling,  she  shrieks  aloud;  '  Ah  me  1  I  die  V 
Then  silence  seals  her  tongue,  and  night  her  eyan 

•  So  when  the  tulip  of  majestic  air 

fDje  jpainted  beautv  of  th^  bright  parterre) 
Yields  ip  the  f\iry  of  the  stormy  wind. 
Or  th^  rurle  finger  of  unthinking  hind. 
Low  on  the  earth  its  haughty  crowp  is  laid 
|U  leaves  collqpse,  and  all  its  ^olpurs  fade,}' 

Mr»r  y «999U^  ^  but  ibur  and  fift^^'  and  a  lady  <  X>f  fuorc  |bu^ 
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jyiortai  impudence  of*  qnm/  t^kes  aa  active  part  in^lie  pmtte^ 
^.x»A  ranges  herself  on  ^e  iMbe  of  the  enemica  to  ]U|Diod.  Tto 
battle  becomes  at  last  to  furious  and  loud,  thai  S/roH^  the  oo» 
icupier  of  the  Wine-va^ltSy  belosr  the  l^peiwnioiiis*  who  W19 
busy  bottling  his  int03(i€atii|(  fluids  for  immediate  uh,  beoomea 
alarm«*d  at  the  clatter  over-head,  \ft»t  the  company  shotfld  hseak 
through  into  his  dark  df^nain,  and  *  nake  his  port  as  thick  aa 
mud/  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Pluto  is  represented  in 
Homer,  af  starting  frqiq  his  tbroqe,  e%pectii^  that  during  th^ 
terrific  encounter  pf  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  soli4  eaflli 
Would  be  riyen,  and  the  light  of  day  pourea  into  his  reaiav 
pf  night. 

Sinmd  esdaims  with  appropriate  indignatipn  and  heroic  dlf* 

?  What  are  th^  sons  of  b     .    s  doing? 
By  all  that's  good  I  tb^y'lf  be  my  mki. 

founds  what  a  crash !  th^Ve  burst  the  floart 
Here,  ^uk !   do  you  securr  the  door^ 
yrhiUt  (  »tep  up  aiuongU  the  boys 
And  try  to  ftop  their  cursed  OQise/ 

In  the  fecond  Canto,  Eris  retires;  and  three  supermOtirMliaf^g^ 
ir^are  weU  delineated  in  the  title  page  to  the  flrstCantOi  nwhe 
« |i^r  appearance  in  the  orchestra^  fMf^  F^fy,  and  Humbti§. 
Humbug  makes  a  long  speech,  as  we  have  mentioiied  ahov% 
^nd  he  copchides  by  bidding  the  diffnreiit  co^ibatai|ta  of  hath 
Ipiea  their 


pr^yper  bu^iqess  mipd-r-— /o  pky  ihefoojf 


J^  quietly  si|bmit  to  Ramrod's  nde/ 

This  adWce  seems  to  i)lease  all,  save  V-g-t-b^^  who  piopoam 
}a  a  speech,  which  strongly  eari^d  pur  fisiUe  muadea  while  wn 
Tead  it,  to  turn  the  Upper*rooms  into  a  '/luMwoUr  preadbn^ 
s»2ace/— This  proposition,  the  author  <^  which  is  described  aa 
xhe  powdered,  silken,  smirking  votary  of  Folfy^  Vmdhft  and 
Humbmgj^  is  complacently  received  though  not  a4optec|f  as  Ram- 
ie's dypasty  was  not  to  be  d^fojjred  :** 

'*  The  beaus  and  ladies  to  their  places  ran, 

The  monarch  clapped  hi$  k(mds,  and  danciqg  straight  bfgan.* 

Had  we  room  we  should  have  quoted  the  description  which  the 
fi.uihof  has  given  of  Lady  WiLHEUfiaA  Purr's  first  appaaranoiw 
frfaich  is  executed  with  great  spirit  and  discrimination ;  as  vreU 
•s  many  other  paru  of  the  woriL  The  notes  which  the  ao&er 
has  added,  pjrof e  hin^  to  be  a  scholar,  a  man  of  readingir  taaUw 
stnd  observation ;  a  vigorous  enemy  tp  hypocrisy,  and  a  wartfi 
Ifieud  to  virtue  and  to  truth*  ^ 
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kl€fiMek,    Bj^  iMitrt  Huish.    London,  HatchanJ,  ldb9.    ^to.IIs. 

TliiS  is  not  the  place  to  criticise  the  drvmatic  merits  of 
klopstock's  Solomon;  oar  present  business  is  only  with  ttie 
translation.  This  is  executed  with  ability;  and  to  those  who 
^re  acquainted  with  the  tumid,  obscure  and  inverted  styie  of  the 
Geiwan  poet«  it  will  appear  no  easy  task. 

HnT.  ir.--3*e  ViUage  Sunday,  a  Poem :  iiioral  and  dacriptm^  in  ihc 
Mruler  ijf  Bptn9tr.    LofndtjD,  Setchd,  King-strfeet,  CoT^eiit  G«r€eo. 

THE  author  says  that  *  the  Village  Sunday  was  oriftnatty 
wf^ten  ibr  |he  gratification  of  some  frieoidsy  whose  felisb  Tor  tbe 
compositions  of  Spenser^  was,  like  my  own,  very  keen/  Seme 
of  the  descriptive  parts  are  rather  pleasing,  but  there  is  no 
novelty  in  the  iihages,  tsar  pathos  in  ^  sentiment.  The  poem 
itself  will  not  bear  a  coihparison  with  Burties'Cottei^a  Saturday 
}^ight>  of  which  it  is,  in  some  plaoeB,  a  very  l^ishls  imitation. 
All  that  the  author  has  caught  of  the  rhaiitftt  di  Spender,  except 
the  wearisome  ttmmwriy  of  hh  stanza.  Is  fh6  ase  of  some  uo- 
couth  and  antiquated  woi^s,  as  certes,  e/isoones,  mouckd^ 
hight,  stound,  t/ieives^  kc.  &c.  wh^  excite  aV(*sion  atad  disgust^ 
Tather  than  any  pleasurable  feeling.  The  following  stanza  may 
wtrrt  as  a  ^timch ; 

f  And  sooth  Ito  say,  the  lowly  peasant  iindi 

In  ipractis'd  piety  a  cc^en  bower, 
...  !Eor  jbelter  from  iieg'lccts'  coid  firequeat  winiBb, 

And  from  the  surquedry  of  passing  stower*  - 
And  in  the  sunshiny  of  his  happiest  hour, 

(Like  li^py  homu,  *0  tntLtiy  him  betrde) 
He  loves  to  gaz^e  tkpdti  this  fadeless  *ftc^w6r, 
,   E'en  then  majpt  dear  to  hitfi  than  all  besidei 
And  wears  it  in  his  breast  as  rose  that  never  died*' 

^t  dmncrt  isuppbse  *that  'the  car  of  nty  rtajAer,  h'6weVer  iSe- 
Voti^d  to  thfe  'mam&  olf  Spenser,  will  ht  Yn'nch  ddighted  ^\ih 
**  Vhc  "kihrquedrif  of  yassin^  aioua^  ;*  tidt  ihiit 'h*e  tvill  see  mOch 
IFtness  fn  the  conversion  oT  the''  coxcrt  boiler*  in  the  s^c6nd  verse 
into  a  ^fadeless  flower'  in  tbe  ^ev^nth.  The 'fhfntes  te/i^c  4ti4 
beside  are  not  very  musical^  and  by  *  rose  that  fwoer  dkd' fin  the 
last  verse^  we  suppose  that  the  author. in tetided  to  signify  'fuse 
that  never  dies.*  jBut  there  is  a  great  diflerence  between  saying 
that  a  man  wnet*  died,  <^  ii  ndt  ^«t  ^^m  m^  Bayfti^  'thtlt  he 
peocr  tOe^,  or  is  immbrt&K 

•NOVELS, 

•Akt.  W,— iJ^fr  Or/'ch  Glehdbtter,  dnd'omr  taUs,  in^'vdh.     "By  Am 
tkomy  Frederic  BoHeeiU.    LdpHon,  lahe'antl  C6.  1806 

SOIVJE  of  these  tales  are  of  the  terrific  kind,  some  are  ro* 
inantic,  and  others  simple  enough.    The  tale  of  the  Stntn^e^  js^ 
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^  1^  Mnit,  oh'<6  «f  Ihe^iealy  thoiig^lt  l^e  iiiiproMbintiei  flirougb- 
oiit  M  rt\ry  evident.'  Egbert  is  tehnfic  aHi!  wild.  Birt  the  tnlc 
of  JeUlj^  w  far  t>Hererabte  toieittdr;  there  i»  more  nature  dis^ 
pitted*  fthd  HDRie  of  the  ehtriicters  are  Y«r^)l  dr^wn.  The  bha^ 
meter  of  Lidy  MonioiU  Granthfcm  ifceccentHcaHy  neW,  and  hf 
nrt&¥aefths\ihpfeliMn|:  \helre  to«l^  Mkn'e  ivhblesome  in^uuttioii 
in  tke  wiiidli^g  up  of  the  iHtole.  £)1en  \^  th^  fiett  ta)e,  Iti  whick 
Ihere  it  mucH  idtertat  and  soihe  intri^e,  and  thfe  Orphail 
Heiress  the  next ;  each  of  tbt«e  til^  has  a  good  moraL  Sir 
Owen  Gleodower  appears  to  us  the  least  interesting ;  but  in  this 
species  of  writing,  of  which  we  have  so  much*  we  camMt  expect 
noyekir. 

if  we  fikid  BO  offence  against  ihofality  we  mult  be  sattftied  ; 
•nd  m  this  negative  virtue  Mr.  JPrtdttHt  IloUteiTi  has  not  fkilH. 
If  he  cdntmues  this  mode  of  occupation,  which  we  do  nbt  ilirarmlj 
recomcuend,  hisian£uage  will  probably  improfe,  and  Us  stories 
liltain  more  probability  aod  interest. 

Atf.  f9f—€eUa  in  weart^  6f  a  HuibanS.    Htf  a  Mod^n  Antijut. 

THE  Authoress  of  these  VVlumes  ofl&rs  so  pretty  an  Apciogfi 
in  so  d'lQidenlly  hesitating  a  manner,  for  the  '  prcsumptioii'  dis* 
played  in  the  title  pa^^e,  and  for  the  many  errOMwhiirtH  9kn' 
fears,  'may  be  disceriied  by  the  keen  eye  of  criticism  in  her  per^ 
form  a  nee,  tW  we  will  prom  be,  in  direct  violation  of  oujrbounden 
duty,  to  tet  both  the  one  ^nd  the  other  pass  linootieed. 

*  Ccelebs'  she  says  '  had  ipjieured^  it  uould  ftt  ainwertd;  but  si 
must  be  answered  dirtctltf* 

A  Siiarler  would,  perhaps  eay  to  the  lady, '  Whene  is  the  ne^ 
cessity>'  another  might  he  teinpted  to  ask  her  'Where  is-tm 
answer?'  For  oursdves,  weh^ve  looked  a  little  farther,  even  into 
the  next  page  of  her  bo6k,  ^here  we  are  told  to  '  consider  that 
what  is  sport  to  ns,  \\  death  to  knr ;'  \xpQti  uhrch  We  can  only  ks*- 
sure  her,  that  she  is  tei!4aken  in  the  oph^ion  she  has  formed  of 
our  character,  and  tbaitwc  have  no^pon  in  the  death  of  liny  fair 
lady  whatever. 

We  shall  tfaenefore  condade  this  article,  not  in  the  Iu6$fuajg:t 
^  censure,  but  in  that  of  f>anegyrick.  .  ^  far  froM  agreciVig  wUh 
the  lady  in  a  sentiment. which  her  modesty  only  c^iHd  have  sui;- 
gested,  so  far  frtHit  tliinkit^  that  the  pious  book  i«hove  men- 
tioned  is  a  ^trcimen  of  isuch  transcendent  gaiius  that  <  a  \&eiig 
life,  even  blessed  wrth  nuperior  iaifttfs,  woutd  scircdy  pro- 
diice  a  work  whose  intrvutk  worth  coold  'class  it  wifth  th^t  per* 
forprancc.;'  wte  are  of  opinion  that  *  Oe\h  in  searcb^o^'a  HiAband* 
i»  direct  evidetice  Umt «  Hfe,  not  w«  ianaifritie,  very  long,  tior  yet 
blessed  witbatiy  igrcat  superiority  c^rndoNvments,  ifc  ^fficiettt  fo 
proj^uce  a  work  whose  intrw^  worth  sell  it  vevy  fer  ifik>tt  thft 
saidf>erforaiaace.  f6r,  although  <t>elfa'  may  want  di^*nmirfa^ 
tion  of  ^(acter,  'stbength  of  language,  and  for<?e  of  reawWi* 
fJ^gf  Which  tht  aaid  performance  is  asserted  to  yomctlBf  Ire  teve 
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net  ^BCtiffcnAin  her  |he  w»iit  of  infaitelyliiflicr  tii4  mM  m^ 
timaUe  quaUtieSf  those  of  chrUtian  bnmiuty*  and  chrifitian  cli»r 
fity.  Shr  doet  Aot  impieiuly  preteinl  to  be  «•  far  ftiToufcd  wKiv 
m  knowledge  of  the  inicruUble  designt  of  Providenee  as  to  point 
Wt  with  certainty  the  objects  of  future  indienatioiiaiidniercv.  She 
^itber  arrogates  to  herself  an  undoubt^  election  toeternal  haf»-» 
pfness,  nor,  equally  undoubting,  denovnces  everlasting  davmotioia 
^Igainst  '  such  ^ocdriu^tured  creaturos  ^  Mu  ¥\amkJ 
MEDICINE. 

AlkT.  ^.-— Jii«^«  <f  the  Cttfhon^teti  Ckafy^te^  tatefy  dSacenptd  near> 
Stam^  with  OUervaiiof»  <m»  the  tgf&cit  ef  Carbime  Acid  mnd  Nitntgen 
Cl«s  M  the  Animal  Econow^f  4r«.  and  KxtraeUfnm  sdme  of  the  heah 
Jb^hontinwhaoe^  rekUifoe  ia  the  toe  ^Chalyheateu  lb  »Atc4  » 
«(Af«iii«|  a  GUmarycf  the  techmad  Word$  meceau^ljf  made  mmefi^ 
HW  Work,    By  Jt  farmer^    Imdofij,  18Q&    Lsck^gto^ 

MR.  Farmer  tppean  to  faa?e  taken  considerable  p^ins  to  fora^ 
on  iccttrale  analysis  of  this  mineral. spring  near  Stow ;  and  he 
lios  {iven  tho  result*  of  4brty«seven  different  experiments,  whscli 
t^  modk  on  tKe  occasion*  According  to  the  account  of  Mr^ 
^fepntfcr^  tl|is  sprmg  cootaips  a  much  larger  proportiois  of  icon  thai^ 
Ae  w*Mir*  of  Tunbrtdge  or  Cheltenham.  N[r.  Farmer  estimates 
%ht  pHrogen  eat  to  be  74-4  cubic  inches  in  a  gallon,  ^r.  f*ar-r 
wmtr  aftenrards  m^kes  some  obsenrations  on  the  medicinal  virtue^ 
of  this  sprtng;  and  the  diseases  in  frhieh  it  may  be  beneficially 
employed.  W^  suppose  that  the  principal  obrfect  of  Mr.  fknner» 
it  10  render  9tow«  lil^^  'Dinbridge  or  Cheltenham,  a  pJace  o^ 
tioirdtd  resort  during  the  summer  months,  for  the  idl^  as  wellas 
Ibr  the  sids*  In  this  respect,  b^  m^st  probably  rely  more  on  th^ 
caprice  of  fashion^  or  the  local  scenery,  &c.  kc.  imn  on  the  real 
or  soppoaed  ▼irtues  of  the  newly  discovered  spring. 

MISCELLANEOyS. 

4Ut.  %i.^Vie  JjOrarian;.  Jry  Jame^  Savage,  af^h^  Jfamdm  huiUutm^ 
Vol.  \^  ia08,  YoU  2t  ia09. 

THIS  work  ■•  published  in  monthly  niunbers  of  one  shilling 
each;  each  number  containing  three  sheets  of  letter-press,  hk 
his  first  number,  Mr.  Savage,  the  industriooa  editor,  sUted  that 
it  was  his  object  to  give  an  analysis  of  bodes  in  general,  both  old 
and  new ;  a  history  of  public  libraries^  some  account  of  the 
printed  transactions  of  learned  societies,  and  of  the  i;eportaand 
papers  laid  before  p vliament^  The  fi>l]owing  are  th^  names  of 
the  books  of  which  Mr«  Savage  has  exhibited  an  analysis  in  the 
present  publication :— -*  Horslev's  Britannia  Romana,*^  <  Cfaaun- 
cey'a  Historical  Antiquitiea  of  Hertford^ire/  *  Musewi  Wor^ 
•leyaoum/  '  Drake'a  E^acun>  or  the  HwtiOij  and  Antiquitieo 
'  of  the  City  of  York,'  «  Sandlbrd's  GeneidMcal  Histivy  of  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  &c?  ^  Enderbie's  Cambria  Tci-. 

Hans  Holbein, 

rium  Curiosi^m/ 

jartntaUaj*— sucli  ar;  tfec  worl^  wfeicl^  ^r,  l^ava^  bui^cl^tf^ 
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%>r  MXittjw,  irliidi  will  be  prittciptlly  mtiiyiiif  to  die  lovtrs  4i 
sntiquariaii  research.  In  the  ffartt  Toiome,  and  in  the  nuaibcr 
Ibr  Deceaberi  1808,  thete  n  am  aoobnm  of  the  laat  iRaoM  of 
Frofetaor  Ponon,  with  engraved  ipeeimens  of  his  h'and-^ritinf 
bodi  in  IBhglMi  and  in  6mfc«  The  1t«t  of  the  papers  which  %ri 
nrhited  by  the  house  of  commons  in  each  session  of  pariiameot^ 
ss  a  nsefvl  part  of  the  Librarian,  Mr«  Savafc  might  certaihly 
ttdd  moch  to  the  utility  and  interest  of  bis  work;  and  we  thii^ 
that  he  will  aooceed  best  in  these  respecU,  by  coafintng  hintdf 
to  those  Subjects  which  are  more  strictly  included  in  the  title  of 
his  book.  '  The  Librarian/  indeed,  is  a  term  which  may  com-  . 
prehend  ererr  thing  relative  to  literature  in  general;  but  Mr, 
Savage  iliou4d  he  chieflf  attentive  to  the  comihunication  of  sach 
particulars  as  may  he  osehil  to  gentlemen  and  scboUrs  in  the 
formation  of  a  library,  or  in  pointing  out  to  the  diSerent  descrip- 
tions of  litqrarj  siodetits,  sources  of  information,  which  may  be 
necessary  in  the  particular  pursuits  in  which  they  are  engaged^ 
The  account  which  Mr«  Savage  has  already  given  or  proposes  to 
give  of  the  various  records,  documents,  &c.&:c.  of  the  oifferenl 
public  or  private  libraries  may  contribute  very  much  to  this  use- 
ful end.  One  part  of  Mr.  Savage's  work  might  be  property  de* 
"voted  to  theenumerition  of  the  books  which  may  be  or  whicb 
should  be  considered  by  those  who  undertake  to  discuss  an^r  ptr- 
ticular  subject  of  literature  and  science.  Those  who  think  to 
improve  any  branch  of  knowledge  ought  first  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  damt  by  those  who  have  gowe 
before  tbem  in  the  same  track.  Hence  a  list  of  authors,  who  have 
treated  on  the  same  subject,  with  ashort  summary  of  their  la- 
bours* the  several  additions  which  they  m  de  to  the  stock  of 
general  knowledge,  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  or  the  subversion 
of  old  errors,  with  the  succession  of  theories  which  have  at  dif* 
fanent  times  been  entertained  by  the  fanciful,  the  foolish,  or  the 
wise,  would  form  a  very  ^mper  subject  for  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  Librarian,  and  render  it  a  very  acceptable  publication. 

Aat.  99.— £^msM  on  Ehcuti&n ;  or  Poem  telect  <ind  original,  jfrinn- 
pally  intended  for  Public  Recitation :  compiled  and  written  by  J,  V, 
BiUt4mf  ef  the  Clouical  and  Commercial  Academy,  Cliff,  Le»a^  Loa* 
doo*  ButSou,  1809,  pp.  831.    St.  6d. 

THIS  is  a  very  amusing  collection  of  poems.  The  juvenile 
reader  will  be  particularly  gratified  with  it,  and  indeed  he  must 
he  dificult  to  please  who  does  not  find  some  pieces  in  it  which 
are  suited  to  his  taste. 

Aar.  eo^-^lhe  £lemmUi  ^  Aulrommy,  according  to  the  Newtonian, 
frmmpkif  tUuttratod  by  9tveral  new  and  interetting  Diagramt,  and 
a^bpUd^  at  far  aa  tl^  adenee  wilt  admit,  to  the  pUunat  capacitiu. 
Intended  tol^  for  the  tm^ruction  iff  young  LadicM  and  Gentlemen^ 
fiv  George  EeynoUk^  London,  Iteo,  1BQ9  4s.  6d.'  SherwQod» 
Meelej  wad  Jodcs. 
TH£  principal  requisite  in  works  of  this  nature  is  perspicuity 

of  exfoaition.    The  praatnt  performance  is  not  deficient  in  this 
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CritiM  jyW%  Catahgm*  - 

jtopest ;  anft  it  Wf  Wfr«»  *^  purple  ^f  ffoomtmlcaftiajir  ^^ 
a»  wril  49  mtiiy  otli^r  epit^Mnes  qf  (he  s«(i»9  kind. 

mLUhhA4  in  defence  of  the  Undoa  Female  TemUntiarjf,  Mu 
G.  Hodson.  To  zchich  is  qdded,  a  Letiev  to  the  Author  on  th^ 
Inadequacy  of  the  Poor  Lazes,  far  enipfo'fing,  pi  otectin^,  and  rechmfj^ 
unfortunate  Females,  dHtitute  of  Wvrky  In  Answer  to  Mr.  Hak s 
iUnly,  Bv  Mr.  SHair,  Surgeon  of  the  Loch  Ho$pitat^  SfC.  LoiidMi, 
WiUiaras,  1809.    pp.  1S2.     3f.  ed, 

'  WE  bave,  from  the  beginning,  b^p  friendly  to  the  est^hli^^ 
ipem  of  the  London  ftqi^lc  Penitcnti.^rv.and  w«  ^^^»l«  ihaMhe 
<i«ectionf  ^^it^  ^hicb  it  b^&  bpefi  ai^^aile^Liy  ]>Jr.  IJak,  ^re  futile 
apd  unjugt.  Bpth  reasftii  ftn4  ^criptufc  are  in  tbi?  instance 
sigainst  Mr.  Hale  ;  ^nrf  wp  were  ^orry  to  fin^  hip  urgin^p  vain 
anc}  frivplqu^  cayiU  against  ^n  Jngtj^utipn,  th^  pxpr/B$s  pbject  pf 
vhicb  is  tP  mitig^tp  the  sniIVrir|C5  of  .sjome  pf  ^hp  nio^t  nii^prable 
of  tbehutpfin  race.  The  c^use  oj  the  {.ondpn  Penitentiary  iswe)l 
i^ppori^d  in  t'bp^p  stricture*  of  Mr.  f^f^^f  aod  in  t^he  anwjied 
letter  of  i^lr.  Blair. 

Art.  95.— Principles  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  To  ivhich  is 
prefijped.  Elements  of  J^'^ic,  %  WiUiam  inffelfi,  fe  J,  Author  of 
ike  New  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Englisfi  LanguagCj  Ehmentsef 
Matitral  Theology^  Ifc.  4rc.  assisted  by  eminent  PSOFESSrovAL 
0E|iTLEVKtf.    Londoii|  Tegg,  1809. 

\0(%l^f  J^Jartley,  9n<J  Paley  ha»e  ejic^  furpished  theis  quo^k 
to  the  pregent  perforujance.  When  Mr.  Knfiei/i  wa|  agisted  by 
the  guidance  of  such  )pn)inari.e«j  we  do  not  sep  any  ^ea^Qll  why 
6e  should  have  called  in  tjic  enjincnt  professwnal  gciitlcmfn  i^ho 
are  ipenponed  iji  bis  till^-jwj;e.  Beside,*,  w\}Q  jv/gre  il)fi»e  profit** 
sional  gentleni*n?  Were  they  layyyer!?^  physiq^p^^/pf  iLyiiir^? 
Are  th.ey  real  or  imaginary  pcrso^a^es  f  IXi^t  the  ^ptbof  suppoae 
that  they  would  operate  as  a  catcli-fly  to  the  book  ?  However 
tlna  nay  be,  the  book  itself  is  not  badly  exccutedl  j  and  Mr.  £a- 
^  field  should  have  recollected  the  old  adage,  that  '*  j^ood  wine 
needs  no  bush.'' 

AltT.  26. — Ais  Acemnt  of  the  last  Illness  of  Richard  J^rsom,  A.  M,  Pro- 
fe^dr  rf  Qretk  in  the  Tin ivtruly  of  Cawhridgej  and prineijtat  Lihrarmm 
Hf  tfie  London  Institution.  By  Jatnes  Savage,  qf  tb$  lfi9idfm  Jmtitt^ 
tion,    London,  William  Savage,  Bedford  fiury^   l^R^* 

TflE  fri^nd^  and  adwjrers  of  tj)^  iate  mG»(fipmV^'&mk 
fcl^ois^r  ^4  critic,  Mr.  Professor  Pori>Qn,  mil,  wM  havfMniovbt, 
Ve  fm^  oUi^cd  to  Mr.  Savage  foir  ibis  accm^tc  anjcirCMiyt^ii- 
|ial  acitoufit  of  bis  ia«t  illness,  as  well  as  with  the  two  »pecm€{iis 
^lus  hand- writing  which  are  prefixed.       •  -.  :'   " 
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thM  Jmikw  1^'  ^acuck  ut    Borne,    Lunduo,  Godwio,  11  innur  litrmt,  - 
1809. 

AiU  S8.—Pcetry  for  CftiidrcH.    By  the  Author  of  Mf4.  lekp^ttr's 

We  have  given  the  titles  of  the  above  for  the  ^ake  of  our  Jufe«« 
nite  fri^48»  bi^it  it  pamioi  Ue  expected  ve  9^ouU  criticj^^.  t)ie 
iiicriu  or  deineriu  of  Lhese  Iriviol  performanoet. 


j'llphabetical  JdoaUdy  Catalagu^y  or  List  0/*  Boqk^  piilili§h€4  i# 
October^  1800. 


ABEBNETHY— Surincal  Ohser- 
▼f  tiops.  Part  L  On  the  Constitu- 
tiooal  Origin  aod  Treatmeot  of  LQunl 
LMseaseSy  and  on  Ancur'sms.  By 
Jobo  Abemethjr,  F.  R  S.  Hvo.  7i. 

.^imos-— A  ^tter  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
on  General  Medical  Rtlief,  to  the 
Diseased  Pooruftiie  City  of  Lo.)doi\. 
By  James  Ani09,  jun.  2*.  61. 

Asiatic  Researches,  or  Transac- 
tions of  (be  S  >ci^  ins'tfu'ied  iii  Ben- 
gfl.    Vol.  X.  4to.  31s.  6d.^ 

Bank — Subst^ir-e  of  the'Prareed- 
ings  of  the  Proprlet  ;rs  of  the  Bank 
of  finfland.  Sept  21,  18;>9,  on  the 
Divideiid  and  on  ihfi  Situation  vf 
their  Affairs.  U, 

JBarrio^too — Historical  Anecdotes 
and  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Union  between  Gre^ii  Britai/i 
and  Ireland.  By  Sir  Jonah  Barring-- 
ton.     Part  I.  Imperial  4to.  21s. 

Bawdwen— A  Translation  of  the 
Record  called  Domesdiy,  for  the 
Counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  Derby, 
Nottingham  and  Rutland.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Bawdwcn,  4to.  21.  9s. 

BelfiDwr — The  Lyceum  of  An^iojit 
Literature,  or  Biographical  and  Ana- 
lytical Account  of  the  Greek  and 
Soman  Cl^ssicsi.  ^y  the  Rev.  O. 
BeHbaf,  I2ma  8s. 

Bonaparte — Tbe  First  Book  of  Na- 
pokoa,  tlM^  .Tyrant  of  the  £ar ili, 
wwHUn  in  tiut  MlQth  year  of  tUe 
vorld,  and  18l)9th  of  t^  Cbri^litin 
era.    By  Eliakim  the  Scribe.  8vo.  6s. 

Bnrgeaa-*The  Arabiek  Alphabet, 
or  an  easy  IntroductioD  tQ  Abf  ftaad- 
sog  of  Arabiok.  For  the  use  of  He- 
brew Students.  By  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  David's.     Is. 

Clarke  and  Lewis^Tbe  Travels  of 

XJaptain's  Clarke  and  Umh  fnm  BL 

^JLeulB^^jr^ay  ol  the  Missouri  and 

10  laOA,  S,  and  $.  9vo.  9s. 


Covent  Ganlen  Theatre  —  State- 
ment of  a  Few  Facts,  and  an  impar- 
tial Appeal  on  the  Question  at  biue, 
between  the  Pabjic  and  the  Propri-^ 
etors  of  this  Theatre.     Is. 

■  A  thort  Address  to  t1i« 

Piiblir  on  raiting  the  Prices  at  C.  O. 
Theatre,  and  engaging  Madam  Cf- 
talaui. 

The  Tije«piad.  p.  «d. 

Cursory  View  of  the  (ate  Adni- 
nistration,  with  a  few  Remarks  09 
the  Strictures  of  thp  Quartf  rfy  Re- 
view on  Mr.  Moored  Publication, 
Is.  6d. 

De  L'sle — A  Soldier's  Oifsprinir,  or 
the  Sisters.  By  Emma  De  Lible.  f 
vols.  I^mo.     10s. 

Evans — Tlie  Doctrine  of  Philoso- 
phical Necessity  considered,  in  Re- 
ference to  its  Tet;iiiency.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Evans.     Is. 

Eyre— The  Vint^gert;  a  mosleai 
Roinancey  in  two  Acts.  By  £.  J« 
Eyre.     Is.  6d. 

Feron—A  Cognplete  Treatise  ujn 
Farrirry,  comprising  tb6  ;Bodem 
Practice  of  the  Veterinvy  Art,  kc. 
&c.  By  J.  Feron,  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon to  the  ISth  Light  Dragoons. 
Royal  8vo.  21  jr. 

Frantic  (Sir)  the  Refolrmer,  or  ^ 
Humours  of  the  Crowir  and  Anchor. 

48. 

Grafton's  Chronicle;  or  History 
of  Knel  «!id.  To  which  is  added,  his 
TaUe  of  the  BailifTs,  Sheriffs,  and 
Mayors  0^  t^  City  Of  Loadoii.    2 

Ha>«eU — Th<i  Specubam ;  an  Essay 
.00  trie  Art  of  prawi'ng  in  Water  Co- 
lours.    By  J.  4 I^selL     Is.  6d. 

Italian  (the)  Manwders,  a  Ro« 
maopf^    By  4^1^  WM»ld«-    *  vols. 

jlubjlee — A»  4|ldre<^  to  the  Inha? 


tU  !book$  pubUiied  in  OctoUr,  iSO^. 


I  of  dreat  BriUin  and  tx^^finA 
«D.the  Jubilee,     la. 

Kerr — ^A  Statistical,  AgrictiHiinilt 
and  Political  Survey  of  Berwickihiie. 
B)r  Mr..  kerr»  8to.  13a. 

loxmooia— Practical  OWrratioBt 
an  Stnctwrea  of  tbe  Urethra,  fuu 
VyThooiat  Liuiiiooi«,  8vo.  5s.  wL 

Martia— .  Petrifttm  I>erbieMMi,  or 
Viguni  and  Degcriptioiia  of  P«tr»: 
fiictiona  coUaoted  in  Derbyshire.  By 
W.  Martta.    4to.  «L  lis.  6d. 

Matilda  MoBtlbrd»  a  RoBBantic 
Mbvel.    4  Tolt.  21  •• 

Manade— Joufaal  of  tbe  Military 
OtoecaHaas  dnriag  tbe  Bkwhade  aad 
Sfiage  of  Gawia.  By  0.  Maaada. 
8f  o.  6a. 

Memoraiiduns  andlV^rratives,  CU 
«i^  Mtlitaqr^  Naval,  FartiameDtary, 
tod  EcclettittUcal;  indudinf  A6- 
I  of  Penmooii  lie  as  eatracted 
the  Paper*  laid  before  tl^ 
of  CooMMNUw  and  othac  au- 
tteatic  DucQmeott. 

MoBtago— Tbe  Opioioas  of  diifis- 
aeat  Autbors  opoa  tbe  PunisbmeDt 
of  Deatb.  SMcCted  by  Basil  Mon- 
tagu^eaq.  8vo.  8s. 

Mortinoer^Tbe  Orammar  ofTrade, 
Itfanafaetnres,  aad  Commerce.  By 
TBbpoiaa  Mortiscr.    3s.  6d. 

Ooesinuia  examined,  or  Stricttircs 
mi hiaaaw  Work,  "The  Pulpit"  By 
an  Evangelical  fiuoister.    Is* 

Pbaiameo|Haia    Coilegii    Regalis 
MadioorttmLMidioensis,1809.    4to.  «* 
2M.  18mo.4s: 

Ploardaa— Tbe  History  of  Ireland 
ftom  ill  lavaiaon  by  Henry  II.  to  its 
ITnion with  Great  BriUia.  By  Fraiv^ 
aia  Pki^den,  esq.  .H  TOla.  8ro.  24s. 
Iml  8ro.  81.  Ss« 

rQCDck-»Yes  or  No!  a  Moslcal 
Faroe.  By  J.  Pocock.  U.  dd. 
'  Porter  —  Don  Sebastiaa,  or  the 
Bflnae  of  Braganaa,  an  historical  Ro- 
■aoee.  By  Anna  Maria  Porter. 
4Tolal8mo.Sii. 

Beynolds— The  Elements  of  Astro- 


noaiy,  aoeofdtog  to  lle«toaiaii  PrW 
cipiaa.    By  .O.  Reynolds*  4s.  6d. 

Setting  (The)  Sun,  or  tb«  J>eTil 
amongst  the  Placeaiei^  3  vols.  tmaM 

Spaia— >A  Hafratire  of  the  moat 
inteatatiog  Circnmstances,  attendinif 
the  second  Siege  of  Zaiagosa.  By 
Don  111.  P.  Rie.  Translated  frootf 
tbe  S^aniab,  wit  ft  d^  Ap)Jtedix,  cod* 
tataiog  the  Frepch  Account  Ss.  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Realms,  collected 
dnfiag  a  tour  throogh  Europe.  By 
a  Travellef.     2  vols.  YSniof.  *8b;; 

Tales  of  Yore,  itf  three  vols,  iftnou 
15s.  boards. 

Templeman-^Oilbeft,  an  Amator^ 
Poem.  By  Jainss  Timplemau,  4ta. 
ISs.  and  a  smajt  edition  8s.  6d. 

Tioken  — An  Historical  Chart  of 
the  Reign  of  King  d^orgt  the  Tbird*^ 
comprbtng  a  period  of  49  years.  By^ 
Mr.  Ticken.  lOs.  6<f. 

Travels  of  Lycargns,  the  ^cm  of 
Eunomns  of  $parta,  to  Crate,  Tyre» 
and  Egypt,  in  Search  o^  Kifowledge. 
13  mo.    3^  &i. 

Trimmer-^A  Brief  Enquiry  into 
the  preseat  State  of  Agrienltare  in 
the  Sonthem  Parts  of  Ireland,  and 
its  Influence  on  tbo  Manners  of  tbe 
lover  dlaases  of  the  People.  By 
Juffhua  Kirby  Trimmer. 

Wallace — ^A  Dissertation  on   the 
Kumben  of  Mankind  in  ancieat  andt ' 
modem  Times.  By  R.  Wallace,  D.  D* 
8to.  95. 

V/are.->A  Treatise  on  tbe  Proper* 
ties  of  Arches,  and  their  Abutment 
Piers ;  containing  Propositions  for  de- 
sdribing  geometrically  tbe  €atenaria» 
and  the  Bxtra-Dosacs  of  all  Carres^ 
so  that  th^ir  several  Parts  and  their 
Piers  may  equilibrate.  By  Samoci 
Wars.     18s. 

Witherby.— ^  Vindication  of  the 
Jaws,  by  way  of  Reply  to  a  Letter 
addressed  by  Perseverans  to  the 
Englisb  Israelite.  By  Tho.  Witberby. 


JJst  ofjirticies  which,  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the 
next  Number  of  the  C.  R, 
LwA  Vakntia'a  Travela. 
Bclfout's  Battle  of  RonccavaUes. 
-Biographical  Peerage. 
Anstey'a  Poetical  Works, 
Mra.  Montagu'a  Letters* 
Molina'a  History  of  Chili  conclttded. 
Slice's  Rhymes  of  Art. 
Powers  Translaiioa  of  the  New  PharmacoDfi|a« 
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Art.  I.    Elements  of  Art,  a  Poem  in  tir  C^tnt6s;  with 

Notes  and  a  Preface ;  including  Strictures  on  the  ^tateof 
the.  Arts,  Criticism,  Patronage,  and  Public  Taste.  Bg 
Martin  Archer  Shee,  R.  A.  Miller,  1809.  8w.  400 |ip, 
price  13i. 

WB  noticed  Mr.  Sbee's  former,  i^aassuoMng  prod«i€tioB» 
IiU  '  Khymes  on  Art/  with  praiie ;  tfaougb  Mf»  perhaps  be* 
stowed  upoo  it  less  attention  than  the  itnportaoice  of  iu  sab- 
ject  may,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  appear  to  demand,  or  than  its 
intrinsic  merit  really  deserved.  We  are  therefore  very  glad 
that  he  has  now  affoutled  as  an  opportunity  to  acquit  our  con** 
sciences  of  past  niegiect  by  presenting  us  widi  a  work  tod 
considerable,  both  in  its  size  aad  object,  to  escape  animad- 
veraan,  which  we  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  examine  with 
care  and  fidelity,  and  as  much  at  large  as  the  nature  of  our 
offiife  will  permit. 

The  present  publication  is  not  a  re-publicatjon,  or  an  et^, 
krged  edition,  but  a  continuation  of  the  former.  They  con* 
'  tain,  as  Mr.  Shee  advertises  his  readers,  '  in  six  cantos  the 
three  remaining  books*  of  that  before  imperfect  poem.  Not* 
withstanding  this  intimation,  the  volume  is  printed  Ho  as  to 
stand  alooej  without  any  reference  in  form  to  that  which 
preceded  it;  a  circumstance  which  we  are  disposed  to  at* 
tribute  to  Mr.  Shee*s  delicacy  as  an  author,*  forbidding  him 
to  impose  upon  the  purchasers  of  his  work  the  republication 
of  what  they  already  possess  under  the  garb  of  novelty.  But, 
bowever  honourably  this  motive  (if  we  have  ascribed  to  him 
the  ri^  one)  may  distinguish  Mr.  Shee  from^most  of  his 
|>ractical  contemporaries,  we  think  that  iii  the  present  instance 
It  has  been  somevfhat  overstrained.  At.least,  if  be  wishes  the 
^  i?hymes  on  Art*  to  be  considered  a^  connected,  tmd  forming 
CeiT.  Rev.  Vol.  18,  November,  1809.  Q 
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Ext  of  one  entire  work,  with  tliat  whieh  be  lias  no\v  pub-* 
hed  for  the  first  time,  the  cDusistcncy  and  uniformit}'  of  the 
publication  required  that  tlie^  should,  in  shape,  as  well  a9 
substance,  be  blended  together;  and  none  of  his  readers 
would  have  churlishly  objjt^cted  to  tlie  repetition  for  the  sake 
of  the  effect. 

The  preface  is  occupied,  first  by  an  apology  for  the  length 
of.  time  which  has  elapsed  l>et\veen  the  date  of  Mr.  S.V 
former,  and  that  of  his  present  publication ;  an  apology  which 
every  reader  who  has  witnessed  the  extent  of  his  exertions  in 
the  practice  ff  that  art  which  he  assumes  the  pen  to  defend 
and  encourage,  will  most  readily  admit  in  its  full  force  \  and 
it  then  goes  on  to  state  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  op^- 
pose  themselvea  to  the  executie»  of  his  first  OMMt  compre*^ 
hensive  plan,*  and  which  induced  him  to  adopt  the-outtine 
of  that  now  presented  to  the  public. 

'  Concerning  the  contents  of  his  present  voluroe,  the  author 
has  but  littYe  to  observe ;  as  the  title  announces,  they  refer  prio- 
cipsilfy  to  those  early  periods  of  study,  for  the  direction  of  which 
former  writers  have  in  a  great  measure  neglected  to  provide. 
His  work  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  a  regular 
treatise  on  painttng;  nor  does  it  aspire  to  instruct  the  enlightened 
connoisseur,  or  the  accomplished  artist.  To  the  undisciphned 
tyro  of  taste  be  weuld  adttress  himself:  he  takes  up  the  student 
in  the  weak  and  helple»&  moments  of  inexperience,  wheu,  an-  in>- 
fant  in  the  nursery  of  arts,  he  begins  to  feel  his  feet,r  and  moves 
in  totteringapprebension  :  when  all  is, doubt  and  indecision*— 
eagerness  without  object,  and  impetuosity  without  force  or  di* 
rectioo.  lie  would,  in  shorU  furnish  the  young  painter  with  a 
guide,  of  which,  at  a  similar  period  of  study,  the  author  bin* 
self  experienced  the  want :  a  guide,  which ^  though  it  may  not 
secure  him  from  error,  or  conduct  him  to  excellence,  will  at  least 
tend  to  open  the  country  to  his  view,  to  lead  him  in  the  tracks 
of  common  sense,  and  stimulate  his  powers,  if  it  cannot  strengthen 
them.'     Preface,  p.  x. 

.  Of  the  characters  wbidi  the  poet  has  now  and  then  at- 
tempted to  deliueate  for  the  purpose  of  enUvening  his  di" 
dactic  dulnesSf  he  asserts  that  not  oue  was  intcBdcd  by  him  te 
convey  the  slightest  personal  allusion.     Sabre,  therefore,  in 


*  According  to  this  plan,  onr  author  inftrms  us  that  *  in  one  poem ,  of 
f»iir  parts,  he  bad  intendH  to  treat  at  large  of  the  rise,  progress,  prefent 
stste,  Slid  principlet  of  painting.  .  The  (Trat  part  waa  to  have  unfolded  its 
origin,  .progress,  and  per^sotioti  among  the  aocicnts.  The  second,  its  rer 
vival  and  advancement  among  the  Italians,  Flemish,  and  French.  Tb« 
third,  its  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  In  Oreat  Britain';  and  the  fourth 
vB^  to  bare  been  devoted  to  a  didactic  e>«ay  on  il9  principles' atidpoircrs.' 
VnfM,  p.  rm*  '    . 
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iu«i06t  genemlly  accepted  seiiac!,  bjy  wbkli  it  is  tot)  ^omdioiily  , 
taken  to  sigoifj  the  inddgeiic^  of  mdividital  iDaUce>  Mr. 
Sheets  readers  are  taught .  bj  no  meaoa  to  expect  from  .the 
volume  presented  to  them.  In  the  more  liberal .  spirit  of 
satire,  however,  which  strikes  at  general  erron*,  aed  follies, 
though  be  can  hardly  expect  it  to  be  e<}Uldly  popular  iii  its 
reception  with  the  former^  he  has  given  free  scope  to  his 
genius. 

1^  supine  neglect  of  public  patrdnaee  undefr  which  the 
art  of  painting  has  so  long  langui«Aied  in  this  country,  formed, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  the  priucipd  object  of  his. 
former  publication.  In  the  present,  therefore,  it  is. only  oc- 
casionally glanced  at^  but  with  so  much  justice  as  to  demand 
the  attention  of  all  wlio  are  liberally  solicitous  fof  the  pros^ 
perity  of  the  nation.  After  adverting  to  the  honourable  diir 
aigus  of  the  founders  of  the  British  Gallery,  and  to  the  too 
obvieus  reasons  of  its  failure*  pr  ai  leant  of  its  positive  in** 
adequacy  to  any  one  of  the  objects  proposedi  Mr.  Shee  pro^ 
ceeds,  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  which  we  wholly  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  the  occasion  warrants. 

'If,  amongst  the  various  discoveries  of  oiod^fn  times,  our  sa- 
gacity should  have  at  length  found  out  that  the  arts  have  no 
pretensions  to  the  consideration  or  protection  of  the  state ;  if 
the  policy  of  every  great  statesman/ from  Pericles  to  Mecsenas, 
and  from  Mecabnas  to  Colbert,  be  now  perceived  to  be  erroneous, 
if  it  be  no  longer  deemed  the  duty  of  those  who  direct  the  af- 
fcirs  of  nations,  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  cultivation  of 
literature  and  taste—  to  calf  forth  -the  genius,  or-  consult  the  re- 
putation, .  of  their  country  ;  if  all  that  cad  ennoble  the  nature  , 
of  man,  or  immortalize  the  memory  of  empires,  mu»t  now  be 
cast  into  the  vortex  of  vulgar  interests,  and  Wft  without  an  eflbrt, 
to  sink  or  swim  in  the  gloomy  tempest  of  politics  and  party,  the 
victims  of  taste  and  literature  cannot  be  too  soon  acquainted  with 
their  fate,  that  they  may  humble  theiv  hopes  before  the  wisdom 
of  their  age,  and  prepare  for  contempt  and  degradation,'  Pref. 
f,  xxii. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  has,  however,  an  excuse 
ready  for  this  worse  than  Gothic  inattentioh  to  the  interests 
of  the  arts,  which  Mr.  Shee  appears  to  have  pverlodced 
when  he  framed  the  foregoing  spirited  invective.  Our  great 
enemy  ami  rival  understands  the  political  importance  of  their 
cultivation,  atid  encourages  it.  Shall  British  statesmen,  edu-» 
cated  m  the  schdol  of  the  iinmoi-tal  Pitt,  stoop  to  receive  a 
Jesson  from  the  *  child  and  champion  of  jacobinism  V 

Leaving  therefore  aO  furlber  speculations  on  so  hopeless  a 
topic,  let  us  proceed  to  Examine  Mr.  Shee  according  to  the 
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node  which  he  hiiHAelf  chuUefqfes  for  bis  performance ;  that 
is,  by  going  Arattgll  his  poem,  in  the  finit  instance,  without 
reference  to  the  vokinrinous  notes,  or  rather^  the  running  com-' 
nentarj,  by  wfaicti  it  is  acCdmpenied,  and  which  we  shall 
nake  the  subject  of  onr  concloding  animadversions; 

The  poem  opens  widi  an  *  Invoctotbn  to  Taste^  as  the  pre- 
siding  power  that  directs  the  operations  of  the  poet  and  the 
painter ;  and  unfortunately  it  happens  that  this  passage,  al- 
dbugh  evidently  mach  laboured,  is,  perhaps  for  diat  very 
reason,  the  worst  iii  the  book.  It  is  composed,  too  much,. 
«o  the  old  Darwinian  model  so  generally  exploded,  and  led 
us  to  entertain  an  unfavourable  expectation  of  what  was"  to 
follow,  in  which  we  were  most  agreeably  disappointed,  the 
fondneaa  for  aoetopboricat  superAutty  which  distinguishes 
gneat  part  of  the  first  book,  gradually  wearing  off,  so  that 
very  few  instaiKes  occur  in  the  sacceedii^  pages  of  the  vice 
which  offended  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem.  It  is  in  thia 
feolty  spirit  that  the  poet  addresses  his  deity,  Taste,  by  the 
epilhet '  pure-eyed/  tfaiit  he  requests  her 

'  O'er  each  wild  scene  to  wave  her  tisstted  wings, 
Aud  still  present  the  picturesque  of  things;' 
that 

*  Fancy's  train  th'  ethereal  triumph  leads. 

While  each  young  grace  in  rapture's  measure  springs, 

Aud  ciuMtering  cupids^oo^  onjilmy  wings/ 

Again,  in  one  short  page,  judgmedt  is  represented  under 
the  types  of  a  prism,  a  pilot,  and  a  charioteer.  Youngs 
painters  are  described  to  us  as 

'  th*  adventurous  train 
Who  launch  their  golden  hopes  on  painting's  wave/ 

The  invocation  ovm-,,  our  poet  begins  by  supporting  the 
dainas  of  pecnliar  genius  against  the  favourite  doctrine  of 
Johnson  respecth^  the  equali^,  or  at  least,  the  generality,  of 
natural  endowments.  Applying  the  argument  to  the  subject 
of  painting,  he  thus  proceeds : 

*  As  in  Bellona's  geU,  when  courage  iaiU»  r 

Nor  tactics  thrive,  not  discipline  prevails ; 
In  painting  thus,  when  nature  has  denied 
The  spark  divine,  in  vaun  are  pains  applied. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  rule  or  precept  placed, 
No  waxen  wing  can  soar  the  heaven  of  taste : 
Poets  and  painters,  privileged  heirs  of  fame^ 
Bv  right  of  birth  alone  their  laureU  claim: 
'  The  Nine  repulsive,  plodding  toil  Refuse, 

And  each  dull  son  of  system  vainly  sues  i  ] 
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Ilie  Mxt  eoupket  nitrodarei  iu  (or  thefirat  tuae  to  a  Am 
vourite  expresaion^f  tfaeaiitbof,  wl]ipb>  v^ry  good  hiimouiedl>» 
accomfuama  us«o  closely  during  the  fatMiod^r  of  our  jottm«yi 
diat  we  bardty  pa«a  «  single  pq;e  out  oi\\9  aocialy. 

'  Yet,  the'  Qo  maxims  teach  the  muie>  lore, 
No  cbarts  conduct  us  on  the  graphic  sUore/  &c. 

We  fouiifj  eccaaioBy  in  notioiag  Hr.  Shee's  foriBer  pu^ 
^atkniy  tp  adnoniafa  him  of  the  danger  ariaii^  froo)'  loc| 
close  a  friendship  for  particular  phraaet ;  but  in  die  proaeBt  \m 
has  so  completely  ouldooe  liis  former  oultfeii^  iu  thjs  reqiect, 
that  hia  performene^-  ma^^  ve  should  ioMgine,  render  bim 
obnoxious  to  an  action  from  th^  pvopdrietovf  of  ^.  poIy« 
graphic  patent.  We  bad  on^e  intended  to  <»«iiiVl|ow  npqy 
times  the  uohicky  word  o^cursy  b^it  sopa  f^W^r  owselvipi 
obliged  to  desist  from  a  labour  worse  4#n  tbepmiiilH^epI  of 
the  i>anaides.  We  have  '  the  graphic  world/  -*  graphic  Uj^ 
umpfas/  '  Rome^s  graphic  sons.  '  graphic  wonders/  '  graphic 
ground  f  Rubens  is  '  the  graphic  Proteus/  Reynol£  is  ad^- 
dressed  widi  an  apostrophe, 

'  Oh  amply  gifted  'mongtt  the  grmpkk  train !' 

And  diose  paint^s  whom  in  one  p}ace  he  <;baracteruia6  (not 
ui^ppily)  as 

*  Minutiae-mongers,  microscopic  wijghts. 
Whom  Denner  captivates  and  Dow  delt£;bts/ 

^re  just  before  designated  to  be 

*  The  plodding  herd,  who  tarn  the  graphic  wsbesl^ 
With  dog* trot  diligence,  and  droiisy  zeaL' 

In  short;  there  is  hardly  a  substantive  in  the  English  Ian* 
gu^e^  which  has  not  this  same  epithet  tacked  to  it  in  some 
part  or  other  of  the  poem.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  diat  the 
epithet  itself,  although  classically  correct,  has  been  so  often 
applied  to  humorous  purposes,  that  it  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible to  pik>nounce  it  without  a  smile  in  the  eravest  passages. 
Tlie  same  may  in  some  degree  be  said  of  all  cant  and  tech- 
nical phrasjes.  FirtH  is  clearly  oNhe  number  of  these,  a  word, 
which  though  not  so  very  familiar  to  Mr.  Shee  as  the  former, 
also  occurs  too  Qften  for  any  single  expression  whatever. 
When  painters  are  instructed  to  take  the  "  Voyage  of  FirtU^ 
and  when  we  are  told  that  Curioso  (a  trifling  collector  of  gra*  > 
pHc  4necd9t«9)  ' 
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*  %arp  «t  t  fiportinaan,  keeps  the  game  in  view. 
And  Hunts  the  closest  coverts  of  Ff  rfti — * 

We  are  induced  to'  fanc7  that  Peter  Pindar  is  chanting,  wd 
wonder,  on  looking  round,  at  finding  Mr.  Shee.  Nt>t  but  in 
the  last,  instance,  perhaps  as  a  satirical  one,  the  word  night 
have  been  appropriate  had  it  been  used  only  on  that  stogie 
occasion. 

Trait  is  apotber  cant  expression  much  too  proftiseljr  dealt 
with.  But  we  have  multiplied  instances  of  defect  alreadyjo 
more  than  their  fair  proportion  in  treatii^  of  a  book  of  so 
much  re^  merit,  and  shall  therefore  now  return  to  take  up 
our  analysis  where  we  left  it. 

After  asserting  the  natural  chiinis  of  genius,  the  absolate 
necessity  of  a  cultivated  judgmefit  tovitinjh  4he  perfection  of 
taste,  is  next  enlarged  upon  and  exemplified.  The  dtfficuki^ 
with  which  the  young  painter  has  to  struggle,  from  the  waiit 
of  proper  models  for  imitation,  are  then  contrasted  with  the 
superior  advantt^s  in  that  respect  enjoyed  by  the  professors 
i»f  other  sciences. 

'  Too  oft,  remote  froip  art's  establUh'd  stores, 

His  path  with  guideless  ardour  he  explores. 

Preceptive  lights  afford  a  feeble  ray. 

And  mateors  flash  delusive  on  bis  way. 

Nor  Raphael's  n'onders  wake  his  soul  to  fame^ 

j^or  fires  his  breast  at  Buonaroti's  name  ; 

Nor  Claud's  bright  heav'n,  nor  Titian's  sun-bfight  blaze, 

gor  mild  Correggio's  more  i^ttemper'd  rays 
i&se  their  cheering  iufluence  o*er  his  hours, 
At  once  to  ripen  and  refine  bis  pow'rs/    p.  1$. 

From  this  neglect  of  public  spirit  manifested  by  the  pro* 
prietors  of  great  collections  (a  neglect  to  which  Mr.  Shee 
makes  honoui^able  and  grateful  exceptions  in  the  recent  in- 
stances of  Mr.  Thomas  Hope^  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  Lprd 
Grosvenor,  and  a  few  others) .  arises  the  circumstance  tliat 
inore  painters  h$iv^  been  fired  ^nd  raised  to  eminence  in  their 
pursuits,  by  means  of  fortuitous  and  seeniingly  inadequate 
causes,  than  any  other  men  of  genius  whatever.  At  the  same 
time,  and  owing  to  the  same  reason,  a  greater  proportion 
among  the  practitioners  of  the  art  of  painting  are  found  eitlier 
to  fail  altogether  or  to  bring  disgrace  both  on  Aemselves  and 
on  their  art  by  the  indulgence  of  errors,  from  which  they  have 
had  no  early  guide  to  steer  their  course.  In  the  absence  of 
certain  established  precedeots,"self-raiscd  and  capricious  dir 
rectors  assume  the  privilege  of  autliority,  and  lead  muldtudes 
astray  after  the  phantoms  of  their  own  peculiar  prejudices. 
In  this  place,  we  have  some  happy  instances  of  the  aiithqr*a 
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^laraeteristic  powei^  'm  ktir  poMmiU  of  the  several  bigots  for 
outline,  Hud  for  coloimiig,  for  nature,  and  for  the  models  of 
sntaqiiity,  who>  denying  admianon'loeommen  tense  in  die 
v^olacioa  of  tlieir  favouute  dieoriee,  ^flectnally  ruin  die  blind 
MIowerBof  their  preeeptdk,  and  wonk  Uie  greatest  injury  of  the 
art  wliicktbey  piBtead  lopatrmii«ie.  Some  plain  practical  direc- 
tiana  as  to  the  extent  in  ^I'hich  these  different  systems  may  be 
made  conducive  to  the  best  purposes  of  art,  conclude  the  canto. 
The  seeond  canto  contains  a  more  general  illustration  Of 
the  *  aubseffsnent  studies  necessary  to  die  formation  of  a 
paiRter'-*^AnatQmy — Perspective — ^Architecture.  The  im- 
portance of  the  fif  St  of  these  auxiliary  sciences  is,  we  believe, 
inculcated  to  tlie  full  extent  which  ii  judicious  critic  would  de« 
mand,  at  the  <aame  time  that  the  extravagance  of  its  abuse 
manifested  in  the  works  of  many' modem  painters  is  ridiculed 
in  verses  which  are  not  only  fopcibie  in  themselves,  but  must 
bring  before  their  reader  the  vecoilection  of  absurdities  ^klAA 
he  haa  often  witnessed  ta  the  exhtbitions  of  living  artists. 

'  Some,  by  scientific  pricLe  atiisled. 
Appear  in  spectres  to  have  raised  the  dead; 
^Vhile  such  half-skeletons  our  eyes  abas^ 
That  naHire  starts,  and  art  astonished  views. 
Fools!  who  with  knowledge  out  of  place  ofieud^ 
To  shew  the  means,  still  sacrifice  the  end. 
Behold !  to  prove  their  anatomic  art. 
Each  figure  fia/d,  dissected  everv  part! 
Kaked,  or  draped*  alike  their  skill  make  known, 
Hirough.this  the  muscle  swells— through  that  the  bone. 
Mere  posture ^aiasters  of  the  palette  these. 
No  simple  natural  positions  please, 
like  ancient  Pistol  in  the  play,  their  art 
Must  bluster  and  look  bis  in  every  part ; 
Their  thoughts  beyond  all  oommon  measure  swell. 
In  grim  hobgoblin  grandeur  stiU  they  dwell ; 
With  epic  state  their  lofty  spirit  staks. 
Bestriding  humbler  merit  as  be  walks; 
Their  vigour,  violence ;  their  fancy,  whinik ; 
^n  full  distortion,  straining  every  limb,    > 
See  monstrous  shapes  disowa'd  by  every  clime, 
.  Burlesque  in  bloated  action  the  sublime ! 
While  frenzy  stares  in  each  distracted  face, 
As  forced  expressiim  maddens  to  grimace.'    j),  7  3 

Paintings  in  its  most  comprehensive  character,  '  includes 
joad  commands  all  the  departnients  of  taste'  and  '  nature, 
<hrongh  all  the  operations  of  art  is  the  proper  object  of  die 
painter/  Thus  are  we  led  to  reflect  on  the  rise  and  progress 
«fthe  works  of  taste  in  ancient  Greece,  and  the  advantage* 
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wbich  tb^  moderns  have  never  ceased  to  derit^e  frotn  her 
wonderfiil  pre-eminence  of  geniui.  A  great  deal  o£  vivid  de«* 
scriptioB  follows,  of  those  pieces  of  ancient  sculptuce  which 
have  survived,  the  wneck  of  time;  but  it  woidd  be  dsAcult  to 
select  any  particular. speciineB  finom  .this  part  of  the  Goinpc><« 
sition.  In  coiiciusioD,  the  poet  thus  apostmphiaea  the  ge» 
nies  whose  immortal  works  he  has' celebrated. 

*  Hail,  awful  shade!  that  o'er  the  mould'riug  uru 
Of  thy  departed  greatness  lovcst  to  mourn ; 
Deploring  deep  the  waste,  where,  once  unfurl'd. 
Thy  ensigns  glittered  o'er  a  wond'ring  worM. 
Spirit  of  ancient  Greece!  whose  form  suMime, 
Gigantic  striding,  walks  the  ^vesof  time; 
Whose  voice  from  out  the  tombtof  ages  came, 
And  fired  mankind  to  fireedom  and  to  ihinft : 
Deneath  tby  swot  how  lifie's  pure  fkme  a#pinid  I  . 
How^oi^s  kindWl  and  how.  glory  fired  ! 
How  tastei  refining  seosCi  exalting  soul. 
Enfranchised  mind  from  passion's  coarse  control  I 
Aroused  to  deeds,  by  heav'n  and^artb  rever'd. 
While  all  the  majesty  of  man  appeared, 
How  vast  our  debt  to  thee,  innnortal  power  ? 
Our  widow'd  worVd  subsists  hot  on  thy  dower; 
Like  Caria's  queen,  our  relict  ages  raise 
But  monumental  trophies  to  thy  praise ! 
No !  from  the  ashes  of  thy  arts  arise 
Those  phoenix  fires  that  glitter  in  onr  skies; 
Thy  sun,  long  set,  still  lends  a  twilight  ray. 
That  cheers  our  colder  clime  and  darker  day ; 
Exhales  high  feelings  from  our  glowing  heaits^ 
Inflames  our  genius,  an'3  refines  our  arts: 
Still  at  thy  shrine,  the  hero's  vows  aspire. 
The  patriot  kindles  there  his'  purest  fire ; 
Thy  Virtues  still  applauding  a?es  crown. 
And  rest  on  thy  foundations  their  renown. 
Beneath  the  mighty  ruins  of  thy  name 
We  build  our  humbler  ediilce  of  fame, 
.  Collect  each  shatter'd  part,  each  shining  stone 
Of  thy  magniBcence,  by  time  o'erthrown. 
Arrange  the  rich  materials^  rspt,  amased, 
And  wonder  at  the  palace  we  have  raised !'    p.  134. 

The  dangers  arising  from  too  sanguine  an  expeotation  of 
success  in  the  early  e$brts  of  a  painter's  genius  are  pointed 
out  in  the  succeeding  canto. 

'  Let  other  arts  from  cradles  still  recruit, 
And  force  from  forward  spring  a  sickly  fruit  ] 
While  infant  prodigies  confound  our  age> 
And  pour  the  nursery  on  the  public  stage  ^ 
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Ko  graphic  wreaths  on  «cliool-lMy  browis  are  {4aood, 
^0  toiitilflM  tyff> bends  the  b6«rof  Uslc^'  &c.    f.  153. 


The  efanncler  «f  HilarioM  inliwlticed  for  the  fNH'pose  of 
exemplify iog  the  mifcfaMsto  be  ap|n-eheiiiMfrcMii  a  powerful 
but  ill-dire<Sed  ^eniiia  iiimiergi|ig  at  once  in  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent pursuits.  The  fttudertt  n  then  recommended  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  influence  of  fit^iion  and  caprice  and  to  the 
nore  powerful  seductions  of  interest,  to  keep  steadily  in  view 
the  grand  object  of  bis  pursuit,  and  preserve  his  powers  and 
his  genius  unimpaired  for  its  attainment.  This  is,  indeed^  a 
most  important  lesson ;  but  it  is  that  which  more  d»n  any 
other  requires  the  aid  of  duatiterested  and  inteiligeot  patron- 
age to  its  successful  enforcement.  What  young  painter  who 
enters  on  the  profession  for  the  sake  of  immediale  emolu- 
ment (and  how  few  are  there  whose  circamstiBoea^  or  whose 
courage,  will  suffice  for  their  perseterance  in  it  widiout  such  - 
an  inducement  ?)-*-what  young  painter  can  resist  the  calls  of 
vanity  and  caprice,  or  hesit&te  to  postpone  the  objects  of 
future  fame  to  those  of  present  enjoyment?  and(,.! which 
renders  the  case  more  hopeless,  what  reason  can  there  be  to 
expect  «uch  a  revolution  of  sentiment  among  those  who 
ought  to  be  the  patrons  of  the  art  as  shall  lead  them  to  pre- 
fer honourable,  but  barren,  encpuragement  of  others  to  the 
immediate  gratification  of  theix  qwd  self-love  i 

The  necessity  of  patient  and  unprejudiced  attention*  to  tlie 
works  of  the  ancient  painters  brings  the  poet  back  Ao  his  for- 
mer invective  against  the  narrow  spirit  of  most  English 
collectors,  who,  as  he  M}U,  '  occupied  in  the  barren  gratifi- 
cation of  taste,  neglect  to  promote  the  fertility  of  genius/ 
It  also  leads  him  to  a  general  criticism  of  the  several  excel- 
lencies which  characterize  the  great  masters  of  lAs  ajii,  and 
the  early  schools  of  their  respective  foundations.  In  class^ 
ing  them  according  to  the  superiority  of  their  genius  and 
productions »  he  boldly  dissents  from  an  opinion  introduced 
}>y  Reynolds,  and  (as  he  thinks)  too  blindly  encouraged  by 
our  £nglish  painters  since  his  time,  and  aims  at  restoring 
Raphael  to  tli%t  preeminence  which  the  concurrent  voice  of 
antiquity  seems  to  liave  asfligned  to  his  exalted  talents.  Tho 
arguments  on  which  he  establishes  his  doctrine  are  sup- 
ported with  great  mgenuity  in  his  notes — but  an  examination 
pf  them  would  lead  us  to  too  great  a  length  of  discussion,  and 
we  prefer  selecting  the  entire  passage  of  the  poem  itself,  ^ 
ppon  which  the  notes  are  founded. 

*  Swift  as  the  comet  cleaves  th'  ethereal  way, 

A.  bright  bis  ltt.tre,  and  .^  brief  bj.  d,y.^,      ^ ,,Google 
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Urbino,  rising  to  tbe  raptured  cye» 
Appeared,  and  blazed,  and  ▼aniab'd.flrein  tbe  sky. 
Monarch  of  art !  in  whose  augtm  domains*  . 
Colleagued  with  geirivs,  touMest  judgoieiit  rafoa ; 
Simplicitj  prevails  without  pretence^ 
And  ftncy  sports  within  the  bounds  of  sense. 
By  pature'^  band  with  liberal  bounty  graced. 
And  proudly  fashion'd  for  the  throne  of  tastc« 
Before  his  age  he  sprang  to  painting's  pri|ne» 
And  forced  bis  tatay  fruits  from  ripening  time. 
Twas  his,  to  choose  the  nobler  end  of  art, 
And  charm  the  eye,  subservient  to  the  heart; 
To  strike  the  chords  of  sentiment— to  trace 
The  form  of  dignity— the  flow  of  grace  ; 
The  passions'  protean  empire  to  control, 
And  widd  expression's  sceptre  o'er  the  soul. 
VVhate'er  of  life  be  touch'd,  of  youth  or  age. 
Tbe  pious  saint, or  philosophic  sage; 
I     ^Vhether,  impressive  in  the  bold  design. 
The  rapt  apostle  pour  the  word  divine ; 
Or  bright,  on  1  abor*s  summit,  to  the  $kies» 
The  god,  in  full  transfigured  glory,  rise ; 
Whatever  the  cM  of  character,  his  hand 
lias  all  the  moulds  of  genius  at  command. 
To  nature  true,  can  each  strong  trait  impart, 
And  stamp  irith  taste  the  sterling  ore  of  art. 

Next,  Buonaroti,  rich  in  rival  fame, 
To  crown  whose  brows,  three  arts  contending  claim  ^ 
MajeMie  genius !  from  whose  daring  hand  - 
jSprings  all  that's  great  in  thought, -or  action  grand, 
Whate'er  can  awe  the  soul  on  sacred  plan^ 
Or  strike  stupendoiu  in  the  powers  of  man ; 
hi  forms  emaciate  cramp'd,  before  his  day» 
JL'he  meagre  muscle  scarce  appear'd  to  play. 
The  story's  strength,  th*  enervate  action  marr'd^ 
Man  seem'd  a  sapless  statue,  stiff  and  hard. 
But  torpid  while  the  plastic  lumber  lay, 
Prometheus  like,  he  nred  the  lifeless  clay. 
Bade  every  limb  enlarge,  each  breast  expand. 
And  ponr'd  a  race  of  giants  from  his  band. 
Behold  him,  still  as  genius  prompts,  impart 
A  bolder  grace  to  each  subservient  art. 
While,  now  the  powers  of  Phidias  he  displays. 
Now  leaves  Palfadio  but  the  second  praise : 
Whether  he  rears  tbe  prophet's  form  on  high. 
Or  hangs  the  dome  enormous  in  the  sky. 
On  painting's  proudest  pinion  soars  sublime. 
Scales  heaven  Itself,  and  scorns  the  bounds  of  time ; 
Through  all  his  toils,  triumphant  vigour  sw^flls. 
And  grandeur  ip  impre«iv«  glory  dwells  iQ^^gig 
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tlly  fierf  toul  beyond  this  «plicre  of  thin^a. 

To  man's  wiore  awfttt  scene  berealter  springs ; 

With  feaiiess  lumduofoUs  the  final  slate 

Tbat  closes  the  catastrophe  of  fate ; 
Displays  the  pftiigs  of  guilt  to  vengeance  burl'd, 
While  hear'n's  jast  sentence  shakes  the  shuddering  world. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  by  the  quotation  <^« 
few  more  verses  from  this  just  of  tbe  work,  in  whidi  the 
author  appears  to  have  happily  succeeded  in  assigning  their 
true  rank  to  those  singular  productions' of  paintmg,  which, 
while  some  persons  bestow  on  them  a  degree  of  admiration, 
due  only  to  far  loftier  efforts  of  the  pencil,  others  have  treated 
with  a  contempt  '  equally  unjust  and  absurd,  whidi  may  be 
suspected  to  proceeci  rather  from  the  afiectation  than  the  te- 
iinement  of  taste/ 

'  Let  not  the  pedantry  of  taste  jdespise 

The  humbler  beauties  of  Bataviah  skies ; 

Tho' painting  there  no  epic  wreath  requines, 

Kor  ieelsy  nor  feigns  to  feel,  poetic  fire^ ; 

Content  on  boors  and  burgomasters  still 

At  wakes  and  weddings  to  display  her  skill ; 

Tho'  fancy  too,  each  towering  flight  deterr'd. 

Degenerates  there,  a  tame  domestic  bird  ; 

In  home)y  seenes  alone  foroiliar  found. 

To  skip,  and  sport,  and  flutter  on  tbe  ground ; 

Strong  in  their  glass  reflected,  tho'  we  own 

The  bftMid  low  comedy  of  life  alone. 

Yet  truth  is  there,  and  nature,  while  we  trace 

Her  coarser  character,  and  common  face. 

Avows  her  image  marked  on  every  part, 

And  by  her  sanction  consecrales  their  art/         p.  2i6* 

Canto  tbe  fourdi  contmns  yet  stronger  recommendations  to 
the  study  of  tlie  ancient  masters,  on  their  native  soil,  with 
useful  admonitions  to  beware  of  the  errors  to  which  students 
are  exposed  in  the  pursuit— of  the  neductive  pleasures  of  the 
climax — of  the  '  fluctuation  of  taste'  engendered  by  the 
variety  of  objects  and  guides — of  the  destructive  influence  of 
precedent — of  the  suggestions  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
The  character  of  tbe  accomplished  painter  is  elevated  to  tbe 
most  honourable  distinction,  by  the  diversity  of  knowledge 
and  attainments  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  aspire. 
Those  masters  are  theu  considered  who  have  reflected  most 
dignity  on  the  art,  from  the  excellence  of  their  subservient 
acquisitions  ;  and  the  subject  is  wound  up  in  a  high  and  elo- 
quent etdogium  ou  the  fadier  of  the  English  school.    From 
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ibis  passage^  the  limits  of  our  Review  prevent  09  from  ei- 
Uacttng  more  than  the  concluding  iiM%  alluwe  to  tbe  calamity 
wbicli  darkene4  ibe  bni  daya  of  RejnoUs'  emleiice<-**bis  loss 

ofsight.' 

*  In  him  ambition's  purest  passion  glow'4* 
And  sought  no  wreaths  but  those  good  sense  besiow'd  ;. 
He  seorn'd  the  poor  stale  artifice  that  lays 
The  M^p  of  eccentricity  for  praise ; 
The  quack's  credeDtiuls  stdl  where  dulness  rules !     ' 
ybc  coxcomb's  bait  to  4»tch  the  fry  of  fools  ! 
With  candour  fra^igbl,  yet  free  without  offence, 
Tbe  mildest  manners,  ^nd  the  atroiigest  sense ; 
The  best  example,  and  tbe  brightest  rule. 
His  lip  a  lesson,  and  bis  art  a  school, 

Behold  him  run  his  radiant  course,  and  claim  : 

l^bre^lmlf  an  age  an  undisputed  fame ; 
Stillio  the  last  maintain  his  proudest  he»ght^ 
Net-  drop  one  feather  in  so  bold  a  flight. 
Bnt  fate  at  length  with  darker  aspect  frown'd. 
And  sent  a  shall  that  brought  him  to  tbe  ground  ^ 
Struck  at  the  joy  congenial  to  his  heart, 
And  slmt  him  out  the  paradise  of  art ; 
Obscured  at  length  the  sky  so  long  serene. 
And  cast  in  shades  of  night  \k\%  dosing  scene. 
In  Leo  thus,  when  sol  refulgent  reigns. 
And  summer  fervours  scorch  the  pan  ting,  plaint. 
No?  mists  appear,  nor  exhalations  rise. 
To  dnil  the  dazzling  radiance  of  the  sktet, 
TiJl  downward  verging  in  his  eoorse  diviae» 
'  A  milder  lustre  marks  the  day's  decline. 
Ascending  slow,  an  earthy  vapour  shroud^ 
His  parting  splendours,  and  he  sets  in  clouds/      p.  25St» 

The  fifth  canto  is  principally  occupied  in  pointing  oni 
*  seme  of  those  defects  in  painting  which  operate  to  counte- 
nance the  critic  in  his  contempt  for  modem  art.'  Th^  firs) 
bere  noticed  is  the  vice  of  m<mner*  Some  of  the  lines  in 
which  this  very  prevalent  failing  is  ridiculed  are  so  good, 
fbst  we  cfmnot  deny  ourselves  tiie  pleas ve  of  quotii^  |h^ 
Ipassage.  '     »  . 

*  Chief,  then,  of  manner,  as  a  pest,  beware, 
Tbe  thoughtless  student's  most  delusive  snare  ; 
A  ac^tile  vice,  tbat  saps  by  slow  degrees, 
.  The  pencirs  frenzy,  and  the  art's  disease  ; 
Of  quick  contagion,  as  of  tardy  cure, 
Nor  time  can  sanction  it,  nor  taste  endure: 
With  powers  perverted,  vulgar,  vain,  and  cold^ 
Tl*^  self-admiring  mannerist  behold  I 
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•  Id  aU  tbe  pfMe  of  pencilling,  tiapaft   ' 
His  want  cjfnattire,  and  his  rale  of  art: 
The  Bcribe's  poor  ment  still  his  best  pretenoe, 
He  Iriottphs  io  tbe  ftoarish,  nbt  tbe  sense : 
Thro>'  all  his  srorks  one  favorite  sjrsteni  sways* 
One  touch  alteods  him,  and  one  tone  betrays.  . 
His  sool  no  emulative  ardour  6res« 
Ko  lofty  sense  of  excelleuce  inspires; 
In  trite  routine,  by  knack,  from  nature  led. 
The  plodding  hand  still  supersedes  the  head; 
Pleased,  in  the  present  toil  reflects  the  past, 
'     And  stamps  the  next  dull  ditto  of  the  last. 
Be  this  his  praise,  who  ihas  bis  srt  degrades, 
A  good  mechanic  in  the  worst  of  trades/  f.  77  J. 

The  ^  mechanism  of  the  pencil/  die  '  affectation  of 
traTelled  artists/  tbe  '  pursuit  of  nostrums  and  secrets '  of 
arty  the  practice  of  disguising  defects  under  a  gaudy  cavering, 
(heatrical  taste,  the  encroachments  of  sloveuly  hiattention 
under  the  preCenceof  facility^  the  contrary  vice  of  dull  pre- 
cision engendered  by  exclusive  study  of  the  littleness  of  art, 
and  lastly,  the  excess  even  of  particular  merits,  all  these  quick- 
sands in  the  way  of  the  student  are  pointed  out  with  care^  and 
tlescribed  with  force  and  poignancy.  Regular  study,  with 
unremitting  iodastry  and  patience^  under  the  guidance  df  good 
sense,  are  repeatedly  insisted  on  aa  the  only  means  of  legiti- 
mate and  permanent  eminence. 

Tlie  selection  of  subject  forms  tbe  chief  practical  instruc- 
tion in  tbe  art  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  concluding 
cuto— -and  on  this  topic  we  might,  if  we  had  room  to  enter 
om  ^  discnssion,  find  some  grounds  of  difference  frctm  the 
nnthor*  A  great  deal  of  good  advice  is  given  with  regard  t» 
the  felly  of  disregarding  die  praise  or  censure  of  the  public, 
the  tnsiity  of  believing  that  works  which  are  generally  con- 
sbmned  may  be  calculated  for  the  higher  purpose  of  pleasing 
^  die  judicious  few/  the  deceitful  expectation  of  rising  Co 
sudden  embeuce  ojf  tame,  tbe  irritatien  apt.  to  be  excited  by 
critacismy  tbe  self-compkKence  and  indolent  acquiescence  too- 
nftcn  resulting  from  partial  flattery*  Tbe  attentioH  oftgo- 
faoDinent  is  agaiq  dratwn  to  the  subject  of  the  arts,  by  asug* 
^estion  as  to  the  jH'opriety  of  rewarding  living  virtue  and 
merit  by  the  public  honours  of  sculpture ;  and  the  return  of 
|Ngnfc  is  prophetically  hailed  as  the  period  when  princes  and 
smgistnitfis  sbaH  at  length  find  leisure  to  consult  the  real 
glories  of  n  nation^  and  tlia  riv'alry  of  arts  shall  be  substituted 
to  the  femieioQS  emulatieo  of  enmity  and  destruction^ 

By  thikssneral  survey  of  tbe  design  sad  contents  ^f  tbe 
yoM^  it  viUl  bt  anIBGiently  seen  wfaM  a  variety  of  otbjects  it 
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embraces — objects  'which  it  \%  hardly  attempted  tor  reducir 
under  fixed  heads  of  distioction,  or  to  iotroduce  in  reguhir 
connected  order.  A  great  deal  of  good  information^  a  great 
deal  of  good  advice,  may  be-  collected  from  various  parts  of 
the  work,  and  much  more  agreeably,  perhaps,  than  by  the 
means  of  a  more  metfiodical  and  didactic  arrangement.  The 
author's  opinions  on  all  possible  subjects  connected  with  his 
art,  are  also  enforced  with  a  freedom  \vbich  we  afe  not  dis- 
posed to  consider  as  at  all  too  presumptuous,  even  when  be 
assumes  the  privilege  of  directing  his  observations  to  the  high 
and  mighty  ones  of  the  land.  Mr.  Shee  appears  to  possess 
an  almost  unrivalled  facility  of  composition,  both  in  verse  and 
prose;  but  be  onght  to  have  paid  more  attention  to  one  of  his 
own  precepts.  He  should  reflect,  that  facility  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  want  of  correctness ;  and,  above  all,  that,  the  more 
easy  the  task  of  composition,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  un* 
necessary  prolixity  afid  diffuseness.  It  is  very  quaint  and  af; 
fected  to  style  architecture  '  the  mural  muse ' — and  to  talft 
about  '  the  gepus  maximum  of  arts.'  *  Man's  ameliorating 
hour*  is  not  English— at  least,  it  strikes  us  that  the  verb  cau- 
«ot  admit  of  a  neutral  construction*  Such  lines  are  detesta^ 
Ue^  as, 

^  In  grandeur  graceful,  as  august  in  grace*^' 

— *  Taste  shall  guarantee  thy  fame.' 

•  And  not  a  garland  blooms  e*en  o*er  the  grave''— 

'  Times  which  ojxr  prhncrs  teach  us  to  revere. 
The  vigorous  prime  of  man's  terrestrial  year/ 

Nor  should  a  poet  who  aspires  to  any  degree  of  polished  ex*^ 
cellence,  admit  the  convenient  but  ungraceful  abfareriations  i>f 
^mongst,  'midst,  'neath,  &c.  &c.  with  which  Mr.  SbeeV 
verses  are  so  thickly  strewed,  that  no  gentleman,  havii^  the 
least  regard  to  the  durability  of  his  teeth,  caa  venture  to  read 
them  aloud  in  a  mixed  company. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  notes,  which,  aa- 
occupying  by  far  the  greatest  portioti  of  the  book,  ought  per- 
hapa  to  have  been  made  the  principal  obgect  of  our  animad- 
versions.  Our  great  and  oiuy  ^neral  otgection  to  then 
arises  from  the  excess  of  that  admirable  endowment  which  we 
have  already  stated  their  author  to  possess  in  a  high  degree, 
the  ease  of  composition.  His  thoughts  flow  q«ite  ^eefy 
enoagh  for  any  pen  of  moderate  excursive  powers;  but  km 
own  pen  riras  still  faMer ;  and*  the  conseqtience  it  the  pro^ 
duction  of  a  book  of  twice  the  dimensions  which  a  sooad  dia^ 
cretion  would  have  assigned  as  sufBcient  for  ^.mat|sr  which 
k  contains.     It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr*  Shee  was  farmed  at 
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the  vinmeaaUrable  prospect  whict)  his  original  plan  presented, 
since,  had  be  treated  it  with  tlie  fiiJl  luxuriance  of  expression 
yvhkh  he  has  here  indulged,  be  might  well  say  with  St.  J^bn* 
*'  I  9uppo3ethat  even  the  werld  itself  could  noi'coouin  the 
books  tbttt  w(Hild  have  been  writXeu.' 

lndependeutl),butnotwitiistinKiing  some  occasional  verbi««;e, 
much  excellent  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  notes  of  Mr.  Shee, 
und  it  is  also  geoerallv  conveyed  in  a  style  of  great  elegance, 
perspicuity,  aiid  .force,  em  belli  shed  with  a  profuse  variety  of 
historical  ornament  and  figurative  illustration.  Indecdi  sucli 
is  the  excess  of  his  propeu.sity  to  this  latter  indulgence^  that  it 
is  morally  impossible  he  can  be  always  successful.  The  fol- 
lowing are  8ele<:tedy  out  of  many,  as  instances  of  happj/  illus- 
tration which  must,  we  think,  afford  very  favourable  impres- 
sions both  of  the  fancy  and  the  judgment  which  produced 
them.  Examples  of  failure,  or  of  ineijjuality,  are  of  much 
rarer  occurrence,  and  we  gladly  excuse  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  quoting  any. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  established  conviction  of  criticism  to 
the  contrary,  common  sense  will  be  tempted  to  question,  whether 
nature  has  not  been  as  liberal  to  her  younger  as  to  her  elder 
oflipring;  whether  she  has  not  reserved  for  the  enterprize  of 
modern  times  unnunsbered  modes  of  excellence  yet  untried; 
tinnunnbered  tracts  of  fancy  still  unexplored,  whose  treasures  #ait 
but  to  reward  some  darinsr  Columbus  of  the  intellectual  ocean* 
who,  surmounting  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  shall  rush  into 
regions  of  taste  unthoaght  of  by  former  adventurers,  and  beyond 
the  lixnUs  oPthe  ancient  world/    p.  99- 

*  Of  all  the  qualities  of  art,  the  sublime  is  that  which  appears 
to  be  the  most  vague,  irregular,  and  undefined ;  scarcely  two 
writers  arc  agreed  as  to  its  properties  or  powers  :  for  instruction, 
they  tfire  os  declamation — for  settled  principles,  they  produce 
disputable  examples.  U  may  be  said  to  be  in  some  measure 
the  intoxicating  spirit  of  taste — the  insane  point  of  the  criticat 
compass;  for  those  who  talk  rationally  on  other  subjects,  no 
sooner  touch  on  this,  than  they  go  off  in  a  literary  deltrium; 
fancy  themselves,  like  Longinus,  **  the  great  sublime  they  draw/' 
and  rave,  like  methodists,  of  inward  lights  and  enthusiastic  emo* 
tions,  which,  if  you  cannot  comprehend,  you  are  set  down  tt 
tmillumtned  by  the  grace  of  criticism,  and  excluded  from  th* 
elect  of  taste.'    p.  193. 

.  Speakiag  of  the  epidemic  disease  ^^nong  painters  disdiH 
gttished  by  the  tcchmcal  appellation  of  '  process- bunting;^--* 
the  seeking  after  tricks  and  noveltieH  in  colouring,  which  are 
fondly  expected  to  supply  the  necessity  of  regular  and  painful 
arty  he  says  of  tlie  master  of  the  English  school^ 
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*  From  this  disease  the  |;ood  sense  of  Reynolds  did  not  entireljr 
secure  him ;  bat  the  vigour  of  his  genius  sustained  him  where 
weaker  powers  would  have  been  exhausted  or  destroyed.  The 
Hoctuktion  of  his  style,  and  the  fugitive  character  of  his  colour- 
iug,  which  have  been  observed  at  some  particulat  points  of  his 
practice,  are,  however,  attributable  to  this  cause.  But  though  be 
sought  assistance  from  process,  Reynolds  never  depended  upon* 
it :  his  most  faded  works  display  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
hue,  which  prove  the  value  of  what  ba^  been  lost,  by  the  worth 
of  that  which  remains.  It  may  be  said  of  Reynolds,  tbat  the 
ghost  of  his  departed  art  is  better  than  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
ordinary  men/    p,  2flO, 

On  the  subject  of  exhibitions  of  modern  painting,  and  the 
.  emulation  which  it  is  supposed  and  intended  that  they  sbouM 
inspire,  he  observes  how  fatally  these  expectations  live  been 
deceived  in  experience^  and  adds^   • 

*•  fhi  who  is  more  ambitious  Of  praise  than  merit,  will  stop  at 
no  means  of  obtaining  his  object :  he  will  glitter  or  glare  as  it 
may  suit  his  purpose :  b^  will  pamper  without  scruple  the 
grossest  appetite  of  taste,  and  poison  rather  than  not  please  it. 
He  is  a  profligate  in  the  morality  of  art,  who  studies  every  arti- 
Hoe  of  seduction,  and  debauches  the  public  opinion  in  order  to 
possess  it  more  securely.  An  exhibition  is  the  scene  in  which 
characters  like  this  will  always  triumph  :  it  is  the  drawing-room 
of  taste,  where  superficial  qualities  are  always  the  most  attrac- 
tive :  where  vanity  and  presumption  shine  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle^  while  virtue  and  merit  jre  unnoticed  in  a  corner/    p.  297- 

—^^  The  exhibition  is  to  art  what  the  stage  is  to  manners — 
a  scene  where  every  thing  must  be  extravagant  to  strike ;  tbc 
actor  and  the  picture  are  equally  dressed  out  for  show,  and  that 
which  at  a  distance  appears  all  gold  and  jewels,  a  nearer  ap- 
proach proves  to  be  cut  glass  and  copper  lace.'    p,  30  U 

Some  suggestions  are  interspersed  in  the  work  respecting  tb^ 
interior  management  of  the  Academy,  which  we  should  sup- 
pose may  be  well  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  its 
.memt>ers ;  but  we  cautiously  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion 
where  we  are  not  qualified  to  act  as  arbitrators.  The  study  of 
sculptuire  the  author  conceives  to  be  shamefully  neglected 
ainoug  us ;  and  the  examples  which  he  gives  of  defect,  arwiiig 
frona  the  ignorance  of  our  artists  in  this  smxjliary  branch  pf  their 
profession,  seem  sufficiently  to  confirm  the  justness  of  his 
censure.  For  the  purpose  of  supp^fing  this  want,  he  bb* 
mrves,  that 

*  The  royal  Academy  of  Arts  includes  painting,  sculptur^ 
^and  architectnre.  Amongst  its  established  professors,  therc^  is 
one  for  paintifig,  and  one  for  ardhiteCtore,  but  no  professoQf  of 
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^cuVure.  Th^re  teeins  to  hp  xxq  g<M)d  rtMn.yfiiy  tbc  3tudc«iU 
of  this  art  sbouk)  Qot  be  allowed  the  ben^Gt  qf  puUli^  \ecUirtfk  in 
their  particular  departi^eal;  for  although  a.  kncMvled^e  of  d,e8ign 
must  be  considered  the  basis  of  sculpture  as  welt  as  painting;; 
and  though,  a8*far  as  thiii  knowledge  goes,  the  interests  of  the 
furmer  may  be  supposed  to  be  #4eqv»t«ljr  .pvovkied  for  in  4ie 
establish nicut  of  a  lecturer  in  tbel^^Uer  a^tv.yet  spulpc^re  iaa 
pursuit  of  sufficient  impoctapca  in  ilse|f,.^i^  sui||«iently  difUppt 
id  its  materials  and  inp4<^  of  operaU^n.  tq,f%f|UireMd  dc^pRfo  Ih^ 
privilege  of  a  professor,  appointed  for  its  own  purposes,  and  to  be 
treated  with  a  degt«e  of  attention  eqml* 'to  that  whi«h  is  be* 
stowed  upon  tba  two  oth^  auls  of  vluch  the  aoadooB^  oomisla..' 

III  another  place  he  insists  very  warmly  on  Ibe  imppplinetf 
of  archi tincture  as  a  collateral  study,  and  seems  to  thiok  that 
the  French  are  altogether  infinitely  mo^je  practised  in  the 
auxiliary  arts  an(J  in  the  mechanism  of  B^indpg  than  ourselves. 
If  so,  this  is  a  just  ground  of  rivalry,  ^nd  tn^  spirit  of  emula- 
tion cannot  be  too  soon  kindled  or  too  much  entoiiraged 
omong  MB.  At  the  snoifi  tkne,  we  have  the  satidbctioD  of  re- 
flecting that  m  the  much  more  €BieiitialTequiaite9  of  art  our 
cnterprising-neigbbofira  hafe  no  pfef^fnioit  %o  ^pute  our  pre^ 
eminence.  Among  them,  the  art  of  painting  seetqs  to  be  re* 
dticed  to  the  principles  of  theatrical  gesture  and  grimacei 
Our  artists  at  least  makeiratu/e  their  piodef,  whatever  may  6c 
the  deficiencies  of  their  cj^ecutioh,  or  of  fte  accompanying 
qi}aKticatif)ns  of  their  pencil* 

The  professor  of  anatomy,  Mr.  Sbee  contends,  oa^ 
ratlier  to  be  a  painter  than  a  suiigeon.  * 

'  Whatever  is  necessary  for  a  painter  to  learni  a  paitittr  tfi^uld 
he  abk  to  teach--^no  other  person  can  do  his  duty  fof  him  fnth 
equal  advantage,  or  can  ao  judicJonsly  select  itam  the  gcaaral 
irriekvancy  of  other  sludLes,  those  things  which  may  be  suHad  v> 

his  purpose,  and  Uiew  at  on^e  their  application  and  their  powcw»^ 
— «  The  uen^trating  science  of  a  Sheldon  or  a  Carlisle,swliicfa 
has  traced  and  detected  the  mechanism  of  naiure  through  tha 
most  miraculous  ininulias  of  animal  organization,  mutb  submit 
with  reluctance  to  clear  away  common  integuments,  and  demon- 
strate rauseles  aad  bones.  Such  masters  of  dissect ion«  t^^bing 
the  alphabet  of  anatomy,  is  like  Porson  expatiating  on  a  primer^ 
or  Newton  explaining  the  multiplication  table.*    69. 

Mr;  Shee,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  maintains  very  strong- 
ly, and,  as  we  think^  with  very  great  soundness,  as  well  aa 
\Eibility  in  argunient,  the  Superior  claims  of  Raphael,  ov^c 
Michael  Angefo,  both  to  the  first  honours  of  the  art,  and  to 
'  the  imitation  of  other  painters.     It  is  well  known  that  Sir 
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JoAcra  introdaced  the  contrary  doctrine  into  the  Englisli 
school ;  and  perhaps  S|t  the  present  moment  the  majority  of 
ybung  artists  look  with  contempt  on  the  labours  of  those  vha 
do  not,  like  ihemsKlves, 

*"  Tear  a  passion  to  ra^,  foltowing  their  leader  as  Pantaloon  pur- 
sues Harlequin,  tbroiik)»h  M  his  hair-breadtb  'seapes,  to  meet 
only  disappointment  and  disaster,  in  awkward  struggles  of  agility 
And  coarse  conTulsions  of  grimace/    p,  74. 

Aa  our.  aotbor  bus  observed  ou  another  occasion,  the  sublime 
is  very  trMcberousgiDUud  to  au  uiieiperienced  traveller: 

'  Buonaroti  is  a  blazing  star,  too  eccentric  in  its  orbit  to  direct 
ua  safely  in  the  navigioion  of  arv/ 

.  With  his  accustomed  boldness,  he  even  ventures  to  question, 
whether,  although  Reynolds  hirasetf  declared  that,  "  were  he 
to  begin  the  world  again^  he  would  tread  in  the  steps  of  that 
great  man/'  we  ought  not  to  rejoice 

'  That  the  founder  and  father  of  the  English  school  of  painting 
took  another  course  more  suitable  to  his  abilities,  and  is  not  noir 
t9  be  classed  amongst  the  imitators  of  Michael  Aogelo/    p.  17. 

The  author  next  defends  the  strictness  of  the  rules  of  per- 
spective against  the  carelessness  or  caprice  of  those  critics  who 
foolishly  argue  from  the  words  of  Pope,  that  "  Great  wits 
may  sometimes  gloriously  offend,"  &c.  8lc.  If  a  propositioo 
to  obvious  aa  ''  that  nothing  contrar}*  to  the  rules  of  nature 
can  be  tolerated  in  art/'  requires  illustration  or  support^  the 
reader  may  find  abundauce  of  both  in  this  eloquent  note. 

But.  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  the  originality  and  free^ 
dom  of  spirit  evinced  by  Mr.  S.  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
work,  mttf  be  drawn  from  the  note  in  which  he  illustrates  and 
combats  tf je  doctrines  of  a  very  fashionable  sect,  which  dis- 
covers advantage  in  imperfection,  and  merit  in  deformity.  It 
is  too  long  for  unbroken  quotation — but  we  will  endeavour 
to  give  the  substance  of  it  in  the  following  page^  and  thai 
hasten  to  the  conclusioo  of  our  present  article. 

•  There  are  two  great  sects  in  art,  the  members  of  which  pur- 
sue their  ends  by  opposite  means;  maintain  their  respective 
principles  with  equal  zeal,  and  often  indulge,  like  other  sectaries, 
.  in  the  expression  of  mutual  contempt  and  reprobation.  Of  tbe^e, 
the  one  may  be  termed  idealists^  the  other  natvralists.  The  for- 
mer r^ect  imitation  entirely,  as  a  d^rading  misapplication  of 
the  pencil ;  the  latter  wholly  depend  upon  it,  as  the  only  means 
of  merit  and  success.  The  idealist  con^ills  only  the  model  in 
his  miud ;  and  triumphs  in  the  dignified  pursuit  of  ihe  poetical 
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and  ite  sublime.  The  paturaliM  copies  cIomIj  the  model  in  his 
eye,  aod  congratulates  himself  on  the  possession  of  truth  and 
nature.  The  school  of  Michael  Apfi^lo  will  furnish  sgi&cient  ex« 
amples  of  the  one>  the  school  of  lUrobrandt  abounds  with  ex« 

amplesof  the  other/ 'In  painting,  above  all  arts,  the  study 

of  those  qualities  which  contribute  to  set  ofiTour  thoughts  to  the 
best  advantage,  is  an  essential  duty.    The  eye  la  a  fastidious 
sense,  and  turns  easily  from  what  it  dislikes:  the  painter  who 
prides  himself  on  addressing  the  mind,  should  recollect,  that  he 
can  gain  admission  there  only  by  this  entrance,  and  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  urge  his  pretensions,  or  talk  of  his  powers,  if  he  appears 
without  the  proper  passport.     But  sometimes,  when  we  cannot 
make  our  practice  conformable  to  our  principles,  we  endeavour 
to  make  our  principles  conformable  to  our  practice.    Thus,  they 
who,  in  the  attainment  of  other  merits,  bave  neglected  the  study 
of  cbiaro  'scuro,  colouring,  and  execution,  ingeniously  promul- 
gate a  law,  by  which  their  deGciency  is  not  only  excused,  but 
applauded,  and  the  defect  of  their  necessity  is  converted  into  a 
beauty  of  choice.     We,  therefore,  hear  frequently  of  <<  an  his-   • 
torical  style  of  colouring,"  of  a  "  severity  of  style  suited  to  the 
icraod  character  of  art,"  and  of  the  propriety  of  disregarding 
those  minor  merits  of  imitation,  which,  according  to  thia  conve- 
nient canon  of  criticism,  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurioua 
to  the  higher  qualities  of  taste.    As  far  as  the  author  under* 
sUnds  Ibis  doctrine,  he  dissents  from  it:  he  knows  of  no  standard 
by  which  the  works  of  art  can  be  judged,  but  the  standard  of 
nature ;  aod  he  conceives  that  there   is  no  rational  prineipio 
which  can  authorize  us  to  consider  as  inappropriate  or  injudicious 
in  those  works,  the  perfection  of  any  quality  which  she  has  es-* 
sent i ally  connected  with  the  character  and  beauty  of  her  pro* 
ductions.'— — '  But  it  is  said,  the   qualities  of  colouring  and 
chiaro  *scuro  are  so  predominant  and  attractive,  that  where  dis- 
played in  full  force,  they  seduce  our  attention  from  the  higher 
beauties  of  tasie,  and  therefore  their  inBuence  should  be  studi- 
ously diminished  by  abating  their  allurements,  when  the  more 
chaste  and  intellectual  merits  of  art  lire  intended  to  be  expressed. 
Little,  however,  appears  to  be  gained  by  this  reasoning ;  for  the 
ill  consequence  supposed  can  result  only  from  the  mfiapplication 
or  abuse  of  (hose  captivating  qualities.     Every  sc^ne  and  subject 
has  its  appropriate  character  of  light  and  colour,  as  well  as  of 
form  and  action ;  and  when  this  character  is  judiciously  pre- 
served, the  utmost  effort  of  skill  may  be  employed  upon  it,  not 
only  without  injury,  but  with  material  advantage/— —' There  'u 
no  ^^bject  in  » hich  an  able  painter  may  not  shew  with  advan- 
tage his  skill  in  colouring,  chiaro  'scuro,  and  execution ;  not  by    . 
repressin;;,  but  by  producing  the  perfection  of  these  qualities. 
The  noblest  conceptions  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  may  be  ac* 
comnuidated  with  their  appropriate  beauty  from  those  sources, 
as  veil  as  the  most  light  and  airy  compositions  of  ordinary  and 
familiar  life.      They  who  defend    the   unskilful   colouring   of 
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Poussin  and  the  IlomRn  scboo1>  as  suited  to  the  grand  and  sub* 
lime  character  rf  art,  mifi^ht  as  well  saj',  th«t  the  effects  of  pity 
and  terror  would  be  heightened  on  the  stage,  if  the  actors  were 
to  tinge  their  faces  with  brick  dust,  and  ex(»ibit  their  f^cenes  Ky 
the  ray  of  a  rushlight.  The  author  noust  not  omit  to  state,  how-* 
cTer,  (tliough  cohJfCious  how  miKh  it  must  weaken  the  ef^t  of 
his  reasoninjr)  that  the  pi  inctple  which  lit  has  above  attempted 
to  controvert,  has  found  an  advocate  in  Reynolds— in  Reynolds  f 
from  whose  wofks  may  be  selected  examples  of  excellence  ii» 
colouring,  effect,  and  execution,  which  are  suited  to  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  the  art.  The  (bllowmg  pas«ap;e  occurs  in  a  note 
to  Mason's  translation  of  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting:  "  In  heroic 
subjects  H  wrflnot,  I  hope,  appear  too  great  a  refinement  of  criti- 
cism to  say,  that  the  want  of  natcrralness  or  deception  of  the  art,. 
X  which  give  to  an  inferior  style  its  whole  value,  is  no  material  dis- 
advantage. The  Hours,  for  instance,  as  represented  by  Julio 
Komano,  giving  provender  to  the  horses  of  the  Sun,  would  not 
strike  the  kivigi nation  more  forcibly  from  their  being  coloured 
with  the  pencil  of  Rabens,  though  he  would  have^  represente'd 
them  more  naturally  ;b«t  might  he  not  by  that  very  act  have  . 
brought  them  down  from  the  celei^tiafl  state,  to  the  rank  of  mere 
terrestrial  animals  ?"  It  Will  be  perceived,  that  the  doctrine  ad- 
Tanced  in  this  note  is  so  cautiomly  stated,  under  the  •*  hope  of 
its  not  being  deemed  too  great  a  refinement  of  criticism,"  as  to 
excite  a  suspicion  that  Reynolds  himself  was  not  quite  convinced 
by  his  own  reasomng.  If  by  *«  naturalness  or  deception  of  the 
»rt,*  the  annotator  intended  to  describe  that  fac-simiKservility 
— that  vulgar  mi itstion,  which,  instead  of  the  character  which 
ought  to  be  expressed,  gives  yon  the  portrait  of  the  model  loho, 
(qu.  ?)  chanced  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  painter,  there  would  be 
ground  for  dispute  ;  but  the  example  by  which  Reynolds  has 
illustrated  his  position,  proves  it  to  have  a  meaning  more  extend- 
ed. Julio  Romano  was  one  of  the  weakest,  and  Rubens  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  colourists ;  it  is  evident  therefore,  that,  by 
contrasting  them  on  this  occasion,  the  writer  wislied  to  inculcate 
that  the  inferior  colouring  of  the  (brmer  is  more  appropriate  to 
th^  subject^abovc  mentioned, and,  by  inference,  to  all  ^ooic  sub- 
jects, than  the  superior  colouring  of  the  latter;  in  other  words^. 
.  lliat  a  painter  who  hwd  no  skill  hfi  this  dej>arinient  of  the  art, 
coloured  hcroie  subjects  in  a  manner  more  appropriate,  that  is,. 

better,  than  a  painter  who  possensed  a  great  deul/ '  But  it  is 

said,  that  by.  representing  the  Hours  more  lur^tf/W/i/,  he  might 
**  bring  them  down  from  their  ceicttial  statf  to  the  ra»k  of  mere 
terrestrial  anhmis*'  The  word  nattiralltf  is  here  inlher  vague ;. 
if  il  is  meant  to  s^ythat  Ruben?,  by  colouring  the  Hours  with 
that  splendour  and,  beauty  of  which  his  pencil  wis  capable, 
would  "liring  them  down  from  the  celestial  state*'  In  which  the 
Jriferiorcolovring  of  Romatiohad  pi kced  them,  th«  author  caa 

.  neiilier  conceive  nor  admit  such-  a  consequence/ -«  When 

til©  fainter  wduld  re^caent  a  stiporioror  ccIasUal  being,  he  can 
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4o  it  only  by  expreMing  horoan  qualities  in  tlieir  highest  per* 
Section.  Now,  as  colour  is  a  constituent  of  human  beauty  as 
well  as  form  or  expression,  ihe  author  conceives  the  utmost  per* 
fectiob  of  that  quality  to  be  not  only  consistent  with,  but  essen- 
tial to  our  most  complete  idea  of  a  celestial  being,' *  The 

colouring  of  Rubens  therefore,  approaching  to  perfection  mucK 
nearer  than  that  of  Romano,  would  not  '*  have  brought  down 
the  Hours  from  their  celestial  state  to  the  rank  of  mere  terres* 
trial  animals;"  but,  on  the  cofAi^ary,  as  far  as  colouriog  is  con* 
cemed,  must  have  tended  to  raise  them  to  a  kiji^ber  heaven  thnii 
the  'inferior  skill  of  Romano  in  this  respect  baa  been  able  toatr 
tain»  They  wlio  have  e>oelleil  in  subjects  of  a  grand  and  ele* 
▼ated  character  have  rarely  been  able  to  combmc  with  their 
other  accomplishments  the  merits  of  colouring,  chiaro  'scuro, 
and  execution ;  but  let  us  not,  therefore,  Contract  our  ideas  of 
excellence,  in  compliment  to  their  deficiencies,  nor  endeavour  to 
persuade  oursetves,  (hat  wc  see  in  the  imperfection  of  their  art 
a  principle  of  their  science/    p,  2/3,  et  seq. 

The  sensible  part  of  mankind  have  loi^  been  sickened  with 
the  pretensions  of  self-created  connoinseurs  and  dilettanti^  a 
race  of  animals  whose  affected  jargon  has  tended  only  to  en- 
courage caprice,  and  perpetuate  error  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  art.  Fe^,  however,  have  had  the  courage  to  de- 
clare so  openly  against  their  assumed  authority,  or  ao  to  afiront 
them  in  the  very  entrenchments  o(  their  practice^  as  Mr*  Shee. 
Happy  for  him,  if  he  is  sufficiently  fortitied  by  reason  and  ex* 
perience,  to  despise  tlie  engines  of  vengeance  which  this  genus 
irritabile  are  bkely  to  play  aguir.st  him  in  return  for  iiis  coo* 
tempt  and  irony  1  fiut  though  we  admire  the  indepeiidenoe 
of  taste  asserted  by  Mr.  Shee  (the  privilege  of  natural  fren- 
dom,  urhicli  we  shall  ever  be  ready  to  acknowledge  and  sup- 
port to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities),  m«  think  it  may  be  ques^ 
tioned  if  he  has  steered  perfectly  clear  of  the  error  ascribed 
by  Horace  lo  a  class  of  persons  among  whom  he  is  uiKkHibt- 
edly  not  deserving  of  being  ranked — '^  Dum  vitant  Uulti 
Titium,  in  contraria  currunt."  His  ridictde  of  several  affected 
refinements  in  Winckelman,  and  the  race  of  sentimental  cox- 
combs who  swear  by  his  authority,  is  as  just  as  it  is  manly  and 
creditable  to  the  soundness  of  his  jutlgment.  But  he  surely 
carries  his  prejudices  against  ibe  critics  of  painting  too  far, 
when  he  condemns  the  strong,  but  natural  and  well  defined 
descriptions  of  Pliny,  with  jargon  such  as  theirs.  To  take  for 
an  example  the  celebrated  picture  of  Aristides.  Cannot 
4iorr6r,  io^e,  and  pity  be  combined  in  one  expression  of 
countenance  f  if  not,  how  inadeqnale  is  painting  to  the  office 
which  it  assumes !  If  it  be  possible  to  do  this,  thea  is  Pliny's 
description  (all  that  he  can  fairly  be  understood  to  mean  by 
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bb  criti'cisDi)  fully  answered  by  the  probablie  eflfect  of  cfic 
picture.  Id  criticizing  the  expression  of  pictures^  the  effect 
yrbich  they  are  calculated  to  produce  on  the  spectator  is  tlie 
only  criterion  of  Judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  when^  in  speak*- 
ing  of  Lord  Elgin's  vculptures,  Mr.  Shee^  without  instituting^ 
any  comparative  criticism,  holds  it  impossible  for  the  Theseus 
to  rival  the  greatness  of  the  Torso,  we  are  tempted  to  ask^ 
*'  May  not  prejudice  lead,  on  the  one  band,  to  as  much  error 
as  the  caprice  of  novelty,  on  the  other  ?*'  And  we  can  hardly 
forbear  smiling  when,  after  sneering  at  every  order  of  critics 
and  every  description  of  criticism,  Mr.  Shee  himself  affects  to 
;irraign  the  prevailing  taste,  in  music,  for  the  works  of  Handel. 
This,  he  must  confess,  is  (as  his  printer  chooses  to  term  it) 
going  4  little  ultra  crepidani.  The  truth  is,  all  men  of  taste^ 
genius,  and  sensibility,  inuit,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  critics — 
and  free  and  liberal  criticism,  wben  applied  to  the  correctioq 
of  error  and  the  encouragement  of  merit,  is,  whatever  may  be 
Mr.  Sheets  opinion  to  the  contrary,  a  blessing  and  an  orna- 
ment to  civilized  soc'ety.  Even  where  it  is  of  the  least  ser- 
vice, it  promotes  that  spirit  of  discussion  and  controversy, 
inthout  which  no  principles  can  be  firmly  established,  no 
inerit  permanently  ascertained. 

Mr.  Shee  will  not,  we  hope,  be  offended  at  the  occasional 
severity  of  our  remarks,  when  we  assure  him  that,  though  the 
objects  of  his  indiscriminate  censure,  we  entertain  the  highest 
respect  for  his  abilities,  and  a  yet  higher  admiration  of  bis 
zeal  in  the  great  cause  of  the  arts — a  cause  which  we  cordially 
Uftite  with  bim  in  thinking  essentially  connected  not  only  with 
the  ostentatious  glories,  but  with  the  real  interests  of  our 
nation.  M  ost  triumphantly  shall  we  hail  the  hour  when  a 
juster  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  doctrine  shall  begin  to 
direct  thq  attention  of  government  towards  its  duR  encourage- 
ment ;  and,  if  ever  that  spra  arrives,  Mr.  Shee  will  be  entitled 
to  the  warmest  acknowledgments  of  his  countrymen  for 
having  so  essentially  promoted  its  advancement. 


Art.  II — Voyages  and  Travels  to  India,  Ceyion,  the  Red 
.  Sea,  Abysunta,  and  Egypt,  in  the  Years  I80«,  1803, 
1804,  1^5,  and  1806,  B^  George,  Fiscount  Valentia. 
London,  Miller,  I8O9,  3  Vok.  4io,with  72  Engravings, 
91'  9s.  i  and  in  large  Paper  with  Proof  Plates^  13/.  ISs. 
also  24  large  Vieics  taken  by  Mr.  Salt,  wlio  accompanied 
Lord  F.y  mounted  and  in  a  Port-folio,  26  Guineas, 

THE  first  thing  which  strock  us,  on  opienii^  these  volumes, 
W^  the  splendid  costliness  of  the  workj,  which  almpayt  seeiM 
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t#  exclaim  '  Noli  me  tangere  to  plebeian  haiid9.  At  lH>oks 
are  written  to  be  read^  aiid  as  books  of  travels  are  pecu« 
liarly  fitted  to  interest  a  large  class  of  readers,  wecatviot 
begiD  this  article  without  ex|)ressing  our  wish  that  thesQ 
had  been  published  in  a  less  expensive  s^'le.  I'be  noble  a(^ 
thor  indeed  probably  designed  these  sumptuous  quarios  pa 
a  memorable  trophy  of  his  spirit  and  his  enterprise  to  ages  yet 
unborn.  It  remains  for  lime  to  disclose  v^hether  the  edifice 
Itself  be  formed  of  solid  and  durable  materials,  or  whether  the 
vanity  of  the  architect  has  not  in  many  instances  caused  him 
to  lose  sight  of  private  convenience  and  of  public  utility. 

On  die  dth  of  June,  J 803^  Lord  Valeutia,  accompjuiicd  by 
Mr.  Henry  Salt  as  his  secretary  and  draughtsman,  embHrke4 
IB  the  Downs  on  board  the  Minerva  extra  £ast  Indiaman. 

On  the  29th  his  lordship  touched  at  the  •  islaadl  of  Madeira, 
where  he  was  'struck  wfth  the  appearai|p  of  the  fishermen 
rowing  their  boats  in  a  perfect  state  of  nakedness ;  bM  the 
females  looking  out  of  their  windows  with  a  nonchalance 
that  iiolliiug  but  habit  could  <give/  August  £Oth^  our  noblf 
author  arrived  in  tlie  bay  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  made  the  tour 
of  the  island.  His  lordsliip  says  that,  in  favourable  seasons^ 
the  richest  ground  will  produce  '  three  crops  oi  potatoes  in  a 
jear,  yielding  an  aggregate  of  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre^ 
which  are  worth  eight  shillings  per  bushel/  The  cultivation 
of  grain  is  prevented  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  rats.  His 
lordship  commends  th$  slave  laws  of  St.  Helena :  he  says  that 
the  importation  of  negroes  has  been  long  discontinued,  but 
that,  since  that  period,  their  number  has  increasedi  and  is  in- 
creasing.    I'his  is  certauily  an  interesting  fact. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  Lord  Valeittia  arrived  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  wliere  be  made  a  tour  into  the  country  in  one 
of  the  waggons,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  rugged  roads 
of  that  colony.  '  Our  horses,'  says  bis  lordship, '  went  very  well 
at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour;  our  driver  managed 
his  horses  with  great  skill,  a  qualification  for  which  the  slaves 
in  this  country  are  remarkable :  they  diive  eight  in  hand  with 
the  utmost  facility,  and  will  kill  a'  small  bird  when  on  the 
wing  with  the  lash  of  their  long  whip.'  Thus  we  find  that 
our  fashionable  Four-in-hand  Club  are  inferior  to  the  Hotten- 
tots even  in  the  art  in  which  alone  they  excel. 

At  this  period  the  Cape  was  about  to  be  restored  to  the 
J)utch,  agreeably  to  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The  most  respect* 
able  inhabitants  regretted  the  departure  of  the  British,  and 
considered  themselves  as  destined  to  pass  under  the  dominion 
iof  the  IVench.    This  important  settlement  was,  however,  re* 
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capUirdI  by  ^tt  I>a^id  B^ird)  in  January,  iSO^,  and  i^ill  tM, 
^e  tniaty  be  again  ceded  either  to  HQlland  or  to  France.  "^ 

During  the  <r^t  possession  of  the  Cape  by  the  British,  they 
embodied  a  number  of  Hotlentots/^d  instructed  them  in  the 
European  ta<5tlc8.    Hence 

*  It  baa  been  dUcovered,*  says  Viscount  Valentia, '  that  they  are 
inteliigent,^  active,  faiibtui,  and  brave;  and  that  their  former 
vices  were  owing  to  the  t)'utch,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  in* 
clihation  which  atl  uncivilized  nations  have  for  spirits,  bad  de- 
fetrcjved  their  strength  by  encouraging  intoxication,  and  then  de- 
graded their  minds  by  the  most  abject  slavery.  The  eruelties 
exercised  by  the  boors  on  these  defenceless  beings  exceed  all 
ierediUlity.  Brigadier-general  Vandeleur  assured  me  thai  he 
had  bimstif  pushed  aiide  the  mu^cct  of  a  boor,  when  in  the  act 
x)f  leaning  it  at«  Holtentot;  at  which  the  monster  was  e&tre* 
■nel.y  indignint,  aad,  after  much  reproach,  finished  by  askitig 
bim*  whether  be  m^c  also  to  prevent  bis  shooting  his  slaves  ?' 

Lord  Valentin  says,  that  there  is  not  a  finer  country  in  the 
world  for  the  production  of  grain  thlan  the  Cape  of  Good 
tiope,  but  that  onfy  a  small  portion  of  the  territory  is  yet  m 
cultivation.  His  lordship  adds,  that  every  species  of  the 
grape  which  has  been  planted  there  has  flourished,  and  that 
the  only  cause  of  the  hiferiority  of  the  Cape  Madeira,  is  th^ 
ignorance  and  negligence  of  die  Dutch  in  making  it. 

On  January  1 7th,  1803,  our  author  descried  the  continent 
of  tndia ;  and  on  the  tOth  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly 
river.  Tlie  navigation  up  the  river  from  Sorgur  to  Calcutta 
18  excessively  difficulty  from  the  intricacy  of  the  passages  be*^ 
tween  the  sand-banks  and  the  involutiou  of  the  cnrrent. 

*  The  river  itself  is  grand,  from  its  great  body  of  water ;  but  the~ 
quantity  of  mud  iHrhich  it  rolls  down  considerably  lessens  its 
beauty.  The  banks  are  high  ;  the  country  beyond  is  perfectly 
flat,  and  covered  thickly  with  timber  and  brushwood,  the  haunt 
of  innumerable  tigers.  To  these  sunderbunds  the  Hindoos  re^ 
sort  at  this  season  in  immense  numbers  to  perform  their  ablutions 
in  the  Ganges,  and  many  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  alligators, 
xvhich  they  effect  by  walking  into  the  river,  and  waiting  till  Ihfe 
ferocious  animals  approach  and  drawlhem  under;  otheni perish 
by  the  tigers  every  season ;  yet  the  powerful  influence  of  super- 
stition still  draws  ifaem  to  this  ^pot.' 

J)id  hia  lordship  derive  this  information  from  the  missionaries? 
The  Marquis  Wellesley  sent  one  of  his  atate  barges  to  con- 
vey t/wrd  Valentia  to  Calcutta.  iHis  lordship  says  diat  the 
vessel  in  »hich  he  embarked  reminded  him  of  the  faiiy 
Hales. 

'  Jt  was  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  width,  richly  omaroenle4 
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witlrgvten  ftnd  ^ ;  iU  head,  a  8{mfMi  etf k  ^ih :  its  tXtt^  a 
tiger's  head  and  body.  Tbe  centre  would  contain  twmiCf  ^9^ 
pie  with  ease,  and  was  covered  with  an  awning  and  aide  curUia  : 
forward  were  sealed  ijienty  natives  dressed  in  scariel  babit^ 
with  rose'>€oloured  turbans,  who  paddled  away  with  gaea^  velo- 
•city.'  *  As  we  advanced,  the  river  became  clearer,  and  the 
sienery  was  much  ioiproiredby  the  country-seats  of  tbe  English, 
which  covered  each  bank;  they  were  in  themselves  picturesqiKi 
being  white,  with  extensive  porticos  to  the  sottlb,  and  the  windows 
closed  by  Venetian  blinds  painted  green.  Every  hou!«  was 
surrounded  by  a  plantation  of  mangos,  jacks,  and  other  oriental 
forest  trees/ 

On  the  26th  of  Jaaaary,  Lord  V.  was  present  at  a  grand 
ieMb^  which  was  given  by  the  Marquis  Weliesley,  on  occasion 
•of  the  peace.  A  rich  Persian  carpet  was  placed  at  tbe  upper 
end  of  the  largest  of  th^  state-rooms,  in  the  centre  of  whic|i 
^vas  a  ohisimkI  of  crimson  i|nd  gold,  whicli  formerly  composed 
part  of  Tippoo  Soltaan*s  tliroue.  Here  L(>rd  Wellesleyiwaa 
|iJacedon  a  rich  chair  and  stool  of  states  seats  were;  placed 
fcr  tbe  ladies  on  each  side  of  the  room. 

'  Many  of  the  European  ladies  were  rJchly  ornamented  with 
jewels.     The  black  dress  of  the  male  Armenians  was  pleasing 

from  the  variety  ^  and  the  costly,  though  unbecoming  habits  of 
.  their  females,  together  with  the  appearance  of  officers,  nabobi^ 

Persians,  and  natives,  resembled  a  masquerade.' 

Lord  Valentia  says  that, 

'  He  (Marquis  Wellesley)  gsive  me  a  general  invitation  to  bis  ta- 
ble both  in  town  and  country ;  and  observed  that,  althmigh  strictly 
speaking,  no  rank  was  known  in  India,  except  in  oiicial  situa- 
tions, yet  kt  ffhould  cerimni^  give  tne  the  preccdi^ice  of  ever^  J^^w 
except  the  immediate  members  of  the  executive  government.' 

This  mark  of  distinction  might  have  been  very  gratifying  to 
the  noble  author  at  the  time,  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  he- 
should  have  noticed  it  in  his  travels,  except  be  intended  to  give 
the  reader  an  insight  into  the  vanity  of  his  character.  Lord^ 
V.  seems  very  fotid  of  calling  tbe  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  ceremoiiial  bondage  which  he  experienced  from  the  various 
great  men  whom  he  met  on  bis  extensive  route.  Tliesc  dif- 
ferent details  occupy,  altogether,  a  pretty  large  portion  t>f  the 
MTork ;  and  their  general  effect  is  rather  to  tire  and  to  disgust, 
than  to  interest,  to  amuse,  or  to  instruct.  He  who  travels, 
and  who  thinks  it  worth  ^hfie  to  publish  his  travels,  must 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  do  it  because  he  baa  some  novd, 
jsome  useful,  or  entertaining  informatiott  to  communicate. 
JjOkd  it  is  his  duly^  as  far  as  he  consults  the  puhlic  advanta^ 
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and  bis  intereflt,  as  ftr  as  lie  regards  the  wdl-eamed  eMmtj 
pf  autlMMsbipy  to  confine  himself  slricdj  to  sncb  topics  as  maj 
answer  these  porposes,  withoot  anj  impertinent  digFesnooa 
which  have  no  rela*ion  to  the  main  object  of  the  work',  or 
any  snpeiflnous  relations  which  owe  their  origin  merely  to  the 
personal  or  the  selfish  feeKngs  of  the  imfividiittl. 

Lord  Valentia  proceeded  bj  water  to  widiin  four  miles  of 
Hooglj,  when  he  got  into  his  palanqoin.  '  In  a  little  more 
than  an  hoar,  *  says  he,  '  I  arrived  at  Mr.  Brooks',  who  had 
not  sent  hit  carriage/for  the  best  of  aUposub'e  reasofts^  be* 
eause  it  was  broken.*  This  is  another  of  the  many  specimens 
of  mimitJSB  which  ought  never  to  have  been  siiiferRd  to  dis- 
figure these  three  splendid  quartos.  Had  Lord  Valentia  been 
a  boarding-school  miss,  we  should  natarally  hate  expected  to 
find  the  narrative  constandy  suspended  by  these  idle  inter- 
ruptions.  The  imbecility  of  the  writer  might  have  powerfully 
pleaded  for  die  frequent  indulgence  of  feminine  conceit ;  b^ 
a  similar  excuse  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  travels  of  a  British 
peer^  in  which  we  expect  to  find  tlie  consciousness  of  bis 
own  dignity  raising  him  above  the  mention  of  such  petty  cir- 
cumstances as  are  fit  to  arrest  the  attention  ouly  of  the  a^ost 
frivolous  and  vain. 

Our  noble  traveller  prosecutes  his  journey  to  Benares  by 
the  old  road  through  the  populous  cities  of  Bengal.  He  in- 
tended to  travel  during  the  night,  and  to  halt  in  the  day,  as 
the  scenery  in  Bengal  is  uninteresting,  from  tlie  uniform"  flat- 
ness of  the  country.  ^  For  each  palanquin  were  reqnired 
eight  bearers,  which  formed  a  complete  change ;  we  had  also 
three  mussal  or  link-boys  to  carry  our  luggage.'  Burhampore, 
through  which  the  route  of  our  traveller  lay,  is  the  residence 
of  the  present  NaM'anb  of  Bengal,  Naussir  ool  Moolk,  and 
also  of  the  celebrated  old  Munny  Begum,  over  whom  Mr. 
Burkestrewed  all  the  gay  blossoms  of  his  rhetoric.  Jungepore. 
is  the  greatest  station  for  silk  in  the  possession  of  the  £ast 
India  Company,  though  Cossimbuzar  uoniiually  takes  the 
lead. 

ITiey  have  several  kinds  of  silk- worm  in  the  country  ;  one, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous,  is  called  the  docey, 
which  produces  eight  harvests;  the  Chiua,  or  Madras 
is  reckoned  the  worst. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  February  26,  Lord  V.  came  in 
sight  of  Kajaroahall,  ou  the  banks  of.  tlie  Ganges,  which  he 
now  beheld  for  the  first  time.  Soceligully  was  the  last  halt 
which  o*ir  author  made  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  The 
roads  had  hitherto  been  very  indifferent,  and  in  many  places 
not  sufficiently  mde  to  let  his  palanquin  pass  without  diiliculty. 
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•  During  Ibe  full  power  of  the  bou»e  of  Timour/  itys  his 
lordship,  *  they  made  Diagnificent  CHusfways  from  one  end  of 
tbeir  dominions  to  the  other,  and  planted  trees  on  the  aideft  to 
abelter  travellers  from  the  sun ;' 

but  this  example^  which  indicates  equal  wisdom  and  humfin'tr. 
hn%  not  been  foll<^wed  by  the  present  sovereigns  of  Hindustan. 
The  improvement  of  the  country  is  detained  an  inferior  con- 
sideration to  a  large  investment  and  an  increase  of  dividend. 
Though  we  have  Httle  doubt  that  India  is  in  general  benefited 
by  die  sovereignty  of  the  English,  yet  in  all  foreign  sovereiguty 
tlie  interests  of  the  people  will  in  too  many  instances  be  sa- 
crificed to  the  mercenary  calculations  of  individuals,  who  are 
tnore  anxious  to  return  home  with  a  large  property,  than  to 
leave  beiiind  them  lasting  monuments  of  their  justice  and 
philanthropy. 

•  The  farther  you  «fo  north  in  Hindofttan- proper/  «ays  bb 
lordship,  '  the  Ixtter  is  the  country.  The  ciiief  produce  is  opinm», 
"which  is  now  become  a  most  important  article,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  proRt  ivhich  the  monopoly  brinjoi  to  the  East  India 
Company,  but  also  from  the  great  demand  for  this  intoxicating 
'drug  in  China.  The  importation  is  not  permitted  by  the  Ctiiuese 
^vernment;  but  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  it  is  so  great, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  connive  at  its  being  smugpfled  into  the 
•country.  The  demand  is  jncrea^in^,  which  is  fortunate,  as  hi- 
therto the  Chinese  have  considered  the  British  trade,  which  only 
brought  them  bMliion,  an  article  which  they  did  not  want,  as  of 
less  importance  than  the  Russian,  which  gave  them  in  exchnnge 
for  their  tea,  furs,  which  they  required  for  a  courenieifce,  a-*  veil 
as  luxury.  They  are  now  dependent  on  India  for  what  is  lie- 
coming  a  necessary  article.  The  non-importation  would  pro- 
bably excite  a  rebellion/ 

On  the  4th  of  March  Lord  Valcntia  went  to  view  the  town 
of  Patna.  *  It  is  one  cuiuinued  street  the  whole  way,  and 
the  population  appears  to  be  very  great.  Tlie  houses  in  ge- 
neral are  of  mud,  aiid  there  are  few  remains  that  indicate  the 
capital  of  Bahar.'  Patna  is  supposed  to  be  the  aix;ient  Pa- 
libothra.  In  the  route  between  Patna  and  Uahar^  after  pass- 
ing the  Soane,  our  traveller  '  observed  the.  Gossypium,  or 
cotton  plant,  and  the  Kicintki  Communis,  whose  berry  yields 
the  castor  oil^  of  which,  singular  as  it  may  appear^  till  lately 
the  I  ndia  Company  were  so  uninformed,  as  to  seud  tliat  me- 
dicine from  Europe'  *  The  wheat  harvest  was  now  (Mardi 
6'tli)  commenced^  and  the  whole  population  of  the  villages 
wzs  poured  out  into  the  fields.  The  men  and  boys  were 
reaping,  and  the  women  and  children  were,  as  in  Kurope, 
liaising  ^fter  thern/ 
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Lord  Valentift  reached  Benares  on  the  7th'of  March.  He 
found  th«  climate  very  different  from  that  of  Calcutta.  Firea 
had  been  used  but  a  lew  dajio  before  his  arrival,  and  the 
nights  even  at  this  time  were  rather  cold.  Mr.  Neave^  the  senior 
judge  of  circuits  and  appeal,  and  agent  to  the  governor  ge- 
neral, attended  Lord  Valentia  in  his  visit  to  the  princes,  soua 
of  Mirza  Jcwan  Bukht  iehander  Shah,  and  to  his  widow 
Kutluc  Sultaun  Begum. 

'  As  I  approached  the  palace,'  says  the  noble  author,  '  I  found 
the  guards  drawn  out  to  receive  me,  compared  to  ivhom  FalstaflTa 
recruits  were  gentlemen.  It  )i'as  intended  to  do  me  honour,  am} 
I  felt  the  compliment.  We  here  quitted  our  palaoquim:,  and 
perceived  the  prince  in  the  Dewan  Khanah,  waiting  our  approach. 
It  i«  a  small, room,  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  open  on 
three  sides,  and  supported  by  pillars ;  on  the^  fourth  a  purdah* 
was  stretched  across,  behind  which  was  seated  his  mother.  He 
advanced  to  the  beiKl  of  the  steps,  followed  by  his  three  sons. 
He  there  embraced  me  three  times,  and  taking  hold  of  my  left 
hand,  led  me  to  a  sn^aU  couch  close  to  the  purdah,  and  seated 
me  oo  his  right  hand,  in  fact  between  his  mother  and  himself, 
though  she  was  invisible.  I  instantly  presented  to  her  a  nazur 
of  nineteen  gold  mohurs,  in  a  white  handkerchief,  f  handed 
them  through  a  hole  in  the  purdah,  which  being  tolerably  large, 
1  contrived  to  get  a  peep  at  the  old  lady,  who  was  little  and  ratber 
fair :  her  hands  were  very  delicate.  1  should  have  preferred  the 
view  of  some  of  the  owners  of  fine  black  eyes  x\hl  I  saw  playing 
at  hide  and  seek  through  the  difterent  Iioles ;  but  ft  was  im- 
possible. I  then  dehvered  to  him  a  nazur  of  ni»c  gold  mohurs 
in  a  si^lilar  manner/ 

There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
the  house  of  Timour,  The  head  of  llie  family  had  his  eyes 
put  out  by  one  of  his  subjects,  while  *  his  family  owed  their 
bread  to  the  benevolence  of  a  nation  oo  ^iiich  they  had  4io 
chiro.' 

Benares  is  a  very  holy  city,  to  which  the  devout  repair  to 
perform  their  sacrifices  aiid  ablutions. 

*  The  number  of  temples  to  the  dii&rent  deities  is  great ;  but 
the  chief  worship  Is  of  Vishnou,  Maha-deva,  and  their  wives. 
It  takes  about  fifteen  days  to  go  through  the  whole  business  of  pray- 
ing and  making  offerings  of  fruit  to  each,  accompanied,  of 
course,  with  money  to  the  priests.  On  the  first  day  ihe  piTgrira 
washes  in  the  holy  well  of  Munkemika ;  ailerwards,  each  day  in 
the  Ganges/ 

The  streets  m  Benares  are  so  estremely  narrow,  that  Lord 


^  A  curtaio,  usually  of  cloth,  which,  when  let  douro,  MCres  as  «  door. 
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V.  says,  *  it  was  with  dlfikuly  I  preveHted  my  horse  from 

touchiug  Ibe  sides." 

*  The  number  of  stone  and  bricV  houses  from  ooe  to  nx  storieg 
high  is  upwards  of  t'iOOO;  tlie  mud  boiisest  upwards  df  10,900. 
'1  be  permancDt  inbabiuiits  are  upwards  of  5H,000,  beside*  tbe 
attendants  of  the  three  priucefi,  and  !<ef  eral  other  foreigners,  who 
may  amottnt  to  near  3/X)0 ;  but  x\\e  eoncourw  durinif  aome  of 
the  festivals  is  beyofid  all  calculation.  The  l^Iahoaiedaiia  are  not 
one  in  ten/ 

When  Lord  V.  ascended  the  roof  of  the  mo3qiie  which 
was  built  by  Aurungzehe  to  mortify  the  Hindoos,  he  saw 
thousands  of  inhabitants  bathing  in  the  \raters  of  the  Ganges, 
Lord  V.  gives  the  following  description  of  Benares,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  water : 

*  The  river  forms  here  a  very  fine  sweep  of  about  four  aniles 
in  leng;tb»    On  the  external  side  of  the  curve,  which  is  constantly 
the  most  elevated,  is  situated  the  holy  city  of  Benares.     It  is 
v'overed  with  buildings  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  the  opposite 
•bore,  being,  as  usual,  extremely  leveU  the  whok  may  be  beheld 
at  once.     From  passing:  through  the  streets,  or  even  from  viewing 
it  from  the  miuars,  I  coul.l  have  formed  no  conception  of  its 
beaaty.     Innumerable  pago<l«s  of  every  size  and  shape  occupy 
the  baiik,  and  even  have  encr^hed  on.  the  river.     Uniformly 
built  of  fitone,  and  of  the  aSSi  solid  workmanship,  they  are 
able  to  resist  the  torrents  which  in  the  rainy  season  neat  against 
them.    Several  are  painted,  oliiers  gilded,  and  some  reosain  of 
the  cokwr  of  the  stone.    They  generally  have  domes,  often  (i- 
fliislied  with  the  trideut  of  Maba-deva.    Gauts  are  v^ry  freqgent 
ibr  the  convenience  of  ablution ;  and  wherever  the  bouses  ap- 
proach the  river,  they  are  necessarily  built  thirty  feet  h'gh,  of 
large  stones,  before  ibey  reach  the  level  of  the  street  above. 
The  contrast  between  those  elevated  masses  of  solid  masom-yr 
jiiid  the  lifbt  domes  of  tlie  pagodas,  is  sin^vlar  and  pleasing* 
Trees  occasionaily  overhang  the  walls,  ami  ihe  thotMands  of 
people  constantly  either  bathing  or  wash  ng  linen  in  the  water^ 
add  sot  a  little  to  this  most  csctraoidiiiary  scene.' 

From  Benares  Lord  V.  proceeds  to  JiMVipore,  where  h» 
9aw  the  bridge  built  by  the  emperor  Acbar,  over  the  Goomty 
river,  which  is  considered  by  die  natives  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  India.  On  the  19th  of  March  our  traveller  passed  the 
boundaries  qf  the  East  India  Company's  territocy^  and  entered 
that  of  the  Nawaub  Vizier.  The  change  was,  he  says^  ap- 
parent in  the  face  of  the  country,  as  die  tyranny  of  the  go- 
iremment  had  ditnintshed  the  quantity  of  Icnid  in  cultivation^ 
We  shall  ^ot  describe  the  noble  author's  reception  at  the 
psb^e  of  the  Mawaub;  at  Lucknow,  '  who  embraced  me  as 
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hig  tquaU  The  Nawaiib  very  graciously  returned  die  visit 
of  his  lordship,  and  breakfasted  with  h«in.  After  the  de- 
parture of  his  excellency.  Lord  V.  found  that  *  a  few  sUver 
•poons  was  all  tliat  wsis  missing/  which  had  been  purloined 
by  the  followers  of  the  Nawaub. 

Lord  V.  was  indulged  with  the  use  of  one  of  the  hum- 
iBaoms,  or  hot  baths,  of  thtf  Nawaub.  The  iiunnnaum  coik 
sisted  of  two  rooms,  heated  by  flues  under  the  floor.  After 
luidressing  and  wrapping  a  piece  of  red  linen  roimd  his  mid- 
dle, his  lordship  proceeded  to  the  second  room,  where  the 
heat  was  so  great,  as  at  first  to  take  away  his  breath.  His 
lordship  was  laid  on  the  floor,  when  eight  attendants  rubbed 
his  feet  with  pumice  stone,  kneaded  all  his  limbs,  and 
wiped  him  with  mohair-ba^s  till  they  had  cleansed  every 
pore. 

'  I  next  was  rubbed/  says  his  lordship, '  with  a  composition 
of  cl  ly,  and  then  ptrrfumed  with  oil,  both  of  which  were  sent 
by  bis  excellency,  with  every  article  of  silver,  basins,  &c.  as 
used  by  himsself.  The  hair  whs  cleaned  with  a  composition  of 
iloar  and  other  stib>tances.  At  length  1  leaped  into  one  of  the 
marble  basins  (of  which  there  were  two  in  the  room),  and  having 
thoroughly  washed  myself,  came  out,  and  was  covered  with  ho( 
cloths  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  with  borders  of  gold.  I  re« 
turned  to  the  next  room,  which ^It  much  cooler,  and  gradaallj 
prepared  me  for  the  open  air/ 

We  agree  with  his  lordship  on  the  salutary  powers  of  the  hot 
bath,  the  use  of  which  is  so  prevalent  throughout  the  east. 
Wlien  Lord  Valentia  dined  at  the   Nawaub's,  he  says  that 

Mrs. and  Mrs.— came  with  their   husbauds  ;   on 

wluch  he  remarks, 

'  Nothing  can  be  f^o  highly  disgusting  as  to  see  women  mixing 
in  society  with  Mahoniedsns,  it  is  so  contrary  to  the  principles- 
of  the  latter,  who  can  only  have  a  contempt  for  them,  and  con-^ 
sider  them  as  on  a  level  with  the  Nautch  giris.  This  was  preuy 
plainly  exemplified  in  the  coiii^Be  of  the  day,  for  Mrs.  ■  -  ■  haviu^ 
,  seated  herself  nt;Xt  the  general,  he  drew  back  his  chair,  and  de-* 
sired  she  would  nut  come  so  near  to  him.  She  had  (be  impudence 
(impradence  })  to  ask  him  several  questions  about  bis  wi<e,  to 
which  be  only  replied  by  begging  her  not  to  talk  so  improperly." 

The  following  is  a  curious  account  of  a  tiger-fight  whick 
was  exhibited  by  the  Nawaub : 

«  A  space  of  about  fifty  feet  square  had  been  fenced  ofFon  the 
plain,  between  the  Dowlat  Khaiiah  and  the  river,  in  froiii  of  the 
Sungi  Baraderi,  a  building  open  in  the  Asiatic  style,  raised  about 
twenty  feet  ixota  the  ground,  and  which  is  occasioually  used  as  »' 
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Isv^akfast  or  bmnquetiikg  room.     It  formed  one  side  of  die  square 
already  inentioDed^  aixl  was  covered  with  a  lattice-work  of  bam* 
l^qos,  several  feet  high,  lest  the  tiger,  by  a  violent  springs  should 
make  bi$  way  amon^t  us — a  circumstance  that,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion^  nearly  occurred.     On  the  three  other  sides  was  a  lattice- 
vrork  of  bamboos,  sustained  by  very  strong  pillars  of  timber 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  perfectly  securing  the  crowd  on 
tiie  outside  from  danger.    The  tiger  was  in  a  small  cage  on  the 
•ide,  from  which  he  was  driven  by  fireworks.     He  took  several 
t4ini8  round  the  area,  and  eyed  us  most  accurately.    A  buffalo 
iwas  now  dnven  in*  on  which  he  quickly  retired  to  one  comer : 
the  other  watched  him,  but  did  not  seem  inclined  to  commence 
liie  att2^k.     By  fiieworks  the  ti«:er  was  several  times  obliged  to 
iiiove,  when  the  buffalo  invariably  advanced  a  little  towards  him  ; 
but  on  his  lying  down,  stopped  and  eyed  him  for  some  time. 
Seven  other  buffaloes  were  now  introduced,  but,  with  all  our  ex- 
citements, we  could  not  induce  either  party  to  commence  the 
attack.     A  dog  was  thrown,  into  the  area  by  some  one.     lie  re- 
treated into  a  corner,  into  which  the  tiger  also  was  soon  driven 
by  the  fireworks  ;  but,  on  the  little  animal's  snarling  at  him,  he 
quickly  retired  to  another  corner.     The  Nawaub  then  sent  for  an  ' 
elephaoL    The  first  approach  of  this  beast  caused  the  tiger  to 
frive  a  cry  of  terror,  and  to  shrink  into  a  corner,  where  by  a 
spring  he  attempted  to  leap  over  the  fence.     In  this  be  failed; 
and  the  elephant,  approaching  by  direction  of  his  rider,  attempted 
to  throw  himself  on  his  knees  on  the  tiger.    This  the  latter  avoid* 
ed«  and  immediately  ran  to  another  place.    All  the  exertions  of 
the  mobout  could  not  induce  the  elephant  to  make  a  second  at- 
tack; but  advancing  to  the  gate,  he  began  to  push  against  it,  and 
■oon  made  his  way  good.    The  tiger  did  not  attempt  to  take  ad-* 
▼antage  of  the  opening,  but  lay  panting' in  a  comer.     A  second 
elephant  was  now  introduced,  who  immediately  rushed  toward* 
the  tiger,  and  made  a  kneel  at  him.    Tlie  tiger,  ho\«ever,  sprang 
on  his  forehead,  where  he  fixed  by  his  teeth  and  claws,  till  iho 
animal  raising  his  head,  with  a  violent  jirk,  dished  him  on  the 
ground,  so  completely  bruised  that  he  was  not  able  to  ru»e.    The 
elephant  did  not  choose  to-day  to  complete  h\*  victory;  but  rush* 
iog  against  the  side  of  the  enclonure,  with  bis  tusks  raised  i\p  the 
ivhole  frame-work  of  timber  and  bamboos,  with  a  great  number 
of  people  on  it.    The  alarm  was  great,  and  they  scrambled  off 
as  soon  as  possible.    The  elephant  made  his  Way  through,  fortu* 
nately  hurting  no  one;  and  the  tiger  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  follow.' 

Lord  V.  remained  four  months  at  lAicknow.  He  departed  on 

the  26th  of  July,  with  a  retinue  of  no  less  than  167  persons, 

besides  120  sepoys  and  followers,  and  20  horse^  which  joined 

[  bim  on  his  way.     His  tents,  which  amounted  to  twenty,  were 

'  Carried  on hackerys*  covered  with  a  thatch  of  reeds,|each  drawn 

'i     ■''■■'.■■■■"'  ■  ■  ■   ■  ■■  ■     ^<  ■ 

*  A  kiad  of  c  irt 
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by  foor  bullocks  with  proper  servaaU  to  pitch  them  and  to  take' 
ibem  down/ 

His  lordship  proceeded  through  Futty  Gunge  and  Caiuouge, 
vhcre  he  inspected  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Hio- 
ikistan,  to  Furruckabad.  The  dominions  of  the  Nawaub  of 
Fiirruckabad  are  said  to  have  been  a  receptacle  of  robber*, 
who  from  this  resort  plundered  the  whole  country,  till  the  pre- 
sent Nawauby  on  the  urgent  representations  of  Mr.  Welleslej, 
ceded  his  territories  to  the  British^  on  the  condition  of  receiv* 
ing  a  compensation  in  money,  amonnting  to  9|000  rupees  per 
mouth,  with  pensions  to  several  of  his  people^  and  the  posses- 
sion of  some  villages  and  lands.  Lord  V.  says,  that  since  the 
police  of  the  British  has  been  establiBhcd  in  this  country,  not  a 
siiigle  murder  has  been  committed.  On  his  lordship's  arrival  at 
Mnkhunpore,  on  the  1st  of  September,  he  was  amused  by 
dancers  on  the  tight  and  slack  rope,  and  feats  of  streimh  and 
sgility  equal  to  any  thing  which  he  ever  beheld  in  Europe. 
He  visited  the  mosque,  ^  in  front  of  which  is  a  fountain  and 
two  prodigiotis  boilers^  where  a  constant  miracle  is  perfomn- 
ed  :  for,  if  unholy  rice  is  put  into  them,  they  still  coBtiiHie 
empty.*  Great  multitudes  were  at  this  time  assembliag  at 
Mukhunpore,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  approachmg  fair. 
His  lordship  *  saw  a  fellow  with  snakes  and  a  mangose  ;  the 
latter  m  about  two  minutes  killed  three  of  the  former,  in  de- 
spite of  their  twisting  round  him/  When  the  noble  author  left 
jVIukhunpore  for  Poorali,  he  was  astonished  by  the  crowd  be 
met  going  to  the  fair,  'which  was  as  great  as  in  London 
streets ;  and  afterwards  some  party  or  other  was  always  \n 
sight.'  When  Lord  V.  arrived  at  Cawnpore,  he  discharged 
most  of  his  servants  that  were  hired  at  LuGkno%v,  and  proc^d- 
ed  by  water  down  the  Gaines.  He  left  Cawnpore  on  the 
(>th  of  September.  At  Moorshadabad,  Lord  Valentia,  who 
had  previously  paid  his  respects  to  the  Nawaub,  received  a 
visit  from  htm  in  return.  His  highness  made  a  very  splendid 
appearance,  and  displayed  a  serpaish*'  in  his  turban,  in  which 
.  was  one  of  the  largest  emeralds  his  lordship  ever  saw,  with 
other  jewels  of  great  value  j  but  we  are  informed  that  these* 
valuable  ornaments  were  '  only  taken  out  of  pawn  for  the 
occasion,  and  that  the  people  wh6  had  them  in  pledge  were 
present  to  watch  and  receive  them  again  on  bis  departure/ 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  fii^t  volume.  Lord  Valeutia  gives- 
an  account  of  Calcutta,  of  thev  tate  of  society,  mode  of  living, 
&c.  kc.  in  the  capital  of  British  India.  His  lordship  estimates 
the  population  of  this  city  at  700,000.    *  The  most  remark- 
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able  sight  of  the  kind  I  ever  beheld/  says  he,  '  was  the 
tlirong  that  fills  these  streets  in  an  evening.  I  drove  for 
three  miles  through  them,  without  finding  a  single  openii^^ 
except  what  was  made  by  the  servants  preceding  ttie  carriage. 
The  Strand  in  London  exhibits  nothing  eaual  to  it,  for  the 
middle  is  here  as  much  crowded  an  the  sides/  The  air  of 
Calcutta  is  rendered  insalubrious  by  the  closeness  of  die  iun- 
gies  around  it.  '  llie  countiy  is  a  perfect  flat,  every  where 
intersected  with  ntillahs  and  here  and  there  a  small  lake.'  - 
Lord  Wellesicy  made  one  or  two  wide  roads  through  the 
michile,  which  are  said  to  have  rendered  the  atmosphere  less 
noxious.  '  The  marshes/  says  his  lordship,  '  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  drained ;  this  would  improve  the  roads,  which  in 
general  are  very  bad,  impeding  the  conveyance  of  provisions 
to  market.'  Consumptions  are  very  frequent  among  tlm 
-  ladies,  which  tlie  noble  author  attributes  to  the  incessant  danc- 
ing even  during  the  hottest  months. 

'  llie  society  of  Calcutta  is  numerous  and  gay  /  there  is  a 
snpenibumhince  of  convivial  hospitality;  but  the  <|uiet  com* 
fort  of  the  domestic  circle,  whicn  is  so  much  pnzed  by  the 
virtuous  and  the  wise  in  this  country,  seems  a  stranger  to  the 
British  setdemcnts  in  general  in  the  east* 

'  It  is  usual  in  Calcutta  to  rise  early,  in  order  to  erjoy  the  cool 
air  of  the  morning,  which  is  particularly  pleasant  before  sunrise. 
At  twelve  they  take  a  bot  meal,  which  they  call  tiffing,  and  then 
generally  go  to  bed  for  two  or  three  hoiur».  The  dinner  honr  is 
i:ommonly  between  seven  and  eight,  which  is  certainly  too  late 
in  this  hot  climate,  as  it  prevents  any  evening  ride  at  the  proper 
time,  and  keeps  them  up  till  midnight  or  later.  The  viands  are 
excellent,  and  served  in  great  profusion,  to  the  no  small  satisfac- 
tion of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  to  whose  share  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  tlie  remains  fall ;  for  the  lower  order  of  the 
Portuguese,  to  whom  alone  they  would  be  serviceable,  cannot 
consume  the  whole;  and  the^^religious  prejudices  of  the  native 
servants  prevent  them  from  touching  any  thing  that  is  not  dressed 
by  their  own  east.  To  this  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed  the 
amazing  flocks  of  crows  and  kites,  which,  undisturbed  by  man, 
live  togeHier  in  amicable  society,  and  almost  cover  the  houses 
and  gardens.  In  iheir  profession  of  scavengers,  the  kites  and 
crows  are  assisted  during  the  day  by  the  adjutant  bird,  and  at 
night  by  foxes,  jackals,,  and  hyenas,  from  the  neighbouring 
jungles.'^ 

'  The  usual  mode  of  travelling  is  by  palanquins,  but  most 
grntlemeu  have  carriages  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  horses,  of 
which  the  bre«d  is  much  improved  of  late  years,  It  is  univer- 
sally the  custom  to  drive  out  between  sunset  and  dinner.  The 
%ius«alchees,  when  it  grows  dark,  go  out  to  meet  tl^eir  masteri 
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on  their  rettiro,  aud  run  before  tlifm  at  the  rate  of  full  eiofit 
iniies  au  hour,  apd  the  numerous  lights  moving  along  the  e:»pla- 
nade  produce  a  singular  and  pleasing  efiect/ 

The  following  circumstance  deserves  peculiar  consideration 
fjrom  those  who  are  at  all  interested  in  the  future  fortunes  of 
our  empire  in  the  east. 

*  The  mo^t  rapidly  iMCumulatiog  evil  of  Bengal,  is  the  increase 
of  half  cast  chil4ren.  They  are  forming  the  first  step  to  colo* 
niAatiQn,  i^y  creating  ^  link  of  union  between  the  Kn^lish  and  the 
pativea.'— *  Their  increase  in  India  is  beyond  calculation;  ^ancf 
though  possibly  there  may  be  nothing  to  fear  from  the  sloth  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  the  rapidly  declining  consequence  of  the 
Mussulmauns,  yet  it  may  be  justly  apprehended  that  this  tribe 
may  hereafter  become  too  powerful  for  controul.  Although 
they  are  not  peemitted  to  hold  offices  undtnr  the  company,  yet 
they  act  as  clerks  in  almost  every  mercantile  house,  and  many  of 
them  are  annually  sent  to  England  to  receive  the  benefit  of  an 
European  edqcaliOD*  ^fiih  tiumbers  in  their  lavour,  with  a  close 
relationahip  to  the  natiy;es,  and  without  an  equal  proportion  of 
that  puaillanimaty  and  indolence^  which  is  natural  to  them,  what 
9>Qy  pot  in  time  b^  dreaded  from  them  V 

His  lordship  then  suggests  a  precaution  against  the  impending 
eyi^y  which  we  believe  is  inipossible  to  be  put  in  execution. 

^^  this  capital  of  the  mercaiUile  empire  of  Great  Britain, 
ihei^e  is  s^^id  to  be  only,  one  church  belonging  to  the  establish* 
jneut,  ^xid  this  neither  conspicuous  for  size  nor  ornament* 
His  lordship  remarks  with  apparent  regret,  that  all  British 
India  does  not  exhibit  one  episcopal  see.  hie  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  favour  the  lar^e  establishment  which  has  beeir 
-so  zealously  recommended  by  the  interested  expectancy  of  the 
i(ev.  Dr.  Buchanan.  Lord  V.  considers  the  attempts  of  the 
'tnissipnaries  to  convert  the  Hindoos  to  be  highly  perilous  and 
totally  impracticable. 

'  'Although/  say^  his  lordship,  Vthe  Hindoos  have. adopted 
from  us  various  improvements  in  their  manufacture  of  s^K-pelre, 
op'mm,  and  indigo,  and  have  made  rapid  advances  in  the  know- 
ledge of  ship^-building»  practical  mathematics^  and  gpr^igation  ; 

lyet  none  of  these  acquirements  have  interfered  with  their  rdigi- 
oui  prejudices.    The  instant  these  are  touched,  they  iy  off  from 

.all  approximation  to  their  masttrs,  and  an  end  is  put  to  furtlier 
advancement.  Nothing  is  therefore  more  to  be  avoided  than 
alanning  their  jealousy  on  this  head,  and  exerltng  the  sji^picion 
that  government  means,  in  any  manner,  to  interfere  in  the.busi«> 

>ne8«  of  proselyting.  The  Brahraias  axe  a  very  powerful  body; 
they  are  both  an  kereditafy.  mobiHty  and  u  rdgMtag  hitira/scky^ 
looked  up  to  wUh  the  highest  veneration  bj  the  inferior  casts^ 
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find  possessed  of  the  most  distinfruishin^  privileges.  They  will 
,  consequently  oppose  with  their  wliole  influence  any  attempt  to 
«ul)V€rt  that  system,  upon  which  ail  their  superiority  depends. 
Thci/  have  already  taken  alarm  at  t lie  proceedings  of  the  missionaries 
in  Bengal  and  other  parts ;  and  if  driven  to  extremities,  will 
doubtless  excite  a  formidable  insurrection  to  our  goremment 
among  the  natives/ 

Lord  Valentia  maintaiBs,  in  opposition  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Buchanan  and  other  votaries  of  methodism,  that,  if  the  Hin* 
iluos  were  to  become  christians,  they  would  not  become 
better  subjects  to  the  British  dominion. 

*  At  present  the  Hind(K)  is  irrevocably  baund  by  the  law  of 
ract,  to  continue  in  that  .situation  in  life  to  which  be  is  born,  aii4 
no  exertion  of  talent  can  raise  htm  one  step  beyond  it :  be  there* 
fore  looks  with  perfect  apathy  on  the  political  intrigues  of  the 
hxf^ex  orders,  and  dreads  a  revolutiOD,  as  produttive  of  great 
personal  distress,  and  as  putting  to  liazard  his  life  a«d  little  pro* 
perly.  But  were  the  path  of  ambition  laid  open  to  him  by  that 
i'.'ju'rilization  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  c^sts,  and  the  general  reception  of  Christianity,  talentis  would 
have  their  free  career,  and  every  man  of  spirit  would  consider 
himself  as  the  establishcr  of  his  own  fortune.  Is  it  credible  then, 
that  in  such  an  event,  so  many  millions  of  natives  would  submit 
to  lie  ^>vcrned  by  a  few  thousand  Europeans,  to  whom  they  would 
ftcl  no  natural  attachment,  or  obligation  (^allegiance  ^^ 

On  the  fith  of  December  our  noble  traveller  took  his 
'  passage  in  the  Olive,  Captain  Matheus,  going  with  rice  to 
Columbo.'  On  the  18th  of  December  he  landed  at  Point  de 
Guile,  in  Ceylon.  His  lordship  proceeded  in  his  palanquio 
through  Bentotte  to  Columbo.  Bentotte  is  forty  miles  dist* 
ant  from  Point  deGalle. 

*  lT>e  road  never  quitted  the  shore,  and  wonnd  along  the  bays, 
occasionally  ascending  and  descending  throuj^h  the  groves  of 
cocoa-nut  trees.  The  surface  of  the  ground  was  covered  by  the 
convolvulus  pes-caprae,  with  its  large  and  beautiful,  purple 
flowers.  The  jungle  was  loaded  wiih  crcept^rs,  amongst  which 
the  m<^  conimon  and  most  splendid  was  the  tloriosa  superba. 
The  cinnamon  I  occasionally  observed,  and  many  other  plants,  of 
which  I  had  seen  specimens  in  Europe  ;  bin  those  to  which  I 
was  a  stranger  were  vastly  more  numerous.  The  whole  vegeta- 
tion is  infinitely  more  luxuriant  than  in  Benn^al,  and  forms  the 
richest  field  fbr  a  botanist  I  ever  beheld,  excttpt  the  Ca()e'  of 
Good  Hope.* 

When  his  lordi^bip  arrived  at  the  ri«er,  Mr.  North  had  giireo> 
orders  for  such  attentions  to  be  paid  hiiB»  that  iu  the  bout  in 
which  he  waa  tn^iqiorted  across  the  stream;  be  ^^^X^^^^f^ 
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I'd  witli  an  ax&mng  ofxvhite  cloUh,  and  a  chair  covered  zctih 
the.  same;  a  mark  of  distinction  reserved  for  his  exce/lenry 
and  the  king  of  Candy/  Tlib  hononnible  distinction  jjf  a 
white  cloth  awningy  instead  of  one  of  any  olher  colour,  must 
have  Jbeeii  highly  gratifying  to  hi»  lordship  ,  and  the  nientiou 
of  it  is  very  edifying  to  the  reader. 

Our  noble  traveller  arrived  at  Col  umbo  on  the  C(!d  of 
December,  where  he  experienced  a  most  kind  and  friendly 
reception  from  Mr.  North.  There  is  someihinj:  singular  in 
the  political  state  of  Ceylon.  The  whole  of  the  coast  is  in 
possession  of  the  Europe:  ns.  The  king  of  the  countryv 
whose  capital  is  at  Candy,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  so 
hemmed  m  by  these  new  settlers,  tliat  lie  has  been  obljged  to 
tsk  their  permission  even  for  bringii^  over  from  the  Malabar 
coasty  a  wife  of  his  owucast,  which,  by  the  laws  of  his  religion, 
be  is  obliged  to  do.  On  llie  other  hand,  the  Europeans, 
confined  to  their  narrow  slip  of  coast,  have  been  debarred  from 
all  access  to  the  interior,  and  from  any  other  intermediate 
communication  with  each  other^  than  by  the  sea  or  along  the 
ahore. 

'The  Cingalese  are  distributed  into  manTcasts>  and  suhdirisiona 
of  casts.  Of  these  the  first  is  that  of  the  Vellulas,  or  ailtivators  of 
the  land;  from  the  two  superior  classes,  of  which  arc  chosen  the 
modeliars,  and  principal  native  officers  of  the  governntent :  from 
tlie  inferior,  the  lower  of!icer»,  and  lascaryiis  or  militia  nten. 
The  cast  of  fishermen  is  numerous  and  powerful,  but  the  jNIaho* 
medans  also  carry  on  that  occupation.  The  other  c»sts  are  dis« 
tinguished  by  their  several  trades,  which  they  follow  exclusively  : 
thus  the  washermen  only  wash  clothe.9,  aiul  the  barbers  only 
shave ;  and  upon  a  late  quarrel  between  these  two  casts,  ihe 
washermen  remained  unsliaven>  and  ihe  barbers  in  their  foirt 
clothes,  till  Mr.  North,  disgusted  with  their  appearance,  medir 
ated  a .  peace  between  them'.' 

*  The  higher  casts  are  extremely  jealous  of  their  privileges, 
and  severely  punish  those  of  the  lower  casts  who  pre:<ume  to 
usurp  them.  A  man  wbo  ventured  to  cover  his  house  with  tiles> 
without  being  entitled  to  that  distinction,  had  it  pulled  down  to 
the  ground  by  the  orders  of  his  superior;  and  a  poof  taylor, 
whose  love  of  nnery  led  him  to  be  married  in  a  scarlet  jacket,  wa^ 
nearly  killed  at  the  church  door.' 

Lord  Valentia  left  Cohimbo  on  January  14,  1804,' and 
proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Putlam,  through  a  more  wild 
country  than  that  between  Galle  and  Cohimbo.  At  Patlam 
ii€  hired  four  boats,  and  after  lauding  at  Mafiaar  and  Ramis- 
eram,  he  disembarked  on.  the  continent  of  India  on  the  2otb 
of  January^  when  he  set  off  for  Ramnad*    On  the/SOth  at", 
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Jumiary  we  find  our  noble  traveller  at  Tanjore,  which  is  one 
hundred  and  twentj-one  miles  distant  from  Ramuad. 

"  Being,'  says  Ix)rd  V.  '  the  first  nobleman  that  ever  visited 
Tanjore,  the  Rajah  was  much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  receiving 
me.  He  acceded^to  every  proposal  of  Captain  Blackburns,  as 
"to  the  etiquette  to  be  observed  in  our  meeting,  and  it  vas  settled 
that  toe  shuiUd  visit  as  equals,* 

His  lordship  says,  that  the  Hindoo  religion  does  not  re- 
tain so  much  power  or  splendour  any  where  as  ou  the  coa^c 
of  G>rofnaiidel. 

'  As  the  Mussulmaun  conquests  were  never  permanent  here, 
the  places  .of  worship  rem:  in  in  their  original  state,  and  their  vast 
endowments  are  untouched.  In  almost  every  village  is  a  pa- 
goda with  il8  lofty  gateways  of  massive  and  not  inelegant  archi- 
tecture, where  a  great  rrtimber  of  Brahmins  are  maintained 
either  by  the  revenues  formerly  established,  or  by  an  allowance 
from  the  government.  The  great,roads  which  lead  to  these  holy 
places  are  lined  with  choultries,  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  pilgrims,  where  frequently  Brahmins  attend  to  relieve  tKeir 
wants/ 

Lord  Valentia  stopped  in  his  way  from  Tanjore  to  Madras, 
,  at  IVlr.  Harris's,  at  Caniboconam,  the  ancient  capital  of  Tan- 
jore. He  arrived  at  Pondicherry  on  jhe  Sd  of  Febniary, 
'  Pondicherry,  once  the  most  splendid  city  in  the  east,  and  the 
capital  of  the  French  when  they  held  the  larger  part  of  the 
Caniaticy  has  never  recovered  its  destruction  in  1 761/  Butj 
iiotwithstanding  the  devastations  which  this  city  has  experi- 
.euced,  Lord  Valentia  says  that  Pondicherry  is  still  the  hand- 
aoniest  town  except  Calcutta,  which  he  lias  seen  in  India. 
The  French  territory  of  Pondicherry  comprehended  not  more 
Chan  five  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  contained  only  twenty*five 
thousand  inhabitants.  But  after  the  peace  of  Amiens^  Buona* 
parte  seemed  determined  to  restore  the  former  splendour  of 
Pondicherry,  and  the  power  of  the  French  in  India,  for  he 
dispatched  a  sumptuous  establishment  under  Captain-general 
de  Caen,  consisting  of  seven  generals,  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  inferior  officers,  and  fourteen  hundred  regular  troops, 
with  a  body  guard  of  eighty  light  horse*  His  lordship  truly  ' 
remarks,  that 

«  Such  a  number  of  generab  and  officers  most  have  been  intend- 
ed for  a  wider  field  than  the  little  territory  of  Pondicherry, 
When  they  were  sent  from  (Vance,  the  power  of  Perron  was  at 
ijts  height  in  the  upper  provinces^  and  the  original  founder  of  that 
power  a  as  with  Buonaparte,  to  point  (Ait  the  most  eligible  method 
^f  Dnd;?rmining  tb6  British  influence  in  India/ 
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Lord  Valentia  remained  at  Madras  from  Febrnarv  8(h  t^ 
die  23d;  but  he  hasi  inserted  no  details  respecting  this  place 
which  are  likely  either  to  uiterest  or  amuse. .  Ou  tlie  ^2od  be 
set  off  for  Coojeveram«  whence  he  proceeded  to  Vellore. 
The  fort  of  Vellore,  which  was  chosen  for  the  confinement  of 
Tippoo's  children,  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  aud  wide  ditch, 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 

*  In  addition  to  the  usual  defence,  the  ditch  is  filled  with  alii- 

fitofs  of  a  very  large  size.  With  these,  a  seijeant  of  the  Scotch 
rigdde  engaged  in  battle  for  a  small  wa^er.  He  entered  the 
water,  and  was  several  limes  drawn  under  by  the  ferocious  ani- 
mals. He,  however,  escaped  al  last,  wiih  several  severe  wound?.' 
*  There  are  in  all  twelve  sons  and  eight  daughters  of  Tippoo's. 
Futty  Hyder,  the  eldest,  but  illegitimate  son,  has  twelve  or  four- 
teen children.  lie,  ^s  well  as  his  three  next  brothers,  have 
50,000  rupees  each  per  annum ;  a  much  larger  sum  than  ht 
really  received  during  his  father's  life  time,  though  be  was  no- 
minally in  possession  of  a  large  jaghire.'  'Futty  .Hyder  con- 
ducts himself  with  the  utmost  propriety,  as  indeed  do  all  of 
them,  excaptSullan  Moiz-ud-I)een,  the  eldest  legitimate  son,  who 
gives  Major  Marriott  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  his  misconduct. 
Heapends  all  the  money  be  can  procure  in  buying  dancing-gtrJ»^ 
mm  in  debt,  and  even  lately  murdered  a  female  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  harem  as  a  servant !'  '  The  females  are  nearly 
eight  hundred  in  number,  including  several  of  Hyder's.  Those 
of  rank,  have  each  a  separate  room  and  a  small  allowance  of 
pocket  money ;  but  the  whole  harem  is  supplied  with  provisions 
as  in  the  time  of  Tippoo.  In  order  that  tlicy  might  be  able  to 
converse  with  Major  Marriott,  who  had  the  whole  arrangement 
of  their  affairs,  without  a  breach  of  Mus^ulmaun  propriety, 
they  adopted  him  into  Uie  family,  and  cont^eqnently  call  him 
brother.  He  assures  mc  that  they  .are  happy  and  satisfied.' 
'They  come  from  diiTcrent  parts  of  the  world,  and  each  furnrshes 
her  apartment  according  to  the  fashion  of  her  own  country.  Major 
Marriot  bait,  therefore,  the  singular  knowledge  of  the  manners  of 
th^  harems  of  Persia^  Delhi,  and  of  many  other  Mussulmaun  king- 
doms,' 

Since  Lord  Valentia  visited  Vellore,  the  massacre  which 
happened  in  that  place  on  the  1 0th  of  July,  1806,  has  occa- 
aioned  the  removal  of  all  the  males  of  Tippoo's  family  to 
Calcutta.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  than  this  massa- 
cre, the  necessity  of  a  acrupuloas  attention  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  Hindoos,  The  family  of  Tippoo  at  Vellore  could 
have  creatcKi  no  animosity  to  the  British,  if  the  abburd  attempt 
to  alter  the  form  of  an  accustomed  tttrban  for  one  that  looked 
'  prettier  on  parade/  had  not  shocked  the  prejudices  aud  in* 
Aam^d  the  reseotment  of  the  Sepoys. 
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Oor  noble  travrKcr  pa9se<I  (hroiigh  Bailgalore,  aiid  reatlird 
Seriiig-aputain  on  the  'J^th  of  FcbruHry  ;  but  we  have  noticed 
few  particuhirs  iii  his  description  of  tiifli  capital  which  we  htive 
not  previously  detailed  in  our  account  of  Or.  BuchatifW  s 
journey  through  die  Mysore^  £cc»  &c.  in  the  C.  R.  for  Flsb^ 
rnary,  1808. 

*The  inner  ditclf  and  rampart  have  been  wholly  dcstroyeJ^ 
except  in  the  spot  where  the  wall  gave  a  passage  to  the  soldiers  : 
that  I  was  happy  to  find  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  their 
courage,  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  besiec^^rs  bad 
no  idea  of  the  exi:!»tence  of  such  a  ditch  and  inner  wall,  till  the 
storm  took  place,  though  they  had  native  spies  constantly  in'tbe 
place.  The  gateway  iu  which  Tippoo  fell  has  been  destroyed, 
with  the  inner  work  ;  a  road  is  formed  in  its  steed,  with  (reea 
planted  on  each  side,  which  will  ultimately  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  town.  It  is  BtiU  unknown  who  gatre  the  fatal 
tvound  to  the  suliaun  :  the  invaluable  stnnijpof  pe«ris  which  he 
wore  round  his  neck  was  the  prize  of  the  soldier,  but  it  has  n«vcr 
been  produced  or  traced.  He  had  been  many  years  collecting 
chis ;  always  taking  off  an  inferior  pearl,  when  be  could  purchasa 
one  of  iTKM«  value.' 

'  Seringapatam  is  much  inferior  to  any  capital  which  I  have 
▼isited  in  India :  the  palaces  of  the  shltaun  have  neither  the  im- 
posing massive  dignity  of  the  Hindoo  architecture,  nor  the  fight 
airy  elegmce  of  the  Mussolmaun  buildings  at  Xocfcnow.     The 
public   apariments  of  Tippoo  were   handsome,    bat  those  of    . 
Hjder  were  plain  in  the  extreme.    The  zenanas  of  both  #ere 
extremely  bad.    They  consisted  each  of  a  quadrangular  buihl« 
ingf  two  stones  high,  with  verandahs  aH  arOund,  opening  into 
the  centre.     Some  of  the  pillars  were  large,  but  unornamented, 
and  the  pillars  were  of  wood.   .  I  had  seen  ^veral  gentlemen  who 
bad  entered  them  immediately  afttr  they  were  quitted  by  the  fe- 
males, and  they  assured  me  that  they  were  then  in  as  dirty  a  state 
as  i  now  found  them.    The  lamps  had  been  placed  in  nicheft  in 
the  Walls,  and  the  oil  from  each  hud  been  permitted  to  rnn  down 
to  the  floor,  forming  a  black  stripe ^th^  whole  way;  and  the 
wooden  pillars  hi  the  largest  rooms  and  in  the  verandahs  had 
lost  their  colour  by  grease  and  dirt.     How  different  from  the 
descriptions  which  eastern  tales  have  given  us  of  these  secluded 
apartments !     In  another  respect  thev  seem  to  iiave  been  more 
faithfully  described  ;  for  it  was  evident  the  females  here  Con* 
/ined  had  conceived  a  most  vehement  desire  to  view  at  least  the 
forbidden  maks.     llie  two  zenanas  of  Tippoo  and  Hyder  joined 
and  had  a  communication  with  each  other.     On  each  side  was 
a  palace  of  one  of  these  princes.     In  the  front  was  an  entrance 
from  the  public  square,  where  the  troops  exercised,  well  secured 
af^d  guarded  by  eunuchs ;  yet  in  the  wall  above  were  discovered 
numerous  holes,  from  which  the  prisoners  could  behold  all  that 
passed  without,  which  at  least  afforded  more  variety  than  the 
fiienotonous  routine  of  the  interior/ 
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After  destroying  the  power  of  the  sultaun,  the  English  re* 
instated  the  Hindoo  dynasty,  which  Tippoo  had  deposed. 
The  present  Rajah  of  Mysore,  vrM  owes  his  throne  to  British 
generosity,  was,  when  seen  by  Lord  Valentia»  about  eleven 
years  old.  '  He  seemed  lively,'  says  his  lordship,  *  but  on 
such  a  public  occasion  it  would  have  been  indecorous  to  have 
even  smiled.  He  did  so  once,  but  was  immediately  checked 
by  a  person  who  stood  by  him.'  To  the  questions  which 
were  asked  by  Lord  V.  he  returned  prompt  and  sensible 
9nswer9. 

Lord  Valentia  had  dispatched  Mr.  Salt  from  Madras,  to 
fake  views  of  the  falls  of  the  Cauveri,  &c.  His  lordship  has 
inserted  part  of  Mr.  Salt's  journal  in  the  first  volume,  from 
which  we  extract  that  ingenious  artist's  description,  of  the 
pagoda  at  Conjeveram, 

f  The  principal  entrance  =to  the  ^eat  pagoda  is  very  lofty,  and 
resembles  much  in  its  shape  and  ornaments  that  st  Tanjove. 
On  the  left,  after  passing  through  it,  was  a  large  edifice  like  a 
choultry,  containing,  as  the  Brshmins  assert,  and  which  appears 
probable  from  its  great  extent,  a  thousand  pillars  ;  many  of  these 
were  handsomely  and  curiously  carved  with  figures  of  Hindoo 
deities,  some  of  which  had  a  kind  of  halo  or  glory  round  their 
heads.  Several  of  the  groups  were  composed  with  more  skill 
than  usu|il,*particular1y  one  representing  the  alarm  of  a  child, 
whom  a  Brahmin  is  tying  to  the  altar  of  Mahadco.  The  sides 
of  the  steps  leading  up  to  it  were  formed  by  two  well-carved 
elephants  drawing  a  car.  An  elevated  musnud  occupied  the 
centre.  Opposite  to  this  building  was  a  tank,  and  several  small 
pagodM :  the  side  of  one  of  them  was  covered  with  ancient  and 
unknown  characters,  similar  to  those  at  the  seven  }»agodas.  On 
another  were  carved  in  belief,  some  curious  designs  in  compart- 
ments, two  of  which  I  sketched  :  the  first  is  a  species  of  centaur 
striking  a  bell  over  an  altar,  and  the  second  represents  Rama  in 
the  act  of  drawing  his  bow,  which  is  of  singular  construction, 
with  Hunimaun  seated,  -  The  second  court  or  inner  fquare^ 
being  considered  as  holy,  I  was  not  admitted  into  it.  This  tem- 
ple is  dedicated  to  Seva,  I  afterwards  ascended  by  seven  flights  of 
irteps  totbe  top  of  the  large  gateway;  the  view  from  it  was  extreme- 
ly fine,  consisting  of  extensive  woods,  intersected  by  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  with  numerous  pagodas  rising  among  the  trees^ 
and  a  magnificent  range  of  retiring  mountains  in  the  distance.'* 

The  fdUowing  is  Mr.  Salt's  description  of  the  waterfall  at 

^eva  Summoodra, 

-# 

*  I  had  heard  so  much  at  Madras  of  this  waterfall,  from  per- 
sons who  had  seen  it  in  the  rainy  season,  that  I  was,  on  approacb^^ 
ipg  it^  considerably  disappoiptcd.    It  falls  indeed  from  a  v^qf 
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^at  beif^ht,  certainly  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet* 
but  the  body  of  water  is  not  sufficient  at  this  season  to  make  it 
grand.  It  w  precipitated  down  in  four  channels,  from  an  ap- 
parently level  surf'uce  above ;  and  ita  fall  is  broken  by  numerous 
projecting^  rock*,  the  iarp^est  of  which  are  near  the  centre,  al- 
most dividing  it  into  two  stages.  In  the  rainy  season  it  ntust  be 
astouishingly  grand,  as  there  are  many  channels,  now  dry* 
through  which  the  water  must  then  rush  with  tremendous  force, 
since  huge  miisses  have  been  torn  up,  and  such  marks  of  deso- 
Jation  spread  around,  that  even  in  the  absence  of  the  torrent, 
they  appear  exceedingly  awful.  The  accompanying  scenery  is 
wild  in  the  extreme,  though  the  magnitude  of  the  rocks  makes 
the  trees  on  the  hill  opposite,  which  is  singularly  smooth  fur  its 
situation,  look  very  diminutive.  After  traversing  the  bank,  and 
viewing  it  from  sicveral  points,  I  descended  into  one  of  the  deepest 
of  the  chasms  ;  and  having  taken  the  accompanying  and  several 
other  views  of  the  fall,  undisturbed  by  the  tigers,  which  are 
reported  to  he  very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  returned  to 
a  small  choultry  above/ 

Lord  Valetitia^in  his  way  from  Seringapatam  to  Mangalore» 
passed  the  Besseley  Gaut,  of  which  Mr.  3alt  lias  given  a 
beautiful  view^  andkhis  lordship  a  perspicuous  descriptioti. 

*  The  road  has  been  formed  with  great  labour  out  of  a  bed  of 
loose  rock,  over  which  the  torrents  in  winter  had  run  with  saicU 
force,  as  to  wash  away  all  the  softer  parts,  and  in  several  places 
to  leave  bingle  rocks,  of  four  or  five  feet  diameter,  standing  in  the. 
centre  of  the  road,  not  above  two  feet  asunder.  To  get  the 
palanquin  over  these  wtis  a  tedious  and  difficult  business  ;.  how-  ^ 
ever,  it  escaped  uninjured.  The  boys,  were  oblis^ed  to  use  stickit 
with  iron  spikes  at  the  ends,  to  prevent  themselves  from  being 
thrown  furwanl  by  th^  weight  of  the  palanquin,  thopgh  I 
walked  the  whole  way,  not  only  to  relieve  them,  but  to  admire 
the  sublimity  of  the  ^cuc.  We  had  entered  a  forest  of  the 
largest  trees  of  the  east,  several  of  which  ivere  one  hundred  feet 
in  the  stem,  before  a  single  branch  extended ;  yet  the  descent  was 
so  steep  that  I  was  frequently  on  a  level  with  their  tops  at  so  small 
a  distance  as  to  bt*  able  to  distinguisih  them  by  the  gleam  of  the 
numerous  torches  which  accompanied  me,  but  which  were' 
insufficient  to  enlighten  the  impenetrable  canopy  of  foliage  that 
for  miles  concealed  the  face  of  heaven,  or  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
abyss  into  which  n^'c  seemed  to  be  descending.' 

Mangalore  was  the  only  sea- port  in  the  domioions  of 
Tippoo,  thoagh  the  depth  of  water  on  tlie  bar  is  sufficient  only 
for  small  vessels.  The  harbour  itself  is  deep  and  of  consider* 
3ble  extent.  The  present  trade  is  tenfold  what  it  was  under  the 
Mussulmaun  government.  Two  rivers,  which  rise  in  the  hills, 
So>?  ipto  thepcean.at  Mangplorje^  aod  serve,  during  the  rainy 
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season,  to  bring  down  the  lorty  timber  that  has  been  fellod 
during  the  dry.  Lord  V.  saw  some  spars  wliicli  were  ninety 
feet  in  lei^th.  The  shaHowness  of  the  bar  prevents  Manga* 
Ions  from  becoming  a  great  naval  station,  for  it  would  be 
otherwise  well  qualified.  Here' are  magazines  for  the  sandal- 
wood, which  grows  on  the  hills  of  the  Mysore ;  it  is  some- 
times only  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  rarelv  exceeds  a  foot- 
It  is  chiefly  exported  to  China,  where  the  inhabitants  bum  it 
on  certain  festivals,  before  the  images  of  their  ancestors. 

Here  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  his  lordbhip  for  the  present 
month,  but  shall  probably  pay  our  respects  to  his  second 
quarto  in  the  succeeding  number  of  the  C.  R. 


Art.  III.— j^  Biographical  Peerage  of  the  Empire  of 
Great  Britain,  in  which  are  Memoirs  and  Characters  of 
the  most  celebrated  Persons  of  each  Family.  Vols.  /. 
and  II.  2'he  arms  engraved  on  zcood.  London.  Maw- 
inan,  Johnson,  Nichols,  Sec.  &c.  1803,  l2i»o. 

THE  editor  of  this  work  states  its  object  to  be 

'  to  give  a  rational  account  of  the  peerage  of  the  em|>irc.  Alt 
prolix  details,  all  the  tiresome  minutiae  of  genealojjy  have  been 
avoided,  while  the  prominent  members  of  every  family  have  beeu 
recorded  in  such  colours,  as  are  justified  by  impartiality  and 
truth.  No  sacriBce  has  been  made  to  flatter]^ ;  and  not  the 
exaltation  of  individuals,  but  the  integrity  of  biography  and 
history,  has  been  regarded.' — '  Characters  have  been  more  the 
Author's  aim,  than  details  of  facts.  For  this  purpose  the  three' 
historians,  whose  works  have  been  moi?t  used,  are  Clarendon* 
Burnet,  and  Coxe.' — *  As  to  the  slight  and  hasty  character* 
which  the  compiler  has  had  occasion  to  draw  himself,  chey  are 
such  as  an  eye  and  car,  long  open  to  what  has  been  passinpr  \n 
the  living  world,  have  dictated;  and  whatever  opposition  they 
may  encounter  from  individual  or  political  prejudice,  he  can 
<^onfidentIy  say,  they  are  wiitten  wuh  honesty,  and,  tie  trusts. 
With  candour.' 

One  of  these  we  shall  present  to  our  readers,  which,  as  the 
author  is  a  decided  Pittite  in  his  political  senthnents,  wiH 
evince  that  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  honest  and  .candid 

writer,  is  not  without  foundation. 

*  Thomas  Erskine,  Lord  Brskine,  1S06; 

*  A  man  whose  ftplendid  career  at  the  bar  is  familiar  to  the 
nation.  He  is  yottngcr  brother  of  DaTi^,  Earl  of  BuChan,  of  an 
illustrious  Scotd>  family.  He  originally  embraced  the  mihtary 
profenion  i  but  left  it  yottng»  for  a  spliere  for  which  his  brilliant 
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taknts  were  better  adapted ;  and  retirifif^  to  Cambridge,  ami 
studying  there  for  a  short  tiui^  went  from  thence  to  Lincola** 
Inn,  qualified  himself  for  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Kidj^'j 
Beticb^  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  177S,  immediateif 
distinguished  himself  by  his  oratory,  a^  the  trial  of  Admiral 
Keppel,  whence  he  ^ose,  almost  instantly  into  full  practice,  and  led 
the  bar,  in  all  appeals  to  juries,  for  nearly  fire-aud-lwcnty  years. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  grace,  beauty,  and  copiousness  of 
his  eloquence;  it  was  totally  unlike  any  thing  in  the  same 
sphere,  either  at  the  time,  before,  or  since.  Tlie  silver  tones  of 
his  voice,  the  lightning  of  his  eye,  the  incessant  blaze  of  bis 
imagery,  bis  touching  appeals  to  the  heaii,  and  his  profuse  iMMb- 
mand  of  language,  overwhelmed  every  feeling  and  cttttirtud 
Aiitid  with  delight  and  astonishment.  Nor  was  bisjujifment 
less  correct  than  his  talents  were  brilliant.  1  hare  beard  those 
who  arc  best  capable  of  forming  an  opiuioo  say,  that  his  pni* 
dence  and  sagacity  as  an  advocate  were  as  deciMve  as  his 
speeches  were  splendid.  He  could  discriminate  with  as  much 
labour  and  niceivss,  as  he  could  illumine  by  the  stores  of  bis 
inexhaustible  fancy.  His  inclination,  no  doub*,  led  him  to  give 
the  excursive  powers  of  his  mind  full  play,  but  he  had  the  ability 
of  the  most, minute  discernment  and  profiimd  investigation, 
whenever  the  occasion  required  it.  In  shod,  he  is'a  man  formed 
in  the  prodigality  of  nature,  and  to  whomsoever  honours  be 
^ru'lge^,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  ui\justly  won  by  Lofrd 
Krtkine.  On  Feb.  8,  1 806',  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  created  Lord  Erskine  of  Re%tornel  Castle, 
in  Cornwall.  He  resigned  the  chancellorship  in  the  followiog 
year,  when  Lord  £ldon  was  re-appointed. 

^  His  lordship  married,  in  1770,  Frances,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Moore,  Bac^  by  whom  (who  died  180d)  be  has  had  four  sons  and 
four  daughters. 

'  Feinaie  deaceid — Stewart,  Ballenden,  Hope,  Stewart,  Fairfax, 
Stewart. 

•  Chief  seat 

•  Hdr  apparent — Ilis  son  David  Montague,  late  envoy  and  pic* 
nipotentiary  to  North  America,  who  married  in  18O0,  Fanuy, 
daughter  of  General  Cadwallader,  of  Philad<?iphia. 

•  Younger  branches — His  younger  sons,  Henry,  Thomas,  and 
Esme,  ai^  the  Earl  of  Russlvn,  &l-.' 

TOa  specimen  will  i»liew  the  order  and  method  of  the  work, 
which  appears  to  yield  all  the  information  usually  afforded  by 
a  pocket  Peerage,  and  u;  the  same  time  to  distinguish  from 
the  M  «ro^Aoi  of  the  uobility  those  who  have  rendered  them- 
selves coDspicuotts  by  their  good  or  evil  conduct*  Fok  has 
observed,  that  **  fear  of  censure  from  cmiCemporariep  \viil 
seldom  have  much  effect  upon  men  iu  siluations  of  unlimited 
aatbori^;  they  will  too  often  flatter  themselves,  that  the 
same  t>ower  which  enabiea  tbem  to  commit  the  Grim«  will 
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secure  Uicm  from  reproach.  Tbe  -dread  of  posdiumoos  iih 
famy,  therefore,  being  the  o^ly  restraint^  their  consciences 
excepted,  upon  the  passions  of  such  persons,  it  is  lamentabie 
.  that  this  last  defence  (feeble  enough  at  best)  should  in  any 
decree  be  impaired.*^  Tbe  remark  may  be  applied  to  those 
of  nigh  rank  ajid  title;  and  feeble  as  the  restraint  is  termed,  ire 
are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  kind  of  feeling  (perhaps  of 
a  superstitious  nature)  which  inclines  mankind  in  every  situa- 
tion  of  life  to  fear  the  disgrace  ot  their  characters  after  deatli, 
iu  tbe  same  manner  as  the  dishonouring  of  their  bodies,  and 
that  this  feelinv  \\\\\  in  many  instances  uot  only  have  much 
nioie  isfluence  than  the  dread  of  contemporary  censure,  but 
prove  aufiicient  effectually  to  deter  men  from  tbe  induJfe*!ce 
of  their  guilty  passions.  On  this  principle,  we  must  com- 
mend tbe  design  of  tbe  work  before  us,  as  for  as  it  contains  a 
body  of  remarks,  favourable  or  unfavourable  according  to  im- 
partial judgment,  upon  the  characters  of  those  who,  by  their 
virtues,  are  most  able  to  exalt  the  nation,  and  by  their  vices 
coiitribute  in  Uie  greatest  degree  to  its  degeneracy. 

'lliere  are  prefixed  to  the  6rst  volnnie,  1  st,  a  list  of  sucb 
English  peers  an  are  also  peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  ac- 
cording to  the  date,  rank,  and  title  of  their  lionours  in  those 
kingdoms ;  2d,  a  list  of  second  titles  generally  borne  by  peern' 
eldersons ;  Sd,  a  list  of  the  surnames  and  superior  titles  of 
the  peers  of  the  united  kingdom ;  4th,  a  list  of  peers  classed 
according  to  the  source  from  whence  the  ancestors  of  each 
derived  his  peerage,  all  prior  to  the  extinction  of  tbe  bouse 
of  Tudor  being  classed  as  feudal ;  5tli,  a  list  of  extinct  peer- 
ages from  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover ;  6th,  a  list 
of  peers  of  the  empire  who  arc  in  the  army,  and  of  those  in 
tbe  navy ;  7  th,  mottos  of  tbe  peers^of  England,  alphabetically 
arranged,  with  translations.  The  arms  of  each  peer  are  prc- 
]fixed  to  the  account  of  bis  peerage,  neatly  engraved  on  woocL 
Tbe  succeeding  volumes  are  announced  to  be  in  tbe  press. 


Art.  IV.  The  Poetical  fVorks  of  the  late  Christophef^ 
Amtey^  E$q.  tcith  some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writ* 
ings  of  the  Author,  by  his  Son,  John  Anstey^  ^. 
London,  Cadell  and  Davies,  1808.    pp,  503. 

THE  second  part  of  this  title-page  is  nearly  all  that  can 
demand  our  attention  in  the  present  day;  as  criticism,  were 
It  disposed  to  censure,  would  come  much  too  late  with  its 
discoveries  of  the  blemishes  of  Anstey's  poems ;  and  praise 
has  long  beeu  so  lavishly  and  justly  bestowed  upon  tliisauthori 
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that  it  ivere  equally  unpiofilahic  and  tedious  Id  repeat  a  stale 
paikgvric.  I'lie  press  of  new  mutter  mu9t  be  our  excuse  for 
iiegltcting  the  pubiicatioti  so  long. 

Some  few  indeed  of  the  soialicr  poems  in  this  volume^  as 
far  as  we  can  collect  from  the  preface,,  are  now  iirst  pcib- 
I'lslied.     Of  these  we  are  of  course  culled  upon  to  say  some- 
thing ;  i\\\A  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  offering  sooie 
strictures  upon  Anstey*s  Latin  compositions,  which,  although 
the  learned  world  is  familiar  ^vilh  them>.  are  necessarily  less 
known,  and  we  think  less  correctly  appreciated,  than  his  in« 
imitable  Baih-  Guide,  his  Election  Ball,  &c.  8cc.  &c.     Bui 
we  must  first  consider  that  portion  of  the  publication  which 
has  devolved  upon   Mr.  John  Anst"y — a  gentleman  honour- 
ably known  to  cv«ry  reader  who  has  a  taste  for  genuine  hu- 
mour, and  for  a  f^^licity  of  versification  and  ludicnms  iio« 
menclature,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  his  fulher,  by  his  ex- 
quisite Plercder's  Guide.     It  is  alwa}s  with  great  and  natural 
curiosity  that  we  meet  an  author,  whom  we  have  «l  ready 
admired,  again ;  and  particularly  when  his  talents  have  been 
directed  to  a  new  dcpdiiment  of  literature.     How  the,  poet 
Mill  appear  in  prose ;  how  the  man  of  wit  and  fancy  will 
discharge  lite  grave   duties  of  .a   bir\'rrapher ;  are  questions 
Mhich  excite  our  interest  and  atteution  hi  a  high   degree. 
Aitd  we  must  now  examine  Mr.  Anstey  in  bis  discharge  of 
this  last-meutioued  oiBce ;  an  office^  rendered  infinitely  re- 
»poiisible,  by  involving  the  charactur  of  a  parent  as  well  as 
his  owu. 

*  Tlje  revered  subject  of  the  following  memoir'  (as  our  au- 
thor informs  us)  '  was  born  on  the  31sl  of  October,  j7  2k  -  lie 
was  the  son  of  the  RcV.  Christopher  Anstey,  1).  I),  v  bo 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Anthony  Thompson,  L^q.  of  Ttump- 
ington,  in  Cambridgeshire.' 

We  think  it  umiecessary  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  an- 
cestors of  the  poet,  whose  life  is  here  iseluted.     Suffice  it  to 
My,  that  he  was  sent  young  to  Bury  school ;  removed  to  Eton, 
first  as  an  oppidan,  and  afterwards  on  the  foundation.     H^ 
left  school  in   ]742#  having  finished  his  studies  in  a  manner 
higijjy  creditable,  while  Dr.  George  was  roaster  of  £ton.   '  He 
had  gone  captain  to  the  Montem/  as  Mr.  Anstey  expresses 
nimsejf,  in  the  year  41  ;  in  plain  English,  he  was  then,  ac-  » 
cording  to  tlie  moat  culpable  custom  of  the  place,  placed  at       , 
the  he^d  of  a  band  of  gentkmen,  dressed  like  mountebanks, 
»Ki  arctied  with  painted  dubs,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
woney    from  the  passengers,  foot  and  horse,  whom  business 
or  curiosity  led  to  tliis  scene  of  riot;  in  which  the  sons  of 
&e  firet  people  io  the  kingdom  unite  for  the  day  the  meaiugle 
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nesi  of  beggars  uith^the  audacity  of  footpadsw  It  oirfy  in- 
deed happens  once  in  tiiree  jeiirs,  and  the  Saturnalia  of  Rome 
were  annual— but  this  more'  than  Fescennine  license,  the 
relic  of  some  barbarous  mouki&h  procession  to  Salt-hill  (aa 
it  is  called,  probably,  from  the  eleemosynary  receipts  of  tlie 
nionks  having  ,becn  modesl/y  eutilkd  Salt,  such  being  the 
case  uith  alms  collected  at  festivals  on  the  continent ^o  thia 
day),  this  disgrace  to  a  civilized  age  and  country,  and  espe- 
cially to  one  of  its  noblest  scats  of  liberal  education,  should 
speedily  be  abolished.  As  in  the  instance  before  u»,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  (lay  are  often  bestowed  upon  those  who  could 
well  afford  to  do  without  them ;  they  are  given  to  the  head 
boy  of  the  school ;  who,  as  he  is  always  u]nni  the  fouudatjon, 
in  supposed  indeed  to  stand  in  need  of  such  assistance.  But 
to  return.  The  reputation  which  our  poetgaiued  as  a  scholar 
at  Eton,  he  maiulaiued  and  greatly  increased  by  his  classical 
acquirements  at  college.  11  is  exercises  of  all.  kinds  were 
much  admired  ;  particularly  some  tripos  verses  written  in 
xhc  year  1743,  w  hi!c  lie  was  an  undergraduate,  as  bis  son  un- 
necessarily informs  us.  He  was  admitted  fellow  of  King's  Col- 
Ir'ge  the  same  vear,  and  took  his  bachelor's^ degree  in  1746.  We 
shall  extiact  Mr.  Anstey's  account  of  an  incident  which  tcx>k 
place  at  this  period,  as'  we  think  his  manner  of  relating  the 
anecdote  does  justice  to  his  father  and  himself^  and  the  sub- 
ject itself  is  curious  and  entertaining. 

'AftiT  this  period  h«  chiefly  resided  in  college,  and  bad 
nearly  completed  the  term  of  his  qualification  for  the  degree  of 
niasnrr  of  arts,  when  lie  was  unexpectedly  prevented  from  ar- 
riving at  that  lionour  by  the  result  of  a  very  spirited  and  po- 
pular oppi  sition,  in  which  he  engiged,  and  took  an  active  part, 
against  an  innovation  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  Kmg'a 
<.'o!le<»f  by  some  of  the  leading  men  (»f  the  univer-ity.' 

*  Au  in  Ftfveral  sketches  of  the  author's  hfe  which  have  ap- 
peared iu  m;iguzines  and  other  periodical  publications,  this  re* 
m>irkahl«  content  has  been  alluded  to,  and  its  immediate  cow* 
Koquence^  variously  represented,  it  becomes  an  object  of  more 
than  drdinaiy  interest  with  the  editor  to  give  a  particular  and 
authentic  account  of  it. 

'  King'*  Collckfe  had  immeraorially  exercised  the  ri;rbt  of 
(}nalifying  its  membeni  for  their  degrees  within  the  walls  of  iheir 
own  society,  without*-  that  regular  performance  of  acts  and  ex- 
•rciaies  t^nepatly  in  u«e  in  th«  university,  schools,  ami  required 
of  ^ber  caliegea.  It  had  been  proposed,  as  a  saiutary  rcguhr- 
tioo,  and  a  fit,  employment  for  the  bachelor  fellows  of  King^it^ 
that  tb^y.  &bpuld  occasionally,  compose  Lalin  declamatiiwst  am^ 
pronoun/re  tbem  in  the  public  ft^^hook,  a  reg^tUrtion  altogether 
new  btiil  unprecedented  in  the  amudt  of  Ki9g'9  College,  My 
father,  who  was  at  that  time  of  six  ^ears  iitfndiiig^  in  the  ujii- 
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verMtjr,  and  the  seiuor  bachelor  of  hi*  year,  finding  himself  nid- 
clerily  called  upon  to  make  a  Latin  oration  on  a  given  subject, 
resisted  it  in  common  wilii  the  junior  feilovvs  a«  a  degradation, 
and  an  intrenchment  on  tho  privilc|fes  of  tfie  society.  The  de- 
<^laination,  however,  was  exacted,  and  not  to  be  dispensed  with  : 
It  was  accordingly  made,  and  the  exordium  no  sooner  pwv- 
nonncfd,  than  the  oration  fell  suddenly  into  a  rhapsody  of  ad- 
Terbs,*  so  ingeniously  ^nd  pi>intedly  disposied  as  to  coovey  mii 
obvious  meaning  without  the  aid  of  much  grsmmatical  con- 
nection, and  beuig  delivered  with  great  animation  and  empha- 
ais,  conveyed  a  censure  and  ridicule  on  the  wMe  proceeding* 
The  orator  was  in  consequence  immediately  ordered  to  descend 
fi'oni  the  rostrum^  a  circumstance  to  which  he  adverts  in  another 
declamation  he  was  shortly  after  called  upon  to  make,  instead 
of  the  one  in  which  he  had  been  so  unfortunately  interrupted.' 

Mr.  Anatvy  proceeds  to  state  that  the  well-known  atory  of 
thw  iMBCond  declitnmtian,  begmoing  with  these  words — *  Doc- 
tores  sine  Doctrina,  Magistri  Artium  sine  artibusy  BacuIaureH 
hactilo  potius  quam  lauru  digni/  is  not  sanctioned  by  any  re* 
cords  among  liis  father's  mamiscripts.  But^  igp  it  is  a  pity  to 
apoii  a  good  story,  he  believes  as  imioh  as  he  can,  and  supposes 
toe  address  to  have  been  written  but  not  spoken.  Tbeni 
certainly,  however,  was  sufficient  imprudence  in  alluding,  as  tb« 
declaimer  did  allude,  to  the  unhappy  adverb  nnnCf  on  which 
lie  bys  tlie  whole  blame  of  his  first  fiulure.  This  frolic  coal 
bim  his  master  of  arts  degree.     A  joke  is  not  to  be  borae^ 

^  When  heads  of  colleges  in  sage  debate 
In  caput  mortuum  amalgamate, 

as  some  wicked  wag  has  it.  And  the  author  of  the  Bath 
Guide  pathetically  records  his  punishment  as  follows : 

*  At  Granta,  sweet  Granta,  where,  studious  of  ease,    ' 
I  slept  seven  years^  and  then  los»t  my  degrees.' 

However,  he  had  gained  his  object;  aiidttus  was  the  last 
attempt  of  the  university  to  infringe  upon  the  pahitine  righu 
of  .King's  College.  Hieir  Imperium  in  Imperio^  thus  vin- 
dicated by  a  wit^  a  scholar,  and  a  poet,  remains  to  this  day 
uiviolate.     , 

Mr.  Anstey  published  a  tripos  of  his  btlier's  on  the  peace 


*  The  following  leotence  ha^  br«])  frequently  meationei  as  baring  fbrroei. 
\  part  (and  one  by  no  meanfi  tb«  I^a^t  ubnoxious)  of  Chts'extra6r<nnM'y 
covpottUon;  at  a  apeooifii  of  Uieid  order  and  arrangemeat,'  ft  fBiy  not 
be  ttoaoceptabie  to  the  cUsticai  reader.—*  £t  b«u  o«q  hactemii,  neq  .olim, 
aed  inopinato,  itisolenter  «tiainet  ihutiliter,  admirabilter,  iucredibiliter/iai- 
^rabiiiter  nimc  \* 
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in  \t\B*  This  poem  is  not  so  good  a  specimen  of  (lie  Latiil 
composition  of  our  author  as  his  translations  of  Gav*s  Fables, 
or  the  version  of  the  Curfew.  The  nicer  rules  of  quantitj 
now  enforced  and  observed  at  Eton,  would  have  taugiit  hiui 
to  reject  such  Ucenses  as  '  itlquorei  Regina  Bi  itannia  sceptri  '* 
md  again — 'sociahs  foedera£ceptri;'or,at  all  events^  to  confine 
the  liberty  of  making  a  vowel  short  before. two  consonants  ta 
ihe  introdoction  of  proptr  names. 

Gratatuf  reducem,  should  be  Gratatnr  reduci;  and  so  far 
from  tbinkitig  with  our  biograpiier  that  the  classical  allusions 
in  this  poem  give  it  an  air  of  dignity  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
juvenile  compositions,  we  think  that  Venus,  iBolus,  Neptune, 
Bellona,  and  Mars,  smack  of  the  lower  classes  of  our  public 
schools. 

In  the  year  1754  our  author  resigned  his  fellowship  of  Kiog>, 
on  succeeding  to  the  family  estates;  and  in  1756,  he  married 
Ann,  third  daughter  of  Felix  Calvert,  Esq.  of  Albury  Hall  in 
Hertfordshire.  Of  this  lady,  who  is  still  living,  Mr.  Aostey 
speaks  with  ofi^the  warmth  of  an  affectionate  son. 

I'he  tirst  fourteen  years  after  his  marriage,  our  author 
passed  nt  his  seat  at  Trumpington,  near  Canihri<%e.  This  re^ 
tirement,  and  the  society  surrounding  it,  are  described  in  glow- 
ing colours ;  and  the  happiness  here  enjoyed  by  a  most  ac* 
complished  gentleman  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  friends, 
seems  to  have  been  uninterrupted  till  the  death  of  his  sister, 
a  Ipdy  of  extraordinary  endowments,  the  contemporary  and 
literary  correspondent  of  the  late  Mrs.  Montague. 

Illness  now  induced  our  author  to  p;iy  a  visit  to  Bath :  a 
visit  very  fortunate  for  the  lovers  of  wit  and  humour,  as  it 
excited  a  fondness  for  the  place,  and  finally  produced  the  de» 
-lighlful  poem  which  celebrates  its  eccentricities. 

The  late  f)r.  Sumner,  then  provost  of  King's  College, 
Dr.Glynneand  Sir  William  Draper,  Dr.  Ekins,  Dean  (»f  Car- 
-  lisle,  the  late  \)t.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Brvant,  all  of  whom  he 
survived,  were  the  intimate  friends  and  companions  of  our 
author.  He  lived  also  on  terms  of  friendship  \vith  Soame 
Jennings,  and  was  acquainted  with  Gray,  whose  celebrated 
elegy  he  translated  (thcfirU  of  a  host  of  translators)  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Anstey  gives  us  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Gray's  to  the  joint  poets  ;  in  which  he  does 
not  seem  much  to  like  the  notion  of  his  poem  being  Lati-- 
nized.  He  argues^  and  we  think  forcibly,  agahist  tlie  possi- 
bility of  representing  faithfully  tlie  customs  of  one  country 
in  the  language  of  another ;  but  with  Jesst  suceesi  proposes 
the  substitution  of  Roman  names  for  Cromwell  and  Hamp^ 
den. 

This  translation  is^  upon  tlie  whole^  one  ^f^ Jl^^  ^^^  wbicb 
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lias  ever  been  made  of  the  Curfew.  It  is  injudiciouBlj  in* 
deed  written  in  heroic  instead  of  elegiac  verse;  but  the  Ian 
guage,  with  some  few  exceptions,  is  truly  correct  and  classical. 
No  phrase  indeed  violently  offends  us  in  it,  but  the  conceited 
imitation  of  an  obsolete  Lucretian  liberty, '  Sacni'i  Scriptural;' 
and  the  epitaph,  appropriately  enough  rendered  in  hendeca- 
syllables,  is  en  elegant  and  happy  composition* 

The  fiimiliar  epistle  to  Mr.  Bamfylde,  a  great  master  of 
the  sister  art  of  painting,  is  an  exquisite  performance.  We 
may  say  indeed  of  the  wonderfully  ingenious  Latin  versifica- 
tion of  subjects  most  untractabiy  English,  displayed  in  this 
poem,  and  of  the  ludicrous  engravings  which  accompany  it, 
**  Ut  pictura  poe^is.**    They  are  both  excellent. 

To  finish  our  remarks  upon  Anstey's  Latin  poems,  we  will 
say  in  general  of  the  fables,  that  they  possess  a  simplicity  of 
style  without  baldness ;  and  an  adherence  to  classical  exam- 
ple with  the  air  of  original  composition  in  an  author's  native 
language.  In  many  passages  these  translations  rival  the  best 
effusions  of  Vincent  Bourne.  They  were  written  at  first  for 
exercises  to  instruct  the  sons  of  the  poet  in  Latin  \  but  were 
carefully  revised  in  his  old  age. 

He  died  in  the  year  1805,  beloved  and  lamented  by  a  circle 
much  larger  than  that  of  bis  own  family,  who  seem  to  feel  all 
that  reverence  for  his  virtues  and  his  genius  which  is  so  justly 
their  due.  His  life,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  was  free  from  any 
great  uneasiness,  and  he  was  blessed  with  good  health  (a  cin* 
cumstance  which  in  some  measure  renders  his  contempt  for 
physicians  a  practical  lesson)  to  his  death.  A  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  plain 
and  elegant,  but  in  our  opinion  encumbered  with  the  heaviest 
epitaph  in  Poets'  Corner;  which,  widi  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  We  do  not  know  the  author,  but  feel 
convinced  that  Mr.  John  Anstey  could  have  celebrated  m 
poet  Qnd  a  parent  in  strains  rnore  worthy  of  his  memory  than 
this  prosing  and  spiritless  specimen  of  what  b  absurdly  da* 
nomiiiHted  '  the  true  lapidary  style.' 

In  1776,  the  Bath  Guide  was  publbhed.  Mr.  Anstey  pre^ 
sents  us  with  a  curious  specimen  of  a  French  prose  version 
t>f  this  poem.  It  really  preserves  the  humour  better  than  we 
could  nave  expected. 

M'e  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  the  detail  of  the 
poet^s  smaller  publications.  This  is  the  first  eatire  coUectioa 
of  them;  but,  with  the  exception  of  th^  Latin  pieces,  we  do 
not  think  they  are  calculated  to  increase  the  fame  of  tlieir  au- 
thor. On  a  writer  of  less  eminence  they  might  have  coi>^ 
ferred  some  reputation,  for  the  art  of  e^pressins  pleasant. anil 
sometimes  witty  conceits,  in  easy  and  unencumbered  rhyme. 

Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  18,  NQtemkiU',  1809.  T 
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TTii^  ludicrous  po^ius  arc,  as  mrghl  be  expected,  the  best;  wc 
found  ft  dtfiicull  to  feet  aM  iiicti^tioti  to  weep  over  ^  the  Far- 
me^'i  Dau»hlep,'  but  vvc  co»M  not  resist  o«r  tendency^  to 
latiglMier,  however  stiibbort%  eur  criticfti  muscles  may  be,  at 
the  aiidress  to  the  aulhor*9  three  Bobwigs,  MbIhs,  Pejor,  and 
PeseioMis,  at' the  exqiiisiie  traii»k»tioii  of  the  methodistical 
letter,  or  at  tlie  foUowi^  happy  imfiromptu,  which  we  insert 
as  more  thaR  ever  appUcabte  to  the  trutnper}'  subject  which  it 
dignifies  \^y  ka  derigion. 

In  promptM,  written  in  1779t 

*  You  say,  tny  friend,  that  ev^ry  day 

Your  company  forrfaking. 
In  C|«iest  of  news  l  haste  away. 

The  Morning  P06<^  to  take  in : 
But  if  nor  news  nor  sense  it  boast, 

WUok  all  the  world  a^res  iji» 
I  don't  take  in  the  Morning  Post, 

The  Morning  Post  takes  «#  inJ 

The  low-lived  practice  of  bruising  is  ridiculed  with  macb 
^  effect  in  the  Pindaric  Epistle  to  Lord  Bucfhorse,  and  the 
poem  gahis  an  additional  value  froi^i  its  bmcutable  applica- 
bility to  th6  times  we  live  in. 

Ill  the  pref&Ce  arc  soipe  letters  upon  occasional  inter* 
changes  of  courtesy  and  kindness  between  Mr.  Anstey  and  his 
fHenas.  He  tn.variab)y  has  the  advantage  in  liveliness  and 
propriety  of  e^^pressiou,  with  the  exception  of  a  jeu  d^espril 
of  Garrick's.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonam ;  or,  we  would  say 
that  the  stiff  latinity,  or  rather  pedantic  plagiarism  of  one  of 
them  (who  compliment^  so  laugb&bfe  and  ingenious  a,  poem 
t»  the  Epistola  Fftmiliaris  with  si^dh  measured  dtilYiess  as 
]egi,  relegi,  rerelcgi),  ill  deserves,  the  praise  lavislied  upon  it 
by  Mr.  Anstey. 

In  summitig  up  .our  laccount  of  this  volume,  we  cannot  but 
retum  our  best  Uiatiks  to.  thcT  editor  for  the  favour  be  has 
conferred  upon  the,  literary  world,  by  a  complete  publicalioo 
of  his  father's  works.  He  is  an  author  who  wilt  delight  his  coun- 
trymeti  as  long  as  a  taste  for  genuine  wit  and.  humour  remain 
among  them ;  and  although  his  powers  of  serious  com^ositiou 
must  be  considered  as  inferior  to  his  talent  for  tiie  ridiculous, 
yet  the  beautiful  stanzas,  which  no  person  ever  read  without 
a  feeling  of  admiration,  in  the  Pump-room  at  Bath,,  the  extem- 
pore lines  on  the  death  of  (he  Marquis  of  Tavistock^  and 
some  other  efihsion^  of  tenderness,  prove  him  only  to  have 
been  second  as  a  master  of  tlie  pathetic  style,  because  b^  ^'^ 
first  among  those  benefactors  of  mankind  who  have  added  to 
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ttie  maocent  stock  of  uresistibie  laughter. 


»      [  ata  1    . 

AnT.  V.  Ti^  Oe^mphieat,  N^iMfol,  and  Civil  fti^tu  «f 
Cbiii.  JraHfiktAdpom  tlm  QfigiMf  ftaKqfi  oftH  M^e 
Dqs  J,  igrkoti^  MolitM.    (Cottckid^  frai|i>p-  168.) 

WJp)  slial)  BOW  notice  the  itcpod  fplune  of  tfib  wpxi^A 
wUcb  cetnt^s  the  cml  history  of  Cbili.  Th«  cqnqfi^st  of  t)ii3 
cpUDtrj^i  which  is  not  yet  complet^x  has  cpst  the  $|l^l:^slrd9 
more  Uoq4  and  tnume  thaa  aajf  of  tbeir  oiher  South  Awfii- 
cm  pcvBMsaiqns.  The  Araucaoians  have  d«feoded  their  origip^t 
independence  with  a  pen^veriag  hniTerjj,  vhich  ha9  not  oftep 
heeo  eqw^ledia  the  annals  of  aatipns* 

No  panicuJani  of  the  Chilian  history  ar^  kitowo  preYioua 
to  tjbe  mMdie  qi  the  fifteenth,  century,  vhen  the  coamift^t  o£ 
the  country  wm  atteqipted  hy  Yupaoouit  the  laca  of  Peruu 
The  irMutants  w^e,  at  thia  timei  divided  ioto  iSfteea  tnbe% 
caJMi  Copiapina,  Coquimbanea*  Quillotant s,  ifajiochbia^a^ 
Proiiiaucians,  Cur^s,  Cauciua^  Pencone?^  Acaucaniaii^  Cua* 
cbes,  Chih^i^a,  Chiflnilaniann,  pehuepcbe«i    T?w\Qhfi9,   qm) 
Hiiilliche;^.    IVae  aifferent  coqMiuniiie^  w«i:e  indopend^ 
qf  ^ch  o^erj,  ^^d  subject  lo  certain  chie&,  calM  Vlinenea* 
Th^  cowmaod  i^  the  ferqician  expeditiou  wa9  entrusted  tq 
Sinchanica,  a  prmce  of  the  blood  royal,  who  e^p^ed  bia 
ooqqiie^  ^9  far  aa  the  river  HapeU    wns  hit  prpsre^s  waa 
atoypad  hy  ihe  ProwaucianiVy  vhafie  vaoie  sigpifiea  the  "  freq 
danc^ia,*"  frofa  their  foiidnesa  for  that   diversioni  apd  for 
every  other  species  of  amusement.     But  their  voluptuous 
bahitafaad  vot  ioipaired  theic  courage,  ajad  they  defeam  the 
jpenivisiis  iq  a  great  battle*    After  this  Chili  was  divided  into 
twa  parts,  one  of  which  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Peruvians;   while  the  other,  cootaining  eleven  tribes,  pfa* 
served  its  independence.    The  Peruvians  did  not  introduce 
tboir  fonn  pf  govemoient  iaio  the  ceoquered  province9,  and 
the  whole  people  retained  their  orifpual  manners  niiiil  the 
arFixral  of  ihe  Spaniards.    Robertson  erroneously  supposes 
tfaat  the  Chilians  had  not,  at  this  time,  emeigpd  from  that 
atp^e^of  somty  which  subaisti  by  the  chase,  into  the  class  cif 
^gmvltiirists.    They  cultivated  the  maize,  and  other  laria%- 
caous  vegetahlaa* 

Vihm  the  Spaniards,  under  die  conunand  of  Almagfo, 
crowed  the  deaerts  of  Peru  to  invade  Chili,  they  ioundno 
wiM)l  of  subsistence  on  enleriis  the  vale  between  the  Andes 
mi  the  •»«•  At  this  period  the  ChilisuM  had  w  far  advanced 
in  civilization,  that  they  ate  their  grain  cooked,  which  Y^t^ 
4p«e  ^'  eather  by  boiling  it  yi  earthen  opts  adapted  to  the  pur* 
pots,,  qr  roaating  il  in  hot  sand*"  rheyt  at  the  same  tune, 
jwrcpared  twxn  diatioct  kinda  pf  m^»  **  the  parched*  to  which 
^^  f»y  the  nacne  of  mMrfmi  an4  the  c^w>  whifdh  they 
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called  rugo.  With  the  first  tliej  made  graelsj  and  a  kind  of 
beverage  which  they  at  present  use  for  breakfast  instead  of 
chocolate  ;"  from  the  second  they  formed  f^kes^  and  a  bread 
by  them  called  cotique,  which  they  baked  m  oveus  cut  in  the 
aides  of  mountains  or  the  banks  of  rivers.  They  bad  in- 
vented a  sort  of  sieve  for  separating  the  bran  from  the  flour, 
M'hich  they  call  chignimL  They  are  also  said  to  have  em^ 
ployed  leaven,  and  to  have  obtained  several  spirituous  fer- 
mentations, which  they  kept  in  earthen  fars.  These  things 
denote  a  rather  advanced  state  of  social  culture.     . 

The  rights  of  private  property,  without  which  liardly  aiiy 
degree  of  civilization  can  exist,  were  also  established  amon^ 
the  Chilians.    The  desire  of  acquiring  property  is  natural  to 
man,  but  the  actual  endeavour,  displaying  itself  iu  the  varied 
species  of  industrious  exertion,  must  be  more  or  less  restrained 
by  the  hisecurity  of  the  possession.    The  first  arts  of  social 
life,  and  the  first  forms  of  political  arrangement,  owe  their 
origin  to  the  influence  of  the  idea  of  property  on  the  habits  of 
man.    Tlie  Chilians  had  learned  the  manufacture  of  cloths, 
the  use  of  the  spindle  and  distaff,  several  arts  of  the  first 
necessity,  and  some  which  had  a  nearer  relati^m  to  cotiyenience 
and  luxury,  as   the  manufacture  of  pots,  plates,  cups^  and 
Jars,  to  hold  tlieir  fermented  liquors.     They  extracted  gold, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  from  the  earth,  and,  after  puri- 
fying, eqaployed  these  metals  in  a  variety  of  useful  and  carious 
works. 

Diego  Almagro  began  his  march  from  Peru,  for  the  terri- 
tory of  Chili,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1535,  with  an  army 
composed  of  **  570  Spaniards,  ai^d  15,000  Peruvians,  under 
the  command  of  PaiUlu,  the  brother  of  the  Inca  Manco, 
the  nominal  emperor  of  Pitu,  who  bad  succeeded  the  unfor*" 
tunate  Atahnyalpa,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Pizarro 
aYid  Almagro.  Almagro,  inconsiderately,  took  the  rodd  to 
Chili,  that  passes  over  the  Andes,  and,  owing  to  the  rigour  of 
the  cold,  he  lost  150  Spaniards,  and  10,000  Penivians,  onrbis 
march.  Almagro,  having  received  reinforcements  in  1557, 
advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Promaucians,  regardless  of 
the  reiponstrances  of  the  Peruvians.  Here  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  beeii  accustomed  to  conquer  whole  nations  wnth- 
out  much  difficulty  or  resistance,  experienced  such  brave 
and  determined  opposition,  that  Almagro  was  glad  to  make 
good  his  retreat,  without  having  effected  any  settlement  in. 
'the  country. 

Almagro  was,  in  1538,  put  to  death  by  the  brother  of 
Francis  Pizarro,  who  thus  being  rid  of  bis  rival,  obtained 
the  absolute  command  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South 
Aitierica.    The  conquest  of  Chili  was  next- attempted  by 
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Pedro  de  ValdiVia,  the  quarter-master  of  Pizarro,  who  had 
obtained  experience  in  the  Indian  wars.  He  began  his  marcb 
in  1540j  with  200  Spaniards,  a  numerous  body  of  Peruvian 
auxiliaries,  some  women,  monks,  and  European  quadrupeds. 
He  crossed  the  Andes  without  any  loss,  and  though  repcatk* 
ediy  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  noitfaem  provinces  of 
Chili,  and  much  harassed  in  his  march,  he  reached  the  prop 
vince  of  Mapocho,  now  called  St.  J  ago,  with  little  loss.  In 
this  province,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  c6untry, 
he  resolved  to  found  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Jago.  '  In  laying  out  the  city,  he 
divided  the  ground  into  plats  or  squares,  each  containh]g4096 
toisesy  a  fourth  of  which  he  allowed  to  every  citizen,  a  plan 
that  has  been  pursued  in  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  cities/ 
The  sagacity  of  Valdivia  lias  been  much  applauded  in  the 
choice  which  he  made  for  the  situation  of  his  capital ;  but 
the  author  thinks  that '  it  would  have  been  better  placed  fifteen 
miles  farther  to  the  south  upon  the  Maypo,  a  large  river 
which  has  a  direct  communication  with  the  sca^  and  might 
easily  be  rendered  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest  size;' 
^  The  city,  however,  contains  at  present  (17B7)  more  than  forty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  /apidly  increasing  in  population, 
from  its  beingvthe  seat  of  government,  and  from  its  great 
commerce,  supported  by  the  luxury  of  the  wealthy  inha^ 
bitants.' 

Valdivia  expected  numerous  obstacles  in  his  endeavours  to 
tstablish  the  Spanish  domhiion  in  Chili ;  but  the  natives  op*- 
posed  his  designs  rather  with  desultory  and  fugitive,  than 
systematic  and  deteroiined  hostility,  till  he  approached  the 
confines  of  the  Araucanians,  who  seeing  the  tide  of  conquest 
rolling  towards  them,  resolved  to  stem  it,  of  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  The  Araucanians  have  from  that  time  to  the  present 
been  engaged  in  frequent  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Spaniards, 
but  their  valour  has  hitherto  pre\'ented  their  complete  subjuga- 
tion by  the  arms  of  Spain.  In  the  second  book  oi  his  second 
volume,  the  author  gives  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of 
thia  singular  people^  who  have  defended  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence against  a  nation  who  were  greatly  advanced  be* 
yond  tfiem  in  military  skill,  with  a  constancy  which  would 
do  honour  to  the  most  enlightened  nations. 

In  the  year  1.550,  Valdivia,  after  having  founded  the  ciQr 
of  Coquimbo,  founded  a  third  city  called  Conception,  in  the 
bay  of  Penco.  The  Araucanians  advanced,  to  offer  battle  to 
the  Spaniards  at  the  river  Andalieu.  These  savages,  who 
Avere  unacquainted  with  the  ui»e  of  fire-arms,  sustained  the  first 
discharge  of  the  Spanish  musketry  without  being  thrown  into 
disorder ;  for  Aillavalu,  the  commander  of  tlie  AraqcanianSj 
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by  a  nkpid  movettietet,  fcU  at  tmee  upon  tbe  flhtik  and  ralH-tof 
Ae  Spanish  tnkijF.  •  T4ie  Spaniards  formed  tfaifwrlvtes  iiit»  a 
mpaare,  aad  iun^aiiied  the  furious  attack  Of  tbt  coejliy  with 
Ibeq*  fCcnstODivfi  valoUr.  The  batde  was  long  <i6abtfiBl; 
bat  the  death  of  AiUaiiAltt  caused  tiie  AnMicadiaifes  to  retire, 
Tbbtfaej  did  in  good  order;  ^  Vriditia,  who  had  been  km^ 
Inttles  in  £arope  sad  Asierica,  declared  thai  he  'had  nere^ 
U^n  «xf>o(ed  to  sach  nto Aitient  hazard  as  in  tHk  engBge-^ 
jneat/  H«  fmAt^riiateiy  foitifred  the  city  of  Cknoeptioai^ 
tapectmg  alnmly  to  %e  attadced  a^n.  The  AnmcaniaiJi 
9^iit  aooiber  arinj  agaEost  the  SpMtiards  it  the  foU«#iag  yeary 
madtr  the  tnaaimafni  of  L^ncoyan^  who  was  a  chief  ^  lesi 
anndnct  and  tonrsge  than  Ailbvalu-  Kodfang  bis  Srat  altnok 
^UBsuocessfol,  Littcoyan  ordered  a  precipitate  retreat,  Thit 
Ui|)f^  aUiverance^  tbe  Spaniards,  who  had  Aed  vnder  At 
tatinda  of  thw  ibrtilicatioas,  ascribed  to  the  iifteiliositioQ  of 
the  ap^ndle  Sc  Jalnes,  ^ho  vims  eotn  *  afion  k  artiste  hoiae, 
wiAi  a  iiahiing  swoitl^  strihim  terror  hoto  thein^nemies/ 

ValAna,  i^o^  he  bad  diosen  St.  Jago  for  die  capital  of 
the  cciony^  Idiaco^^ered  a  stroMg  predeliction  for  the  maritime 
netdenent  of  pcvaception.  After  various  other  siiccesses;^ 
VaidiNria  waa,  bowvrer^  in  tfaa  year  i^8y  defeated  by  the 
Arauoanions  in  a  hard^fongfat  battle.  The  Spaniards  w*ef«  aH 
cut  to  pieces ;  tbe  general  himself  wte  taken  prisoner,  and 
brought  into  tbe  presence  of  Caupolicao,  the  new  genand  cf 
|fae  ArMKranians^  Valditia  snppiicatod  cattieatly  for  his  life, 
amd^Oatepdicfeia  scented  ratber  inclined  to  gnml  <ke  k^eqncsl^ 
wbep  an  old  IJhucn  of  gneat  authority^  nnraged  at  the  Uioogbt, 

J  dispatcbcd  tbe  unfortunate  prisoner  witti  a  blo?r  of  his  club; 
'sayi^,  ill  at  ihe'Atnust  T)e  mad  to  trulst'lo  *(tie  promises  df  an  am-t 
Iritiotis  'tnetL\y,  tvao,  &^  "BftoYi  as  he  bad  escapcfi)  'from  Ibis  dkoj^f. 
HvoM  Vn&'ke  $  nrock  df  ihetti  ^nd  faogh  ^x  his  oaths.  CanpcfffCtfi 
wlife  highly  ;*^cA^f?rafed  at  Hbis  condiPrt,  atid  WouM  have  pn- 
tiilhed  it  t^tl*h  ^ererity  bad  Mt  ^tbe  fttnitt  part  of  4iis  «fficeH 
H>p))osed  tiiMiitelvtte  to  ivt%  jost  i«genlnient%' 

jyTter  tbe  death  of  Val^ivia,  the  supreme  conifnand  of 
(lie  Sjpanist  troops  devolved  upon  ViUj^gran,  who  was 
aooii  after  defe^ed  iu  a  furious  aii^  t^nguinary  contest,  in 
Vhlcli  Villagrmi  liimself  with  difficulty  escaped  with  only  a 
.few  followers.  Tl)e  new  city  of  Conception  was  abandoned 
Ho  the  eneuiy,  who  burned  the  liouses  ^d  razed  the  capital  to 
'the  ground.  The  war  was  afterwards  continued  with  great 
pbstin:!cyy  and  various  success,  till  CaupoUcan  was  delivercc) 
"upto  £)on  Oarciaf  the  successor  of  VQlagran,  by  the  treachery 
pf  one  of  his  foUowers.  The  brave  Araucaniati  chief  was 
fipt    n]ac|e  prisoner  by  the  Spusb  detii^haicpty  \yhq  v'^r^ 
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Mt  to  9tiae  hotly  tU  aTtdr  a  (leq)eMte  Yeftiitanc^  by  ten  of  tin 
faithAil  followers. 

'  Hii  wife,  who  never  ceased  exhorting  him  kxiie  ratber  tbaa 
■urrender,  on  teeing  him  taken,  indig«aotly  threw  towards  him 
Lis  infant  son,  saying,  glie  ^ould  retain  nothing  that  belonged 
to  a  coward.* 

» 

C^uifwiioaiB  was  mimeifiately  orderecf  to  fae  imfaled  9tA 
cKifietched  with  arrows ;  hxt  «ot  nutil  a  fMriest  kad  adniukden- 
e«l  the  mockery  of  baptkm.  Wfaca  Gin^alican  was  co»- 
dttdsd  to  a  K-aiiuld  tkat'bad  been  erected  for  iiis  eaecutiof^ 
aiid 

*  saw  the  instrument  of  piwishracnf,  which  ifntU  then  he  did  noi 
clearly  comprehend^  and  a  rtegro  prepared  to  execute  him,  he 
w^'^  en^asperated,  that,  with  a  ftn-fous  kick,  he  hnrfed  the  execti- 
tfoner  from  the  scaflMd,  e^claimmg,  **  Is  there  no  sword,  arid 
name  less  nnwort4iy  hand  to  be  found  to  put  to  4cath  \  roan  hk« 
tnysetf  ?  Tbis  liRt  nothing  in  it  of  $xi»t«ce,  it  h  bane  revenge." 
He  was,  bowevter,  seiaod  hy  nuaib€V>»  and  conspelled  to  undei^o 
the  cruel  and  ignouiiniou^  death  to  wbioii  be  bad  been  caor 
deoined.' 

Hie  <exactTtion  of  Caiif)oIican  iaAawied  Ibe  rcvcnp^e  of  the 
AltiacanMmy  wbo  plaoped  bi«  fion  at  the  head  of  ibeir  armies. 
N^tiwert^ilsbatti^  wene  tiow  fottgbt  withoattthy  decisive  result, 
^tl  #orhime  finally  dodaird  against  the  courage  ami  the  con- 
stancy of  the  yoiffig  Canpoticati,  Xfvho  slew  himself^  to  avoid  thte 
fete  of  his  fanier.  After  this7^)on  Oarcia  was  recalled  froth 
the  government  of  Chili^  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Vflla- 
eraa.  Tliong)i  the  Araucaniams  had  lost  the  flower  of 
meir  youth  in  battie^  yet  ihey  elected  a  Aew  toi^ui^  or  chieif, 
in  the  persou  of  An%iienu^  an  officer  of  iufer^or  x^iin^  wiio 
biKi  «gpiali»Kl  h«D$eif  la  the  laat  fatal  imttle  wilb  the  S^pa- 
^iimKb.  ^  AaCi^iienti  retired  widi  the  feW  ^loMiers  ahat  be  had 
with  htm,  to  tbe  ioacoeasible  aiar^hes  of  Lumaoo,  called  fay 
tine  Spaniards  the  RocMa)  where  he  cavsed  high  soaflbida  lo 
be  erected,  to  eecure  bis  men  from  the  extreme  moiature  of 
this  gloomy  tetreart/  As  soon  as  Atittguemi  had  collected  a 
sufliciient  number  of  followers,  he  began  his  incursions  mto 
the  Spanish  territory.  TTi^  Spaliiards  were  defeated  in 
several  encounters.  Villagran  died  principally  of  grief  and 
vexation  9  baviag  appoLited  his  eldest  jsou  Pedro  his  successor. 
The  Arauianiaa  chief  followed  up  bis  successes  for  some 
tiqiey  u1»en  be  ^tlso  experienced  the  reverses  td  war.  His 
camp,  at  tlic  confluence  of  tlie  rivers  Jlio-bio  and  Vergasa, 
-was  penetrated  by  the  enemy.  Antiguenu  valiantly  opposed 
tbe  assaiiants  in  person^  but^  forced  along  with  a  crowd  of  bis 
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^Idiers  Who  fled,  he  fell  from  a  high  bank  into  the  river,  and 
iii'as  drowned. 

Antiguenu  was  Mcceeded  in  the  toquiate  by  Paillataru, 
who  was  of  a  less  ardent  and  enterprizing  character.  But  be 
jiiaintained  the  love  of  liberty  undiminished  in  the  bosoins  of 
bis  countrymen,  and  led  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  ravage 
the  possessions  of  the  eu?my.  Paillataru  proved  himself  no 
less  eminent  in  discretion  than  in  bravery ;  and  the  Spaniards 
in  vain  attempted,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  in  military  skill,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
ihe  Araucanians.  The  toquis  who  were  successively  elected 
after  the  death  of  Paillataru,  were  generally  men  of  that  dis- 
tinguished courage  and  patriotism,  which  would  do  honour  to 
heroes  of  any  age.  In  the  year  1 59 1  >  the  then  toqui  of  the  Arau- 
canians, named  Quiutuguenu,  an  enterprizing  youth,  encamp* 
cd  with  two  thousand  men  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain 
Mariguenu,  which  bad  often  been  moistened  with  the  blood 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  Spanish  governor,  having  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  one  thoqsand  of  his  countrymen,  and  a  great 
number  of  auxiliaries, 

'  Began  at  day -break  to  defile  the  difficult  ascent  of  the  moun* 
tain,  leading  the  advanced  guard  in  person,  in  front  of  which  he 
had  placed  twenty  half-pay  officers,  well  experienced  in  this 
kind  of  war.  Scarcely  bad  be  ascended  half  way,  when  be  wss 
attacked  with  such  fury  by  Quinlu^ruenu,  that  a  general  of  less 
talents  ^ould  have  been  driven  headlong  down  with  all  his 
troops.;  but  animating  his  men  by  bis  voice  and  example,  he 
sustained  for  more  than  an  hour  the  terrible  encounter  of  tfa^ 
enemy,  till  having  gained  step  by  step  the  level  ground,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  them  into  their  entrenchments,  without,  bow. 
ever,  being  able  to  break  their  order. — ^The  Araucanians,  mutu* 
ally  exhorting  each  other  to  di^  with  glory,  defended  their  camp 
with  incredible  valour  until  mid-day,  when  Don  Carlos  Irrzabal, 
af\cr  an  obstinate  resistance,  finally  forced  the  lines  on  the  left 
with  his  company.  At  the  same  time  the  quarter- master  and 
Don  Rodolphus  Lisperger,  a  valiant  German  officer,  penetrated 
with  their  brigades  in  front  and  on  the  right.  Quintuguenu,  al^ 
though  surrounded  on  every  side,  rendered  for  a  long  time  the 
event  of  the  battle  doubtful.  He  maintained  bis  troops  in  good 
order,  and  conjured  them  not  to  dishonour,  by  an  ignooiinous  de- 
feat, a  place  that  bad  so  often  witnessed  the  victories  of  their  an- 
cestors. While  he  flew  from  rank  to  rank  animating  his  men^ 
and  constantly  confronting  the  enemy,  he  fell,  pierced  with 
three  mortal  wounds  by  the  governor,  who  had  singled  him  out» 
and  taken  aim  at  him.  The  last  word  he  uttered  was  an  enthur 
siastic  exclamation  of  liberty,* 

,  \y^  b^ye  selected  the  above  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  gf 
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|iidq;)endence  which  has  ciMitiQued  for  several  cfnturies  t# 
animate  these  brave  people,  aod  of  the  invincible  courage 
vrith  which  they  have  opposed  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards 
to  reduce  them  to  an  ignominious  servitude. 

In  the  year  loQSf  Don  Martin  Ix^yola,  nephew  ofIgna« 
tius^  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  wa^  appointed  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  Chili.  The  Araucanianj>  were  at  thi»  time  governed 
by  the  toqui  Paiitamachu,  '  a  man  of  very  advanced  agc^ 
but  of  wonderful  activity ;'  who  contrived  means  to  surprize 
Don  Martin' Loyola,  who  was  encamped  with  only  a  smal 
retinue  '  iu  the  pleasant  valley  of  Caralava/  PaUiamachu 
put  the  Spanish  governor  to  death,  with  all  his  attendants. 
The  execution  of  this  enterprize  prepared  the  way  for  the 
entire  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  territory  of  tlie 
Araucanians.  '  Villarica,  a  very  populous  and  opulent  city« 
fell,  in  16^12  (qu.  ]602),  into  the  hands  of  the  Araucanians/ 
after  a  siege  of  two  years  and  eleven  montl&s.  ^  Osoroo,  m 
city  not  less  rich  and  populous,'  soon  shared  the  same  fate. 

^  Thus,  in  a  period  of  little  more  than  three  years,  were  de- 
stroved  all  the  settlements  which  Valdivia  and  bis  successors  had 
established  and  presenred  at  the  expence  of  so  much  blood,  ia 
the  extensive  country  between  the  Bio- bio  and  the  Archipelago^ 
of  Chilo6,  none  of  which  have  been  since  rcbuHt/ — *  Although 
^reat  numbers  of  the  citizens'  of  ViUarica  and  Osorno  '  perished 
in  the  defence  of  their  walls,  the  prisoners  of  all  ranks  and  sexes 
were  so  numerous,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  Araucanian  familj 
who  had  not  one  to  its  share.     The  women  were  taken  into  tl>e 
«craglios  of  their  conqueror?.     Husbands  were,  however,  permit- 
ted for  the  most  p^rt  to  retain  their  wives,  and  the  unmarried  to 
espouse  the  women  of  the  country  ;  and  il  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  the  mustjes  or  o&pringp  of  those  i^ingular  marriages* 
became  in  the  subsequent  wars  the  most  terrible  enemies  of  tlie 
Spanish  name/ 

After  these  events,  some  fruitless'  attempts  M'cre  made  to 
procure  a  pacilication.  The  chief  articles  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Spaniards  were  that  the  river  Bio- bio  should 
in  future  constitute  die  boundary  between  them  and  the 
Araucanians ;  and  that  the  missionaries  should  be  permitted 
to  prooittlge  the  Christian  creed  in  the  Araucaniau  tcrriuiry. 
During  the  negotiations,  diree  missionaries,  among  whom  was 
Horatio  Vecchio,  of  Sienna,  cousin  to  Pope  Alexander  Vll* 
made  their. appearance  at  Uicura,  whither  they  had  been  con- 
^lucted  by  Cliflame,  tbe  arch-ulmen  or  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. But  the  toqui  Ancanamon  was  no  sooner  nia<le 
acquainted  with  their  arrival,  than  he  hastened  thither  with 
Iwo  hundred  hors»,  aud  put  them  all  to  the  sword.    1  he  vuir 
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ivtisMMr  t6iMft«ticisd  witfi  gre^tirt-  fury  tfmri  before.  The 
ttililM-y  e^pediti^s  of  the  loqui  Ltentur,  the  next  Sot  on^ 
ki  tfy^eM^ovi  to  Anesfmmon^  "  were  aWays  $o  r«Vphl  aiici  titi- 
expected^  that  the  S^ttiiards  gate  him  the  ajypellatioti  trf  the 
wkjfiNl/  His  sdecesset  against  the  enemies  c/t  his  t^utttry 
Mldt^ttd  ib  saeh  m  vuintettapted  series,  dial  he  was  ternedf 
1^  his  QoAtemponirtes  <  tlie  darhng  cbild  pf  forttm^/  '  hi 
i(%5^  Liaitur,  who  was  advanced  in  jears^  resigned  ihe  chi^^ 
c^winiAnd  to  P^shipiohion,  a  y(^ng  man,  whose  '  chank-ter 
for  courage  and  for  conduct  was  ftmilar  to  hisxrwrn'  The^ 
SpMikrds  at  this  time  possessed  a  commander  of  great 
afeitiliM  in  the  petson  of  Don  Louis  de  Conkli/*a,  who  prose«- 
iruted  the  wlir  with  more  vigour  than  hi^  successor^  bat  with* 
but  (obtaining  any  decisive  adrantages  over  the  cntcrprizhigf 
PuUifMrhfon.  The  Spatash  governor,  Don  Louis  de  Cordova, 
wtas  succeeded  by  Don  Fitmcisco  Laso,  wbo  had  acquineo 
great  reputation  in  the  wars  in  tlander^}.  He  made  ten  years 
of  unintermftted  war  upon  tiie  Arancanians,-  whose  career  of 
victory  was  stopped  by  the  unfortunate  death  of  their  toqui^ 
Putaprehicm,  in  battle.  Some  of  tlie  succeediug  toquis, 
\vho  were  elected  by  the  Araucanians,  had  more  temerity  tbao 

food  conduct ;  and  their  affairs  wore  a  fess  favourable  aspects 
n  1G5B,  die  Dutch  made  a  second  attempit  to  form  auaHi* 
&nce  with  the  Araucatuans^  but  williout  «ucc€s&s«  An  expe- 
dition was  titled  out  'm  England,  for  the  same  pyii|^)se,  iitider 
the  comtnafid  of  Sir  John  Narborongli;  but  die  fleet  wars 
lost  in  passing  the  straits  of  Magelkn*  In  1(>41  a  short 
peace  was  effected  between  the  Spaniards  ^id  the  mostx>hsti- 
nale  enemy  a4iom  they  ever  had  to  encoonter.  The -war  had 
now  raged  for  ninety  years,  and  peiliaps  no  period  of  history, 
whether  barbarous  or  civilised,  presents  a  picture  of  any  peo- 
ple who  have  defended  iheir  national  liberties  and  independ- 
ence n  ith  more  magnanimous  constancy  than  tlie  Arauca- 
Maits. 

The  peace  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  was  negiodated 
tender  the  government  of  Don  Francisco,  Marquis  de  Uaydet, 
«nd  it  was  preserved  uuder  that  of  his  successor,  Don  Martin 
Muxica.  But  war  was  again  excited  betw^een  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Afuucaniaiis,  under  the  igovenimeot  of  Don  AntOBio 
Acugna.  In  16541  the  Spaniards  eiperienced  some  signal 
reverses,  but  the  yxnr  naBtentiinated  in  tbe  year  lG6J»,by  a 
fieace  of  more  peruMinence  than  the  precedrng^  After  this 
f)eriod  the  different'  governors  of  Chili,  who  were  appointed 
by  tbe  coiU't  of  Spain,  seem  to  have  maintaBned  a  good  ui>* 
derstanding  with  tbe  Araucaaiains  to  the  end  of  tbecentary. 
At  the  commeucement  of  the  eighteenth  century ^^  the  Ir'fcnqh,^ 
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ia  CMseqijiaope  ^i  ibe  war  of  ftOcceBSioa,  made  themvel^  for 
aerferal  y^v^  masters  of  the  extenvil  coaunarce  of  CfatU. 

^  5Prom  17W  to  1717,  \n  ports  >^i^t  fiH«d  wtfh  rtreir  sWi>,  awl 
they  carried  frotti  Ihcnce  **eireHlbl6  «viiAS  in  ^old  ifti j  'sHver. 
Hany  of  Hrefli)  who  becaiDe  attadie^  to  Itie  Country,  *rttled 
fbeai9d«e6  in  it,  and  b«fe  left  aumeroaa  dneeodanU.  rt  Mh%  Ift 
this  period  that  tbe  leamrd  fatlwr  i^Mt»  Who  t-«mai«itid  ttart 
thiTe  yeari,  laade  ^is  boUnica)  retearchct  and  tnetenrological 
obnervfrtkxis  wptm  the coMt.  H'id  ainiaMe  ^atlttite  obtamad  him 
ibe  etteem  of  the  iiibabiuiit«>  wbioMtll  -cb^^tib  bis  a^anpry  witk 
mucb  a&clion,' 

In  17^>  tie  AraetcTmiam,  who  Irad  forsom^  tittte  bMk 
ahntred  and  oflfended  by  the  mcreafsiiig  cncroatetithtefcills  di 
Hint  Spaniards,  and  ptirticalaWjr  by  tht?  ttisdwice  l:^  those 
xAso  were  styled  captiiins  of  the  fnendy  or  protetrtcrrs  ilf 
thie  missionaries^  elecfeid  a  toqtti,  and  once  ttmre  H^  tt> 
arnrrs.  The  choice  fidl  tipon  Vilaifiilla,  a  maO  of  fonfr 
ortgin>  btrt  herorc,  daring,  and  of  exalted  Tteus.  He  IW- 
Tcred  ihe  project  of  expt4ling  the  Spamards  frotfi  Ate  vrho!^ 
cf  Chili ;  for  this  pui-posre  he  mada  every  •effort  to  ^citb 
the  Chilians  in  th^  Spanish  provinces  to  revolt,  at  a  trgtiA 
^mTcb  vy  atiifitsiK  n^ea  ^09011  idtc  vO0S  ^oi  xne  Titsaest  sio'qa* 
tains :  bat  his  countrymen  did  but  ill  second  the  generoas 
efforts  of  the  chief :  and  their  supineness,  ratlicr  than  his  pre- 
aumption^  frustrated  the  execution  of  the  andertaking, — Hos- 
tilities -Were  again  appeased  by  the  peaxre  of  Nogreto,  which 
took  place  in  the  government  of  Don  Gabriel  Cano,  who  died 
in  the  city  of  Jsgo,  ftfter  a  mild  and  pacific  administitiliovi  of 
£ft6^  year6.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Don  Maffnel 
Salamanca,  whose  conduct  was  con/brmable  to  tbe  maxims  of 
Jiis  uncle. — He  was  followed  by  Don  Joseph  Manso,  who, 
in  1742,  founded  the  cities  of  Copiapo,  Acoucagua,  Meli- 
pifla,  Raocagua,  St.  reriiando,  Curico,  Taica,  Tutuben,  an^ 
Angeles.  \\'\s  successors  continued  to  form  new  establish- 
flsents^  but  "nitiiout  similar  sacc^ss.  Don  Antonio  Gaill 
Gt>nBaga,  hoping  to  rival  the  celebrity  of  his  succesaors,  bar- 
Iboared  the  cfaimerical  sc4ieme  of  forcing  the  Araucanions  to 
live  in  cities ;  but  this  project  was  rendered  abortive  by  cbe 
prudent  precaution  and  vigorous  Resistance  of 'the  Araucanians, 
who  con^dered  it  as  a  blow  meditated  against  their  Kberti^ 
^nd  independence,  ^ftie  Araucaniatns,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  brave  toqui  Curignancu,  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  thie 
Spaniards  to  reduce  the^i  to  submission.  A  bloody  actioa 
was  fought  between  the  two  powers  in  tlie  beginning  of  1773, 
wliich  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities.-*— 
}yi  ^he  tfrms  of  jieac^i  the  Ai^aucat|ian«  stipulated  that  ^  they 
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AfviAd  be  &ndwed  to  keep  s  mhtisler  resident  in  the  city  of  St. 
Jago.'  To  thi^  proposition  the  Spaniards  finally  acceded ;  the 
other  articles  of  the  peace  experienced  no  opposition ;  and  no 
subsequent  event  is  related  in  the  present  work. 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  extract  of  the  Chilian  history, 
ol  which,  if  the  details  appear  rather  dry,  we  trust  that 
they  will  not  be  altogether  undeserving  of  attention^  nor  bar- 
ren of  interest,  when  they  are  considered  as  exhibiting  the 
courage  and  the  constancy  of  a  nation  of  savages,  in  the  de- 
fence, of  llien*  hberties  and  independence,  to  which,  whether 
we  regard  the  vigour  or  the  duration  of  the  noble  effort,  we 
can  hardly  find  any  paraUel  in  the  annab  of  the  world.  When 
we  consider  the  great  superiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  military 
skill  and  in  all  the  destructive  implements  of  war  at  the  time 
when  they  first  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  Araucaniauft, 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  patriotic  heroism  of  the  latter  with 
emotions  of  no  common  admiration ;  while  we  at  the  same  time 
view  it  as  a  practical  exemplification  of  one  of  Buonaparte  s 
sententious  truths,  that  '  A  NATION  which  wills  frer- 
i>OM  (which  siucerely  and  enthusiastically  wills  it)  must  be 


Art.  VI. — Spanish  Heroism;  or  the  Battle  of'  Ronces* 
valles,  j1  metrical  Romance;  by  John  Belfour^  Esq* 
Author  of  **  Music/*  a  didactic  l^oem,  ^c.  S^x.  Vemor, 
1809,  Svo.pr,  iQs.6d. 

THE  plan,  or  ^  historical  basis/  of  this  poem,  cannot  be 
better  explained  than  by  transcribing  the  whole  of  the  prefixed 

advertisement. 

I 

'  Although  the  battle  of  RoncesvalTes  has  given  rise  to  matij 
effusions  of  the  muse,  no  poem  has  appeared  in  this  country,  on 
the  subject,  formed  upon  any  other  historical  basis  than  that  of 
tbe  French  chronicles.  Of  this  nature  will  be  found  the  minute 
but  animated  description  of  Pulci^  and  the  productions  of  the 
more  early  Italian  poets  and  romancers.  This  romance,  on  the 
cctfitrary,  is  founded  upon  tbe  circumstances  leading  to  that 
event,  as  reported  by  the. Spanish  historians;  the  sul^tance  of 
whiclii  that  the  reader  may  immediately  enter  into  tbe  i^iews  of 
tbe  author,  we  shall  briefly  relate. 

*  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  France,  having  rendered  hionself 
illustrious  by  his  victories^  Alphonso  tbe  Chaste,  king  of  L^  and 
the  Asturias,  being  without  legitimate  issue,  and  perceiving  the 
grealer  part  of  Spain  in  the  possession  of  the  Saracens,  sent, 
secretly,  a  messenger  to  the  Gallic  monarch,  promising,  upon  his 
demise,  to  invest  him  with  the  sovereignty  of  his  kingdom,  if  he 
would  march  his  forces  into  tbe  peninsula,  and  assist  him  in  tb<) 
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Mpnlfflon  of  (be  Moors.  This  Charlemagiic  retdiiy  asseiited  to ; 
and,  crossing,  in  persooi  the  Pyrenees  with  his  peers  ainl  a  con- 
siderable army,  inarched  into  Navarre,  attacked  the  Moors, 
possessed  himself  of  Pampeluoa^  and  drove  them  completely  out 
•f  that  province. 

'  This  compact  being  communicated  to  the  nobles  and  princi- 
pal chieftains  of  Alpbonso,  they  refused  to  concur  in  his  views  ; 
and,  supported  by  Bernardo  delCarpio,  determined  to  resist  ^he 
progress  of  Charlemagne,  should  he  attempt  to  enforce  his  right 
to  the  throne. 

«  Charlemagne,  apprised  of  the  change  in  the  sentiments  of  At- 

Ehonsu,  and  incensed  at  the  patriotic  ardour  of  (he  nobility,  who 
ad  sworn  to  preserve  their  liberties  or  perish,  ordered  a  prodi- 
gious force  to  march  into  Spain,  and  to  encamp  on  the  plain  of 
KoNCBsvAULEs;  whither  he  resolved  t<)  move  from  Pampeluna, 
with  the  troops  already  in  the  country,  to  penetrate^  in  persoo» 
into  Leon,  and  dethrone  the  Spanish  prince. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  Alphonso,  aware  of  his  intentions,  aided 
by  his  nobles,  and  in  a  particular  manner  by  his  knsmtfn,  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpio,  called  the  country  to  arms ;  and  assemblmg  a 
numerous  army  from  the  several  provinces  subject  to  his  domi- 
>iioD,  assisted  by  Rodrigo,  count  of  Castile,  and  the  Saracen 
prince,  Marsilius,  king  of  Arragon  (whom  Charlemagne  had  im» 
•periously  called  upon  to  pay  tribute),  marched  against  the  in- 
vader, whom  he  attacked  on  the  plain  of  Roncesvalles ;  and 
after  a  most  sanguinary  conflict,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of 
Charlemagne's  army  fell,  with  his  peers  and  attendanU,  obtained 
«  complete  victory,  and  compelled  the  Gallic  monarch  to  return 
to  France,  with  his  scattered  forces,  in  the  utmost  precipitation 
and  dismay. 

'  The  poem  opens  with  the  rejoicings  of  the  French  on  the  faU 
of  Pampeluna,  and,  interrupted  at  times  in  its  historical  narra* 
tion  by  epii»odes,  which  rather  increase,  it  is  presumed,  than 
diminish  the  interest  of  the  story,  proceeds,  with  regular  steps, 
to  its  conclusion,  by  the  discomfiture  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
army,  at  Roncesvalles/ 

The  only  interest  possesiied  by  the  story  is  that  which  the 
genius  of  romance  can  bestow  upon  it ;  and  this,  if  managed 
with  ability  and  spirit,  would  be,  in  our  judgment,  amply 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  charm  of  poetry.  It  is  unfortu^ 
nately  incumbent  upon  us  to  pronounce  a  far  different  jiKlg- 
iaent  on  '  Spanish  heroism  \  and  it  will  b6  our  disagreeafate 
duty,  in  the  following  pages,  to  point  out  the  principal  odastt 
of  its  failure. 

For  the 'first  and  greatest  of  these  t<rc  must  look  \o  the  au- 
thor of  Marmion,  a  gentleman  whom  we  are  veqr  sorry  to 
summon  saoftenupon  occasions  in  which  he  may^appcar  to 
kave  no  personal  concern.     But  the  leader  of  a  jfect  has,been^ 
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Vi  ftH  aga^  c^iisiflerei  as  respoimbk  to  a  cerbin  degree  fav  ^iia 
earors  awi  absurdities  of  bis  k)tfowers ;  and  if  Mr.  Scon  iias 
encouraged  those  ecceiitrienies  in  others,  ekher  by  precept  of 
cxampie,  he  must  not  be  displeased  at  finding  himself  obnos* 
ious  to  the  cepsures  wl^ich  tiiey  deserve.  His  poetical  beau* 
ties,  however  they  may  have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  others,  were 
nev^r,  in  Qi|r  opinioDi  any  excuse  for  the  vices  which  accom* 

Knied  t^em^  hut  th^  have  be^ii  able  to  mislead  niauy^whaiii 
e  apparent  facility  of  imitation,  no  less  than  the  high  pioptt«r 
larity  of  the  original,  baa  iiis|^ii-«d  with  the  thought  of  atteoipt- 
ing  soaneihing  which^  even  if  sqccesbfui,  true  taste  w<Mild 
p^^mny  and  which,,  failing,  exposes  ikem  tp  certain  and 
meriied  vidicule. 

How  can  any  ear,  that  is  not  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  a  feskioiiable  mania,  endure  such  flagrant  instances  of  harsh 
inversion,  pedantic  antiquarianism^  and  prosaic  flatness,  as 
distinguish  the  whole  class  of  compositions  which  Mr.  Beffouf 
has  very  properly  marked  by  the  title  qf  '  Metrical  RoQiance/ 
since,  to.  that  of  '  Poetry,'  they  have  not  the  smallest  legiti* 
mate  tille  i  It  is  not  because  our  rude  ancestors  were  dcr 
lighted  >YitIi  it,  it  i&  not  because  their  polished  descendaiU# 
can  rcgftfd  it  with  veneraiknn  m  hen  accompanied  by  di/e  evi- 
dence ef  antiquky,  that  th^  style  ou^ht  to  he  telertited  in  a 
moAavt  maker  of  verses,  aiore  particubrly  when  no  atten- 
tion, is  paid  to  the  preservation  of  common  connsCency ;  but 
the  dialecSs  and  modes  of  expression  of  all  ages  are  jumbled 
together  in  one  unnatural  mixture. 

Still,  Mr.  Scott's  beauties  have  proved  in  too  many  instances 
a  blind  to  these  gross  aud  tmparddnable  errors.  Let  us 
therefore  take  some  specimens  of  them,  as  they  are  furnished 
by  Mr.  Belfour  (which  are  neither  more  inconsifstent,  nor 
more  inharniomous  tlian  many  of  whi/oh  Mr.  Scott  himself 
lias  given  the  example),  and  thus  compel  aur  readers  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  vices  which  they  do  not  forgive  in  a  writer  of 
inferior  abilities,  cannot  be  ocnamental  in  one  of  great  and 
aQknpwvl^dged  genius,  *  If  an  execratioa  .be  vulgar  and  abo* 
mmble  in  the  moutii  of  a  bargeman,  k  floes  not  become  re- 
6m4  and  genteel  in  passing  between  the  lips  of  a  prince. 

Vvrsi^  of  inversioUf  a  few  specimens  ahall  sufice.  Many 
a^aire  are  to  he  found  iu  every  page  ^of  the  vpiume.  Tbn 
fowi  Aw  apens :—      , 

^  Pay  broke  on  Pampeluna's  towem. 
And  with,refulgent  beam»      ;         ^ 

Xiispfntd  of  night  tfu ^shadowy  konrtn 
That  pUy'd  reund  Arga's  stream/  '  ^ 
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Very  soon  afterwards  we  are  informed  thai 

'  Oftnnrfnl  kclh  tUe  merry  petU, 
Bespoke  the  ancient  wardey'^  s^aL' 

'  illustrious  grown  l»y  conquests  made 
O'er  thoscy  our  realms  uho  tcould  invade, 
Tq  acourgeqfi»/idcU  Ihcfridfi/ iic,  8ic, 

Will  any  a^urer  of  Marmion  assert  that  the  disciple  kai, 
in  these  histances^  exceeded  the  fiberty  aHowed  him  by  hti 
roaster  f  Or  will  any  one  contend  that  the  liberty  so  allowed 
is  consistent  with  the  rules  of  poetry  ? — Quis  tarn  LiiciK  fan* 
tor  inept^  est? 

The  instances  of  affected  words,  supposed  to  be  anthorizo4. 
by  the  usage  of  our  old  ballad-writers^  but  in  reality  wholly  in- 
admissible in  a  poem  written^  for  the  most  partj  in  modem 
English,  are  mucn  less  frequent  in  this  poem  than  in  that  of 
Maniiion,  and  so  far  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronottncin^ 
the  copy  better  thnn  the  original.  Continubg,  however,  the 
passage  first  quoted  from  the  commencement  of  the  Doem,  we 
tind  an  instance  of  real  poetical  merit  (the  more  valuable  as 
being  rare)  greatly  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  one  of 
these  unlucky  monosyllables. 

'  While,  full  on  the  astonish'd  sight, 
The  Pyrenajan  mountains,  digkt 
With  genial  fays  of  liquid  ligtkt, 

Disclosed  their  giant  form ; 
Where  oil  is  heard  the  solemn  sound 
Of  murmuring  streams  through  cav€^  profound, 
Or  roaring  winds,  that  swell  around^ 

The  harbingers  of  storm/ 

A  litde  further  on  we  have 


^Borne  on  coursers  fSeetj  and  'onghf, 


Spruce  squires  in  sword  and  buckler  digkt ; 

"We  have  also,  '  heralds  ^oM-besprent,'  and  *  stalworlh 
knights,  in  battle  brave ;'  but,  WQr.4e  than  fill  these,  we  have 
not  only  knights,  but  their  ifii^s  also — a  description  of  isuiiqial 
certainly  not  to  be  found  itt  Buffon,  and  of  which,  our  cea46n 
unacqnaiifted  with  the  old  laiignege  of  French  chtvaky  wiB 
hardly  understand  f^ie  meaning.  It  was,  however,perfecdy  in*- 
di3peisable,  as  the  appendage  of  an  «ccoi0plisb«d  knight,  an^ 
may  be  instanced  in  the  Dulciaeadei  Tobeso  of  DonQuitotn^ 
the  Melisendra  of  i>on  Gayferos,  and  many  hundred  odiecs.  * 

'  Tke  kjNghts,  to  grao^  tbe  banquet,  led 

The  ladies  fair — and,  flushed  with  pride,  ' 
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And  agaio^ 

When  Durandarte,  pleased  at  heart. 
Occasion  oflRfred  to  impart 
The  flame  which  in  his  bosom  burnM, 
Which,  with  reserfe,  his  mie  retum'd/ 

As  examples  of  the  ^  proaaic  flatness*  witli  which  we  have 
presutned  to  charge  this  new  style  of  poetry,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  we  would  bring  forward  some  of  the  post  harmoni- 
ovAj  affecting,  and  truly  poetical  passages  to  be  found  in  our 
awn  or  any  language ;  iot  with  such  passages  we  maintain 
that  both  of  Mr.  Scott's  poems  abound.  Were  all  writers 
pfted  with  judgment  sufficient  to  discriminate,  where  unfound- 
ed applause  is  given,  between  that  to  which  the  applause  is 
justly  du«y  and  that  which  is  only  an  appendage,  and  unworthy, 
hy  itself,  of  exciting  any  apnlause  whatever,  the  *  Battle  of 
Roncesvalles' would  never  have  been  written,  and  these  re- 
marks would  never  have  been  called  for.  But,  so  it  is  with 
injudicious  admirers,  and  more  injudicious  imitators :  the  de- 
fects of  Mr.  Scott  s  poem  are  adopted  as  a  principle  of  art  by 
Mr.  Belfour;  and,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  tlie  vulgar 
pedestrianism  to  which  the  former  too  often  descends  from  his 
bigh-mettled  charger,  is,  with  the  other,  only  his  usual  mode 
of  travelling. 

— *  To  our  momentous  theme  attend' — 
— ^  Loi  Pampeluna's  walls  fell  down' — 
^*  And»  failing  issue,  doth  declare 
Ourself  to  Spain  the  lawful  heir  !'—- 

*  Bat  ah  !  distressing  to  relate  !  . 
Stooping  his  head  towards  the  saddlc-bow> 
The  Pagan  chief,  at  one  decisive  blow, 
Rending  his  corslet,  laid  the  Spaniard  low.' 

This  is  very  distressing  indeed^  and  we  would  not  distress 
our  readers  by  any  more  proofs  of  our  assertion,  did  we  not 
apprehend  that  Mr.  Belfour  may  accuse  us  of  garbling,  mang- 
ling, 8tc.  by  picked  quotations.  Lest,  upon  any  such  grounds 
lie  should  pick  a  quarrel  with  us,  we  will,  in  justice  to  our- 
•elves  and  him,  transcribe  a  whole  speech,  a  royal  one  too, 
pronounced  by  king  Alpbonso  befqre  all  his  peers  in  parlia- 
flient  assembled.  If,  according  to  form,  we  are  to  consider 
this  speecby'not  as  the  king's  own  composition,  but  as  that  .of 
bis  mmisters,  we.  shall  find  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  comparative-talents  of  those  who  now  direcjt  the  Counsds 
•f  Britain.  r^         i      • 
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*  Statesmen !  for  wiidotti/wortb  ap|)roved. 
And  by  ourselvca  and  pedple  lolred ; 

EhMn  whotn  we  nothinf  •ball  coocfcali 
ertaining  to  the  public  weal : 
My  wor4s  attetid : — weighed  down  by  yeatt. 
And  feeling  all  a  monarcb't  (fiaLni 
When  this  weak  framej  as  soon  it  must. 
Shall  mingle  with  its  kindred  dust; — 
That,  failing  lawful  issue^-^pain 
Again  may  bleed  at  every  Vein  ;-^ 
We  have  resolved,  the  fealm  to  save. 
From  those  who  would  its  sons  enslave^ 
To  choose,  from  men  of  high  renown, 
A  fit  successor  to  our  crown ; — 
One  whose  great  ttiind^  and  spirit  bokl^ 
Our  laws,  our  charters^  shall  uphold ; 
Whose  arms  shall  make  religion  sure, 
And  hurl  destruction  on  the  Mpor« — 
Moved  by  sueh  aims,  our  royal  breast, 
(Anxious  to  make  our  subjects  blest,) 
We  have  elected  one^^whosc  name 
And  deeds,  and  worthy  are  known  to  fame  r— 
One,  whose  exploits  in  virtue's  cause 
Have  gainM  of  Europe  the  applause,  ' 

By  conquests — who  hath  daims  on  Spain  j 
The  Pagan^aterror'-<'Charlemagne. 
To  him,  great  statesman !  at  our  death. 
Our  crown  and  subjects  We  bequeath. 
Potent  in  arms»  and  bom  to  sway^ 
The  weak  his  mandates  will  obey ; 
The  valiant  in  his  strength  confide ; 
— His  steps  the  conquering  herb^i  guide.— 
Disclosed  to  Charles  our  royal  will| 
He  swears  most  amply  to  fulfil  > 
The  duties  and  the  functions  great 
Attendant  on  his  regal  state : 
Proud  of  this  proof  of  our  regard, 
Spaniards !  your  love  his  best  reward  !-^ 
Thus  frankly  told  our  high  intent, 
"Nobles !  we  ask  your  joint  assent 
To  measures  which,  we  strongly  feel, 
Will  much  advance  the  public  weal. 
Assured  our  kindred  will  approve. 
Consenting,  their  respect  and  love ; 
Since  private  feeling  we  restrain, 
T  insure  the  happiness  of  Spain,' 

Strip  die  above  speech  of  its  execrabU  ifiversioM,  alter  m 
very  few  words  for  ti>e  sake  of  the  rbyme>  and  we  will  Vieiiliiiw 
to  affirm,  that  his  niajeit^f  kittg  George  tha  Tbtrd,  utm 
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uttered  more  downright  prose  from  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.     Let  us  try. 

<<  M J  Lords  and  •  Gentlemen  !  We  shall  conceal  ^jiolhing 
from  you  pertaining  to  the  public  weal.  Mark  my  words  : — 
weighed  dovm  by  years,  and  feeHng  all  the  fears  of  a  sove- 
reign that,  when  this  weak  frame  sliall  mingle  with  its  kindred 
dust,  as  it  must  soon,  Spain  may  bleed  again  at  every  vein  (my 
rightful  issue  failing) ;  we  have  resolved,  to  save  tlie  realm 
from  those  who  would  enslave  its  sOns,  to  choose,  from  men  of 
high  reputation,  a  fit  successor  to  our  crown,**  &c.  &c.  8lc. 
Heavens !  Mr,  Belfour-— can  Mr.  Scptt,  or  any  other  gentle- 
man breathing,  have  persuaded  you  that  this  is  the  language  of 
poetry  ? 

We  shall  close  our  quotations  with  two  or  three  of  a  differ- 
ent description.  We  wish  Mr.  Belfour  had  enabled  us  to 
make  more  of  these  selections.  When  the  Duke  de  Mon« 
tausier,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  poetasters,  ventured  to 
censure  Boiieau  for  the  freedom  of  his  criticisms,  the  Mare- 
chal  de  Crequy,  interfered  with  a  speech  which  should  serve 
for  a  motto  to  every  Review  :  "  Quoi !  vous  bl&mez  Des- 
pr^aux  de  ce  qu  'il  a  critique  ti^nt  de  mauvais  Poetes !  Nous 
devrions  tons  Ten  'remercier — il  nousjsn  difera^  ou  i/s  se 
corrigeront.'*  We  shall  produce  the  following  specimens  of, 
at  least,  tolerable  poetry,  to  prove  that  our  object,  in  the 
present  iustance,  is  not  '^  nous  defaire  de  M.  Belfour/'  bat 
ihe  hope  "  qu'il  se  corrigera^^ 

llie  fourth  canto  opens  thus,  with  an  imitation  of  a  sonnet 
of  Gongora,  ^  Mr*  B.  acknowledges  in  his  notes. 

'  Again  the  sun,  bright  harbinger  of  da^f , 
Had  cast  o'er  nature  his  enlivening  ray ; — 
O'er  mountain  rude,  and  dew-besprinkled  heath. 
Brisk  gales  were  whispering,  with  perfumed  breath, — 
And  mingling  with  the  hoarse  and  solemn  sound 
-  Of  foaming  streams,  from  crag  and  cliff  around — 
The  feather'd  choir,  the  sheltering  groves  among. 
Harmonious  discord !  pour'd  their  matin  song: — 
While  May,  encircled  by  the  sprightly  hours. 
Clothed  hill  ancl  valley  with  unuumber'd  flowers : — 
When  brave  Bernardo,  with  the  lightning's  «peed. 
Impelling  his  high-mett^led  steed. 

Behind  him  left  famed  Pampeluna's  towers. — 
But  neither  matin  lay,  nor  jocund  strain, 
Nor  murmuring  stream,  nor  tlowery  plain. 
Nor  shepherd-pipe,  at  distance  heard, 
— Which  erst  so  oft  his  heart  had  cheer'd, — 
Nor  mountain  hoar,  nor  verdant  glade. 
Could  sooth  the  anxious  cares  which  on  his  boeom  preyed*' 
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The  ballad  of  the  prisoner  is  bIsO  pretty,  if  it  d&<iefTes  no 
higher  commendation.     It  follows^  in  the  same  canto. 

'  The  beams  of  mo^n  in  mddy  litttre  breat,^ 
Tbe  lark,  asoendin^,  pours  hi»  jocund  atraipy  ^ 

The  shepherd  faiodi}  their  lo^ly  cots  forsake, 
And  lead  their  flocks  excursive  o'er  the  plain  ; 

All  hearts  to  pleaf^ure  and  to  lote  incline : 

While  Ij  in  Luna'  towers,  unheeded,  pifie. 

And  mourn  departed  joys,  that  once  were  mine. 

'  Bom  in  tbe  lap  of  ease,  of  wealth  possest ; 

Honours,  renown,  and  pageantry,  and  state 
Adorn'd  life's  operiins:  scene  ; — with  beauty  blest,* 

Great  was  my  rapturei  and  serene  my  fate. 
But  soon  (he  risioa  fled  :■ — where  silence  reigns, 
Condemn'd  to  sad  captivity  and  chains^ 
Keen  is  my  anguish,  poignant  are  my  pains. 

'  Thus  reft  of  all  I  prized, — on  earth  held  dear^ 
\  Ah  !  what  do  sorrows,  what  do  tears  avail  ? 
l)eaf  to  my  plaint  the  love-lorn  swains  appear — 

No  wanderer's  stay  beguiles  ray  woe-fraught  tale : 
But  death,  I  truftt,  Will  soon  my  eyelids  close. 
In  kind  compassion  to  a  wretch's  woes,  \ 

And  in  the  grave  my  tortured  frame  depose/ 

All  Mr.  Belfo0r*8  episodes  (oninrhich  be  appears,  in  his  irr*- 
(roductiony  to  haTe  built  a  great  deal)  are  so  unaccountably 
dull  and  tiresome^  that^  uninteresting  as  is  the  main  fable,  we 
.  always  feb  ourselves  relieved  as  often  as  we  had  got  oiver  any 
of  these  impedimenta  to  its  iminterrupted  progress.  This  ia 
the  principal  (and^  it  must  be  owned^  a  very  fatal)  objection 
to  the  conduct  of  the  romance.  But  Mr.  Belfoor  is  unfor* 
tunate,  we  thihk^  even  in  tbe  conception  of  it*  We  hanre, 
from  childhood^  been  brought  up  to  rank  Orlando>  and  Ri* 
naldo,  and  the  other  Paladins  of  France,  with  Achilles'^ 
Theseus^  Hercules,  and  alt  the  inviacible  faefoeaof  every  age ; 
and,  however  ancient  the  belief,  we  can  never  be  brought  to 
allow  that  a  Spanish  knight,  to  bis  unknown,  can  have  hum* 
bled  the  p  ide  of  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne.  On  this  pohil 
we  are,  indeed,  ready  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  of  s\ay  fierce 
assailant  whatsoever ;  and,  if  he  dares  insult  us  with  the  sup^ 
position  that  Orlando  was  beaten  by  Bernardo  del  Carpio, 
lo  tell  ham  that  he  '^  lies  in  his  throat.'^  for  what  did 
Boyardo  dream,  and  Ariosto  fable  f  To  be  contradicted  by  a 
heap  of  dull  and  prosing  Spanish  ballads^  raked  up  by  tbe  in- 
dustry of  a  poet  in  the  19th  century  f  Never!  it  is  a  blasphemy 
jaot  to  be  endured^  even  the  bare  idea* 
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But,  t0  eonsider  coolly  (if  it  19  possible  to  be  cool  oh  ^  / 
a  subject  so  ialiinately  conoecied  with  ouv  dearest  interests), 
the  Spanish  romance  is,  in  itself,  wholly  unworthy  of  beings 
substituted  for  the  French  and  Italian.  There  is  something 
in  the  genuine  history  of  ttie  battle  of  Roncesvalles  (that  is, 
the  history  told  by  the  uidabitable  Archbishop Turpiu)  calcu- 
lated to  excite  all  the  heroic  and  all  the  tender  feehngs  of  our 
nature/ in  a  no  less  emioent  degree  than  the  death  of  Hector^ 
or  the  sack  of  Trey.  Luigi  Pulci,  tbe  most  absiird  and  puerile 
in  many  respects  of  all  the  Italian  romancers,  has,  in  his  exe- 
cution of  this  important  passage,  greatly  exceeded  them  all,  and 
approached,  inore  nearly  perhaps  than  any  epic  poet  of  modem 
days,  to  the  sublimity  and  pathos  of  rlomer  himself.  Set 
out  of  view  the  rbmaqtic  folly  of  supposing  a  band  of  two  or 
three  dozen  warriors  maintaining  au  unequal  contest  during 
three  days  witjb  a»  army  of  almpat  as  many  millions,  and 
selling  their  lives  with  the  slaughter  of  at  least  half  of  their 
oppressors  ;  and  what  remains  is  animating  and  affecting  to 
the  last  degree.  The  noble  speech  of  Orkudo  to  his  devoted 
compapions,  the  last  benison  of  the  holy  Archbishop  Turpin,. 
the  beautiful  touch  of  true  feetiug  which  natusally  produces 
the  hero's  execration  of  the  fatal  valley,*  the  successive  deaths 
of  the  paladins^  aU  marked  by  sotve  circumstances  of  pecu« 
liar  interest,  the  interesting  episodes  of  the  son  of  tbe  Vecchio 
ddle  Montague,  and  of  the  aSectionste  BeWwiit,  tbe  three  dis* 
tresiful  blasts.  o£  tbe  faieraV  honi,  hia  final  retreat  from  the  fields 
hii  highly  chivaltoma  aad  pathetic  address^  to  his  dying  horse^ 
tbe  awftil  soleoMiity  of  hb  last  moments,  and  of  the  nuvades 
whfcil  accompaDy  hk  death,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wild  gotfoo 
knflgery  of  daemoof  hovenag  aver  the  field  to  caick  the  souU 
of  expiring  pagans^  and  the  suycrmituaai:  peak  toUii^  from 
the  ckurch'toweF  for  dM  deaths  of  the  christian  herotft,.all 
these  are  bursts'  of  sock  tnie  poetic  spteiidor  and  digaife^  ika^ 
when  Aron»  tbe  bare  recollection  of  diem  we  turn  to  tlie  ttot 
and  spiritless  picture  of  Bernardo,  hugging  to  deadi  theiovub- 
aerable  charopiotv  ^f e  are  unaUie  to  treat  Mr.  Belfour  evea 
with  the  common  complaisance  which  he  unquestionably  de« 
;  at  our  hands.     In  this  temper  of  miiid>  we  think  it  best 


*  This  dens,  Orlftnda  raullMloD'his  fteed. 

And  loud  exclaim *d,  «*  Now  fur  onr  treacherous  fo^  X 

But  when  he  saw  hh  ajmnides  doomed  to  bieed. 

Some  tender  tean  of  kumtm  pity  roet^ 

••  Oil  vale  acourst!*'  be  cried,  "  Oh  raHe,  decreed 

For.  orphan'  suffisrings  and  tbe  widows'' woes !' 

The  latest  ages  shall  thy  name  deplore. 

And  mark  witb  blood  till  time  shall  bfifo  more  l"^ 
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4o  put  an  immedifite  period  to  our  article^  hoping  tlitic  ViK 
BeMbur  will  Ieav€  the  Spaniards  to  enjoy  their  own  MX 
•dreamd  of  Bernardo  ftnd  the  rest  of  their  visidnary  patriots 
undisturbed^  and  alfow  us  to  perseTere  in  the  morb  comfort- 
able creed  of  our  forefathers,  as  handed  down  to  tliem  from 
the  founders  of  the  French  romance. 


Art.  VII.  The  Letters  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu,  wi^ 
some  of  the  Letters  of  her  Correspondents,  rart  the 
first,  containing  her  Letters  from  an  early  A^e  to  the  Jge 
of  Twentif'three^  Published  by  Mattheze  Montagu,  Ejjf. 
m.  P.  her  "Nephew  and  Executor.  London^  Cadeli  and 
Davies,  ISOJJ.    £  vob. 

THE  amiable  and  accomplished  writer  of  these  letters  was 
<he  «  daughter  of  Matthew  Robinson,.  Esq.  of  West  IjSijtoAt 
in  Yorkshire,  of  Coveney,  Cambridgeshire,  and  of  Mount 
Morris,  in  Kent.'  She  was  bom  at  York  in  17^0,  and  in 
1743  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Montagu,  E^q.  grandsob 
of  the  first  earl  of  Sandviich. 

'  During  her  residence  in  Gambridgeshire  she  derived  great 
assistance  in  her  educatian  from  Dr.  Middleton,  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Cicero,  whom  her  graodraother  had  taken  as  a  second 
husband.  Pier  iincommoU  sensibility  and  acutcness  of  under- 
standin<;^,  as  well  as  her  extraordinary  beauty  as  a  child,  render- 
ed her  an  object  of  great  notice  and  admiration  in  the  university, 
and  Dr.  Middleton  was  in  the  habit  of  requiring  ftom  her  an 
account  of  the  learned  conversations  at  wKicb,  in  bis  society, 
she  was  frequentlv  present ;  not  admitting  of  the'exqise  of  her 
tender  age  as  a  disqaatifieation,  but  imisting  that  although  at 
the|Mreseot  time  she  could  but*  imperfectly  undetstand  their 
meaning,  she  would  in  future  derive  great  beaefit  from  the  babk 
of  attention  inculcated  by  this  practice/ 

^  Mr.  Robinson^  her  father,  who  had  married  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  was  at  this  time  a  fellow  commoner  in  die  university 
of  Cambridge.  Mrs,  Montagu  had  seven  brothers  and  two 
sisters,  who  survived  her  marriage.  Her  father  was  a  man 
of  a  polished  tastc^  and  cultivated  understanding,  but  very 
subject  to  attacks  of  hypochondria,  which  was  increased  dur« 
iug  his  residence  in  the  country,  where  he  possessed  fewer 
onportunities  for  exercbing  his  talents  for  social  conversation. 
The  brothers  as  well  aa  sisters  of  Mrs.  Montagu  seem  to 
have  evinced  a  strong  attachment  to  literary  pursuits — and 
their  domestic  circle  accordingly  often  presented  a  stru^e 
for  the  mastery  in  wit^and  argument.   Mrs.  Montagu^  earliest 
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friend  and  correspondent  was  Lady  Maif^aret  Cavendisli 
Harlsy,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edwardi  second  ear!  of 
.Oxford  and  Mortiioer.  This  lady^  who  was  born  iq  ]714, 
aod  married  in  1734^  to  William^  second  duke  of  Portland^ 
.was  ^even  years  older  than  Mrs.  Montagu. 

The  earliest  letter  in  this  collection  is  dated  Cambridge, 
April  6^  1732,  when  the  writer  wanted  nearly  six  months  of 
'completing  her  twelfth  year ;  and  the  last  letter  in  the  second 
woluipe  was  written  l^eptember  *l6/ 1744-  No  copies  of 
these  letters  were  kept  by  Mrs,  Montagu  h^rself^  but  part 
of  tbem  were  returned  during  her  life  by  the  executors  of  the 
correspondents  to  ivfaom  they  were  addressed  ;  and  the  rest 
have  been  recovered  by  the  industry  of  her  nephew  ^nd  ex« 
ecutor^  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  publication* 
None  of  the  letters  have  the  appearance  of  studied  compo- 
^tions.  They  seem'  not  to  have  been  written  with  difficulty, 
but  with  the  utmost  facility  from  the  beginning  to  the  epd. 
The  mind  of  the  writer  was  never  barren  of  ideas,  nor  se^iT 
timents,  as  fop  many  of  those  who  sit  down  to  write  letters  • 
usually  are*,  I{er  intellectiial  store  was  never  scant ;  and  her 
fancy  was  so  rich  and  various,  that  she  could  give  novelty  tp 
the  most  trite  ideas,  and  render  the  most  common-place  sub- 
jects attractive  by  new  and  beautiful  combinations.  Butj^ 
though  all  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  in  the  pjesent  col* 
lection^  were  writteu  in  a  very  early  period  of  her  life,  before 
her  mental  oowers  had  reached  that  bloom  of  mature  excel- 
lence which  they  after\vards  attained,  yet  her  vivacity  an^ 
eprightlineys  peVer  degenerate  into  wanton  or  licentious  mer- 
pmeut.  In  the  midsl  of  i^er  effusions  of  mirth  and  tier  sallies 
of  wit>  we  find  nun^erous  rt^o^arks  which  ipdicate  ^o  common 
strength  of  reflection,  apd  no  comqaon  acqui|i|itapce  with  the 
human  heart.  The  glitter  of  her  gayety  is  seldom  unac- 
companied with  the  bullion  of  phiiosopUc  thought.  Her 
mind  possessed  the  versatility  and  the  originality  of  genius, 
She  could  with  equal  felicity  of  thought  and  expression  be 
either  grave  or  gay,  either  playfully  volatile  or  solemnly  s^ 
date.  The  letters  of  some  other  women  may  manifest  as 
many  ingenious  turns,  but  it  will  b^  dif{icult  indeed  to  name 
any  female  writer,  in  whose  epistolary  compositions  we  meet 
with  mor^  marks  of  intellectual  vigour  and  discerilment*  She 
appears  with  an  intuitive  rapidity  to  have  penetrated  the  cha- 
racters of  those  who  camei  ip  her  way,  and  though  she  cen- 
sures JFolly  and  vice  wi^iout  reserve^  yet  she  always  pays  due 
liomage  to  virtue  and  to  ^lents.  l[n  her  early  letters  she  per- 
haps ihdulcek  a'propensity  to  ridicule,  and  to  find  faultj^  which 
she  woilld  not  bave  praciised  iu  a  laier  period,  when  she  had 
H  more  enferged'ktio\V'!edge  of  the  world/and  the  exercise  of 
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lier  benevokut  affections  in  the  vexations  and  donflicta  of  life  * 
had  entirely  worn  off  the  sharp  edge  of  juvenile  asperity. 
Her  mind  appears  to  have  been  highly  era  bblUshed -with  a  rich' 
atore  of  poeUcal  imagery  and  sentiment ;  and  in  many  of  the 
letters  in  the  present  volumes  there  are  specimens  of  allegorical 
painting,  which  are  highly  honourable  to  her  genius  and  taste. 
.  Wc  will  now  pass  from  general  praise  to  particular  proofs 
of  the  different  species  of  excellence  which  these  letters  pos- 
sess. Ttie  following  are  fr»m  the  first  letters  in  th^  collection^ 
and  evince  a  facility  of  diction  far  beyond  her  years.- 

*  This  Cambridge  is  the  dullest  place,  it  neither  aflbrds  any 
thing  entertaining;:  or  ridiculous  enough  to  put  into  a  letter* 
Were  it  half  so  difficult  to  find  something  to  say  as  something  to. 
write,  what  a  melancholy  ^t  of  people  should  we  be  who  love 
pratipg!' 

Mlarton; >jam.  27,  173*.  » 
'  1  liope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  ivy  respectt  to 
your  ladyship  soon,  for  though  1  am  tired  of  the  country^  to  my 
great  satisfaciion,  I  am  not  so  much  so  as  my  papa ;  he  ia  a  littlle, 
vapoured,  and  last  night,  after  two  hours  silence,  he  broke  out  into 
a  great  exdamation  against  the  country,  and  concluded  in  say« 
ing;  that  linng  in  the  country  was  sleeping  with  one's  e^  open ; 
if  he  sleeps  aH  day  I  am  sure  he  dreams  very  much  of  London. 
What  makf^s  this  place  more  dull  is,  my  brothers  are  none  of 
them  here  ;  two  of  them  went  away  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
ever  since  my  papa  has  ordered  me  to  put  a  double  quantity  of. 
saffron  in  his  tea.  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  a  word  of  this 
to  my  papa,  when  he  has  the  honour  of  seeing  you,  for  fear  he 
should  think  1  make  loo  free  with  him.'  • 

'  Horton,  Feb.  11,  IZS-K 
'  Dr.  Middleton  sends  us  word  my  papa's  acquaintance  wonder 
he  ha^  not  the  spleen  ;  but  they  would  cease  theiY  surprize  if 
they  knew  he  is  so  much  troubled  with  it^  that  his  physician 
'  cannot  prescribe  him  any  cordial  strong  enough  to  keep  up  his 
^irits.*  We  think  London  would  do  it  effectualJy,  and  I  believe 
he  will  have  recourse  to  it.  Bui  not  seeing  any  want  of  spirits 
in  me,  he  v^ill  not  be  troubled  with  my  company.  I  have  thought 
of  feigning  melancholy,  but  have  considered,  upon  mature  deli- 
beramn,  that  he  would  be  so  glad  to  find  me  silent,  as  never  to 
let  me  stir  again,  lest  I  should  return  to  my  primitive  talkative- 
ness and  impertinence.'  ^ 

-  The  following  is  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  before  the 
writer  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen ;  and  dated  Horton, 
MayM,  1734. 

*  MADAM, 

'  I  siipf)«}fc  by  this  titn%tfae  town  is  empty  enough  to  «ve  you 
kisure  to  read  a  tedious  letier  from  a  country  correspondent*    I 
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bare  fc^rne  .VritiDCf  in  compassion  to  your  gvane,  Imi 
now  I  may  be  allowed  to'  )iave  some  upon  myself;  but»  sink 
is  mv  midfortune,  I  bare  bothing  to  entertain  you  witb,  If  | 
tbouHl']jr^apb  a  sermon  upon  an  old  woman  who  died  yes^ 
terday^  you  woiild  think  it  a  dry  suliyect :  oir  if  I  tell  you  my 
papa's  dogs  have  devoured  my  young  turkies,  you  will  rather 
laugh  at  me  than  pity  ipe ;  or  should  I  give  you  an  account  oF 
<mr  bustle  about  the  election^  it  would  not  entertain  you  ex- 
tremely. I  think  I  may  tell  you,  our  pew  members  have  given 
a  ball,  and  I  am  very  glad  they  ipet  ^itb  success,  since  they  have 
made  so  good  ap  use  of  it.  I  was  too  far  distant  from  the  ball- 
to  go  to  it,  which  afflicted  me  more  than  either  the  loss  of  the 
old  won^an  or  the  turkies. 

'  I  am  surprised  that  my  answer  to  your  grace's  letter  has  never 
reached  your  hapds,  I  sent  it  immediately  to  Canterbury  by 
^he  servant  of  »  gentleman  who  dined  here,  ^nd  I  suppose  he 
ibrp^t  to  put  it  in  the  post.  I  am  reconciled  to  the  carelessDess^ 
^the  fellow,  since  it  has  procured  to  me  so  particular  a  mark. of 
your  concern.  If  my  letter  were  sensible^  what  would  be  its 
|iiortiflcation>  that,  instead  of  having  the  honour  to  kiss  your 
grace's  hands,  it  mOst  tie  confined  in  the  footman's  pocket,  with 
greasjr  gloves,  rottei^  apples,  mouldy  nuU,  a  pack  of  dirty  eardar 
and  the  only  companion  of  its  sort,  a  tender  epistle  from  bis 
aw^etheart,  **  tru  tell  Death."  Perhaps  by  its  situation  subject 
to  be  kicked  by  his  master  every  nibming,  till  at  last,  by  ill 
usage  and  rude  company,  wpm  too'jthin  for  any  other  use,  it  may 
ixiake  its  exit,  in  lijphting  a  tobacco  pipe.  I  believe  the  fellow 
who  lost  my  letter  knew  very  well  how  ready  I  should  be  to.^qp* 
ply  it  with  another,  M  am.  Madam, 

*  your  grace's  most  obedient  servant, 

S  '  ^  BLTZAaBTU    KOBINSON.' 

7%e  ne^^t  letter  is  also  to  the  Diicl^esa  of  Portlai^d^  an^ 
dated  Hortop^  November  9,  17^- 

*  JEADA]^, 

♦  I  hope*  your  p^ce  frill  have  no  more  returns  of  your  fever, 
for  thot^h  you  hlay  bear  them  with  patience,  I  cannot ;  and  I 

shall  put  on  as  musty  a  face  at  the  fei^er,  as  Miss  W coulcl 

|nake  at  my  incivility,  or  the  absence  of  Dr.  Saudys ;  to  describe 
the  faorfor  of  which,  would  require  at  least  as  tragic  a  bard  a% 
|ice  :  for  then  "  she  would  look,  good  gods !  how  she  ^ould  look!^ 

'  I  am  extremely  glad  Lady  Oxford*  has  found.so  much  benefit . 
by  the  Bath  water%;  we  talked  of  .going  to  Bath,   but  my  pap^  ' 
^s  so  well  that  it  is  laid  aside.    I  aopj  very  gU4  my  mpa  has  re- 
covered bis  health,  ox  rather  his  spirits,  for  that  was  all  he  waBt« 
f  d  ;  but  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  he  ha^  go(ie  to  Bath 

'  —  ■*..'  I    ■ 

W<i^^^  ■■■■■•  ^    ■  ■      ^     , 
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Ant,  to  have  attributed  hit  cuic  to  that  circumstancft.  One  oom* 
mon  objeetion  t*  the  country  it»  one  ieet  do  feces  bvt  thoie  of 
Ana's  own  fkmiiy  ;  but  my  papa  thinks  he  has  found  a  remedy 
fi>r  that,  by  teaching  me  to  draw ;  but  then  he  husbands  these 
faces  in  so  cruel  a  manner,  that  he  brings  me  sometimes  a  nose« 
sometimes  an  eye  at  a  time  ;  but  on  the  king's  birtb-^ay,  as  it 
was  a  festival,  he  brought  me  out  a  whole  face  with  its  mouth 
wide  open.  If  I  could  draw  well  enough,  t  would  send  Mi#p  W« 
her  own  musty  face.  I  am  sorrv  Le  Brun  has  not  seen  it«  that 
he  might  ha?e  put  it  in  his  book  of  drawings  among  the  faces 
that  express  the  several  passions;  but  he  has  upoe  that  express 
mustiuess. 

*  Your  grace  de^red  me  to  send  you  some  verses.  I  h^ve  not 
beard  so  much  as  a  rhyme  lately,  and  I  believe  the  Musf s  hf ve 
all  got  agues  in  this  country;  but  I  buve  enclosed  you  the  fol- 
lowing siiffinions>  which  we  sent  to  an  old  bachelor,  who  is  very» 
much  our  bumble  servant,,  and  would  die,  but  not  dance  for  ua; 
but  being  once  in  great  necessity  ibr  partners,  we  tbougl^t  hanii 
better  than  an  elbow  chair,  and  compdled  him  to  come  by  thia 
rammonsy  which  pleased  me  extremely,  as  I  heUeve  it  was  tbi^ 
first  time  he  ever  found  the  power  of  the  fair  se^.  I  must  bt^ 
pardon  of  your  grace  for  sending  any  thing  so  trifling.  MjF 
papa  and  mamma  desire  their  best  respects  to  your  grace.  T0 
make  room  for  other  nonsense,  I  must  conclude  my  own.  ap4 
only  beg  your  grace  to  believe  me,  ^  Madam, 

*  your  mc»st  obedient  humble  s^rrantp 
*  Eluabeto  Bobihsom/ 
^  Kent,  To  J.  B.  Esq. 

*  Whereas*  coipplaint  has  been  made  to  us,  commissioners  ofher 
n^ajesty's  balls,  hops,  aMcmblies,  &c.  for  the  county  af^resaid^ 
that  several  able  and  expert  men,  brought  up  and  instructed  in 
the  art  or  mystery  of  dancing,  have  and  daily  do  refuse,  though 
pflen  thereunto  requested,  to  be  retained  and  exercise^  in  the 
aforesaid  art  or  mystery,  to  the  occasion  of  great  scarcity  of  good 
dancers  in  these  parts,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  gallantry 
and  good  manners  in  that  case  made  and  provided ;  and  where- 
as, we  are  likewise  crediblv  informed  that  you,  J.  B.  Esq.  though 

educated  in  the  said  art,  by  that  celebrated  master Lally, 

senior,  are  one  of  (he  most  notorious  offenders  in  this  point,  these' 
are>  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  fair  sex,,  to  require  yoUf  the  said 
J.  B.  Esq.  personally  to  be  and  to  appear  before  us  at  our  meet-i 
hig  holden  this  day  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Ball,*  in  the  parish 
of  Horton,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  one  in  the  forenoon,  to  finswer  to  such  matters  as  #hall  be 
objected  against  you,  concerning  the  aforesaid  refusi^U  and. 
pontempt  of  our  jurisdiction  and  authority  ;  and  to  bring  with 
^ovk  your  dancing  sboea>,  la^d  ^aistcoati  and  white  gloves.    Ad<1 
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liereof  fail  not,  under  peril  of  our  frown,  and  of  being  from 
benceforth  deemed  and  accounted  au  old  bachelor.  Given  unde^ 
our  hands  and  seaU  this  eighth  day  of  October,  1734,  to  wfiich 
we  all  set  our  hands/' 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  to  the  Duchess^  of 
Ponlandy  dated  Horton,  Dec.  1738>  when  Mrs.  M.  had 
reached  the  age  of  18.  It  exhibits  at  the  same  time  a  spe- 
cimea  of  her  turn  for  reflection  and  for  ridicule. 

'  I  arrived  at  Mount  Morris  rather  more  fond  of  society  than 
aolitode.  1  thought  it  no  very  agreeable  cl)^nge  of  scene  from 
Handel  and  GafTarelli,  to  woudlarkn  and  nightingales  ;  it  aeefns 
to  me  to  be  something  like  the  different  seasons  of  youth  and 
age;  first,  noise  and  public  shew,  and  then,  after  being  con* 
Yinced  that  is  vanity,  retirement  to  shades  and  solitude,  which 
we  soon  find  to  be  vexation  of  spirit.  I  think  Solomon  was  in 
the  wrong  when  he  said  all  was  vanity  andt  vexation  of  spirit, 
be  ought  to  have  said  all  was  vanity  or  vexation  of  spirit ;  for 
the  one  succeeds  (he  other,  as  darkness  doesMight,  and  especially 
in  the  women ;  the  young  maid  is  all  vanity,  and  the  ol<jl  one  all 
vexation.  The  same  cheek  which  whfen  blooming  was  (he  wo* 
inan's  vanity,  when  wrinkled  becomes  her  vexation ;  but  every 
thing  has  its  use ;  were  it  not  for  wrinkles,  what  prndent  maxims 
•hould  we  not  lose  which  now  instruct  us  ?  what  scandal,  which  ' 
diverts  us  ?  for  old  maids  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  shew  their  own 
prudence  and  other  people's  follies.  You  see  how  sententious  I 
am  grown  only  by  a  fortnight's  retirement  from  the  world. 
When  the  world  has  left  me  I  shall  speak  only  in  proverbs,  for 
if  these  things  are  done  in  a  green  tree  what  shaJl  he  done  in  a 
dry?  Sir  F.  D — — 's  sister  is  to  be  married  to  Sir  R — t  A — u, 
a  baronet  of  our  country ;  if  the  size  of  hi^  estate  bore  any 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  his  carcass,  he  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  matches  in  England,  but  unhappily  for  her  the  first  i^ 
as  remarkably  small  as  the  other  is  large ;  so  all  she  is  to  get  for 
six  thousand  pounds  is  a  fat  man,  a  lean  estate,  and  a  trumpery 
title.  Indeed  a  lady  may  make  her  lover  languish  till  he  is  of 
the  size  she  most  likes ;  if  she  should  waste  him  an  ell  in  cir- 
cumference, he  would  be  almost  as  slim  a  man  as  Sir  John 

C fU,     At  present  you  would  take  him  for  a  descendant  of 

Gog  and  Magog.  As  it  is  not  now  the  fashion  for  men  to  die  for 
love,  the  only  thing  a  woman  can  do,  to  give  herself  a  reputation, 
is  to  bring  a^  man  into  a-  consumption.     What  triumph  then 

must  attend  the  lady  who  reduces  SirR.  A- to  asses  milk  ! 

Queen  Omphale  made  Hercules  spin,  but  greater  glory  waits 
the  lady  who  makes  Sir  A lean/ 

The  followitJg  is  from  a  letter  written  in  the  same  year, 
and  exhibits  a  aeriousneas  of  thought,  which^  in  her,  waa 
bl^iuled  with  singular  playfulness  ^f  (li9{>ositiQU«    The  ku<9W 
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being  is  bodi  reflectife  and  social,  and,  in  soeh  a  oompomid, 
wisdom  is  never  incompatible  with  merriment. 

'  Between  the  periods  of  birth  and  burial  I  would  fain  insert  a 
little  happiness,  a  little  pleasure,  a*  little  peace :  to-day  is  ours» 
yesterday  is  past,  an^  to-morrow  may  never  oome.  I  wonder 
people  can  so  mych  forget  deatb>  when  all  we  see  before  us  is  hot 
succession  ;  aoinute  succeeds  to  minute,  season  to  season,  wmaier 
dies  as  winter  comes.  The  dial  marks  the  change  of  hour,  every 
night  bring*  deatb*hke  sleep,  and  morning  seems  a  resurrection  ; 
yet  while  all  changes  and  decays,  we  expect  no  alteration :  onapc 
to  live,  unready  to  die^  we  lose  the  present  and  seek  the  future^ 
ask  much  for  what  we  have  not,  thank  Providence  but  little  for 
what  we  have ;  our  youth  has  no  joy,  our  middle  age  no  quiet, 
•OUT  old  age  no  ease,  no  indulgence ;  ceremony  is  the  tyrant  of 
this  day,  fashion  of  the  other,  businesa  of  th!^  nexU  Little  is 
allowed  to  freedom,  happiness,  and  contemplation,  the  adoratipu 
of  our  Creator,  the  admiration  of  his  works,  and  the  inspecliott 
pf  ourselves*' 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freih.d^.dated  1741,  talking  of 
pnairimony,  Mrs.  Montagu  says^ 

'  T  am  not  going  to  set  sail  yet ;  the  ocean  of  fortune  ts  rough,  the  ' 
bark  of  fortune  light,  the  prosperous  gale  uncertain,  but  the 
pilot  must  be  smooth,  steady,  and  constant,  patient  in  the  stormr, 
moderate  and  careful  in  tbe  sunshine,  and  easy  in  the  turns  of 
^he  wind,  and  changes  of  the  times.  Guess  if  these  things  be 
easily  found;  and  without  such  a  guide,  can  I  avoid  the  gulph  of 
misfortune,  the  barking  of  envy,  the  deceits  of  the  Syrens,  and 
the  hypocrisy  of  Proteus  ?  So  I  wait  on  shore,  scarce  looking  to- 
wards this  land  of  promise,  so  few  I  find  with  whom  I  would  risk 
the  voyage.' 

In  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  of  the  same  year, 
Mrs.  M.  writes, 

'  It  is  happy  to  be  able  to  approach  and  magnify  the  objects  of 
oar  wifth ;  but,  for  the  dark  land  of  fear,  I  love  to  set  it  at  a 
distance.  There  is  a  valley  between  us  and  the  horizon  of  hope  ; 
such  is  the  general  prospect  of  life.  Hope  is  a  fine  painter;  it 
makes  objects  bigger  and  fairer  than  the  reality  ;  tor  the  easy 
luxurious  imagiualion  it  paints  fair  scenes  of  pleasure ;  to  the 
covetous  mind  it  promises  much  riches ;  and  that  which  its  na- 
ture never  can  feel,  satiety  of  ^ealth.  To  the  ambitious,  it  prO' 
raises  power,  honour,  and  renown,  and  happy  sway  in  the  great 
realm  of  fame;  to  a  mortal  body  it  promises  eternal  remem* 
brsDce;  vain  thought !  But  this  hope  ci^  feet)  the  wandering  . 
fancy  with  all  variety  of  vision ;' — 

Tt«  fol  lowing,  on  9  prosing  preacher,  is  expfe88ediB4i^naa-| 
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per  vAiA  Shakspeare  himielf  would  not  pfobably  li«ve  dii- 
dained  on  a  similar  oceaaion. 

«  It  Mr.  S|iintext  had  not  been  somewhat  tedious  to-day  I  had 
wrote  to  her ;  bnt|  poor  man,  he  is  a  |*ood  while  explaining  anj 
thing,  and  one  must  wait  till  he  has  overtaken  his  meaning,  to 
whidi  he  has  not  a  direct  road,  nor  a  swift  pace ;  if  he  finds  it 
at  last  it  Is  weU,  if  not,  he  calls  for  it  again  the  next  tSonda  j  : 
aovM  orators  are  praised  for  moving  the  passions,  but  our  good 
man  is  exoellent  for  laying  them  asleep.  With  him  the  troubled 
in  spirit  sleep,  and  the  wrathfhl  slumber ;  there  is  not  that  tnr** 
bulent  mind  that  he  K»nno|  quiet ;  he  is  admirable  against  per- 
turbation.' 

The  apology  of  Mrs.  M.  for  the  despondmg  torn  of  Ci- 
ceTO*8  mind^  is  not  such  as  every  literary  woman  wocdd  hav6 
made. 

'  Tully  had  not,  in  %is  misfortunes,  a  reliance  on  any  imme* 
diate  Providence  as  we  have,  nor  90  absolute  a  belief  of  a  future 
nfe.  His  own  prudence,  and  happy  opportunity  to  act  in,  was 
all  he  had  to  trust  to ;  if  these  failed  him,  his  hopes  were  over* 
thrown,  and  himself  entirely  discomposed ;  a  stranger  to  that 
heavenly  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  and  doubtful  of 
that  life  where  those  that  mourn  here  shall  be  comforted/ 

In  the  commencement  of  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Port-  ^ 
land,  in   174 1 9  y^'e  find  the  following  effusion  of  a  reflective 
and  sensitive  mind : 

*  I  find,  my  dear  lady  dQchess«  the  thorn  of  care  is  grafted  on 
the  tree  of  life  ;  it  growa  on  every  part  of  existence ;  our  child* 
bood  is  fearful,  and  our  maturer  age  is  anxious ;  nor  does  for* 
tune  present  us  with  a  gift  of  which  care  has  not  the  charge. 
Your  verse  says  true  and  well,  but  there  are  evils  which  our  biest 
endeavours  cannot  prevent  or  cure,  and  such  is  that  of  foreboding 
care;  we  cannot  shut  our  thoughts,  like  other  visitors,  because 
th^y  are  troublesome  and  importune.  How  shall  our  mind  teU 
lear  it  is  not  at  home  ?  or  anxiety  that  it  cannot  be  spoken  with  ? 
ITie  most  we  can  do  is  to  be  indifferent  to  trifles,  and  ea^y  with 
ordinary  accidents  ;  but  surely  there  are  concerns  that  will  touch 
every  tender  and  sensibly  hea^t,  even  to  a  degree  of  pain  and 
soreness,* 

Tbere  19  somethmg  of  Sl^f^kspeariau  bumour^and  point  n 
Ae  following : 

*  I  have  swallowed  the  weight  of  an  apothecary  ia  medicine ; 
all  the  tribe  of  pills,  beginning  from  the  mighty  bolus,  powders 
of  all  tastes,  electuaries  of  all  consistencies,  juleps  of  all  kinds  ; 
a^  what  (  ^f»  Um  tettw*  e^sept  nme  p^  ent  amMew  crfid^. 
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\q^%  I  don't  know;  I  have  leanit  to  bear  my  iofilnniitie^,  and  not 
to  trust  to  physicians  for  tbe'curing  them/ 

Wfaat  good  sense  and  diacrimination  in  the  next  renark ! 
Tlie  countess  of  T. 

*  it  in  high  humour,  raiUi^  the  absent,  frets  at  the  present,  and» 
ID  short,  is  quite  uofauppy  through  the  abundance  of  her  wits 
people  who  in  good  iortanc  contrive  to  be  miserable,  are  as 
,  much  too  exquisite  in  their  senses  as  those  to  whom  a  rose  is  too 
sweet,  or  fine  musk  too  shrill }  from  this  elegant  sense  of  thiogiy 
oh  reason,  preserve  us !' 

Mrs.  Montagn  has  drawn  a  happy  distinction  between 
friendship  and  love  in  the  following :    * 

*  Th^  presence  of  a  friend  is  delightfd,  their  absence  sup- 
pof  table  }  delicacy  without  jealousy,  and  tenderness  without 
weakness,  transports  without  madness,  and  pleasure  without 
satiety,  yio  fear  that  caprice  should  destroy  what  reason  esta- 
Ujshe4  ;  but  even  time,  which  perfects  friendship,  destroys  lov^/ 

The  sprightliness  of  Mrs«'M.  is  offien  exhibited  in  compaoj 
with  great  acuteness  of  remark. 

/ 1  tike  an  owl  very  often  betlar  than  an  alderman ;  a  spaniel 
better  than  a  courtier ;  and  a  houtfd  is  more  sagacious  than  m 
fox-hunter;  for  the  foxhtinter  is  only  the  follower  of  another 
creature's  instinct,  and  is  but  a  second  instrument  in  the  im- 
portant affair  of  killing  a  fox/ 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freind  Mrs*  M.  writes, 

*  Why  should  you  rather  advise  me  to  embark  upon  the  se« 
of  fortune  in  »  wherry  than  in  a  ship  ?  Are  not  shaHows  as  dan« 
gerous  as  galphs?  Do  not  the  sails,  blown  by  the  gale  of  pros- 
perity, better  stem  tte  tide  of  the  Unes  than  the  lilt4e  boat  thiC 
depends  wpow  tkut  reflw  of  »litile  stream  >  The  rich  freight  hes 
as  secorety  at  anchor  wh»le  the  small  fisbinfi^boat  is  forced  to 
put  out  in  stormy  wtatbcs,  b«i4Ged  al  by*  the  Cbarybdis  of  power^ 
and  perhaps  swallowsd  by  the  Scylla  ^\vw.  The  lofty  cedar  is 
•nly  shook  l^  the  storms  of  heaven^;  the  ivy  is  trod  by  every 
passenger.  Perhaps  I  am  a  Babelist^and  wouk^  buila  to  my 
eonfusion ;  but  at  pvescnfrS  <>wa,  if  I  am  to  be  bound  to  a  vessel, 
i  wish'  it  may  be  a  fisaC  rmie^  I  have  no  schemes  at  present  im 
ny  head,  but  be  assured  thev  will  always  be  consistent  as  much 
with  private  happiness  as  pttblic  opuMon^  I  shall  wear  no  jewel 
at  Bay  heaA  whose  intrinsic  value  doss  noi  far  exceed  the  mM  it 
i«  set  in;  for  mereen»ry  as  what  I  have  said  may  appear,  f  sbaU 
ever  thhdc  wisdom^  is  better  tbao  gold,  ye%  than  much  fine 
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Mrs.  M/s  description  of  an  epicure  is  like  tlie  rest  of  neir 
cliaracteristic  portraitures,  very  lively  and  forcible. 

*  We  this  day  had  an  epicure  to  dine  with  rfs,  who  talked  8# 
much  of  eating,  that  his  conversation  gave  me  a  dinner.  The 
gentleman  was  jast  come  from  abroa^,  and  declared  he  ibougfat 
nothing  be  had  met  with  iiT  travelling  equal  to  a  haunch  of 
English  venison  ;  and  that  for  bis  part  he  preferred  "England  to 
any  other  country,  because  eatables  of  all  aorUr  were  here  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  He  was  so' loquacious  and  so  voracious  i4 
was  impossible  to  determine  whether  he  eat  or  talked  most,  but 
for  two  hours  his  unwearied  employment  was  the  praise  and 
practice  of  eating.  Tliere  was  not  a  proverb  which  tended  to 
this  darling  subject  that  he^  did  not  repeat ;  but  though  he 
practises  gluttony  himself,  he  preaches  abstinence  to  his  family. 
One  should  imagine  the  daughters  of  an  epicure  would  be  better 
fed  than  taught,  but  that  is  not  the  case  here  ;  he  prescribes  lean 
meat  and  water^  while  be  drinks  wine  and  eats  of  the  fat  of  the 
laud.'       . 

The  following  miscellaneous  extracts  from  different  letters, 
«re  very  characteristic  of  the  good  sense,  penetration,  and  vi- 
vacity of  the  writer. 

'  Riches  and  titles,  with  a  little  good  opinion  mixed  up  with 
flattery,  and  shook  together  once  a  day,  will  cure  the  most  stub- 
born fit  of  humility.' 

*  Vanity  is  apt  to  seek  the  admirer  rather  than  the  friend,  not 
considering  that  the  passion  of  love  may,  btit  the  affection  of  es^ 
teem  can  never,  degenerate  to  dislike.  I  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
clude love,  but  I  mean  to  guard  against  th«  fondness  that  arises 
from  personal  advantages.  This  may  be  distinguished  from  the' 
consent  of  tho  mind  to  a  joint  admiration  of  the  virtues  and 
beauties  of  a  mistress ;  for  though  they  both  pretend  alrke  the 
admiration  of  the  united  qualifications,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  rc" 
collect  whether  the  eyes  did  not  choose  for  the  mind.  I  bare 
known  many  men  see  all  the  cardinal  virtues  in  a  good  com- 
plexion, and  every  ornament  of  a  character  in  a  pair  of  fine  eyes, 
and  they  have  married  these  perfections,  which,  perhaps,  might 
thine  and  bloom  a  twelvemonth,  asid  then,  alas !  it  appeared 
these  fair  characters  were  only  written  in  White  and' red/ 

'  When  1  was  last  in  town  I  passed  great  part  of  my  time  with 
Mrs.  Freind.  1  found  her  surrounded  by  her  husband's  rela- 
tions, and  bad  like  to  have  made  some  unhappy  jest  upon  a  ghost 
in  cherry  colour,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  cousin.  I  was  not  so 
uneasy  about  that,  because  I  could  philosophically  have  prov- 
ed that  without  fksh  and  blood  there^  caia  be  no  kindred,  and 
this  poor  creature  b^d  hardly  any  of  either.  Mr.  B— »— •'» 
wife  too  was  there,  and  put  out  her  strength  to  be  witty,  ami  in 
short  showed  such  a  brilliant  genius,  that  I  turned  about  aad 
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asked  irho  it  was  that  was  so  willins^  to  be  ingenious :  for  she  had 
endeavoured  to  go  off  two  or  three  times,  but  had  unhappify 
flashed  in  the  pan.' 

*  As  for  the  tawdry  human  butterflies,  they  are  not  Worth  study- 
ing; for  no  microscope  has  yet  been  invented  to  discover  tfteir 
brains;  and  the  object  is  too  minute^  I  fear,  ever  to, be  rendered 
visible/  ^ 

How  exactly  is  a  witticism  6(  Mrs.  M.  on  some  fmitles* 
enterprise  in  her  time  applicable  to  the  vanity  of  a  recent  ex- 
pedition,  ^  I  liope  the  next  expedition  will  be  niackarel  sea* 
aon,  and  then  we  sliall  take  aouiething/  That  compound  of 
oddity,  affectation,  and  folly  which  is  ofteA  found  in  those 
who  pass  under  the  denomination  of  pretty  women,  bn* 
seldom  been  hit  off  better  than  in  the  following: 

*  If  any  one  wishes  to  assume  that  character,  they  have  only 
to  pervert  their  sense,  distort  their  faces,  disjoint  their  limbv, 
mince  their  phrases,  and  lisp  their  wordx,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Grimaces,  trite  sentences,  affected  civility,  forced  jrayety,  and 
an  imitation  of  good  nature,  complete  the  character/'  '  Reesoft^ 
determines  our  arguments,  but  passion  governs  our  actions.' 

Ill  1741  Mrs.  M.  writes  to  her  sister— 

*  I  think  it  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  M.  that  you  have  given  hioi  a 
little  respite  from  danciogjn  this  hot  weather:  really  you  are  a 
bad  economist  to  waste  lovers  at  that  rate.  Why  you  would  wear 
a  thin  man  to  the  booe  in  a  week,  and  a  fat  man  would  distill  m 
if  he  were  in  an  alembic ;  and^  let  me  tell  you,  a  beau  might 
make  a  sort  of  puppy -dog  water  very  good  for  the  complexioo/ 

Erasmus  himself  could  not  have  written  a  more  elegant  and 
well-turned  encomium  on  vanity,  than  we  find  in  one  of  Mrs. 
M/s  letters  to  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Freind. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  livo  in  such  a  state  of  indiflference  as  not 
.to  love  and  admire  somebody,  and  who  should  it  be  but  one^s 
dear  inseparable  self }  Af^er  all,  how  transporting  are  the  plea- 
sures of  vanity  !  It  is  the  mihor  that  reflects  one's  image  back 
with  more  than  ori^nat  oharmsi  Narcissus,  indeed,  fell  in  love 
with  his  person  reflected  by  a  silver  stream,  but  then  it  seems  the 
youth  was  handsome ;  but  vanity  is  a  complainant  representative, 
«that  asks  no  native  beauty  in  the  object,  but  can  render  defor- 
mity itseff  agreeable  to  the  self-beholder.  Vanity  acts  the  part 
of  every  kind  of  speculum;  it  lessens  the  defects,  magnifies  the 
beauty,  and  multiplies  the  merits,  if  the  severe  brow  of  wisdom 
repels  thy  airy  phantoms,  bow  wekome  art  thou  still  to  the  empty- 
bead  and  vacant  heart,  thou  divine  artiflcer  of  human  happiness  I 
Vanity  is  a  inoral  mason,  that  of  dirt'  and  straw  can  build  a 
palace  wall ;  and  from  the  worst  materials  raise  the  most  superb 
architecture.  Who  would  rob  frail  human  nature  of  this  great 
support  ff 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  moral  instructkni  iii  the  Kstt 
extract^  whicb^  though  comiiiony  is  by  no  meaoB  tommoa^ 
pl^ce  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  expressed. 

*  The  mind  no  mor^  than  the  hodj  can  be  sustained  by  tfa^ 
feed  taken  yesterday,  or  promised  for  *to>morrow.  Every  day 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  period  apart :  some  virtue  should  be 
exercised,  some  knowledge  improved,  and  the  value  of  happiness 
well  undei^tood ;  some  pleasure  comprehended  in  it  ^  some  duty 
to  o«rselyes  or  others  tnust  be  infringed  if  any  of  these  things  art! 
neglected.  Many  look  upon  the  present  day  as  only  the  day 
befoiv  to-morrow,  and  wear  it  out  with  a  weary  impatience  of  its 
length.  I  pity  these  people  who  are  ever  in  pursuit,  but  never 
in  possession ;  and  I  think  their  happiness  must  arrive  as  we  date 
our  proinises  to  children,  when  two  to-morrows  cortie  feogether/  * 

The  following  tboogtit  may  not  be  new;  but  we  have 
i&cfver  seen  it  so  forcibly  eipressed : 

'  I  wish  we  were  as  much  afraid  of  unbendirig  the  mind  as  we 
are  6(  relaxing  our  nerves.  I  should  as  soon  be  afraid  of  stretch* 
ing  a  glove  til)  it  was  too  strait,  as  of  making  the  understaoding 
and  capacity  narrow  by  extending  it  to  things  of  a  large  com-^ 
prehension ;  yet  this  is  a  common  notion/ 

Whoever  described  tber  natore  and  the  effect  of  happ^ 

society  with  so  much  elegaUce  as  this  incomparable  woman  i 

to  whose  tran^endent  genius  it  gives  us  singularpleasure  to  pay 

the  bomrge  it  deserves.    '  Her's  is  the  distaff  that  spins  th^l 

,  golden  thread  as  well  as  the  scissors  that  cut  it.' 

A  letter  to  the  Dudhess  of  Portland,  dated  Jan..  15,  174i-2> 
has  the  following  eloquent  passagt^ : 

*  For  all  Ihe  good  things  you  do,  no  heart  does  better  thank 
you  than  mine,  and,  let  me  tell  your  grace,  there  is  nothing  be* 
longs  to  me  so  good  as  my  heart.  As  for  being  the  guest  of  my 
bead,  and  the  chief  image  of  my  fancy,  'tis  true  you  are  so« 
Imt  the  place  and  the  company  there  are  unworthy  cf  you ;  en* 
throned  in  my  brain  sits  many  a  prejudice  triumphant,  much 
space  entirely  void,  a  desolate  waste :  some  corners  stu&d  with 
lumber,  and  Uttered  with  uusorted  matter ;  things  bv  haste  mis* 
shapen>  by  idlemembry  deformed,  bv  ignorance  darkened,  or 
by  error  and  folly  strangely  disguised ;  reason  deposed  by  will, 
judgment  manacled  in  the  bonds  pf  prejudice^  reflection  busied 
about  trifles,  fsncy  running  wild,  observation  looking  through 
false  <Hrfours,  aild  confounding  ai&d  mistaking  objects^  discretioo 
sitting  idle,  becaute  reason's  comparative  rule  and  balance  are 
taken  fhrns  her,  imd  whim  is  doing  all  the  business,  while  chance 
is  sending  her  on  a  fool's  errand.  But  my  heart,  I  can  boast,  is 
fitter  for  your  reception ;  it  is  filled  wi A  fair  affections,  love  and 
gratitude  wait  on  you,  esteem  holds  you  fast,  regard  will  never 
part  v^ith  you»  tenderness  watches  you,  fidelity,  and  even^^ honest 
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flower  i«  feady  td  feerre  yon,  the  pauions  are  all  under  the  ^ntle 
^way  of  frlendahitoi  Many  i^eats  in^  heart  has  n6t  admitted  ; 
sucn  as  are  there  ao  it  honour,  and  a  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance has  preceded  tlUfir  admittance :  they  were  isvited  in  hy  its 
best  virtues,  they  passed  through  the  examination- of  severity, 
nay,  even  answered  som<f  ^estions  of  suspicion  that  inquired  of 
Aieir  constancy  and  sincerity,  but  now  they  are  delivered  over 
to  the  keeping  of  constant  fkith  and  love }  for  doubt  neter  visits 
the  friend  entered^  but  only  examines  such  as  would  come  in^ 
lest  the  way  should  be  too  common.  There  afe  maoy  vrays  into 
toy  hearty  and  but  one  out»  which  is  to  be  forced  but  by  outrageotfi 
injury,  or  breach  of  trust  reposed.' 

The  allegorical  |wintuig»  in  die  hext  sentence^  b  pleasing 
and  appropriate. 

*  In  our  youth  gentle  expectation  ttiA  kind  hope,  like  soft  zc* 
phyrs^  fan  our  minds,  but  fear  often  waters  our  tender  Irishes 
mWb  sad  tears:  in  the  maturer  seasons  oflife  passions  groW 
•trong  and  violent^  though  roore'constant ;  in  the  decline  appears 
melancholy  decay ;  softness  and  strength  ^ne  off,  while  dismal 
^ge  brings  despair  of  amendment,  and  makes  the  pleasure  of  youth 
and  profit  of  the  riper  age  forgotten  ;  unpleasant,  unprofitable,  un^ 
comfortable,  dark  and  dreary  in  itself,  an  enemy  to  every  thing 
in  nature^  churiisji  and  unkind,  it  castt  no  benevolent  l)eanis^  but 
blows  rude  and  biting  blasts.' 

Hope  has  often  employed  the  pen  of  poets,  nitOralists,  and 
divinesy  but  die  agency  of  hope  has  ieldom  been  delineated 
tvith  more  force  and  truth  thtn  by  Mrs.  Montagu. 

'  Hope  is  a  vagrant  that  prefers  beffging  finom  place  tp  pfau:e, 
and  gathering  morseh,  to  living  at  home  on  fair  means  with 
cont^t;  it  isa  vagabonid  without  an  hofiest  calling  or  an  abiding 
place;  it  cheats  us  of  the  present  good,  and  m^es  beggars  of 
those  fortune  has  made  princes.  What  have  we,  who  are  here 
but  for  to-day,  to  do  with  the  eternal  promises  fbr  to-morrow  ^ 
Get  thee  goife  firom  me,  tbou  restless  guest,  that  cannot  live  with 
content  upon  possession!  leave  me  content  for  my  ^mpaniooi 
and  I  will  not  ask  thee  to  eome  as  a  flatterer;  talw  fear  akmf 
with  thee,  as  fanciful  a  creature  as  thyself,  who  destroys  what  ia 
teal  with  a  more  painful  deceit  than  thou  buildest  what  is  but 
imaginary ;  each  are. equally  enemies  to  content.  I  hare  more 
compassion  for  those  who  fear  to  be  miserable,  than  fbr  such  aa 
are  impatient  to  be  happy;  examples  of  misery  are  to  he  Mi 
with,  but  of  absolute  happiness  none ;  such  as  have  overcome 
those  intruders  of  quiet,  nope  and  fear,  are  the  nearest  to  happi- 
neas ;  they  have  reached  content.' 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  to  die  Ducheas  of 
Portland;  and  may  serve  in  soofe  measure  as  an  apology  for 
CaiT.  Rev.  Vol.  18,  Nmember,  ?80e.,,,,^G(^gle 
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tjipse  reviewers^  Avho  arc  not  prone  to  panegyrize  authors  who 
»re  destitute  of  brains*  'A  commended  fool  is  that  offen* 
sivje  compound,  a  s%v  eet  and  a  stiuk/  / 

•  .The  neiKt  passage  which  we  shall  produce  is  very  sprightly 
and  eloquent. 

*  In  folly's  cap  ptill  laughs  the  bubhic  joy."  *  Wisdom's  cup  is 
«rten  dashM  ^tth  sorrow,  but  the  nepenthe  of  stupidity  is  the 
offly  medicine*  of  life  ;  fools  neither  are  troubled  with  fear  nor 
df>iibt .  What  did  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  man  teach  him  ? 
Verily,  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit !  A  painful  les- 
son fools  will  never  learn,  for  they  are  of  all  vanities  roost  vain. 
And  there  is  not  so  sweet  a  companion  as  ihat  same  vanity: 
when  we  go  into  the  world  it  leads  us  by  the  hand,  if  we  retire  ' 
from  it,  it  follows  us  ;  it  meets  us  at  court,  and  finds  us  in  tho 
country ;  commends  the  hero  that  gains  tht  world,  and  the  phi- 
losopher that  forsakes  it;  praises  the  luxury  o(  the  prodigal, 
and  the  prudence  of  the  ^nunout» ;  feasts  with  Uie  voluptuous, 
fasts  with  the  abstemious;  sits  on  the  pen  of  the  author,  and  visits 
the  paper  of  the  critic;  reads  dedications,  and  writes  them; 
makes  court  to  superior?,  receives  homage  of  inferiors ;  in  short, 
it  is  useful,  it  is  agreeable,  and  the  very  thing  needful  to  happN 
pess.  Had  Solomon  felt  some  inward  vanity,  sweet  sounds  bad 
been  ever  in  bis  ears  without  the  voices  of  men-singers,  or  women- 
singers  ;  he  bad  not  then  said  of  laughter,  what  is  it }  and  of 
mirth,  what  doth  it  ?  Vanity,  and  a  ^ooa  8et  of  teeth,  would  have 
taught  him  the  ends  and  purposes  of  laughing^'  &c.icc. 

The  commencement  of  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Port- 
land;, dated  Nov.  28»  \742,  is  Wry  beautiful. — 

'  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  not  received  all  the  letters  yotir  grace 
bas  been  so  good  as  to  write  to  me ;  Fate  received  them  into  her 
left  hand,  and  I  am  deprived  of  them.  I  am  glad  to  hear  your 
spirits  are  better ;  may  circl'mg  joys  dance  round  your  fire- 
side, 1 

With  sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides  I 

for  life  is  too  short  to  allov^  for  melancholy  fears  and  intruding 
cares,  wfiich  are  apt  to  fill  up  the  youth  fur  time,  when  we  are 
fittest  for  happiness.  Age  will  bring  its  solemn  train  of  woe ;  let 
ns  therefore*  admit  all  youth's  gay  company,  smiling  joy,  cheer- 
ful mii-th,  and  h^ppy  hope;  life's  early  hours  come  dancing  along 
with  their  fair  partner  pleasure,  but  in  the  evening  of  our  day 
thertread  a  heavy  measure,  dragging  after  them  weak  infiruiky 
and  sad  regret, 

'  Expence,  and  af^er  thought,  and  idle  care. 
And  doubts  of  motley  hue,  and  dark  despair/ 
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What  a  fund  of  instnictioa  b  there  in  the  following  re« 
marks !  ^ 

'Those  who  endeavour  to  recoocile  the  good  wife  with  the 
reputation  of  a  beauty,  a  toast,  a  wit,  and  I  know  not  wbati 
have  the  art  of  bringing;  together  things  in  their  nature  con- 
trary/ '  If  our  spirit  of  love  once  gets  out  of  the  ark,  like  Noah's 
dove,  it  find)i  no  resting-place;  our  family  and  friends  are  those 
from  whom  we  must  expect  happiness;  the  rest  is  ^  raree-show/ 

How  beautiful;  and  how  just  is  the  observation^  that 

'  exalted  and  refined  sentiments  do  sometimes  grea^  things ;  but 
natural  affection  is  always  present,  an'd  therefore  the  life  of  the  pa- 
rent is  always  of  infinite  consequence  to  the  tnfaot,  since  no  one 
ca«i  take  th«  place  of  a  Anther;  tht'teHdernm  that  Uvts  m  kef, 
fmut  dU  with  her,' 

'  It  is  of  great  consequence  to  a  woman  to  keep^o^  all  disa- 
greeable mann^,  for  the  world  does  not  mind  our  intrinsic  worth 
ao  much  as  the  fashion  of  us,  and  will  not  easily  forgive  our  not 
pleasing.  Tlie  men  suffer  for  their  levity  in  this  case,  for  in  a 
woman's  educatiop  little  but  outward  accomplishment  is  re- 
garded. Some  of  our  sex  have  an  affectation  of  goodness,  others 
a  contempt  of  it  from  their  education;  but  the  many  g(x>d  wo- 
men there  are  in  the  world  are  merely  so  fi^ni  nature ;  and,  I 
think,  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  tfntaught  human  nature,  that 
women  are  so  valuable  for  their  merit  and  sense.  Sure  the  men 
are  very  imprudent  to  endeavovr  to  make  fools  of  those  to  whom 
•tboy  so  much  trust  their  honour,  happiness,  and  fortune ;  but  it 
is  the  nature  of  mankind  to  baxard  their  peac^  to  secure  their 
.power;  and  they  know  fools  n»ake  the  bftst  slavw/ 

^  The  remarks  which  we  shall  next  adduce,  on  the  oeceMlty  of 
mutual  chBrity  and  forbearance  iu  maUeia  of  opiotOD,  arc 
strikingly  just. 

'  All  inquisition  into  a  person's  actions  or  opinions^  more 
than  they  choose  to  declare^  is  of  a  very  tyrannous  nature ;  and  a 
ptevish  opposition  to  the  opinions  they  do  declare,  is  very  oppo- 
site to  the  end  of  conversation.  It  is  from  this  reason  there  is 
little  charity  among  different  sects ;  we  are  not  angry  th^t  our 
neighbour  is  in  th^  wrong,  but  that  be  thinks  us  so.  Were  the 
liberty  to  dissent  allowed  without  mark  or  notice,  we  should 
Scarce  know  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  among  men.  It 
would  be  very  ridiculous  if  all  the  squinting  people  in  the  world 
were  to  profisss  enmity  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  be  treated  aa 
enemies,  because  they  ^nnot  make  their  eyes  meet  on  the  sam^ 
point  that  others,  not  liable  to  that  infirmity,  do.  If  we  direct 
our  steps  aright,  why  should  wo  quarrel  al^lit  the  landmark* 
that  direct  us  f* 
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We  have  made  numerous  extracts  frpoi  these  letters  but 
not  more  than  they  deserve.  We  have  selected  mapy  gf 
their  beautiesi  but  many  remain  which  we  have  left  unnotic- 
ed: A  reviewer  can  furnish  only  specimens  of  the  best  books 
which  come  mid^r  his  inspection,  and,  where  the  passages 
which  lie  thinks  would  interest  or  instruct,  are  very  numerousj 
the  choice  is  often  difiicult ;  and  while  be  is  endeavouring  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  reasons  which  should  determine 
his  preference,  he  may  perhaps  neglect  that  criterion  of  merit 
which  his  sensations  suggested  on  a  primary  perusal.  Keviewers, 
like  other  men,  lire  liable  to  err  in  points  of  judgment  and  of 
taste  ;  and  if  their  decisions,  when  impartially  formed^  have 
any  claim  to  more  attention  than  tbosie  of  other  individuals, 
it  can  only  be  because  those  who  have  been  long  practised  iu 
the  business  of  reviewing,  must  have  instituted  more  numer* 
ous  comparisons  on  subjects  of  literature  and  criticism  than 
other  men  usually  do,  and  have  thus  quicliened  and  invigor- 
ated their  perceptions  of  beauty  or  derormity.  We  may  be 
mistaken  io  our  estimate  of  the  literary  excellence  of  the  dif- 
ferent female  writers  which  this  eountrj^  has  produced;  but  we 
do. not  at  present  recollect  any  one  who  can  justly  claim  a 
place  of  higher  distinction  than  Mrs.  Montagu. 

The  present  volumes,  which  commence  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  do  not  extend  beyond  that  pf  twenty^three,  may  justly  b^ 
called  youthful  productioiis;  but  jurenile  as  they  oiay  be  with 
respect  to  the  age  of  die  writer,  Ihey  exhibit  proofs  of  sa- 
gacity,  judgment,  and  reflection,  a  lcnowled{c«  of  life,  a  di»» 
crimiqatiott  of  characier,  a  compreheusioa  of  view,  and  an 
acuteness  of  f>baervati<m,  and  all  these  qualities  blended  wttk 
an  exuberance  of  ^ncy  and  a  copiousness  of  diction,  which 
render  her  umivalled  anaong  epistdaiy  writers. 
«  We  have  no  doobt  that  this  encomium,  which  is  amply 
merited  by  theite  productions  of  her  early  life,  will  be  more 
fiiliy  justitied  by  those  of  her  maturer  years. 


Art.  VI IT.^ — Fkarmacopaia  CoUegii  Reealis  Medicorum 
Londinemis,  MDCeciX.  liondini,  £on^man,  4,to. — 
The  PkafmacojMnaof'the  UoyalC^lege  of  Pfiysiciaus  oj 
JLondoMf  kncccix.  Tramlaicd  into  Eaigluh^  witk 
Notes,  *c.  by  Richard  Powell,  M.  D.  Fellow  of'  the 
College,  Physician  to  St*  Bartholomew  $  and  the  Magda-- 
kn  lioBpitah.  ^vo.  JUmdoo,  Loi^^Bnm,  18oe. 

THE  Loodim  College  have  not  been  hasty  in  revising  thetr 
Pharmacopotia  and  poQistiing  this  new  edition  of  it.    Two> 
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and^twenty  yean  have  ebpsed  since  die  hurt  revision  of  the 
work.  The  interval,  indeed^  between  the  last  and  the  ante- 
cedent edition  was  nearly  double  that  time.  But  the  sciences 
aHied  to  medicme>  chymistry  in  particular,  have  undergone  so 
gl-eat  a  revolution  since  1787>  that  it  seemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  revise  and  correct  many  processes  both  chymical  and 
pbarmaceutrcal;  and  to  make  medicine  speak  a  language  con- 
formable to  the  properties  of  its  instraments,  and  intelligible 
not  merely  to  the  physician  and  the  apothecary,  but  to  men  of 
science  in  general.  Perhaps  some  will  be  disposed  to  accuse 
the  College  rather  of  tardiness  than  of  precipitancy  in  the  exe- 
cution of  tliis  lask^ 

The  Edmburgh  College  hive  reformed  their  dispensatory, 
accommodated  its  nomenclature  to  the  received  principles  of 
chyuiislry,  and  subjected  it  to  t^to  or  lihree  revisions  witfaiii 
tbe  space  of  as  many  years.  Lately  the  DubHu  College  have 
publislied,  fof  the  first  time  (we  believe),  a  pharmacopoeia, 
constructed  on  similar  principles;  Many  of  die  foreign  ones 
have  likewise  adopted  the  mt>deni  nomendature;  Notwith* 
standing  these  exampfes,  w^  are  flir  from  censuring  the  Lon* 
don  College  for  their  slowness  in  adopting  innovations.  Even 
the  principles  of  a  just  nomenclature  are  hardly  fixed  on  ati 
initnoveable  foundation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  theories 
of  the  present  day  will  give  w*ay  lo 'Others  more  new  or  more 
correct.  Their  tardiness  also  is  attended  with  the  great  ad- 
vantage, that  w  hat  ten  years  ago  would  haVe  seemed  to  many 
fantastical  novelties^  are  nowttiiiversally  known,  received,  and 
regarded  as  fundamental  truths  ;  iio  that  the  diilv'ulty  of  their 
adniissiun  either  in  pharmacy  of  medical  prescription  is  for 
the  most  part  removed;  and  there  seems  little  danger  of 
error,  unless  it  be  in  persons  so  ill  educated,  as  to  be  unfit  to' 
be  trusted  behind  an  apothecary's  counter. 

We  agree  with  I)r.  Powell,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  a  Pharmacopoeia  firitannica,  to  which  practitbners 
throughout  the  whole  empire  might  refer,  could  be  establish* 
ed.  We  think  that  he  has  overrated  the  difBcuUies  attending 
the  exeqution  of  such  a  work.  We  apprehend  a  mandate  from 
the  imperial  parliament,  with  a  proper  remimeration  to  those 
who  would  give  up  their  time  to  attend  to  the  business, 
would  be  the  most  essential  requisites  for  the  undertaking. 
The  dispetisatories  of  London^  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  have 
so  much  in  common,  and  the  compilers  of  them  of  necessity 
draw  tlieir  uiformation  so  much  from  the  same  sources,  th^at 
We  conceive  it  would  be  a  task  of  little  (fifSculty  completely 
to  amalgamate  them. 

The  preface  forma  no  mean  part  of  a  new  e^tion  of  a 
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pharmacopoeia,  since  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  absolutely 
new.  It  IS  intended  to  exhibit  the  scholarship  of  die  writer ; 
and  to  state  in  some  degree  the  picogress  of  the  art.  The  pre-  • 
sent,  which  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of  the  president.  Sir 
L.  Pepys,  is  superior,  we  thinir,  to  the  last,  /though  it  issued 
from  the  able  pen  of  Sir  6.  Baker.  Theiatinity  is  less  stiff, 
and  less  loaded  with  phrases.  The'claims  to  public  utility  are 
put  \vith  extreme  humility. 

'  Nobis  cert^  laboris  et  curarum  proemia  saavissima  compara* 
buntur,  si  qualiacunque  hsBC  sint,  Mtilitati  publico  conducent,  et 
vcl  hoc  prflestare  videantur,  ut  morborum  reniedia  *paul6  cer* 
Hora  indicautur,  morbi  ipsi  *paul6  cUiis  mitigentur/ 

iVe  think  it  would  have  been  well,  if  the  translator  had 
shewn  as  pruilent  a  reserve.  He  telLs  us  of  ^  the  vast  in-* 
crease  of  our  knoiu'ledge  in  practical  medicine*'  p.  Hi.  preface. 
We  always  wish  to  hear  of  the  great  improvements  of  medi- 
cine from  iiny  other  quarters  than  from  tliose  who  are  in- 
terested in  upholding  its  credit.  Uet  us  have  documents 
from  hospitals  or  dispensaries,  to  shew  what  diseases  are  now 
curedy  which  were  formerly  either  intractable  or  fatal.  But 
perhaps  we  may  say  a  word  more  on  this  subject,  after  we  have 
taken  a  survey,  of  necessity  a  very  slight  and  cursory  survey, 
of  the  principal  novelti.es  of  this  edition. 

The  first  novelty  we  remark  is  a  set  of  new  names  for  the 
divisions  of  liquid  measures,  in  order  to  avoid  using  the  same 
words  to  denote  different  things.  For  the.  wine  pint  the  terra 
octarius  has  been  coined :  the  uncia  and  drachma  are  termed 
Jtuid-uncia  and  Jiuid-drachna ;  and  the  sixtieth  part  of  the 
ftaid-drachma  is  called  a  minimum.  Perhaps  the  last  change 
was  necessary ;  as  drops  ought  certainly  to  be  banislied  from 
pharmacy.  But  the  others  we  think  trifling,  and  unworthy 
of  the  gravity  of  the  college.  The  inconvenience  felt  from  the 
former  terms  was  really  nothing.  What  apothecary's  boy, 
if  a^kcd  for  an  ounce  of  bark,  would  have  t:iken  his  liquid 
measure ;  or,  for  an  ounce  of  the  tincture,  would  have  gone  to 
bis  weights  and  scales  ? 

In  the  materia  medica  the  college  have  followed  the  most 
useful,  thopgh  perhaps  ^the  least  regular  and  scientific  method, 
in  their  denomioatiou  of  vegetable  articles.  If  the  received 
officinal  name  is  either  the  generic  or  specific  name  of  t)ie 
Xiunaean  system,  it  has  been  retained ;  but  where  it  is  neither, 
the  old  ofiicinal  name  has' been  discarded,  and  a  new  one  in^ 
posed,  being  either  the  generic  or  the  specific  name  of  the  plant 

*  thfi  mfi^ttipaulC  U  wholly  oinitted  ia  Du  Powell's  trunslatioa,   ^ 
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ti'lMch  tffords  the  article.  Tbu9  we  have  jtcacia  gumyni 
instead  ef  jirabicum  gummt;  antkemidis  Jlores  iiTStead  of 
cbameemelnm ;  nrmoracia  radix  instead  of  rapkanus  rus* 
ticamis;  conii  Jolia  insieBd  of  cicuta.  The  piactice  of  the- 
edition  of  1745  is  ai<90  renewed>in  putting  in  the  first  column 
the  name  of  the  plant  (in  the  genitive  case),  followed  by  the 
pari  used  (in  the  nominative)  ;^hereas  in  the  last  edition  the 
name  of  the  plant  was  used  as  an  officinal  name  for  the  pad" 
used  :  Cinckonaf  for  example,  denoted  the  bdrk  of  the  Cm- 
.  chona  lancifolia.  The  practice  which  is  restored  is  undeubt-' 
edly  the  best.  But  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  tlii9 
arrangement  has  cnused  the  useless  repetition  of  a  number  of 
words  in  the  second  column  of  the  catalogue,  which  contains 
the  Linnaean  genus  and  species.  I'hus  we  have  Gljc^nhiziB 
radix.  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  with  the«word  radix  agam  sub* 
scribed,  very  needlessly  we  think ,' — JalapsB  radix.  Convolvii* 
lus  Jalapa.  Radix '^ — and  so  on  through  lh^  whole  list.  In 
conse<)uence  ol^  this,  the  catalogue  is  swelled  m  bulk,  though 
the  articles  are  really,  by  reason  of  the  omissions,  less  numer* 
ous  than  in  the  last  edition. 

We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  form  a  list  of  the.  articles 
omitted.  Of  vegetable  substances  tlie  following  are  discarded; 
^broianum,  absinthium  maritimum  angelica,  arnica,  arum," 
tardatia,  caryophyllum  rubrum,  cinara,  cochlearia  fhorten-^ 
si$t  cubeba,  curcuma,  ctyngium,)oenum  Gracum,  gimeng^ 
gratioia,  hypericum,  iria,  juglnm,  lad4inum^  majftrana, 
marum,  syriacum,  melissa,  meUipeda,  nasturtium,  pareira 
hreva,pari€taria,  perUaphyllumypetroselintim,  ribes  nigrum, 
ribes  rubrum,  rubm  idiRus,  salvia,  sangtus  dracmtis,  santo^ 
nicam,  scordium,smm,  tanacetum,  nrtica,  zedoaria. 

'We  find  introduced.  Belladonna  folia,  cajuputi  oleum, 
carbo  ligni, .  cerevisia  fermentam,  ctuparia  (vulgo  angus^ 
tura)  cortex,  dolichi  pubes,  dulcamara,  euphorbia  gummi 
resina,  fucHs,  humuli  Mrojibi,  hyoscyamus,  lichen,  linum 
eaiharticum,  salicis  cortex. 

llie  animal  matters  omitted  are,  Chela  cancrorum,  coraU 
Hum  rubrwn,  icthyocolla  and  sarcocolla. 

Of  minerals  or  chjrmical  preparations.  Bolus  gaUicus,mi* 
nium  and  stanni  pulvis  are  omitted ;  arsenici  oxydnm,  calx^  . 
lapis  calcareus,  and  sapo  mollis  are  introduced. 

We  cannot  see  why  both  Creta  and  Lapis  calcareus 
should  be  admitted ;  and  why  did  the  College  spare  the  Testm 
ostreorum,  when  they  determined  to  exulate  the  Chela  am* 
crortfin  mid  the  CoralKum  rubrum  f 

Notwithstanding  so  much  rubbish  has  been  swept  away 
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«nd  tbrowB  mto  the  keraib,  much  remaini  to  be  trealrd  In 
the  nme  v%y>  wheii  the  nwalerc  or  oibtreMed  (if  you  please) 
of  aedicine  wfgm  choose  to  prj  intq  the  corners  and  slut^ 
holes  of  dieir  pbarmaceulical  kitchen.     . 

In  the  new  arrangjrauenti  the  diymicdi  occupy  the  post-  o| 
hoBOttr,  in  the  foUowiog  orcfer :— Acids ;  alkahies  aiid  sahs, 
yrith  alkaline  bai^ ;  earths  and  ufAts,  with  earthy  bases ;  (so 
WB  tbiK  OHsht  these  pi^qiarations  to  have  been  denominated, 
•Ifcalia  et  sues  citm  basibus  alkalinis^  &c.  and  not,  as  it  ia  in 
the  phamMicopssia»  alkalia  8c  $arum  naiea,  ternii  et  eanmi 
miml%  pfepafiifons  of  bfilphiiri  niefab  aqd  tfieir  (metallic) 
iails.  « 

There  is  one  preparation  only  of  acetic  acid,  it  having  been 
^roiiad  that  the  two  formerly  directed,  differ  only  in  the  dor 

S«  of  60iioe|itration«    StiU,  as  the  former  concentrated  acid 
e  aromatic  vinegar)  was  both  feasant  and  useful^  we  see 
imt  why  it  should  te  discarded. 

.  Sdiecle's  process  fotr  preparing  the  fienapic  acid^  has  beeii 
auhstitttted  for  jthe  pld  method  of  subhmation. 

The  citric  apid,  of  concrete  lemon  juice,  is  now  introduced. 
^  The  fxrocesses  for  die  distillation  ^|h  of  the  muriatic  mi 
liltric  acidi  are  greatly  improvecL 

Hie  names  of  the  acids  remain  nearly  as  they  were :  but  the 
two  fixed  alkalies  have  received  their  regular  cbymical  desif- 
pations.  The  vegAable  alkali  is  called  potassa ;  which  tbip 
C<^lege  seem  to  hgve  adopted  widi  fear  and  tremblings 
f*  Horridum  <]uid  ac  barbarom  spnare/  is  a  lamenUitioa  ex- 
torted from  |nem.  The  word  is  at  least  as  good  as  alkalia^ 
*except  that  it  is  rather  newer.  The  mineral  alkali  is  very 
projierly  called  sofda.  Ammoiiia  remaias.  Tlie  salts  have 
received  thinr  appropriate  naiyies,  sulphates,  filtrates,  muriates, 
&c.  But  we  iind,  what  we  cannot  help  terming  a  ffivoloui 
deviation  from  common  custom  and  propriety  of  speech; 
pai&ely,  the  word  denoting  the  species  of  ^e  salt  is  placed 
after  the  base,  and  not,  as  it  is  usual;,  before  it«  Thus,  we 
'  havje  potass^  sulphas,  potass«e  carbonas,  8cc«  instead  ofsql. 
f>h;is  potassie,  and  carbonas  potassae.  It  is  pretended  that  the 
principal  word  ought  to  be  firsti  to  prevent  the  chance  of 
fsrror ;  but  we  s^y,  tb^  specific  word  preceding  could  give  n^ 
phance  of  error ;  or  if  it  do,  the  chance  is  jus^  the  same  from 
(he  precedence  of  the  base,  as  of  the  acid  combined  with  it. 
Nor  are  the  College  consistent  with  themselves,  for,  upon  the 
same  principle,  they  should  say,  antimonii  oxydom,  iierri  am- 
moniiiti  iioctura^  ferri  yiiiuqi,  and  even  amygdalae  oleum,  liifi 
.  pleifm,&c«  '     '  * 
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A  soliitioQ  of  nJt  ia  called  liqttar>  'and  not  wjom,  as  ia  Ifas 
laat  editkm.  Tbu»  the  aqua  aminoiiias  aoetate  is  now  li^piov 
tunfoonim  acetaus. 

.  The  former  aqua  amaioDw,  now  liquor  annnoiiUe  carko* 
BatiB,  10  directed  to  be  maUe  by  merely  diasokiiig  the  cavbo- 
Tiate  in  distilled  water.  As  this  may  be  doae  exienpa 
ousiy,  the  neceaiity  of  nuch  a  preparatioo  is  not  etident. 
The  process  for  {Ncepariug  the  solution  of  caustic  aau 
is  improved.  Th6  strength  of  this  pohition  is  now 
greater  than  formerly* 

We  find  a  new  salt;,  under  the  title,  of  supersulphale  of  pot'* 
ash,  introduced,  or  rather  the  sal  enixum  of  olddispensaloma 
revived*  We  think  that  we  have  too  many  salts  already.  Ail 
the  supposed  benefits  of  this  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  litdn 
aulphuric  acid  to  the  Milphate  of  potash,  or  disiohriag  the  auW 
phate  in  die  common  infusura  rose. 

We  think  specific  directions  should  have  ben  given  nadcr 
the  title  of  potasssB.snb-oarbonas  or  tartaro,  f«r  £e  pi«parib* 
tion  of  a  tolerably  pure  alkali,  instead  of  the  short  and  m^ 
sufficient  directions  added  both  in  this  and  former  editions,  to 
the  process  for  the  common  aub-carbonate  of  polBsb« ' 

The  elegant  preparation  of  Bertfaollet  of  poMi  crjrstaHiiad^ 
by  saturation  with  carbonic  acid,  is  now  first  ordered.  8ol»* 
tions  of  this  salt,  or  of  soda  similarly  prepared,  have  all  the 
virtues  of  the  sods  water,  prepared  by  Soiweppe  and  others,  asri 
if  a  bitter  acid  be  added  to  the  solutions  at  the  moment  of 
drinkjng  them,  they  are  auite  as  pleasant 

The  salts  formed  by  the  medium  of  tartar  retain  their  old 
appellation  of  tartarized  salts;  beiqg  triple  eompounds,  it 
iwottld  h9ve  been  inconvenient  to  have  expressed  tfaeir  proper ' 
composition.    The  other  additions  to  the  salts  are  sodss  snb- 
farbonas  exsiccata,  and  aodm  carbonas* 

The  College  have  thought  fit  to  expunge  the  title  of  aqutt 
medicatsp.  -They  have  therefore  been  obl^d  to  mtroduce, 
very  awkwardly,  we  think,  solutions  of  salts  used  as  waslfts, 
IMnong  the  regular  chymical  preparations.  Such  are  the  oU 
aq.  ahtminos.  bateana,  the  commou  saturnine  lotion ;  and  an** 
other  calx  is  traosferred  from  the  materia  medica^  and  liquor 
xalcis  from  the  infusions  to  its  proper  place*  ^ 

The  College  have  retained  sulphur  praecipitatnm^  which 
both  the  coU^es  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  nave  eipnnged, 
#s  not  differing  essentially  from  common  sublimed  sulphiif^ 
We  think  it  would  have  been  right  to  follow  their  exaoMde. 
.  We  come  next  to  metals  and  metallic  salts.  The  first  is 
the  very  important  one — antimony.  The  former  preparationa 
ttf  |be  oxyd  of  antimony  ar^  expunged ;  the  anumomum  caU 
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cioatuniy  the  i^ntimonium  Titrifactuiiiy  and  the  crociM  anti- 
iiMMiii ;  one  oxyd  only  is  pri^pared  by  digesting  the  sulpfaitret 
in  nitro-mutriatic  acid,  and  precipitating  the  muriate,  which 
is  farmed  by  vi'ater^  This  is  the  old  pulvis  algaroth.  lliis 
powdeV  is  made  the  basis  of  the  antimonium  tartarizatum* 
The  vinum  antinionii  i^  expunged.  In  the  vinuni  antimonii 
tartarizati,  the  proportion  of  the  w  ater  to  the  wine  is  io- 
creasedy  but  the  strengtii  of  the  solution  is  unchanged.  We 
think  that  the  College  deserve  great  credit  for  the  sim{^city 
introduced  in  the  manipulation  of  this  active  nlineral. 

The  horror  of  poisons  seems  completely  conquered.  We 
doubt  whether  the  sentiment  has  not  been  succeeded  by  a  false 
security.  The  most  virulent  of  minerals^  arsenic,  has  at 
length  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  cfigular  medicine.  The 
first  form  is  afseuici  oxydum  praeparalum ;  the  white  arsenic 
is  ordered  to  be  purified  by  sublimation.     Arsenic,  as  it  is 

•  found  in  the  shops,  leaves  so  small  a  residuum  (apparently  a 
little  earth)  that  we  believe  this  preparation  needless,  and 
founded  only  on  presumption.  For  use,  Fo\Aler's  mineral 
solution,  under  the  title  of  liquor  arsenicalis,  is  ordered.  We 
tliink  the  arseniate  of  potasii  would  have' been  a  better  prepa- 
ration ;  being  less  active',  the  proper  dose  would  haye  been  of 
m  more  manageable  m:tgnitude. 

Another  preparation,  now  first  admitted,  is  the  cuprum 
ammojlijatam ;  if  not  so  deleterious,  its  acrimony  is  almost 
equatto  that  of  arsenic,  nor  does  it  seem  to  retain  its  charac^ 
ter  for  curing  epilepsy,  for  which  it  was  at  one  time  so  much 
extolled. 

•  Wc  find  an  excellent  form  of  a  steel  medicine,  under  the 
name  of  ferri  carbonas ;  it  is  a  simple  precipitate  from  sul« 
phate  of  iron.  Another  useful  medichie  is  given  under  ihe 
tide  of  liquor  ferri  alkalini.  Its  composition  has  not  been 
ezactly  ascertained,  but  it  §eems  to  be  a  triple  salt,  formed 
by  the  union  of  nitric  acid,  with  red  oxyd  of  Tfon,  and  with 
potash.  Its  particular  use  is  intended  to  be  in  combinatiou 
with  vegetable  soluiions;  which,  from  containing  gallic  acid, 
decompose  and  form  black  compounds  with  all  the  salts  of 
iron. 

In  the  article  of  mercury  we  meet  with  several  changes. 
Ilie  acetate  of  mercury  is  discarded,  as  in  the  hydrai^yrus 
muriatus.  mitis ;  both  novelties  of  the  last  edition.  Corrosive 
sublimate,  called,  in  die  last  edition,  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  ia 
now  termed  hydrargyri  oxymurias.  This  is  chymically  incor- 
rect. Ciilomel  is  called  hydrargyri  submurias ;  so  that,  by 
this  account,  there  exists  no  simple  muriate  of  mercury.  We 
bave  a  liquor  hydrargyri  o>yn\ttriatis.  ^  This  is  done  ^in  order 
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to  fiicilkatb  the  adoitnistration  of  divisions  oftbe  grsin  of  this 
active  medicitie.'  We  think  pills^a  much  better  form  of  a 
mecficine,  which  so  readily  nauseates,  and  the  College  would 
have  done  well  to  have  introduced  such  a  form ;  a  very  good 
one  may  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  physical  and  Uterary 
Essays^  we  tbink,  by  Dr.  Gardiner.  Another  preparation  now 
admitted  is  the  hydrargyri  .oxydum  cinacum^  formed  by  di- 
gesting calomel  in  lime  water^  It  is  intended  to  be  used 
prtMcipally  for  fumigation,  in  imitation  of  the  fumigating 
powder  of  Lalonetia.  ^But  the  hydrargyrus  cum  sulphure*'^ 
(aBthiops  mineral)  and  the  hydrargyrum  vitriolatus  (turf>idi 
mineral)  are  expunged. 

On  die  subject  of  lead,  we  find  nothing  but  changes  of 
nomenclatures-  The  stannum  puiveratum  is  expunged.  The 
,  sulphate  of  zinc  is  directed  to  be  made  by  dissolving  the  metal 
in  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystallizing  the  salt.  We  doubt  not 
that  the  chymists  will  still  prefer  the  ordinary  salt,  of  com* 
merce,  as  cheaper,  and  very  easily  purified  from  foreign  in- 
gredients. Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  metallic  zinc  is  free 
from  heterogeneous  matters?  If  this  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, the  College  have^  in  this  article^  directed  a  circuitous 
process  to  no  purpose. 

So  much  for  the  chymical  part  of  this  work.  It  miiA  be 
granted,  that  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the 
most  improved  and  scientific  processes;  and  that  in  the  no- 
menclature a  middle  course  has  been  judiciously  taken ;  the 
names  received  by  the  consent  oftbe  men  of  science  have  been 
adopted,  where  a  rigid  adherence  to  system  would  not  produce 
any  serious  practical  inconvenience.  A  very  brief  notice  of 
what  may  in  strictness  be  called  the  pharmaceutical  pare  of  tb)e 
work  is  requisite: 

in  the  preparations  of  tl)e  oils  (fixed  and  volatile)  and 
distilled  waters,  w^  find  no  important  change.  One  distilled 
water,  aqua  cahii,  is  properly  restored  from  the  edition  of 
1743.  There  are  three  new  decoctions  ;  the  first  of  them, 
decoctum  aloes  conipositum,  is  a  very  agreeable  vehicle  for  an 
aloetic  aperient.  A  distinct  chapter  of  infusions  is  given,  the 
number  of  which  is  extended  to  most  of  the  articles  in  com* 
roon  use,  and  the  strength  of  each  jaccommodated  to  the  most 
usual  standards  of  practice;  this  will  be  found  a  great  con- 
venience to.  the  prescriber.  The  mucilages  are  separated 
from  the  infusions. 

A  considerable  addition  is  made  to  the  extracts.  The 
word  is  e^Ltended  to  comprise  what  were  called  succi  spissati. 
Preparations  of  the  narcotic  plants  are  given  in  this  form— 
aconitum^  belladonna  and byoscyamus \  we  £ear  tbatthe  fame 
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of  these  drags  is  eitinctj  even  before  diej  have  been  bonotired 
wttb  this  oActal  acknowWgtnent  of  their  existence.  To 
these  are  added  extracts  of  rhobarb,  aloes,  sarsaparilla,  and 
taraswcam,  «  Did  die  College  consult  their  dignity,  when 
they  admitted  the  extractum  humuli,  upon  the  slender  and  pre* 
joiUoed  recommendation  of  M«  Freke,  supported  6j  two  or 
three  civil  letters  from  as  many  of  their  fellows  }    A  simple 

'^extractttm  colocynthidis  is  given  for  the  first  time,  which 
was  a  great  desideratum,  and  by  restoring  an  extract  of  opiam^ 
BHKk  by  cold  infhsion  in  water,  from  ^he  edition  of  17^^  we 
are  supplied  with  an  excellent  medicine,  which  seems  to  pro- 
duce the  sedative  effect  of  opium,  with  little  subsequent  de- 
raagement  of  the  nervous  system. 

Among  this  mixtures  have  been  introduced  the  popular 
steel  medidine,  called  Griffith's  antiheettc.  We  see  no  good 
nason  why  this  should  not  have  continued  an  object  of  ex- 
temporaneouv  prescription*^ 

•  Them  are  aeveral  new  tiuctureff:  those  of  capsicum,  digi- 
talis, guaicom  (without  ammonia),  and  kino  are  veiy  properly 
admitted. 

A  new  chapter  is  given  under  the  title  of  cetherea,  which 
are  rightly  Separated  from  the  spiiitus  distiliati^  In  the  edi- 
taoD'of  1787>  the  process  for  makii^  the  a»thereal  oil,  (the 
oleum  vini)  was  most  strangely  separated  from  that,  for  the 
production  of  aether,  though  they  are  ouly  dtflerent  stages  of 
the  same  process.  The  spiritus  setheris  vitribiici  was  first 
pFoduoed,  and  the  ether  procured  from  the  spirit ;  now  the 

•  atther  is  procured  by  the  first  process^  and  tlie  other  compo> 
sitions  are  formed  upon  it;  this  is  more  scien^fic,  but  we 
believe  that  no  harm  would  have  been  done  had  all  tlie  pre^ 
parations  except  the  simple  aetlier  been  discarded..  1\>  8up« 
pose  that  the  spiritiis  setheris  suiphiirici  or  the  spiritus  aetberis 
compositus  (Hoffman's  anodyne)  have  atty  medicinal  qualities 
distiiKt  from  asther  is  surely  a  superstition. 

Here  We  may  take  our  leave  of  this  new  edition  of  the 
London  Pbarmacopoiia,  the  remaining  alterations  being  of 
little  moment;  nor^o  our  limits  permit  us  to  say  more  than 
a^  very  few  words  on  Dr.Poweirs  translation.  It  were  an 
act  of  injustice  to  deny  that  the  notes  which  he  has  added  to 
his  translation  contain  much  vaUiable  matter^  and  prove^their 
author  topossessa  large  storQ^of  chymical  and  phartiiaceutical 
knowledge ;  but  we  think  that  Dr.  Powell  had  not,  in  the 
execution  of  his  task,  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  what  was 
really  required  of  him.  Ue  ought,  hi  our  opinion,  to  have 
merely  confined  himself  to  such  explanations  as  he  thought 
useful  to  assist  the  operator,  in  Oise^  wher^  the  brevm*  uecc»ii 
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nary  to  the  original  might  be  likely  to  cause  obacurity  wmk 
miflconception;  instead  of  this,  he  has  thought  it  incumbent 
oq  bin  to  take  tlie  articles  of  ttie  original  as  a  test,  and  d«« 
liver  a  cbyuMcal  lecture  on  each.  Thus  we  hare  a  page  wnA 
a  half  of  QOte  given  in  the  first  aiticle,  the  distillation  of  aeetic 
acid,  which  hardly  required  a  line.  A  dispensatory  is  oot  aa 
elementary  book  of  cbymistry ;  those  who  wish  for  ebmentary  , 
information^  must  apply  to  the  proper'  sources.  We  think 
then  that  Dr.  Powell  has  done  too  much  ;  in  consequence  tha 
work  has  been  very  improperly  swelled,  llie  sale  of  this 
book  b  a  forced  sale.  Apothecaries  are  required  to  possess 
ity  and  we  do  not  think  it  quite  correct  to  levy  a  tax  upon  ia» 
dividuals  of  one  penny  Geyond  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

Dr.  Powell  has  added  some  very  useful  tables  to  the  work» 
btU  to  one  of  thein  our  objection  i^  insuperable ;  it  is  entided, 
^  Essential,  geoerit,  and  specific  Characters  of  t^iants  re** 
ceived  into  the  Catalogue  of  Materia  Medica,  arranged  alpha* 
betically/  This  b  wholly  useless,  and  can  serve  no  purpose 
on  earth,  except  to 'augment  the  bulk  of  the  vokime. 

We  are  compelled  to  notice  also  some  inexcusable  blnnders 
which  Dr.  Powell  has  commuted,  in  calculating  the  doses  of 
more  active  and  deleterious  drugs.  If  great  caution  is  ever 
o^essary^  il  is  surely  in  the  adminislnaion  of  the  oxymuriate 
of  mercury  (sublimate)  and  arsenie.  The  liquor  hydrargj^ri 
oxymuriatis  contains  eight  grains  of  the  salt  in  16  fluid-oanoea 
o/.liquid.  *  Half  an  ounce  of  it/  ^ys  Dr.  P.  (he  has  already 
foi^ot  the  new  coined  term  oiflmd^imce) '  contains  one*eightk 
of  a  grain  of  the  salt.'  In  onr  arithmetic  it  contains  on^ 
fourth  of  a  grain.  In  the  liquor  arseniodis '  eac|i  oimce  (why 
again  not  fluid-ottnce  i)  contains  four  grains  of  die  oxyd  /--* 
right!  and  'each  drachm  (fluid*drachm)one»eighthof  a  grain/ 
£scb  fluid*drachm  contains  half  a  grain,  liow  often  can 
the  trsmslator  have  really  prescribed  this  solution?  Had  he 
done  sp  twice  in  his  life,  he  could  hardly  have  fallea  into  such 
gross  and  dangerous  mistakes. 

One  reflection  has  pressed  itself  upon  us  from  the  survey 
we  have  taken  of  this  work.  Proceeding  as  it  dots  from  a 
body  of  men,  who,  from  their  leanung,  talents,  and  situation^ 
OMy  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  represeiilatives  of  the  great 
body  of  the  faculty  of  this  kiog^m,  we  may  regard  it  as  • 
standard  of  the  present  stale  of  medii:iiie,  as  practised  in  Eng-» 
land.  If  any  renl  improvements  had  been  made  in  practical 
mediciiie^  in  this  book  would  have  been  found  the  infalltbln 
siiarks  and  criterions  of  them,  liut  what  is  the  hex  i  That  the 
editiooof  1787  was  much  improvedupon  that  of  1745,  it  is  not 
-  assy  easy  to  proi^e ;  bntit  must  be  allowed  that  the  present  as 
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10  many  points  a  real  improvement  upon  the  edition  of  1787 : 
.  btit  is  it  that  medicine  has  acquired  new  and  more  powerful 
instruments^  no  such  thing;  except  the  preparatimis  of 
arsenic,  which  are  powerful* enongli  to  destroi/,  we  know  not 
that'we  possess  one  medicine  of  acknowledged  power  which 
was  not  in  the  hands  of  our  predecessors.  Some  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  admitted  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  have  been  in  universal  use  for  Mty  years  of  upwards. 
Such  are  the  pilulae  hydrargyri  sub-nuirtatis,  the  welt-known 
Pinmmer  s  pill*  Griffith's  steel  mixture  is  another  example 
of  the  same  kind.  Some  are  now  restored,  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  were  thought  unworthy  to  retain  their  place  Jn  our 
national  dispensatory.  Such  is  the  elixir  vitrioli  dul<fe  of  the 
phantiacopaia  of  1745,  which  was  expunged  from  that  of 
1787,  atid  is  now  re-admitted  under  the  name  of  spiritns 
tttheris  aromaticus.  Some  substances,  which  are  now  ex- 
punged, have  in  their  day  been  extolled  kimost  as  tiniversal 
medicines.  Ginseng,  which,  having  fallen  into  disuse,  is  vei7 
properly  discarded,  is  regarded  by  the  C|}inese  as  the  most 
sovereign  remedy,  and  is  esteemed  a  general  corroborant  and 
^restorative:  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  some  substances, 
which  fiashion  has  brought  forward  as  excellent  medicines* 
will  possess  only  an  ephemeral  reputation.  Twenty  years 
b^nce  the  physiciam  of  the  day  will  inquire,  probably  vridi  a 
smile,  what  could  induce  their  immediate  predecessors  to 
consider  the  lichen,  the  humulus,  the  hyoscyaraus,  to  be  sub- 
stances possessing  aiw  medicinal  powers  i 

The  gentlemai,  ^bo  for  tw6  years  devoted  many  hours  to 
the  preparation  of  this  edition,  have  she%vn,  by  the  gratuitous 
labour  they  bestowed,  a  due  sense  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  station  they  hold  in  society.  ^  But  how  were  they 
really  employed  ?  Sontetimes  undoubtedly  in  tlie  tneful  occu- 
pation of  examining  the  results  of  chymical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal processes ;  and  in  consequence,  perhaps  tlieir  emetic  tartar 
is  of  more  uniform  strength,  perhaps  their  mercurial  oint- 
ment is  better  triturated,  perhaps  their  sulphur  ointment  is  of 
a  more  ^oper  consistence — all  good  things  in  their  way,  no 
doubt.  Bi|t  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  many,  many  more 
hours  were  consumed,  in  debating  whether  their  liquid  mea- 
aure  should  be  called  uncia  or  fluid-uncia ;  whether  the  word 
carbonas  should  precede  potassas,  or  potasssi  should  go  beforo 
carbonas;  whether  confectio  was  a  more  proper  term  thaa 
•lectuarium ;  in  polishing  their  latinity  ;  in  consultiqg  Celsua 
and  Pliny,  or  turning  over  the  leaVes  of  Stephei^  and  Scapula. 
All  this  was  no  unbecoming  occupation  for  gentlemen  and 
scholars,  about  to  commit  their  reputation  to  the  public 
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caisore ;  but  they  Were  about  of  as  |;reat  importance  to  the 
public  health,  as  whetlier  the  sittings  of  the  College  should  be 
held  an  Warwick  Lane  or  in  Pall  Mall. 

Where  then  is  the  proof  of  *  the  vast  increase  of  our  know* 
ledge  in  practical  medicine T  Wc  find  none;  we  find  quite 
the  contrary ;  and  should  rather  conclude  that  for  the  last  ceit* 
tury,  ii|edicine»  as  an  art,  has  been  stationary ;  that  what  was  true 
in  ix>rd  Bacon'a  time,  that  in  medicine  there  has  been  muck 
iteration,  but  little  progression,  has  been  nearly  true  likewise 
in  our  own.  If  there  has  been  any  real  improvement  in  the 
&rt  of  medicine,  it  has  been  quite  of  an  opposite  kind.  ^  Phy« 
aicians,  as  they  have  become  more  enlightened,  have  become 
also  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  power  of  nature  and  the 
impotence  of  art ;  they  have  perceived  that  cures  are  per- 
formed more  by  tlie  strength  of  the  constitution  than  by  the 
operatioQ/of  drugs;  and  that  not  to  be  too  officious  is  the 
wisest  rule  that  can  commonly  be  followed  in  attendance  opon 
the  sick. 


Art.  IX. — Poemata  Selecta  Italarum,  qui  seru/o  decimo 
sexto  latine  tcripserunt,  nonnuUis  aditotationibus  illus- 
trata.  Oxonii;  Slatter  and  Mondy.  Londini,  Longman, 
2ic.  1808. 

•  * 

IT  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  revival  of  letters,  that 
the  imitation  of  the  classics,  as  it  was  at  that  period  new  and 
generally  practised,  should  be  also  vigbrous  and  successful. 
What  is  now 'the  task  of  schoolboys  and  under-graduates, 
was,  at  that  period,  the  favourite  study  of  men  ripe  iu  iudg- 
ment,  of  much  experience  in  the  world,  higti  birth  and  dig- 
nified station,  deep  learning,  and  various  accomplishments. 
Pursuits  of  this  nature  afforded  the  readiest  approach  to  the 
table  and  good  graces  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  who  was  no  Less 
distinguished  by  his  care  in  fostering  the  interests  of  the  re- 
public of  letters,  than  his  talents  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  holy  see.*  By  that  enlightened  judge,  the  eharactcrs 
of  the  scholar  and  politician  were  not  deemed  irreconctlifele.  , 
If  they  be  found  so.now,  it  must  have  happened  either  because 
tlie  distinguished  men  of  later  times  hate  wanted  diligen«p 
and  perseverance,  or  because  the  increase  of  population,  in 
this  as  in  many  other  instances,  by  removing  the  necessity^  of 


1  *  £t  fttlt  id  I«<PODi  peijuTundum :  qui  expiorata  habcret  illoram  ingenia  et 
•oliiat  easet  iciterdam  severitatem  imperii,  atque  acre<  generis  bumani  curas 
cni4xtis  bisc«  volupta^i^iuteinperare. ^-S/roirfir  Prolus,  vi.  1.  ii. 
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uniting  different  proFessioog  in  one  person,  has  destroyed  the 
notive  to  the  thorough  and  indindiial  acquirement  of  various 
qualifications.  Tbe  authors  of  the  poems  selected  by  the 
editor  of  the  Tolume  under  consideration  were  no  less  what 
is  termed  men  of  business  than  literary  characters.  A  manly 
spirit  reigns  throughout  tlieir  poetical  coinpositions.  When 
the  barbarous  style  of  the  ages  which  preceded,  and  the  pe* 
daiitry  and  affectation  of  those  that  followed,  are  contrasted 
with  the  purity  and  refinement  of  then*  diction  and  sentiments, 
the  mind  is  struck  with  a  {^easing  wonder,  and,  like  Dante^ 
when  traversing  the  regions  of  eternal  pain 

^  he  kcnn'd 
A  flame  that  o'er  the  darkened  oemispbere 
Prevailing  shined*'— 

is  prompted  to  inquire,  *^  who  are  these,  that  boast  sueh 
iMMiour,  separate  from  all  the  rest  f"  A  passage  in  Flaminioy 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  this  bright  school  of  poesy, 
ahews  that  they  were  themselves  surprised  at  their  success^  in 
»  season  unfavourable  for  the  developmeut  of  genius. 

**  Quis  putasttety 
Post  tot  secula  tarn  tenebricosa,    . 
Et  tot  Ausonie  graves  ruitias, 
Tanta  luroina  tempore  uno  in  una 
Tam  brevi  regione  Transpadana 
Oriri  potuisse  ?  quie  vel  ipsa 
Sola  barbarie  queant  fugata 
Suum  reddere  litteris  latinis, 
Splendorem,  veteremque  dignitatem. 

*'  Who  wonld  have  deem'd  it  possiUei 
That  after  numerous  ages  dark  as  Tiight, 
And  sad  Ausonia's  oft  repeated  niin^ 
Such  luminaries  should  at  once  arise. 
In  so  coniin'd  a  realm  beyond  the  Po. 
As  could  by  their  sole  power  the  barbaions  gloom 
Dispel,  and  to  the  Latin  lore  bring  hack 
Its  lustre,  and  its  ancient  dignity  ?'* 

Such  were  tbe  talents  displayed  by  the  constellation  of 
Latin  writers,  in  die  sixteenth  century,  that  BettmelH  considers 
it  aa  a  subject  of  national  regret,  that  their  poems  were  not 
OTmpoaed  m  the  vernacular  tongue* 

•  Quai  nuovi  tesori  avremmo  noi,  se  la  Sifillidc,  il  parto  delta 
.  Vergine,  FArte  poetica  0  gli  Schacchi  delVida,  e  quelle  eleuic 
aoiviisime,  e  que  candidi  epigraromi,  o  endecassillabi  del  500, 
fMei9Slati  nel  volgar  nostro  composti  y 

BiiorgimtHto d^ItafiOf  illQV, 
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To  S9y  etbat  tlieir  composiiions  in  verse  pome  he^st  to 
those  T>f  ttie  dasjiics  Ui^msiebesj  and  mfh  no  greaJt  interval 
between,  is  the  lea^  fgraUie  with  svlkijCh  ^be  ^^lutics  ane  con- 
teoted.  SannazatOb  iu  iho  ^MdgoMWt  oi  CresceqibeDiy  is  dis- 
tinguished fi>ofli  tbe'poHtf  of  lihe  Aiigti«Mii  pge  by  Jbia  catholic 
piety  alone.  .  On  .CBsU^nmi  the  sanMs  critie  fats  beitowed 
the  glorious  title  of  liie  ;iiew  VwgAy  and  $aaiig«r  pi%ferred 
him  to  Proper  das.  To  fiembo^  vriio  >wa§  at  oncfe  an  author 
and  a  friend  of  authors,  Bettinelti  assigns  the  honotir  of  baving 
opened  the  new  AugiTsrtain  age,  of  having  emulated  Virgil  and 
Cicero,  and  revived  Petrarch  and  B&ccace  in  the  elegance 
and  purity  of  his  style,  without  which  no  ope  can  write  for 
Immortafity.  He  was  accused  of  too  rigid  an  imitation  of 
,  these  masters,  a  fault  which,  though  it  n)]|;lit  in  some  degree 
tietract  from  Us  reputation j»  was  serviceable  to  the  interests  of 
*  literature^  which  being  then  in  its  infancy,  and ,  in  danger  of 
Huffering  from  the  Xop  great  license  of  certain  writers,  seemed 
to  require  an  iTluslrious  model  of  strict  purity  and  close  ad-* 
herence  to  (^Jassical  authority.  Sadoleto  and  Fracastoro,  are 
reckoned  by  the  same  critic  among  '^  i  veri  maestri  di  scrivere 
in  aqibe  le  llngue,*'  and  those  vvbori)  he  terms  the  prodigies  of 
art,  ^iid  the  Relight  of  the  soul :  tlie  former  was  the  friend  and 
schoolfellow  of  JBembo^  and  was  a  poet  perhaps  in  a  greater 
degree  than  he, 

**  laifrosque  alti  bibit  ntheHs  ignefe 
Dirinum  apiram." 

Sadoifti.  Shth^  Curtita. 

The  latter  well  Reserves  the  appeUation  pf  il  gran  Fiiacai»« 

:  torp,  and  4he  cUiractex  of  one.  of  the  iatbers  of  piulosopby 

.and  Latin  verse. 

Navagero,  with  the  other  ioimders  of  tbe  Academy  of 
KpJvale,  iu  ihe  Venetian  territory,  which  is  probably  i|U«ded 
to  in,  tbe.  passage  from  Flaminioj  above  ^juoted,  ai^  entidad 
imfBottal  writeiB  and  *'  classici  venunmu^/'  FlamimO  is 
deiemed  an  author  worthy  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  be  and 
J^ppolito  Capibipi*  ar^  rivak,  ratber  than  copyiaiB,  -of 
CatulUis.  The  Latin  vevse  of  Mobra  is  esteemed  by  lira* 
boschi  no  less  elagatU  than  his  Italian  poems,  aiui  he  is  mnked 
am^i^  the  ipost  nappy  imitators  of  Tibulliis.,    For  the  ^to* 

.rac^-of  Vida^  we  need  go  .no  farther  than  the  £ssigr  on  Ckiti- 

Icii^mi: 

*  Jtfr.  Roficoef  to  whom  we  may  jcefer  for  iQformatton  on  tbe  fives  an^ 
'merits  of  many  of  tbe  authors  heie  lojentioned,  writes  ^(bi«ti  aii4  Q^jfiUis^f 
'  \j  inadvartenca  we  presuaie. 
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But  see  each  muse,  in  Leo's  golden  days. 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trinis  her  withcr'd  bnys^ 
Rome's  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread. 
Shakes  off  the  dust  and  rears  his  reverend  bead. 
Then  sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive ; 
Stones  leapM  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  live; 
With  swetfler  notes  each  rising  lemple  rung ;   . 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vi£i  sung. 
Immortal  Vida!  on  whose  honoured  brow 
The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow. 
Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name. 
As  nexl  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame. 

-  It  IS  enough  to  say  of  Niccolo  d*Arco,*  that  he  was  tJie 
friend  and  emulator  of  Flaminio  and  Fracastoro,  and  that  be 
retired  from  public  life  to  the  shores  of  the  Benaco,  and  totally 
surrendered  himself  to'  literary  pursuits.  Bonfadio  is  do- 
scribed  by  De  Thou,  as  a  man  of  great  acquirements.  Paolo 
Manuzio,  the  son  of  Aldo  the  celebrated  printer,  is  praise^ 
by  the  same  author,  for  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  purity  of 
the  Latin  language.  Hie  three  brothers  of  the  family  of 
Amaiteo  attained  great  reputation  for  their  poems,  and  Gio- 
vambattirta,  according  to  Giraldi,  was  called  Juvenis  trilin- 
guis.  Mureto,  the  last  of  this  honourable  list,  we  are  in- 
formed by  De  Thou,  was  distii^uished  by  his  faculty  of 
writing  Latin. 

To  these  testimonies  from  high  authorities,  we  shall  not 
presume  to  add  any  (Observation  further  than,  that>  generally 
speaking,  the  authors  of  the  poems  contained  in  this  selection 
appear  to  have  written  in  Latin  with  the  same  ease  as  in  their  . 
native  tongue :  their  compositions  are  not  centos  of  classical 
phrases  artificially  combined,  but  the  original  dictates  of  minds 
truly  poetical,  and  completely  masters  of  the  medium  by  whidi 
they  gave  utterance  to  their  ideas. 

From  the  increasing  fondness  for  every  thing  connected 
Mrith  Italian  literature^  there  is  little  doubt  of  this  selection 
being  favourably  received  by  the  public.  There  is  notbim^ 
inserted  which  does  not  deserve  a  place,  though  perhaps  some 
things  have  been  omitted  which  merited  insertion.  Thi5, 
however,  is  the  common  fault  of  all  that  class  of  books  which, 
are  known  under  the  several  names  of  Spicilegia,  Excerpts, 
Analecta,  Selections,  Flowers,  Beauties,  and  Extracts.  Bf[ef 
'notices  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  tlie  authors  are  prefixed, 
and  some  notes  added,  chiefly  biographical,  drawn  from  vari- 

■  ■  ,  »   .      A ^ 

*  We  believe  this  to  be  the  Italian  name  of  Nicolaas  Archioi^  though  .#• 
hare  aot  at  hand  the  means  of  ascertaining  it       '    ' 
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•us  authentic  sources.  The  volume  has  the  merits  .of^elegant 
type  and  correct  printings  and  in  size  resembles  many  of  its 
classical  brethern  of  the  1 6th  or  17th  century^  being  an  octavo 
in  the  esse  rather  than  in  the  videri* 
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AUT.  l0.->-^l>c  r«ai*  of  Jubilee  toHrideredf  irt  a  Discourse  delitfetei  ai 
the  UnHarian  Chapely  m  Essex  Streei,  on  Sunday,  October  32^  1809| 
by  Thomas  BeUham,    LoudoD^  Johoson,  1809.  pp.  36. 

Anr.  il. — The  Jubilee,  or  Motives  for  I%dnksgixiing  and  Congratutatioti 
derived  from  a  Consideration  of  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  our  mast 
gracious  SovereigHy  King  George  the  Third:  a  Sermon, preached  irs 
the  Chapei  of  the  Foutulling  Hospital^  on  Wednesdmf,  Ociobet-  25, 
1809y  being  the  Dt^  on  ti^hkh  his  lUafest^  entered  on  the  Fiftieth 
Year  of  his  Reign.  By  the  Rev,  John  Hewlett^  B.  D.  Morning 
Preacher  to  the  said  Charity^  and  Lecturer  of  the  united  Parithes  of 
JSt.  Vedas^Foster  and  St.  ifichael  Miueen.     Published  at  the  Re- 

,  t-fuest  of  the  Gtntral  Committee  tf  the  FasmdUng  Hospital.  Londoti^ 
Iktamuan,  1809.  f/y.  34k 

Art.  1^ — The  National  Jubilee,  Celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third,  politically  ani  morally  improroed*. 
By  a  Magistrate.    LoDdon^  Matliews  and  Leighj  1809.  pp.  74; 

AFTER  eating  Jubilee  toast  beef  With  Vivid  relish;  and  view- 
ing the  variegatdi  lustre  of  the  jubilee  lights  t^ith  considerable 
satisfaction)  it  becomes  our  office  to  perUse  some  jubilee  scrntons^ 
in  which  we  are  afraid  that  we  shall  not  discover  so  much  solid 
nutriment  as  we  found  in  the  one,  nor  so  much  splendour  of  ele- 
gance and  beauty  as  we  beheld  in  tl^e  othen  Tile  three  present 
works  ^re  not,  indeed,  such  meagre  and  shdvelled  performances^ 
without  sinew  or  muscle^  artery  or  nerve^  as  we  believe  that  the 
occasion  has  in  general  produced.  Wc  cannot  at  present  notice 
the  three  evangelical  jubilee  discourses  which  we  have  seen  an« 
nounced  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan^  D.D.  who 
Ifas  displayed  such  a  laudable  anxiety  to  wield  the  crosier  iQlong 
the  sceptical  Hindoos^  The  sumptuous  entertainment^  WeU 
larded  with  grace>  which  this  proselyting  tbeologtie  has  provided 
for  us,  we  must  reserve  to  another  opportunity.  In  his  plain  and 
perspicuous  discourse  (Art.  10),  Mr.  Belsham  has  given  an  ao» 
lioont  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  jubilees,  with  which  we  have  ne 
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^ihei;; fault  to  fiiitll,. than  that  it  wa.s  publisliea  df/?rr  .the  recent 
:-j^ubike,  and  that  we  shall  have  lon^j^  ceased  our  critical  labours 
btt^re  tfiis  tountry  experiences  the  repetition  of  a  Mtnuar  event. 
Had  Mr.  Belsham's  sermon  been  fiubhsheiJ  ^r'fore  tlr^  celebwiloh 
of  the  jubilee,  it  would  certainly  have  had  a  very  extensive  circu- 
lation, which  it  is  not  now  lively  to  obtain,  <is  the  event  is;passed, 
i^  feMm^  has  vaTYitiyci^  tlVe  tai^>  ^*re '&)kt1ISj|Ut6tWfl, 'SXSA  ttl^lfV- 
tdrebthas  ceased.  This  sermon  of  Mr.  Belsham  is»ot  polluted  with 
any  fulsome  or  unbecominjj  adulation,  of  which  we  are  certam 
that  oqr  i-fenerablfe  oionurch  woiild  lilm^jf  i}^  iNe  .  first  to 
reprobate  the  use,  in  thai  sanctuary  which  is  set  apart  for 
the  worship  of  the  King  of  kings. — Honour  the  kims  is  a 
good  scriptural  maxim,  and  it  is  a  great  political  duty; — but 
FLATTER  THE  KING  is  a  precept,  which  is  contrary  both  to  rea- 
son and  to  scripture.  Bofth  vea^fin  and  scripture  teach  us  not  to 
utter  soft  and  oily  falsehoods,  e\fn  in  the  ears  of  kings.  For  what 
)» fi^itttrp  in  plain  languas^e  but  «  lie?  To  fltktteir  kinfs  CHid 
prince*,-  therefore,  is  not  KJyalty — No;  it  h  the  verteirt:  oppd^ite 
of  loyalty.  It  is  treason— trea«)n  **fainfet  truth,  aftiJ  an  t)tot- 
rage  oiFered  to  the  God  of  truth,  **  in  the  place  which  he  has 
chosen  to  set  bis  name  there." 

itir.  Hewlett  \%  a  pers^picuous  anfl  Energetic  preacher.  Hi* 
sermon  (Art.  II)  does  not  descant  mucti  on  the  political  merits 
of  the  reign,  but  on  the  personal  and  private  virtues  oF  the  so- 
vereign. All  this  was  right  and  wise.  The  domestic  virtues  of 
\i\^  majesty  Are  fit  topics  of  encofnium  ;  hut  eert^i-nly  more  so 
in  the  'seftate  ami  tfie  formh^,  th»n  Tn  the  s*nctuiiry  of  Jehovah. 
The  kifig  of  Great  BritaTifi  is  the  .proper  i}\^^€i6%avil  rfeveirtrifcf, 
but  his  master  and  our  master,  his  God  and  dtJr  Go'd,  'is  t)i^«nly 
object  of  religions  adoration.  We  were  surprized  that  a  pei^on 
tf  Mr.  Iltvvlett's  reading  ^nd   information  ^hou!d  countenance 

•  ihe  vulgar  error,  tliatthe  hide  pat  dene  c  oftheJulJges  was  one  of  the 
distinguishing  boons  of  the  present  reign.  The  independence  of 
the  judges  was  one  of  the  fmits  of  ihe  glorioti^  revolution,  to 
Which  we  are  indebted  for.  the  acccjiijion  of  his  nwj^s^^^'s  fainily, 
and  consequently  ultimately  for  all  the  g:rfltffica'ti6n6  of  the  lu- 
cent jubilee.  By  the  statute  13  W.  III.  c.  2,^a8  TiVa'ck^feflt 
says,  the  commissions  of  the  judges  Were  fnlMe,  not  as  (wiiieHy, 

.  durante  bene  phcHo,  but  quamdhi  se  iwic  gesscrifttl  Bjr  the  1  "G^. 
ni.  c.  23,  the  judges  do  not  vacate  their  offices  On  thedcjmii^'oT 
the  crown,  which  they  had  been  previbu!»ly  supposed  t6  dd.'  TIJ* 
ict,.  therefore,  of  1  Geo.  HI.  c.  23,  only  depWvtd  his  sufcce^sDfv 
ton  his  "accession,  of  the  exercise  6f  the  invidious  ^Ight  of  disn/fss^ 
Sng  the  old  judges  and  appointing  nfew. — ^The  work  ehtWefl 
^'  Thf  National  Jubilee,''  '*  by  a  MtJgistrate,"  (AH.  12)  t* 
Written  by  some  gentleman  who  pdi*?sses  that  florid  flippatrcy  of 
Wyl^  which  writers  of  little  taste,  and  readers  of  Iklle  judgrhent 
are  apt  to  mistake  for  eloquence.     We  shall  not,  holv^Vfer,  an!" 

.rn advert  with  arty  severity  t>n  some  of  the  ddcti*}nal  itlctlkkti^^ 
fef  t^he  niag'strate,  which  appear  to  us  to -savotir  tnore  df  metbnd'- 

isiu  than  cf  Christianity ;    for,  , notwithstanding    his    habitual 
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xerhiage,  and  bis  occasional  fanaticism,  we  find  several  just  and 
animated  remarks.  We  should  cordially  join  the  writer  in  the 
foliowiogf  whicti  l^e  propose^  ^s  a  i\ationf^l  toast :  '  May  tb^ 
reign  Qf  Ceorge  the  Tbi«<i  be  einjneptly  (Jistingui^Ued  ^y  ▲  n^vi- 

VdiL   QF-TBE   SPIRIT    Of   THE  PaOTBST^NT   aSFOBMATIOXf /        We 

heartily  hope  that  the  spirit  of  the  protestant  reformation  will 
arise  with  new  and  accumulated  strength,  that  oar  fellow- chris- 
tians n1  ay  no  longer  bend  their  necks  to  the  dogmatical  crcfeds 
and  articles  of  councils,  ^s$embU^s,  and  convocati(>ns,  but  may 
acknowledge  th^  scriptures,  arid  nothing  but  the  scrjpmres,  as  the 
only  safe  aud  authoritative  ^uide  in  all  points  of  polemical  dis- 
putation. A  reformation  of  religion  was  hardly  more  want- 
ing in  the  dayF  of  Henry  the  Ei^lith,  than  it  is  in  the  pre- 
sent  reiprn,  when  esiuhiUked  opinions,  which  are  connected  tritii 
luc!%  aiird  en»aluments,  are  ibynd  to  be  as  opposite  to  the  scrip- 
tures oritieclly  interpreted,  as  the  popish  superstitions  in  the  reigii 
«f  Edward  VI.  were  ift  the  judgment  of  the  most  learned  theo- 
logues  of  that  time.  If  th6  tnie  spirit  of  the  v\\  OT  Kstant  reforma-. 
#io;»  had  been  really  alive  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  English  church 
at  the  present  day  would  the  aged,,  and  the  lionest,  though  the 
inefiulH^us  and  ttnpolitic  Mr.  Stone  have  been  deprived  of  all  Ms 
ecdlesiasticHl  emolumtmts,  and  reduced  to  indigence^  merely 
for  opposing  wh^t  he  conscientiousli/.  believed  rniscriptural  errof> 
and  for  vindicating  what  he  as  firmly  believed  to  be  scriptural 
truth  ?  We  are  surprised  that  {tucb  an  outrage  on  the  spirit  «f 
the  protcstant  reformation  should  have  excited  so  little  animad- 
version. We  take  credit  to'ourselves  for  having  been  the  first, 
and  we  believe  almost  the  sole  Persons  who  have  exposed  thjs 
iniquity  of  this  unchristian  prosecution.  (See  Critical  Review 
fer  January,  180S,  p.  92,  and  for  June  of  the  same  year,  p.  l6'5t) 
One  of  the  acts  of  grace  conferred  on  the  jubilee,  otight'tp  have 
been  an  ample  indemnrtv  to  this  suffering  religionist.  We  be- 
lieve that  subscriptions  for  Mr.  Stone,  who  has  heen^nore  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  are  9ti)l  open  at  Messrsl  Brown,  C-obb,  anU 
Co.  66,  Lombard-street.  Take  physic,  bloated  orthodoxy,  Arid 
fbr  once  contribute  a  fbw  of  thy  euperfluities  to  heresy  in  dis- 
tress ! ! !  » 

^ET,  iSf^Dupersitif  qf  SpcU  and.  Opinipfis  no  falid  Oijiection  to  the 
Truth' (ind  fj/ipprtance  of  the  ChrUtian  Heli^um.  A  Sen/ton^  preached 
171  the  Presht/tf.rian  Chapel,  ^utl;  by  William  Severn,  Hull,  Rodforfl, 
^809.  pp.  31. 

THIS  sermon  is  «ery  latidable  in  its  object,  and  very  respeet* 
l^ble  in  its  com^Ofition.  * 
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POLITICS. 

•  Aet.  t4t,'j-A  Reoiewqfthc  Tolicy  and  peculiar  Doctrines  of  the  modern 
Church  ofRamey  wherein  their  dangerous  Tenderly  poUtical  and  re* 
lieiouty  is  amsideredy  and  their  true  Origin  designated;  and  some 
f^thosCf  which  the  Protestants  consider  as  the  most  obfectioTtahley  are 
prqved  not  to  have  been  held  by  the  ancient  Britishy  Saxon,  or  Irish 
Christ i<fn  Churthes;  in  Answer  to  Arguments  advanced  in  Favour  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  QueMiony  and  more  especially  those  of  Sir  John 
Throckmorton.  By  the  Rev,  Peter  RubertSy  A,  M.  Author  of  Letters 
toVolney,  a  BarmvTiy  of  the  Epistles,  ^c,  London,  Williams^  Strand. 
:     1809.    SV0.6S, 

IN  thi$  work  Mr.  Rqberts  has  been  at  some  pains  to  accuma- 
>atf!  all  the  old  objections  against  the  catholics,  accompanied  with 
as  much  recent  matter  of  |in  invidious  kind  as  he  could  collect. 
But  he  (does  not  appear  to  have  placed  the  subject  in  a  new  or 
a  stronger  light  than  his  predecessors.  The  principal  arguments, 
indieed,  which  be  b^s  urged  against  the  catholics  have  been 
often  qrged  before.  But  Mr.  Roberts  is  certainly  entitled  to  orie 
species  of  praise,  v^hich  does  not  always  belong  to  those  who 
have  cherished,  and  whQ  have  defended,  a  similar  antipathy  to 
the  equjuble  qlatmq  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-christians : 
he  has  treated  the  subject  with  great  urbanity  and  moderation, 
without  indulging  in  coarse  and  ungentlemanly  invective.  This 
praise  is  not  often  n^erited  by  those  wha  engage  in  polemical 
.discussion?;  but  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Roberts,  and  we  will  not  with- 
hold it,  though  wedifi^r  from  him  most  widely  with  respect  to  the 
duty  and  the  policy  of  making  any  further  concessions  to  thecatbo- 
Jips.  Mr.  Roberta  seems  to  think  that  s^ny  augmentation  of  the 
political  power  of  the  catholics  would  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  state;  and,  therefore,  he  appeals  to  the  primary  law  of  na- 
tional self-preservation,  to.  justify  the  government  of  the  country 
in  resisting  their  claimsi.  He  argues,  though  we  think  with  very 
little  consistency,  that,  because  we  have  bestowed  on  them  the 
elective  franchise,  we  ought  to  v^itbhold  the  right  of  exercising 
any  legislative  functions.  ©Mt  we  are  of  opinion,  thai  the  pos- 
session of  the  elective  franchise,  of  which  they  were  thought 
worthy,  and  which  they  have  not  abused  any  more  than  their 
protestant  brethren,  is  an  additional  argument  for  the  concession 
of  the  legislative  capacity.  The  one  seems  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  other.  When  civil  restrictions  and  disabi- 
lities are  in>p6sed  on  any  class  of  subject?*,  so  as  to  degrade  tbcni 
beneath  the  political  level  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  reasons 
.for  such  invidiqus  measures  should  be  very  forcible  and  apparr 
ft\U  ^iTt  the  restrictions  should  never  be  ^pntinued  when  the 
reasons  have  ceased  which  caused  them  to  be  imposed.  At  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  the  protestant  succession,  which  waa 
then  intimately  identified  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  iree  govern- 
ment, was  endangered  by  the  power  and  machinations  of  the  pa* 
pists.  The  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  however,  has  made  a  great 
change  in  the  opinions  of  the  papists,  and  in  tbe  danger  to  b^ 
apprehended  from  thdr  political  combinatipnj-^ven  if  they  iBfcrc 
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ho^le  to  the  present  goyerninent.  But,  as  far  as  facts  and 
aoletnn  declarations  are  a  proof  of  loyalty,  they  certainly  are  as 
veil  affected  to  the  reijjning  sovereign,  and  to  the  established 
constitution,  as  any  other  sect  of  religionists  m  this  country. 
The  papists,  considered  as  a  relii^ious  or  a  political  hody^  opposed 
to  a  protestant  establishment,  can  never  be  formidable,  while  the 
pope,  whose  spiritual  supremacy  they  acknowledge,  and  from 
subjection  to  whose  authority  they  derive  their  name,  is  so  fallen 
in  that  power,  which  rests  upon  opinion,  that  the  son  of  a  Corsi- 
can  scrivener  can  make  him  dance  from  Rome  to  Pari»>  frOm 
Paris  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  like  a  puppet  upon  the 
wires.  Who  are  the^  tbrmidable  papists  that,  if  we  grant  them 
the  capacity  of  being  chosen  into  the  legislature,  which  cannot 
happen  at  the  utmost  to  more  than  a  score  of  theif  number,  we 
are  immediately  to  expect  the  subversion  both  of  the  altar  and  of 
the  throne?  Why  these  confederated  religionists,  whose  rosaries 
and  crucifixes  are  so  great  an  object  of  terror  to  our  graduated, 
divines,  are  the  professed  adherents  of  an  old  man,  who  is  iq 
exile  at  Avignon,  and  whom  Buonaparte  is  about  to  assemble 
a  conclave  of  cardinals  at  Paris,  in  order  to  strip  of  the  rag  of 
authority  which  he  still  retains.  Mr.  Roberts  and  other  enemies 
to  the  proposed  concessions  to  the  catholics,  talk  as  if  this  body 
6f  men  were  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  and  as  if  the  ruler 
of  the  Vatican  were,  like  the  great  Colossus  of  the  middle  ages, 
bestriding  a  superstitious  world.  These  anti-catholic  gentlemen, 
who  array  themselves  in  the  armour  of  ancient  argument,  to 
combat  the  perilous  delusions  of  the  papists,  put  us  in  mind  of 
Don  Quixote  fignting  giants  and  dragons  which  had  no  existence 
but  in  his  own  imagination, 

POEfRY. 

Aet.  IS^^Modern  Proteit/tUmt  a  Poetical  Sketch.    L«ndan,  Sherwood. 
.  pp.  7.  &V0.    ^ 

AS  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  opt  the  meaning  of  the 
author  of  this  Sketch-,  which  is  no  easy  matter,  it  appears  to  be 
that  more  evil  than  good  is  the  result  of  religious  proselytism. 

Aar.  id.^^Gastrommi/,  or  the  Bon  Vhanft  Guide.  A  Poem.  From 
the  French  i^'  J.  Berchoux.  London,  Booths  Duke-streee,  1809, 
pp.  4^,  4/0. 

M.  BERCf  lOUX  traces ^  the  progress  of  the  culinary  act  from 
its  early  to  its  more  improved  state.  He  then  commends  the 
pleasures  of  eating  as  greater  and  mofe  permanent  than  those  of 
love.  A  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  is  €om<« 
mended,  as  most  favourable  to  the  conveniences  of  good  eating. 
The  judicious  selection  in  the  choice  of  a  cook  is  next  inculcated* 

'  That  point's  most  important,  on  him  it  depends, 
Yoqr  table  to  crowd  with  agreeable  friends/ 
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Groups  of  cattle,  pictures  of  fruit,  and  game-pieces  are  stated  . 
td  be  very  &ppropiiate  ornaments  for  a  dining-room.  Our  latii  ^ 
dtencf-boun  ari  rcjpro? ed : 

'  A^opt  iit/t  iht  fkshion  of  dinine  each  day 
Vfheti  the  bst  rays  of  light  in  the  vreSt  fade  away ; 
The  stomach  complains  that  the  world's  grown  so  polisKM, 
It  lives  but  by  halves  since  we'te  supper  abolit»h'd/ 

^e  oM  precept,  of  acquiring  an  appetite  by  ekcrcise,  is  duly  • 
ellfbrce^.    The  first  course  now  makes  its  appearance ;  ' 

*  And  the  savoury  odour  thfs  sauces  exhale,  ^ 
Keeps  the  guests  undecided  which  dish  to  assail.' 

iThe  dishes  are  many  of  them  of  a  more  substantial  kind  thau. 
iit  thought  that  a  Frenchman  would  have  heen  likely  to  admit ;. 
ifld  the  old  English  sirloin  is  not  bereft,  of  its  due  share  of  praise* 
The  author  approves  the  maifim  of  ^Jrs,  Glasse,  '*  Scrxe  tk$^ 
dinner  up  hot,'*, 

f  Tbe  choicest  ragout. 
If  cold  when  you  eat  it,  is  not  woi-th  a  sous/ 

M.  Berchoux  very  properly  adyises  us  to  study  the  partialities 
of  our  guests,  in  doing  the  honours  of  the  tabl«. 

'  Tis  the  wing  of  a  chicken  the  ladies  most  like ; 
Give  the  >vhite  side  of  turbot,  the  back  of  a  pike/ 

The  second  course  is  not  delineated  with  much  variety  or  elcr 
gance.  The  author,  however,  furnishes  the  table  with  a  more 
ample  supply  of  game  than  most  English  manors  afford.  But 
be  does  not  seeip  to  be  much  a  Triend  to  what  our  English  gentry 
pften  mention  with  watery  lips — a  barn-door  fowl     For  he  savf, 

'  Of  the  commoner ^p^ies  of  poultry  beware  : 
Your  fewls  bred  at  home,  I  too  often  hav^  seen 
Unhealthy,  misshapen,  dry,  tasteless,  and  lean* 
Now  and  then,  with  a  friend,  to  his  village  I  go ; 
Where  at  night  the  unfortunate  hero  I  know, 
'  Whose  shrill  sounding  pipe,  the  firsi  herald  of  day^ 
On  the  morning  preceding  drove  siamber  away, 
Whilst,  freely,  his  brisk  cackling  mates  he  pursued. 
With  envy,  his  tender  endearuients  I  viewed  ; 
But  the  rogue  was  determined,  fur  supper  was  drest,     . 
'fo  be  tender  no  m<jre,  as  my  teeth  soon  coufess'd,' 

M.  Berchoux  adorns  his  table  with  a  sumptuous  dessert,  and 

ijfovides  gratification  for  the  palate  and  the  eye  ;  and  h«  follow^ 
t  lip  witn  a*  magnificent  variety  of  wines,  of  most  of  which  an 
^glishman  knows  the  names  better  tlnQ  Uie  ta6t:d. 
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^  With  a  pleasing  anxiety,  no^  we  survey 

Cfetintcrs  and  glasses  in  brilliant  array; 

How  feagct  each  eye  !  with  what  ardour  we  burn 

To  commence  (he  attack,  when  rt  comes  to  ouf  turn ! 

;Nor  long  do  we  wait — see  the  column  advaneej 
'  In  tire  van  are  the  delicate  natives  of  France,   .  ' 

Purple  hermitage,  borgiJndy,  sparkllrtg  chauipaigh, 

OW  hack  forms  the  centre  with  sherry  from  Spain* 

Constarilia,  rrcli  nioont£lin,imp€fia!  tokay, 
.   As  skirmishers  act — ^ftte  a  shot,  and' away ; 

ticaving  claret,  madeira,  and  generous  port. 

In  the  rear,  well  prepared  the  chief  stock  to  s6p{)ort  P 

^  To  toasts  I  object  not ;  but  bate  party -cant. 
Drink  no  minister's  health;  tror  cxmim  with  a  rant, 
**  3e  liberty  welcome  U  equalUy^  hail!  "  •        . 

May  the  s^v^rei^n  wiM  of  the  people  p>rovajl !" 
By  seniiments  dft  you  tomegiiett  may  displeace,' 
I'd  fain,  in  the?r  stead,  drink  such  wishes  as  these  t 
"  JVIay  we  fifty  years  hew:e  stout  and  hearty  rem^un, 
.     'And  A  hundred  times  mce^  at  llNis  table  again  !**  , 

f\  May  no  change  of  reason  endapger  the  viiicj 
JNor  war  nor  taxation  deprive  lis  of  wine  T'  \ 

As  tre-lwvc  not  tead  the  ori^liiiifof  this  p<«ftn,  we  iraimot 
d^ide  how  far  Us  spirit  or  spfi^htliness  has  heeti  infused  'mU$ 
A<«  -trsm^atitin  i  but  if  this  tran^iiti^.'i  has  presenred  ^11  tli^t  fi 
contained  in 'the  orlgttial,  it  **  not  difficult  to  d^iernftfle  that  th€. 
poem  of  M".  ]Perchoux  does  ntA  dhtn  Sparkle  with  ^itabity  or 
wit. 

NOVEL. 

^T.  Vr^^fhe  Irish  Redute;  or,  o  firedl^a$i  at  the  Rotunda;  8  oilK 
BySttrah  Isdeli.    Lcjqddn,'0ooth,  18011. 

THIS  novel  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Edward  Denny,  Bart,  of 
Tralec  Castle,  Mrs.  Isdell  tells  us  there  is  uotbiog  particularly 
aimed  at  in  thq&e  volumes  beyond  the  unadorned  recital  of  4 
story  that  is  pot  unnatural,  aud,  a$  she  hopes,  not  without  a  moraU 
The  stpry  is  certainly  very,  u^o^dorned ;  but  the  moral  is,  ao  in 
many  other  works  of  thi^  kind",  good.  Yirtue,  after  severe  trials 
is  rewarded,  and  vice  of  course  punished.  Tlie  story  did  not  in; 
ttereat  us  much,  and  we  shall  not  analyse  the  contents.  The  mor* 
tifications  and  .sufferingH  of  Lady  JElizabeth  de  Burgh,  "which 
sprin^^  from  her  inordinatve  vanity  and- pride,  are  tery  wet!  toid, 
litid  her  seclusion  natural;  The  passion  €Ff -jealousy  isalso  well 
depicted  in  the  cbar^iter  of  her  hnsbatui.  But  we  must  allow 
wfe  were  by  no  mfeans  pleased  with  the  atrocidus.  character  an4 
improbable  account  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Santa's  Tife  and  death; 
nor  do  we  see' any  good  moral  that  can  1#e  derived  from  contem- 
^     ^Idling  the  murder  of  liis  innocent  wife  and  children^  whaa«e 
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assassinated  by  an  enraged  servant.  Some  of  the  scenes  in  tbe 
Irish  Recluse  carry  us  back  to  tbe  horror,  aitarcby>  and  confusion 
vhich  prevailed  during  tbe  French  revolution ;  but  we  cannot 
•ay  that  this  recital,  though  it  is  interwoven  with  the  story,  gave 
vsany  interest  or  pleasure.  The  most  pathetic  and  interebting 
part  of  the  work  i-  the  story  which  old  Margery  Jones  relates  of 
ber daughter,  and  the  feeling  she  excites  towards  her  grand- 
daoghter,  Emma  Summers,  who  marries  a  young  man  who  is 
mad  after  French  Ubcrtj^  ;  and,  from  taking  an  active  part  in  tbe 
conCosion  of  thf-  times,  ^»  brought  to  the  guillotine.  We  have 
noticed  those  characters  which  appear  the  best  drawn,  and  which 
fiiroisb  what  tbe  authoress  very  laudably  wishes — a  good  moraL 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AwT.  18. — Vie  EUmenh  cf  Universal  Geotp-aphy,  adapted  to  "Maps, 
mith  a  Selection  of  the  mott  useful  Problems,  on  the  IWrettrial  and 
Celestial  Globes,  fur  the  Use  t^SchoolSy  and  Frroate  TeackerK  B^ 
T.  MatWDoring,    Crosbj  and  Co.     i2mo,  pp,  151.  3s.  6dL 

THE  author  has  in  this  work  very  judiciously  proposed  to 
bring  together  the  principal  points  of  his  subject  in  a  condensed 
f&m.  The  introduction  contains  a  very  brief  account  of  the 
iolar  system,  which  is  followed  by  an  outline  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  astroneniy  and  geography.  The  natural  and  political 
divisions  of  the  earth  are  then  detailed,  in  a  manner  deserving 
praise,  and  the  remaining  ^art  of  the  book  treats  of  the  use 
ttfthe  globes.  At  tbe  end  of  each  section  are  added  some  ques- 
tions, ingeniously  framed,  for  tbe  exercise  of  the  pupii.  '  >- 
.  The  gent  ral  principles  of  astronomy,  as  applied  to  tbe  earth, 
namely,  the  divisions  of  time,  the  seasons,  &c.  are  attempted  to 
be  explained,  from  the  map  j  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  tbe  best, 
if  not  the  only  effectual  mode,  of  explaining  them,  is  from  tbe 
globe;  and  therefore  the  ^  use  of  the  globes'  should  have  pre- 
ceded the  mere  geographical  part  of  the  work.  The  problems 
on  the  terrestrial  globe  are  performed  by  the  obsolete  mode,  of 
rectifying  for  the  latitude,  instead  of  (what  is  assuredly  more 
eligible)  rectifying  for  the  sun's  declination.  Among  the  prob- 
•  lems  on  the  celestial  globes,  there  should  have  been  included 
Bome  problems  concerning  the  planets  and  the  moon. 

This  work  is  ingenious,  and  Reserve?  a  second  edition.  We 
trish  the  author  to  revisc^the  language,  which  is  not  always  ac- 
cural e  ;  and  to  correct  a  ^w  mathematical  errata.  Tbis  done,  it 
becomes  a  valuable  school-book. 

Art.  19. — A  nc»  and  eaf^  Guide  to  ArithmetiCy  being  upon  a  new  PIm 
of  Arrauiiementy  with  a  Variety  of  Examples  in.each  Mule,  for  tkjs 
purpose  of  exercising  the  Pupils  iu  ClasseSf.  chiefiy.  designed  for  the 
Use  tf  junior  Clnsscs  and  young  Ladies,  By  T,  Mainuaring,  Teacher 
of  Writiugy  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  the  Globes,  in  Ladifs'  Schools 
und  Private  Families,  Crosby  aod  Co.  l^mo.  130  pages.  Price 
2«.  6d,  neatly  bound,     1808. 

THIS  Uttle  book  is  well  adapted  to  the  iQStruct|on^ftbe  pupiV 
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in  the  four  fundaxnintal  rules  oT  integral  arithmetic  ;  and  their 
•application  is  shewn,  in  Reduction;  the  Rule  of  Three,  Practice^ 
and  Interest.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  retaihed 
the  iryudicious  (not  to  say  absurd)  division  of  proportion  into 
the  direct  and  inverse  rules,  a  distinction  very  perplexing  to  tlic 
pupil,  and  for  which  we  are  convinced  there  is  no  reason  but 
-  prescription.  The  peculiar  merit  of  the  book  is^  that  the  ex- 
amples, for  the  most  part,  are  numerous,  and  are  throughout 
well  selected ;  but  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  examplet 
m  numeration,  nor  in  bills  of  parcels. 

The  publication^  upon  the  whole,  is  what  it  professes  to  be; 
in  the  begin nuig  of  the  article,  we  observed  that  it  would  avail 
'  the  pupil ;  we  may  safely  conclude  by  saying  it  will  be  found 
useful  to  teachers,       ^ 

Art,  20. — The  simple  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  in  Questions  and  Answe7% 
suited  to  the  Capacities  of  Children ,  with  I'ables  of  Weights  and 
Measures ;  in  two  Parts,  for  tftie  Use  of  Schools,  conducted  on  tht 
Flan  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  fieU,  By  George  Reynolds,  Master  of  the 
Lambeth  Bovs  Parochial  School,  arid  Writing  Master  to  the  Asylum^ 
Lambeth.  London,  llivio^t4>n8,  1809.  Price  6d.  each  Party'seitk 
the  blank  Table,  or  9$.  6d.  per  dozens  the  two  Parts, 

Art.  21. — An  irregfthr  Series  of  blank  Tables,  helon^ng  to  Part  L  ff 
Arithmetic  for  Children  educated  on  Dr.  BelCs  Plan,  By  George 
Reynolds,  ^r.  Sec.    Loudon,  1809. 

Art.  22.— %4ii  irregular  Series  of^blank  Tables,  belonging  to  Part  II, 
of  Arithmetic  for  ChiUiren  educated  on  Dr.  Belts  Plan,  By  Gesrjgc 
Keynotdsy  ^c.  4'c<  ^London,  1809. 

THESE  little  introductory  helps  to  the  knowledge  of  arith* 
metic  are  well  calculated  to  answer  the  philanthropic  end  fbr 
which  they  are  designed.  The  exposition  is  clear,  and  the  rulet 
are  brief. 

Akt.  23. — Important  Studies  for  the  Female  SeXy  in  Reference  to  m^* 
dem  Manners;  addressed  to  a  young  Lady  of  Distinction.  By  Mrtm 
Cockle.    London,'  Chappie;  1809.     12mo.  7s. 

THESE  '  Important  Studies'  consist  of  remarks  or  essays  on 

*  Religious  Example/ '  on^ruth,'  'on  the  Duties  of  a  Daughter/ 
'on  the  Duties  of  a  Sister/  *  on  Temper/  *  on  Charity/  "oft 
Friendship/  *on  Atuchment/  'on  the  Duties  of  a  \Vife/*o« 
the  Duties  of  a  Mother/  '  on  Seduction/  '  on  modem  Manners.* 

♦  on  the  Value  and  Proper  Use  of  Time/  '  on  Death/  Mn, 
Cockle  appears  to  be  a  tbllower  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  ber 
religious  sentiments  shew  the  stamp  of  that  school ;  but  she  does 
not  possess  the  art  of  conveying  instruction  with  equal  felicity 
and  elegance,  We  give  Mrs.  Cockle  every  credit  for  good  and 
virtuous  intentions^  and  hope  that  her  book  will  tend  to  improve 
those  females,  who  read  it,  in  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of 

^  ^he  social  an4  doipe&tii:  duties. 
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A»T.  ^4. — The  Junior  Clast^Book,  or  Reading  Lessons  for  every  Day  in 
ike  Tear,  Setaetedj^om  ihtmost  approntd  /ksctk^rti  ihr  the'  Urn 
of  Sahoois.  %  WiiikM  Vrtd^m.  Mjf^iu^  Ma$t9r  ^ike  4<mdemy  ht 
Med-Juum  Sqtiai^^  I^mdon.    l^ovA^^f  Godwi/i,  Skif  ner-i^tjeec,  IdO^. 

THIS  is  a  very  good  selectrop  for  children;  afid  muc)i  pains 
ieem  to  have  been  taken  in  the  choice  of  those  tafes  which  con- 
vey the  best  moral  and  the  nirst  instruction,  blended  with  the 
Wio$t  amusement.  They  are  chiefly  cxtpacted  from  Fcodon, 
Aidfson,  the  Spcctartor,  Guardian,  from  Goldsmith,  the  Ar^iati 
INights,  Franklin,  Herodian,  Qaintius  Curtius,  Xenophon,  Pliny, 
4a  Some  very  gogd  pieces  gf  poetry  are  inters})er8ed  by  Ogflvic, 
CMoningiiarn,  Copper,  Mjlriow,  Shenstone,  ^c.&c.  Mr.  Lamb's 
•Ulys^ses  and  his  Shakspea^e's  talcs  make  a  very  conspicuous  part 
'of  these  extracts.  Those  subjects  of  natural  hisitdry  which  are 
chosen  are  well  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  young  minds, 
as  well  as  the  historical  anecdotes  with  which  the  hook  j^  inter- 
spersed. Berquin'jj  tales  claim  a  great  shar^  of  JipprohatioHj  as  \vcU 
aa  the  sM^otiMis  from  {tuhiit^Q  CritioGi  aad  Tpletu^chqs, 

A«T.  25. — Lnrnm  for  Chifdren ;  or,  Mfidiw^utf  ^f  £0^4  H^^^ersj 
Morals,  amd  MnvMtrtily.  By.  -Hrf.  JiCijwkA*  ;  in  i^M  J*ar$»,  ^^i^on, 
Godwin,  SkinneivStreat.  18Q9. 

THESE  tales  are  simply  toltl,  and  foum  *  pretty  «olIectiaa  of 
leaaoDS  for  cbjtdrt^u,  from  whi^h  (hey  may  derive  muph  moral 
benefit. .  The  little  petulances  and  growing^  passions  of  chilliren 
are  pleasingly  displayed  and  judiciously  reproved.  The  Dis- 
asters of  Impatienee,  the  Bad  Family  and  the  Good  Family,  and 
Joseph's  School -room  at  the  foot  et  the  Oak  Tree,  the  Broken 
Crutch,  and  Ellen  and  Judith,  are  very  pretty,  and  Mrs.  Fenwick 
deserves  much  praise  for  her  endea'vours  to  apnuse,  apd  at  the 
lamc  tipie  iujrtruct^  the  rising  "generation,  in  these  simple  and 
elegant  compositions. 

Art.  ^d.-^Dramas  for  Children,  imitated  from  the  French  iff  i,  P. 
Jauffretf  bi/ the  Editor  of  TaharVs  Fopuiar  Stories,  London,  GoJ-r 
win,  Skinoer-Stre^t.     1809. 

THE  contents  of  this  little  roTume  are  etitilled,  Tlie  Cupioui 
Girl.  Hector,  or  the  Plotter  caught  in  his  own  Trap.  The 
pangers  of  Gossiping.  Tlie  Fib  foiind  out.  Th>£  little  Cox- 
comb. Tl^  Spoiled  Child.  Frederick  ;  and  Discretion  put  to  the 
Proof.  These  dramas  are  in  the*  same  style  as  those  \re  have 
noticed  before,  and  similar  to  the  tales  written  by  Mrs.  Fen  wide. 

Art.  ^^^-^Hisiory  of  Home,  from  the  Building  of  the  Cify  to  the. Ruin 
tf  th€  Republic.  Illuiiratfd  u\ih  Maps  »nd  dhf^  f^lotesjar  the  Use 
if  SehooU  and  young  Persons,  gy  ^ikcard  lUldiuin,  £i,g.  LoudoD, 
Godwin,  Skiimbr-Strcet,     laOQ. 

Wptiave  on  mofe  occasions  than  oric  stated  our  objections  to 
such  brief  and  meagre  epitorncs  as  the  prestmt ;  which, -howcvfcr 
well  they  may  be  executed,  can  seldom  either  interest  or  instriHft. 
The  events  are  not  exhibited  in  sufficient  copiousness  efldetail  p 
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cc^mtwuni bate  any  but  a  superficial  smattering  of  informatioci^ 
yfhich  id  someLiiiies  lesg  desirable  thau  total  ignorance.  l^piLufues 
are  often  good  exercises  for  young ^leople  lo  maiu;,.but  tb«y  are 
in  general  ibe  worst  and  most  ^rotiucM  books  which  the  ju- 
venile student  can  read.  They  are  apt  to  putfafi  the  mind  vitk 
a  conceit  uf  knowledge,  wlnle  thc;y  only  stajrre  the  source  of  in- 
tellectual st^pply. 

AftT.  ^.^Ottffinn  (f  I>ngH!fh  ^"fhtifrif,  rhUfttt  rthntYncttd  from  Urn  HJt* 
t^^  of  iCti^atkdy  by  Eiiiii&U  BUhlki'm,  Enqi  * iL^rtdofv,  Gochi^ir*,  Skkinoi* 
>iCToet)  l«)«. 

.  I'ltE  remarks  which  we  have  mawle  on  the  4)recediAg  work 
are  «ore  particuWiy  applicable  to  this  abrifjgnaeiit  of  abrid^ 
ine«its. 

A*T.  2^. — A  ^nt^sExCunkrv  in  Bretnin,  By  J.  A.  An^rnoUy  -4irtArtK 
12  V9k.  tatuo.  9s, 

THESfe  little  volumes  contain  a  jjood  deal  of  amusing  chit' 
chat,  and  will  reward  the  peruu  il  of  the  lovers  of  light  and  de- 
fiuTtory  readinsr^  much  better  thjm  many  of  the  sentimental  and 
slipslop  perform anQes  of  the  present  day.  AVe  extract  the  fol- 
lowing account,  from  the  first  vohin^,  of  our  honest  l^ane's  de- 
^c«hI  into  a  coal-pit,  near  Newcastle.  The  anthor  having  mi- 
Pressed  lifmself,  and  put  on  a  white  tianoel  shirt,  a  grey  ja<5ket 
4md  trow-ers  of  a  very  thick  stuffi  with  a  red  niglu-cap,  pro* 
cecded  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

*  I  kik^i  tny  guide  tf  ^e  <rel-c  pi'mtj;  ^o^^  f  n  k  ^ik<*t,  U'hiitfh 
qn^stion  he  *wswcfred  by  a  ^mile,  afiKl  desii^d  »w  to  put  my  thi^h 
along  witfi  his  own  t4lrou^  a  stont  piece  ol* rope,  hi  tkeshape  of 
k  lo6p,  tiuBpended  frdm  an  iroii  Ohain  at  the  evtremity  oif  thti 
long  'rope  by  which  Ihe  ^cMb^re  drawn  up.  1  was  then  re^«est* 
<fd  to  throw  ttiy  ai'ttis^ro^nd  the  iron  chain,  and  we  wt-rt  lit^ 
ttlrned  oft*.  \V«  hoftg  fofr  k  »lwrt  tiAic  krfmedkitely  ovor  the 
abyss,  and  w€te  Vnen  let  down.  A  miKlure  of  water  and  partf- 
<ffe9  of  coal  drizzled  on  tis  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  descetA. 
in  l«ss  t^ian  a  mintlte,  I  fbtfnd  myself  upon  my  leg*,  and  nftlur- 
*ny  vA-y  much  a^nazed  at  this  sudden  transiition.  At  the  bottom 
UJf  (he  pit  a  huge  cauldrdti  blamed  with  great  fury;  round  it  were 
«eated  a  number  of  pitmen  and  boys.  Their  spokeimati,  while 
Khndfessiiigitie,  "  grinn'd'hopriblea  ghastly  smile,"  and  a  person 
«o  t6ry  lately  Immersed  in  t^eaftricsls  may  perhaps  be  fopgiveis 
if  he  were  led  to  assnhilate  the  present  occasion  to  the  cauldron- 
scene  in  Machith.  By  d^rees,  as  I  recovered  my  sight,  I  felt 
somewhat  •  reconciled  to  the  novelty  of  my  situation,  and  sat 
down  by  the  cauldron,  till  my  guide  had  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  our  progress.  lie  placed  a  candle  in  a  piece  of 
clay,  and  fixed  it  between  my  fingers.  The  lownef^s  of  the  seam 
obliged  us  to  stoop  immediately  on  setting  out.  \V>  soon  uitt  a 
galloway,  that  drew  six  or  seven  baskets  of  coaU,  placed  on  stve- 
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ml  small  waggons  chained  to  each  other.  The  seam  continued 
to  decrease  in  height,  wbicli,  with  the  wetness  of  the  ground", 
rendered  walking  very  tiresome.  We  sat  down  to  rest  near  a 
part  of  the  pit  where  several  seams  met.  Here  I  observed  a  boy 
employed  in  putting  down,  on  a  slate*  the  number  of  baskets,  asr 
they  came-from  the  pitmen,  who  hewed  the  coal.  By  means  of 
a  lever,  he  placed  the  full  baskets  on  the  small  waggons,  and  to  a 
number  of  these  put  a  galloway ;  for  the  lowness  of  the  seam, 
wherp  the  pitmen  worked,  would  only  admit  of  little  boys  to  con- 
vey the  baskets  singly  on  a  barrow.  We  set  o(F  again,  and  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  lay  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick,  in 
order  to  support  myself.  In  this  situation,  nearly  reseoibling 
that  of  a  tailor  on  his  shop-board,  I  crawled  a  considerable 
distance,  and  at  length  gained  the  extremity  of  the  seam.  Being 
very  much  exhausted,  I  stretched  myself  along  the  ground.  My 
guide  very  naturally  smiled,  as  I  was  lying  with  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  pitman,  who  had  no  apparel  on,  with  the  exception  of 
am  all-clothes.  lie  was  a  young  man,  and  handled  his  pickaxe 
with  great  activity ;  his  sooty  countenanoc  exhibited  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  which  bore  unerring  testimony  to  the  Wonderful 
pliancy  of  the  human  mind.  lie  tendered  his  pickaxe,  and  de« 
sired  me  to  hew  a  piece  of  coal  out  of  the  seam ;  this  I  declined, 
but  gave  him  a  shilling,  which  he  thankfully  accepted.  I  did 
not  feel  perfectly  comfortable  in  this  situation,  and  found  it  ab- 
•olutely  impossible  to  suppress  such  ideas  as  the  awful  ceiling 
naturally  suggested.  On  eur  return,  we  stopped  at  one  of  the 
trap-doors,  made  in  various  parts  of  the  pit,  for  the  purpose  of 
confining  the  air,  which  frequently  becomes  inflammable.  Here 
the  guide  directed  my  attention  to  a  boy  between  six  and  seven 
years  ^f  age,  holding  a  cord  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  drew  the 
door  open,  llie  appearance  of  the  little  wretch  was  mfserabie 
indeed ;  he  had  been  sitting  there  since  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  was  to  be  relieved  at  thjee  in  the  afternoon.  "  And 
do  you  know,  Sir,''  said  my  guide,  with  an  unpleasant  air  of 
levity,  "  how  much  the  little  dog  gets  for  that  ? — ^Ten  pence." 
*'  He  will  of  course  be  brought  up  for  a  pitman  ?"  said  L  "  Cer- 
tainly I'*  was  the  answer.  '*  Does  his  master  in  the  mean  time 
afford  him  any  religious  or.  moral  instruction  ?"  "Oh!  no!" 
replied  the  guide.  I  Itegan  to  reflect  on  the  immense  sums 
which  collieries  yield  ;  and  when  I  thoight  on  one  proprietor  ia 
particular,  who  is  said  to  enjoy  an  annual  income  of  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  upwards,  I  felt  an  additional  relish  for  the. 
beauty  and  wit  of  Pope's  lines  on  an  inordinate  pursuit  of  wealthy 
and  the  consequent  punishment  of  avarice: — 

"  Damn'd  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fate  betides 
The  slave  that  digs  it  and  the  slave  that  hides."* 
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Art.  I. — Metaphysical  Essays,  by  Richard  Kirwan,  Esq, 
(Concluded  from  p.  41.) 

IN  §  viii.  ix.  Mr.  Kirwan  discusses  the  notions  of  '  space 
mid  duration,  time  and  eternity.'  These  words  are  plain  and 
intelligible  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  commonlj  taken^ 
but  they  are  rendered  most  intricate  and  obscure  as  soon  99 
they  become  the  objects  of  metaphysical  speculation.  Leib« 
nitz,  in  bis  controversy  with  Clarke,  asserted  that  space  is 
something  merely  relative  as  time  19 ;  it  is  the  order  of  co* 
existing  things,  as  time  is  of  successive  things ;  CUrke  said, 
that 

'  If  space  were  nothing  real,  but  the  mere  order  of  bodies,  it 
would  follow,  that,  if  the  earth,  sun,  and  moon  bad  been  placed 
where  the  remotest  fixed  stars  now  are,  and  in  the  same  order 
and  distance,  with  regard  to  one  another,  as  they  now  are,  they 
would  then  be  in. the  same  place  too  as  they  are  now ;  which  is 
an  evident  contradiction. 

'  Space  is  not  a  being,  an  eternal  and  infinite  being;  but  the 
property,  or  consequence,  of  a  Being,  eternal  and  infinite.  In- 
finite space  is  immensity,  but  immensity  is  not  God.  Infinite 
space  is  one;  absolutely  and  essentially  indivisible.  To  suppose 
it  parted,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  there  must  be  space  in 
the  partition  itself ;  which  is  to  suppose  it  parted,  and  not  part* 
ed,  at  the  same  time.  The  immensity,  or  omnipresence  of 
God,  is  no  more  a  division  of  bis  substance  into  parts,  than  his 
duration  is  a  division  of  his  ex  stence  into  parts.' 

^  Void  space/  said  Clarke,  *  is  not  an  attribute  without  a 
subject,  for  God  is  certainly  present^  and  possibly  many  other 
substances  which  are  not  matter.*  '  God's  inimen<^ity/  said 
Leibnitz,  '  makes  him  certainly  present  ni  all  spaces ;  but^ 
now,  if  God  is  in  space,  how  can  it  be  said  that  space  is  in 
God  i  We  have  often  heard  that  a  property  is  in  its  subject ; 
but  never  that  a  subject  is  in  its  property.'    Clarke  replied, 
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'  God  does  not  exist  in  spa^e^  but  his  existence  causes  space. 
Space  is  not  absolutely  nothing ;  for  of  nothing  there  is  no  quan* 
tity,  DO  dimensions,  no  properties.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  idea,  for  no 
idea  of  space  can  be  framed  larger  thaii  finite.  And  yet  reascm 
dertiojistra^es  that  it  is  a  coQtracQLCtion  that  space  shoiiM  not  be 
actually  infinite.  Nor  is  it  a  bare  relation  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other, arising  from  their  situation  or  order;  because  space  is  a 
quantity,  which  relations  (such  as  situation  and  order)  are  not.* 

Locke  saTS^  lib.  ii.  c.  xiii.  ^  3^  that  space  considered  in 
length  is  called  distance ;  and^  considered  in  lengthy  breadth, 
and  thickness,  he  thinks  it  may  be  called  capacity ;  §  4,  li« 
lays,  that  each  diffieot  distance  is  a  diffsrent  laedificaimi  of 
space.  In  §  1 1  he  ternis  extension  the  space  that  lies  between 
Ibe  ext^remities  of  solid  coherent  parts  or  bodies,  fiut  yet 
space  is  not  extension,  though, as  extension  is  one  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  all  our  visible  and  tangible  ideas,  we  fijid  it  diifipuU 
to  allow  existence  to  any  tbing  that  is  not  extended.  In  ^  13, 
Locke  says,  that  the  parts  of  pure  space  are  inseparable  from 
each  other  ;  and,  ^21,  that  it  is  infinite.  From  what  we  can 
collect,  Locke  seems  to  have  considered  space  as  something 
different  from  what  we  call  matter ;  as  somediing  incorpo- 
real 9nd  indivisible. 

Condillac  says  (Art  de  Penser,  c.  viii.)  that  pure  space  is 
only  an  abstraction.  If,  says  he,  we  suppose  a  bocF^  anni- 
hilated, and  preserve  those  which  surrounded  it  at  the  same 
distance  at  which  they  were  before,  instead  of  iaferrii^  itie 
existence  of  pure  space,  we  can  ouly  ar^e  that  we  may  con* 
sider  extension  at  the  time  when  we  dismiss  the  other  partial 
ideas  which  we  have  of  body.  He  might  have  said  that  we 
Si  ay  compound  an  abstract  notion  out  of  several  abstractions, 
and  consider  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  as  belonging  to  some- 
thing which  is  neither  visible  nor  tangible.  Condillac  says,  that 
he  does  not  assert  that  space  does  not  exist,  but  that  the  idea 
which  we  forip  of  it  does  not  demonstrate  the  existence. 
That  most  acute  philosopher.  Bishop  Berkeley,  says,  in  bis 
treatise  concerning  the  principles  of  bumau  knowledge^ 
§.  c%yu  vol.  i.  p.  83, 

*  That  the  philosophic  consideration  of  motion  doth  not  im- 
ply the  being  of  an  absolute  space,  distinct  from  t'nat  which  is 
perceived  by  sense,  and  related  to  bodies:  wlucfa,  that  it  cannot 
exi^t  without  the  mind,  is  clear  upon  the  same  principles  that 
demonstrate  the  like  uf  all  other  objects  of  sense.  Aiui  perhaps 
if  we  inquire  narrowly,  we  shall  find  we  cannot  even  frame  a^ 
idea  of  pure  space,  exclusive  of  all  body.  This,  I  must  confess, 
seems  impossible,  as  bemg  a  most  abstract  idea.  When  I  excite 
a  motion  in  sotne  part 'of  my  body,  if  it  be  free  or  withoiit  re- 
sistance, I  say  there  is  space ;  but  if  I  find  a  resistance^  then  1 
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%Vf  there  is  body;  and  ki  proportion  as  the  Temstfloce  to 
motion  is  lesser  or  greater,  I  say  th«  space  is  more  or  less/mre. 
So  that  when  I  speak  of  pure  or  empty  space,  it  is  not  to  be  sup^ 
pofied,  that  the  word  space  stands  for  an  idea  distinct  from,  or 
conceivable  without  body  and  Hiotion.  Though  indeed  we  arfc 
apt  t0  think  every  noun  sab«tantive  stands  for  a  distinct  idea* 
that  may  be  separated  from  ali  others,  which  hath  occasioned 
infinite  mistakes.  When,  therefore,  supposing  all  the  world  tb 
be  annihilated  besides  my  own  body,  I  say  there  stiTl  remahit 
pure  space:  thereby  nothing  else  is  aneant,  but  only  that  I  con- 
ceive it  possible,  for  the  limbs  of  my  body  to  be  moved  on  all 
sides  without  the  least  resistance ;  but  if  that  too  were  annihi- 
lated, then  there  could  be  no  motion,  aiwi  consequently  no  space. 
Some  perhaps  may  think  the  sense  of  seeing  may  lumish  ttiem 
with  the  idea,  of  pare  space ;  but  it  is  plain  from  what  we  have 
elsewhere  shewn,  that  the  ideas  of  space  and  distance  are  not 
obtained  by  that  i 


Bi?bop  Law  said,  that  he  could  *  form  no  other  m>tion  of 
space,  than  either,  first,  as  the  mere  negatioii  and  absence  of 
Biatier  ;  or^  secondly,  as  the  exteusioo  of  body  abstractedly 
ccmsidered^  as  separate  from  any  particular  body/ 

We  will  liow  state  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kirw'an  on  the  9ab* 
jctt. 

*  Space  is  nothing  more  or  (nor)  less  than  the  relation  cf  tWo 
or  more  distant  bodies  to  each  other,  or  of  the  distaiK  paits  of 
the  same  body  to  eacli  other. 

*  AH  relations  are  merely  mental,  but  the  objects  related  are 
real.  The  foundation  of  this  relatiov  is  the  standiird  extension, 
or  the  number  of  such  extensions,  as  inches,  feiet,  miles,  Sec.  as 
we  find  or  couceive  necessary  to  reach  from  one  body  to  the 
other.  Thus  all  that  can  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  apace  may 
clearly  be  conceived. 

*  Its  primary  notion  is  not  the  capacity  of  receiving  bodies; 
this  is  merely  a  consequence  inferred  from  distance :  in  any 
other  point  of  view  this  capacity  is  merely  fictitious.  Otherwise, 
before  any  body  was  created,  a  capacity  for  receiving  bodies 
existed;  that  is,  when  nothing  whatsoever  existed.  As  well 
might  it  be  said,  that  a  capacity  of  receiving  spirits  existed  before 
any  spirit  was  created.  From  what  principle  this  capacity  is 
inferred  will  presently  be  seen. 

<  The  notion  of  mtance  is  originally  acquired  through  the 
sense  of  feeling.  By  the  repetition  of  tactile  sensations,  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  we  gain  the  notion  of  extension, 
which  consists  in  nothing  else  than  in  the  number  and  continuity 
of  tactile  sensations,  either  perceived,  or  conceived  lo  be  per* 
ceptible,  betwixt  two  or  more  objects.  The  difftrrence  between 
the  first  and  last  of  these  sensations  is  what  is  called  distance, 
>^eifher  the  knowtiedge  of  distance,  nor  consequently  that  of  ex-, 
tension,  is  originaliy  gained  by  the  sight,  but  gradually^earned 
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by  expcricDce  of  the  connexion  betwixt  distant  objects,  previoinTf 
known  by  tact  and  visual  appearances,  and  the  motion  and  feel* 
ingsof  tbeeye  itself;  as  Dr.  Berkeley  has  clearly  shewn,  in  his 
admirable  Essay  on  Vision,  and  has  been  amply  proved  by  the 
aubtequent  experiments  of  Dr.  CbeFelden.  From  this  connexion 
k  happens,  that  the  different  visible  appearances  of  near  and 
distant  bodies  constantly  sugfgest  the  idea  of  extension,  as  sub* 
sisting  between  them,  even  when  a  perfect  vacuum  is  suppo^d  : 
but  this  siig^stion«  not  being  in  that  case  fo.unded  in  reality,  is 
a  mere  imagination*  I^  is  this  imagination  that  so  far  imposed 
on.  Dr.  Clarke  amd  others,  as  to  persuade  them  to  think  there  is 
something  where,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing:  an  imagination 
«hich>  arising  from  an  early  association,  cannot  be  got  rid  of^  as 
Clarke  and  his  correspondent  allowed,  though,  by  an  accurate 
investigation,  it  is  proved  to  t)e  a  deception. 

'  When  bodies  are  distant  from  each  other  there  is  nothing  fo 
prevent  another  bodv  from  being  placed  between  them,  if  none 
be  already  so  placed.  This  denial  of  any  obstacle  is  what  is 
called  capacity :  it  is  nothing  positive,  but  merely  a  possibility 
inferred  from  incontinuons  distance. 

*  Still,  it  will  be  said,  that  there  is  an  interval  between  distant 
bodies,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  distant;  and  this  interval 
may  be  measured,  and  therefore  it  is  extended.  Now  this  inter- 
val is  what  is  called  space,  and,  consequently,  space  is  something 
real  and  extended. 

'  To  this  argument,  which  comprehends  every  thing  that  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  space,  I  answer,  that  this  in- 
terval is  in  nothing  real  difierent  from  distance :  and  this  latter, 
indeed,  is  measurable  by  means  of  a  solid  line,  reaching  from  oiie 
of  the  distant  bodies  to  the  other,  and  consequently  extended. 
To  such  aline  measures  may  be  applied;  but,  without  conceir- 
ing  such  a  line,  the  measures  would  be  applied  to  nothing,  which 
is  an  evident  absurdity. 

'  Hence  we  may  infer,  that,  without  two  bodies  at  least,  there 
can  be  no  distance,  nor,  consequently,  space.  Still  less  can  it  be 
supposed  to  exist,  when  there  are  no  bodies  at  all ;  and,  there- 
fore, antemundane  and  extramundane  spaces  are  merely  imagi- 
nary. 

*  If  it  be  asked,  where  a  single  body  would  be  placed,  if  no 
other  body  were  created  ?  I  ai.swer,  no  Khcre,  that  is,  in  no 
place ;  place  bein^f,  as  Mr.  Locke  justly  observes,  (b.  ii.  chap, 
xiii,  sec.  7,)  tbe  relation  of  distance  betwixt  two  or  more  poiuu 
which  are  considered  as  at  rest.  When,  therefore,  there  are  no 
such  poinlti,  there  is  no  place  :  and  hence,  as  he  remarks,  (ibid.' 
sec.  10,)  to  say  that  the  world  is  sonfnvhere,  means  no  more  than 
that  it  does  exist,  but  not  its  location.' 

Our  Dotion  of  space  coincides  with  that  of  Bi^op  Berkeley, 
which  we  think  completely  satisfactory.  We  shall  not  detain 
the  reader  with  w  hat  the  author  has  said  respecting  duration, 
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lime,  and  eternjty.  In  §  x.  the  author  gives  a  succinct 
account  of  the  objections  which  have  been  ur^^ed  against 
human  liberty ;  though  he  does  not  adduce  any  chain  of  ar* 
gumeut  in  its  support,  as  he  thinks^  the  consciousness  of  which 
we  cannot  divest  ourselves,  that  we  are  the  active  principles 
from  which  our  determinations  proceed  ;  and  the  remorse  inci* 
dent  to  the  abuse  of  this  seif-deterfliining  power,  impress  the 
fullest  conviction  of  this  important  truth.  The  great  argument 
against  human  liberty,  is  the  divine  prescience ;  but  do  we 
know  in  what  manner  this  prescience  exists  or  operates? 
We  know  very  little  about  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
but  how  much  less  of  the  divine  ?  We  may  imagine  that 
all  ideas  are  simultaneous  and  coexistent  in  the  divtne  mind  ; 
but  this  is  only  supposition.  For  what,  if  the  Supreme 
Being,  instead  of  a  simultaneous  concourse,  should  choose  an 
endless  succession?  May  not  his  creative  power,  instead 
of  producing  every  thing  at  once,  be  perpetually  operative  ? 
^re  we  wise  enough  to  determine  that  this  caimot  be? 
May  not  the  Supreme  Being,  when  he  willed  a  probationary 
system,  have  so  regulated  even  his  own  prescience  as  to  im* 
pose  no  invincible  restraint  on  the  volitions  of  man  ?  It  may 
be  difficult  or  impossible  for  us  to  reconcile  fore-knowledge 
with  free  will;  but  does  it  dience  follow  that  the  existence 
of  one  may  not  be  perfectly  compatible  with  that  of  the  other  ? 
Can  we  limit  or  define  the  modifications  of  the  divine  essence  ? 
Air.  Kirwan  has  well  remarked,  that  '  knowledge  of  any  kind 
is  perfectly  extrinsic  to  the  events  known  i  and  may  not  the 
sensation  which  we  all  have  of  liberty,  and  the  innate  repug- 
nance which  we  seem  to  feel  against  the  theory  of  ne* 
cessity,  well  be  opposed,  to  any  supposed  proof  which  may 
arise  from  our  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  prescience  of  the 
Deity  ?  We  all  allow  that  God  is  omnipotent.  But  can  he 
not  exercise  his  omnipotence  as  be  pleases,  and  according  to 
bis  own  all-wise  views  of  fitness  and  utility?  May  not  the 
exercise  of  his  attribute  of  omniscience  be  equally  within 
the  limitations  of  his  own  will  as  his  onmipotence  ?  May 
not  his  potential  omniscience  be  distinguished  from  that 
which  he  chooses  to  exercise'^  In  order  to  permit  the  ex- 
isstence  of  a  race  of  free  agents,  mav  he  not  modify  his  own 
consciousness  so  as  to  accord  with  such  a  scheme  ?  The  question 
of  free  will  has  been  the  topic  of  eager  disputation  forages; 
and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  devise  any  other  way  of  solving  the 
difficult  problem  than  that  which  we  Ita^e  suggested. 

Are  not  all  the  attributes  of  God  only  the  properties  of  one 
and  the  same  being  ?     And  can  one  of  these  ever  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  rest?     Is  his  prescience  to  counteract  his  jus- 
tice or  benevolence  ?     Is  he  a  moral  governor?  and,  if  he  isj  - 
does  not  a  moral  government  suppose  responsibility  in  tbos« 
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over  whom  it  is  exercised  i  But  can  there  be  responsibility 
\vbere  there  is  do  liberty  of  choice  f  where  no  man  can  act  ditfer- 
ently  from  what  he  doies  ?  ^here^  wbether  he  do  good  or  evil, 
he  does  either  by  constraint  ?  where,  whether  he  save  a  fellow 
creature  from  perishing  by  hunger,  or  murder  his  father  to 
get  possession  qf  bis  property,,  be  does  only  what  the  God 
of  the  universe  has  in  reality  forced  him  to  do  i  Does  not  the 
mind  of  every  unprejudiced  man  revolt  at  such  a  doctrine  ? 
Is  not  its  invincible  repugnance  to  our  ordinary  notions  of 
fitness,  and  to  the  most  humble  as  well  as  the  most  aublime 
conceptions  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  a  proof  that 
it  is  &lse,  however  much  the  wit  of  certain  metaphysicians 
may  invoke  the  divine  prescience  to  prove  it  true.  To  uq, 
human  liberty,  as  far  as  it  regards  moral  choice,  in  the  conduct 
of  life>  appears  as  certain  as  the  moral  government  of  the 
Deity. 

One  of  the  great  and  distinguishing  principles  of  human 
nature  is  conscience,  an  invisible  monitor  or  secret  judica* 
tory  in  the  human  breast,  before  which  a  man  is  always, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  obliged  to  bring  his  own  actions  for 
judgment,  and  which,  with  more  general  equity  than  anjr  ex- 
ternal tribunal,  rewards  or  punishes  with  satisfaction  or  r^p-et- 
That  there  is  such  a  principle  in  man  is  certain^  though  its 
original  sensibility  may  be  indurated  by  habit,  or  its  sensitive 
existence  apparently  destroyed  by  neglect.  But  the  advocates 
for  necessity  suppose,  that  this  principle  of  conscience,  whick 
to  us  appears  one  of  the  most  essential  and  necessary,  is  one 
of  the  most  adventitious  and  superfluous,  parts  of  the  moral 
constitution  of  man^  Its  very  existence,  indeed,  on  their  hy- 
pothesis, argues  the  impotency  or  absurdity  of  the  divine 
architect  of  the  human  frame.  For,  why  should  the  Deity 
have  communicated  such  a  principle  as  a  restraint  on  vice, 
when  we  are  vicious  from  necessity  i  And  why  should  he 
have  made  vice  the  natural  object  of  dissatisfaction  and  re- 
gret, when  virtue  itself  is  not  more  agreeable  to  his  will  i 
The  advocates  of  necessity  make  the  volitions  of  man,  how- 
ever gross,  cruel,  and  unjust,  a  part  of  the  volition  of  the 
Deity.  And  their  doctrine  exhibits  that  Deity,  in  the  light 
of  the  most  inconstant  and  capricious  tyrant,'  making  laws 
which  he  forces  them  to  violate,  and  then  punishes  the  vio- 
lation. But  the  hypothesis  itself  happily  furnishes  its  own 
refutation ;  and  we  wonder  that  it  has  been  embraced  by  so 
many  persons,  who  bave  bewildered  their  minds,  perverted 
their  judgments,  and  confounded  their  moral  notions  by  the 
words  fate  and  prescience,  till  they  have  divested  account- 
able man  of  all  self-determining  power,  and  rendered  him,  in 
respect  to  all  voluntary  acts,  like  a  piece  of^^^f rpei 
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AccbfdifiB  to  Dr.  Priestley,  (he  d^erminatioiis  of  mart  ia 
ifiiy  given  circumstances  could  not  be  different  from  what  they 
Hre.  But  we  would  ask,  whether  a  man,  who  steals  a  purse^ 
violates  the  bed  of  his  friend,  or  takes  away  the  life  of  his 
father^  i#iglit  not  in  the  some  circumstances  have  avoided  these 
crimes  i  If  not,  the  framers  of  ouc  criminal  law  seem  to  have 
^  been  equally  deficient  injustice  and  humanity.  But  they,  as 
iweli  as  tTie  thifef,  the  adulterer,  or  the  parricide,  may  offer  tbci 
all-sufBcient  plea  of  necessity. 

We  sb»ll  BOW  extract  ibe  remark*  of  Mr.  Kirwan  on 
ftMives,  which  wiM  throw  some  light  on  this  subject,  and 
tettd  to  prove,  that,  when  man  acts,  he  most,  in  the  majority 
of  iostanees,  from  the  diversity  of  motives  which  are  pre- 
sented fo  his  tinind,  act  not  from  constrahit  but  choice,  not 
Kite  an  automaton,  but  a  free  ageiit,  itho  balances  the  quan- 
tifies of  real  or  apparent  good* 

<  Motives  are  presented  to  the  mind  either  by  sensatidn^ 
imagination,  passion,  sense  of  duty,  fear  of  remorse,  or  moral  in* 
stinctft.  In  general,  xho^e  presented  by  the  ibree  first  modes  of 
perception  are  most  porsued,  because  in  receiving  them  the 
mind  is  entirely  passive,  and  their  rejection  is  attended  with  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  pain  ;  whereas  the  comprehension  of 
Che  latter,  fn  thehr  fttll  suasorial  vienl^,  requires  attention  and  self- 
eommatfd,  which  are  opposed  bj  the  natural  indolence  of  the 
nlind,  though  the  importance  of  the  determination  to  be  takeft 
itroffigly  indicate  the  propriety  of  applying  them,  and  though 
the  iinderstandrng  pronoonce  the  pursuit  of  the  object  they  ing- 
est to  be  IB  some  respects  the  greater  good.  Hence  the  saying 
of  Medea,  VidS0  meliora,  Sec. 

The  difficulties  in  which  this  subject  has  hitherto  been  ^n« 
volved,  have  arisen  in  great  measure  from  the  improper  expres- 
sions used  in  treating  it ;  most  of  which  are,  in  their  literal  sense, 
applicable  only  to  corporeal  nature,  which  is  passive,  and  there- 
fore suggest  fiilse  conceptions  when  applied  to  mind,  which  is 
essentially  active.  Thus  mothes  seem  to  imply  something  active, 
whereas  they  are,  in  reaKty,  passive,  being  the  ends  which  the 
mind  pursuesr,  or  nta^  pursue.  They  are  said  to  impel  the  mind 
(0  action,  which  aeaiA  falsely  denotes  activity,  whereas  the  mind 
iMtnraUy  fntrmss  them  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  good  they 
present.  Thus  also  ybrce  and  #/r«ifgM  are  improperly  applied 
to  them/ 

C.  I,  of  essay  ii.  is  entitled  'Of  the  human  Mind  and  its 
Modifications/ 

'  Sy  the  humdn  rntnt^,  we  denote  the  principle  or  tubject  of 
our  perceptions,  whether  sensatiotis,  ideas,  notions,  ihougbts, 
judgments^  volitions,  desires,  aversions.  See.  which  we  caU  our 
^If,  of  which  we  are  conscioof ;  we  can  even  infer  b^  reason- 
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ing,  from  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  modes  withont  « 
Common  subject,  that  such  a  subject  really  exists:  by  a  spirit 
Lunderstand  that  indivisible  unextended  thing  which  thinks, 

acts,  and  perceives/  -     • 

»• 

He  then  controverts  the  idea  of  Mr.  Hume,  that 

'  Mankind  are  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  perceptions' '  which  are 
linked  to^rether  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  mutu- 
ally produce,  destroy,  influence,  and  modify  each  other.* 

Mr.  Kirwan^  following  Bishop  Berkeley,  supposes  k  think- 
ing substance,  which  we  call  self,  which  is  the  seat  of  con* 
sciousness,  and  in  which  alone  all  our  sensations,  ideas,  no- 
tions, thoughts,judgnients,volitions,  desires,  aversions,  &e.  exist. 
Without  the  supposition  of  a  single  indivisible  thinking  sub- 
stance, it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  sensation  of  conscious* 
ness,  for  reflection,  memory,  judgment,  or  any  of  the  phenomcmi 
of  mind.  Those,  who  suppose  that  there  is  no  such  thinkii^ 
substance,  but  that  man  is  only  an  organised  mass  of  nhaterial 
fibres,  would  do  well  to  consider  what  identity  there  is,  or 
can  be,  between  an  organic  body  compounded  of  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  fibres,  nerves,  muscles,  8cc.  and  a  percipient  beingji 
vhich  is  essentially  one.  Notwithstanding  the  great  diver- 
sity and  dissimilitude  of  our  ideas,  there  evidently  is  a  princi- 
ple in  the  human  behig,  in  which  they  are  united,  blended,  aa 
It  were,  into  one,  and,  as  far  as  respects  consciousness,  identi- 
fied. It  seems  impossible  to  explain  how  the  idea  even  of 
self,  or  of  personality,  could  arise,  if  a  thinking  indivisible 
principle  were  not  enveloped  in  the  frame  of  man,  to 
which  it  is  iridissolubly  attached.  Without  this  individuat** 
ing  principle,  a  man  would  have  as  many  selves,  or  persons^ 
as  he  has  sensations.  His  personality  would  be  for  ever 
changing;  his  self-consciousness  for*ever  fugitive  andevanes-. 
cent.  He  would  not  be  the  same  conscious' being,  at  dif-^ 
ferent  times  of  the  year,  nor  even  different  hours  of  the  day. 
He  would  he  a  totally  different  person,  when  he  had  a  sensa-i 
tion  of  sight,  and  when  a  sensation  of  somd,  when  he  touched 
a  piece  of  marble,  and  when  he  smelt  a  rose.  No  Proteua 
could  undergo  so  many  changes  of  person,  such  wonderful 
metamorphoses  in  a  moment  of  time. 

Without  the  presence  of  a  thinking  indivisible  substance,  it 
would  puzzle  the  materialists,  to  shew  how  a  congeries  of 
fibres  could  produce  an  abstract  notion,  or  an  idea  of  re^ 
flection.  Can  the  sense  of  sigfit  consider  visible  objects 
apart  from  any  thing  visible  f  Cap  the  sense  of  touch  hare  an 
idea  of  existence  separated  fh>m  all  tangible  qualities  ?  Are 
not   ideas  which  are  derived  from  different  sensesi    com.. 
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pared,  as  if  they  belonged  only  to  one  ?  But  what  is  this 
oomparing  principle  ?  To  what  sense,  to  wliat  fibres  in  the 
^M'ganic  involutions  of  the  brain  does  it  belong?  Can  the  sense 
of  touch  compare  the  sensations  of  taste  and  sound,  or  of  smell 
and  Mght?  Can  the  eye  discriminate  the  fine  and  delicate 
sensations  of  harn^ony  in  the  ear  ?  or  can  the  ear  exert  a 
critical  function  over  the  coloured  hues  which  vibrate  in  the 
eye?  Are  not  sensations^  ideas,  notions,  thoughts,  judgments, 
and  volitions,  modes  of  intellectual  existence ;  but  can  modes 
exist  without  a  subject  ?  And  does  it  not  seem  capable  of 
^demonstration  that  in  the  human  frame  this  subject  must  be 
an  indivisibie  percipient  ? 

We  sometimes  perceive  at,  one  and  the  sakne  time  a  group 
of  sensations  derived  from  the  different  organs  of  sense,  as  a 
rose  excites  at  once  the  sensation  of  redness  and  the  smell  of 
fragrance,  with  that  of  a  certain  configuration  and  appear* 
ance ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  shew  how  these  several  sensa- 
tions could  be  blended  in  the  mind  into  one  simple  idea  of 
ro8e,  unless  the  mind  itself  were  a  thinking  substance,  one 
and  indivisible,  to  which  all  the  sensations,  which  are  pro* 
pagated  from  the  different  organs  of  sense,  are  conveyed  as  to 
a  point,  and  become  identified  with  the  consciousness  of  one 
and  the  same  thinking  being. 

In  §  1,  c.  ii.  the  author  distinguishes  die  modifications  of  the 
human  mind,  or  the  states  in  which  we  may  exist,  into  passive 
and  active.    The  passive,  says  he,  are 

*  those  of  which  the  mind  itself  is  not  the  direct  and  immediate 
cause,  but  which  are  impressed  upon  it  by  an  extrinsic  cause^ 
which  can  be  no  other  than  the  Supreme  Being ;  Ihoogh  in  many 
instances  the  miad«  conformably  to  certain  staled  laws,  may  alter* 
exchange,  or  extinguish  many  of  them.' 

Mr.  Kirwan  says  that  the  act  of  judging,  and  that  of  will* 
mg  and  rejecting,  are  the  only  true  active  modifications  of 
mind. 

§  9,  c.  ii.  treats  *  of  sensations  in  general.'  Sensations  can- 
not be  excited  by  a  mere  act  of  the  will ;  nor  can  they  be  said 
to  be  perfectly  similar  to  any  thing  but  other  sensations  of  the 
same  kind  and  degree  in  other  minds.  Our  sensations,  When 
considered  singly,  are  called  the  qualities  of  the  things  to 
which  they  are  referred. 

'  As  all  sensations  are  impressed  on  our  minds  by  the  Supreme' 
Being,  they  must  be  knowii  to  him,  not  by  organs  of  sense,  of 
which  he  has  none,  bat  in  a  manner  to  us  inconceivable :  the' 
same  changes  therefore  whicb>  conformably  to  his  laws,  take 
place  in  our  minds,  are  perceived  by  him,  whether  perceived  by  ^ 
us  or  not    That  his  mode  of  knowledge  is  to  us  inconceivable. 
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i«,  beeidds  other  reaiOM,  evident  from  this,  tb«t  he  kndwtfjMOf, 
eftnthe  moit  extreme^  wkbout  feeUnf^  it;  whereas,  if  we  had 
sever  felt  tt,  we  sheuld  never  know  it.  The  modificationa  of  oar 
adinds  should,  in  case  they  existed  in  them,  undergo  VMrioas 
changes^  by  reason  of  the  progress,  interftrence,  or  opposicion 
of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  or  to  which  they  are 
exposed:  in  the  divine  intellect  corresponding  variationa  take 
place ;  nor  do  such  variKtions  derogate  from  his  essential  per- 
fccUons,  as  (hey  neither  add  to  nor  detract  from  any  of  tlfera« 
Ttrtii  sudi  variations  are  not  incompatible  with  his  immutability, 
IB  evident,  since  be  possesses  rtow,  as  he  did  from  all  eternity, 
ibe  nMat  perfect  (reborn ;  which  essentially  re<!)uiiics  a  power  of 
changing  his  determinations  at  present,  equally  as  at  any  attte- 
cisdeiit  imaginable  period  of  ht«  exfitence.' 

'  Odours,  sounds,  and  tastes*  are  the  subject  of  §  3.  The 
aensations  of  smells  and  sounds  are  generally  allowed  to  exist 
only  in  the  mind.  They  are  not,  like  our  tangible  and  visible 
aensations,  supposed  to  be  the  images  or  representations  of 
any  external  object.  It  is  certain  that  the  sensations  of  odours 
and  sounds  cannot  proceed  from  any  tangible  quality ;  for  one 
sensation  cannot  be  generated  by  another,  from  M-faich  it  is 
specifically  different.  In  ^  4  we  find  some  remarks  on  visual 
aensations,  which  are  chiefly  taken  from  Berkeley.    The  eX-  J 

quisite  structure  of  the  orgaiia  of  sight  cannot  explain  how  ' 

visual  sensations  are  obtained.  But  still  we  find  that  tha 
aensations  themselves  are  conditionally  dependent  on  the  in- 
t^rity  of  the  organic  mechanism.  The  objects  of  sense  are 
woally  considered  aa  something  distinct  from  the  sensatjonsr 
which  are  conveyed  by  tbef  oi^ans  of  sense ;  though,  in  soihe  ^ 

cases,  Ae  object  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  setosation.  }\ 

From  Berkeley  the  author  refutes  the  ^ommton  theories  of 
vision,  and  concludes  that  our  judgment  of  visible  xfistanc^ 
is  entirely  the  resitU  of  experience;  aa  certm  de^ees  of 
distance  have  been  found  to  be  attended  wkli  certain  senaalioea 
arising  from  the  various  disposition  of  the  eyes. 

'  A  man  bom  blind,  being  made  to  see,  would  at  first  have  no 
knowledge  of  distance  by  sight ;  the  sun  and  stars,  the  remotest 
objects  as  well  as  the  nearer,  would  all  seem  to  be  in  his  eye,  qr 
rather  in  bis  mind  ;  the  objects  intromitted  by  sight.,  would  seem 
to  him,  as  in  truth  they  are,  nO  other  than  a  new  set  of  thoughts 
or  sensations,  each  of  which  is  as  near  to  him  as  the  perceptiotis 
of  pain  or  pleasure :  for  our  judging  objects  perceived  by  aight 
to  be  at  any  distance,  is  entirely  the  effect  of  experience,  whicb 
one  in  those  circumstances  could  not  yet  have  attained  to.* 
■■■'  '  ' — ■    ■■  ■     >.  ■■.  .     ■  ■ 

*  Thi*  hM  b««ii  fnWy  conAmed  by  Dr.  OieseldeD,  vineteett  yeati  «fl«r 
BerkAlejr's  jpradictioni  for,  bftriag  oouched  ■  youth  bo»  Uhi^  faa  «dale% 
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It  b  certain  that  colours,  Which  are  the  immediate  otject  of 
sight,  are  Dot  without  the  mifid  ;  but  does  not  all  visible  ei^ 
tension  appear  as  near  to  us  as  the  colour  of  the  object,  or  i% 
it  possible  even  in  thoii<;lit^  to  separate  colour  from  extension? 

*  Suppose/ sajv  Mr.  Kirwan, 

*  Tfaat^  Icohtng'  at  the  mogn,  1  should   sffy  it  were  50  or  60  lemW 

diameters  of  the  earlh   from  mt,  let  us  see  what  moon  thia  w 

sf^^kenof ;  it  i«i  pUin  it  cannot  be  exactly  that  which  is  visible, 

or  any  thing  tike  it,  for  thai  which  I  see  n  only  a  rouo4  ItiOHBoua 

plain  of  about  30  visible  poii/is  in  diameter;  and,  i^n  ca^  I  an& 

carried  from  the  place  where  I  stand,  directly  towards  the  moon^ 

it  IS  n^anifest  its  appearance  vHries  »till   as  I  go  alon^,  and,  by 

the  time  I  have  advanced  50'  or  60  semipliameters  of  the  earth,  £ 

shall  be  so  far  from  beini;  noar  a  Httle  round  luminous  flat,  that 

I  sbatl  perceive  nothing  like  it,  this  object  having  long  since 

disappeared.    Again,  suppose  I  perceive,  by  sight,  the  faint  au<f 

ohaetvre  visioft  of  something,  which  I  doubt  whether  it  be  a  mail 

or  a  tree,  or  a  tower,  but  judge  it  to  be  at  the  distance  of  about 

a  mile,  it  ts  plain  1  cannot  mean,  that  exactly  what  I  see  is  a 

mile  off,  or  thac  it  is  the  image  sr  likeness  of  any  thing  which 

is  a  mie  off«  sittce,  every  step  1  take  towards  it,  the  appearance 

alters,  and  from  baing  obscure,  small,  and  faint,  grows  cleaf, 

large,  and  vigorous  ;  and  when  I  come  to  the  mile's  end,  that. 

which  I  saw  first  is  opite  lost,  neither  do  I  find  any  thing  like  it. 

'  fn  these  and  the  Tike  instances,  the  truth  of  the  matter  stands 
thus :  having  of  a  long  time  experienced  certain  sensations^ 
perceivable  by  toudh,  as  distance,  tangible  figure,  and  solid! ty^ 
to  have  been  connected  with  certain  sensations  of  sight,  I  do,  on 
percetving  these  last,  forthwith  conclude  what  tangible  senssltions 
ai«y  by  1^  U8da(  course  of  natQre>  likely  te  follow ;  looking  at 
an  object,  I  perceive  a  certain  visible  figure  and  cslour,  with  seme 
degree  oi  faialaiess,  and  other  eircnmstamces,  which,  fi'om  ivkat 
I  formerly  observed',  determine  me  to  tbmk,  that  if  I  advance 
forwards  so  many  paoes,  or  miles,  I  shall  be  aiTeeted  with  sncb 
or  such  sensations  of  touch :  so  that,  in  truth  and  strictness  of 
speech,  I  neither  see  distance  itself,  nor  any  thing  I  take  to  be 
at  a  distance.  I  say,  neither  distance,  nor  things  placed  at  a 
distance,  are  themselves  perceived  by  sight:  and  1  believe,  who* 
ever  will  look  narrowly  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  examine  what ' 
he  means,  by  saying  he  sees  this  or  that  thing  at  a  distance,  will 
agree  with  me,  that  w  hart  he  sees,  only  suggests  to  his  under- 
standing, that  after  having  passed  a  certain  distance,  to  be 
measttfied  by  the  motion  of  his  body,  which  is  perceivable  by 
touch,  he  shall  come  to  perceive  such  and  such  tangible  sensa- 


th'at  when-  flrst  he  obtairted  his  sight,  he  was  so  far  from  makiBg  anv  jadf- 
tncnt  abocit^diiUaees,  that  he  thought  all  objects  wha:ISTer  toadied  hn  eyes, 
as  vMst  tec  Isltr  did  his  skki.    7  Phii  Trans.  Abr.  p.  491,  4M. 
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lions,  which  have  been  usuaUy  connected  with  such  and  such 
mtble  sensations ;  but  that  one  maj  be  deceived  bj  these  sog- 
fcsiionsy.  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  visibTe 
sod  tangible  sensations  suggested  by  them,  we  need  go  no  for* 
l&er  to  prove,  than  to  the  next  looking-glass  or  picture^' 

Visnnl  objects  exche  an  entire^  new  set  of  perceptiofiv, 
Ycry  different  from  those  of  touch.     This  difference  is   such 
fkat  the  identity  which  exists  between  the  objects  Of  different 
senses  is  known  only  by  association   and  experience.     Xbus 
s  man  born  blind,  on  first  receiving  the  faculty  of  sight,  would 
■ot  be  able^  solely  by  the  sensations  of  vision,  to  mark    the 
differences  with  which  his  tactile  sensations  bad  previously 
lendered  him  acqiiainted.     A  man  born  blind,  would  not, 
•«  first  beginning   to  see,  be   able   by  the  sense   of  sigbe, 
without  the  aid  of  touchy  to  distinguiMi  between  bard  and 
wsdt,  solidity  and  fluidity,  roughness  and  smoothness,  between 
cwrlh  and  water,  between  a  piece  of  marble  and  a  plot  of 
^ntos.     For  the  only  immediate   perceptions  which  visoal 
•f^cts  introduce  into  the  mind  are  those  of  light  and  coloors, 
end  tl^ese  sensations  have  do  resemblance  to  those  of  foncb. 
Sm  by  exerci^iing  the  sense  of  sight  in  conjunction  with  that 
«f  touch,  we  should  by  association  ami  experience  soon  be 
able  to  tf ansfer  to  one  some  of  the  knowledge  which  we 
obtained  from  the  other ;  and  to  distinguish  many  tangiUe. 
fualiLies  by  the  eye  as  well  as  by  the  touch.  Even  the  ideas  of 
space  a«id  distance  are  not  origiualty  introduced  by  the  sight ; 
for  on  first  beginning  to  see,  all  objects  seem  equally  near. 
The  sensation  of  distance  is  transferred  by  early  habit  froia 
the  touch  to  the  sight. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  cause  of  oar  sensations. 
The  power  which  we  have  of  communicating  sensations,  or 
of  receiving  them,  must  be  derived  from  the  author  of  our 
being,  who  gave  us  the  organs  of  sense,  and  determined  the 
reciprocal  relations  bemeen  them  and  the  sensible  objects  of 
the  universe.  This  power  cannot  be  limited  by  our  will^  nor 
by  that  of  others,  but  is  regulated  by  general  laws. 

The  transcendent  beauty  of  the  system  of  Berkeley  is,  that 
IT  fixes  the  mind  on  the  Supreme  Being  in  every  situation  in 
life,  more  than  any  other  system  of  metaphysics ;  and  it  ac- 
cords with  the  assertion  of  scripture,  that  in  him  we  live, 

ANDVOVE^   AND  HAVE  OUR  BEING. 

Mr.  Kirwan  rej&cts  the  existence  of  matter  in  philosophical 
Bpeculatton,  though  he  admits  the  truth  in  cases  in  M'hich  we 
speak  of,  and  are  guided  by,  appearances ;  as  the  supposition 
is  too  much  incorporated  in  the  general  belief,  and  in  the 
popular  language^  to  be  entirely  discarded.     But  Mr.  K.  doe^ 
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not  allow  that  the  constkution  of  our  nature  forces  us  to  en- 
tertain the  belief.  It  is  indeed  so  far  from  being  true,  thiK 
Mre  ttre  tinder  any  such  necessity  by  a  law  of  our  coBstitutioQ, 
that  ctiitdren  seem  in  the  first  stage  of  their  existence  to  have 
no  idea  of  any  thing  external  to  the  mind.  Every  thingp 
in  fact,  appears  to  them  to  exist  in  the  mind.  They  have  m9 
|3ercept]on  of  distance ;  and  an  object  which  is  remote  doeit 
oot  feally  «eem  farther  off  than  one  which  is  near.  The  wise 
9tre  often  obliged  to  accommodate  titeir  langiis^e  to  the  ima- 
giiiatioos  of  the  ignorant,  as  without  this  conformity,  t\m 
ttn&it6  of  social  intercourse  must  be  Tery  much  contracted; 
and  tlie  wise  must  form  a  language  for  themselves,  of  which 
the  foolish  must  be  as  much  excluded  as  from  the  knowledge 
of  Persic  or  Hindostanee.  The  learned  and  the  ignonuA 
think  differently,  but  they  must  often,  and  in  all  the  com- 
mon occasions  of  life,  speak  alike.  Tliey  must  talk  as  if  the 
sun  turned  round  the  earthy  instead  of  the  earth  turning  round 
the  sua. 

-*  By  mailer^  says  Mr.  Kirwah,  *  I  understand  an  i 
jiate  be'mg,  supposed  to  be  the  cause  or  occasion  of  our 
sations.'  The  existence  of  matter,  as  it  it  thus  defined,  in- 
cludes no  repugnancy,  «^  but  its  existence  is  superfluous,  and  at 
least  highly  improbable.'  It  is  superfluous,  because  ali  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  may  be  satisfactorily  explained 
without  having  recourse  to  tiie  supposition ;  it  is  improbable^ 
because  the  Deity  never  makes  use  of  more  means  than  are 
necessary  to  effect  his  purposes.  The  belief  of  the  existence 
of  matter  originates,  as  M  r.  Kirwan  says,  in  a  delusion  similar 
to  that  by  which  an  oar  which  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  water 
appears  to  be  crooked  when  it  is  straight,  or  as  an  image  in  m 
mirror  appears  to  be  a  reality  to  a  child.  Here  we  shall  let 
Mr.  Kirwan  speak  for  himself.  He  enumerates  the  following 
delusions  among  the  principal  causes  of  our  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  matter : 

'  First,  the  persuasion  that  we  perceive  distant  tangible  ob- 
jects immediattly  by  sight;  whereas  we  only  instantaneously 
imagine  and  infer  their  existence,  from  their  long-experienced 
connexion  with  visual  objects*  and  certain  motions  of  our  eyes. 
This  is  owned  by  the  most  intelligent  byloists.  Thus,  what  we 
see,  is  barely  a  sign  of  the  tangible  sensation  we  should  have,  or 
some  other  mind  lias,  if  in  contact  with  the  object.  In  fact,  we 
never  see  and  feel  the  same  thing,  though  we  nuiy  things  to 
which  a  common  name  is  given  ;  thus  I  may  be  said  to  see  and 
feel  the  same  billiard  ball,  thou|>h  in  fact  I  see  only  its  colour, 
and  at  most  half  its  figure  ;  but  I  do  not  see  its  smoothness  or 
hardness,  no  more  than  1  can  feel  its  colour ;  the  former  are  • 
suggested  to  me  by  the  sight,  in  consequence  of  the  expcnerxed  ^ 
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association  of  iht  colour  witb  those  taiij^ible  sensfltions,  whicli 
we  know  we  actually  have  oot ;  now,  of  such  sensations,  ifaos 
suggested  to  us,  and  which  we  are  certain  we  shali  experience 
after  traversing  a>certain  distance,  we  imagine  the  cauites  to  exist 
at  that  distance,  and  consequently  that  they  are  external  to  our 
minds,  through  our  natural  ignorance  and  habitual  inaltentioBr 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  the  only  possible  cause  of  our  sensations. 
Those  suppositious  imaginary  causes  are  by  the  hyloist*  cal!e<f 

*  Sq  alsa  a  blind  man,  Ending  that  he  can  sueeessirely  feet  the 
ag)(reg8te  of  theresistjngp  sensaitioaa  Iftiat  <»»niposc  his  body,  na» 
turaiJy  ioiagines  these  parts  to  be  external  to,  ai^d  distant  from* 
bis  mind  or  principle  of  thought,  which  he  camiot  feeL 

*  The  saiue  mititake,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  is  daily  made 
'With  respect  to  sounds;  for  nothing  is  comiaoner  tUan  lo  |ay  one 
'  hears  trumpets,  or  the  firing  of  guns,  or  the  approach  of  car** 

riages»  though  nothing  can  really  be  heard  but  tlie  different  mo- 
difications of  sound  connected  and  long  associated  with  the  above- 
nentioned  circumstances  of  those  bodies. 

'  So  also,  when  the  known  figure,  colour,  and  magnitude  of 
an  apple  are  seen,  they  immediately  suggest  the  taste  and  smell ; 
and  on  this  aggregate  of  sensations^  a  name  is  bestowed,  which 
ia  that  of  an  apple, 

*  The  second  cause  of  this  persuasion  wat  suggested  by  the 
ttmcture  of  language :  this  requires,  motf  comiaonly  ai  least, 
adjectives  and  substantives.  Now  the  same  adjective  is  appli* 
cable  to  a  variety  of  different  substantives;  thus  we  say  a  good 
man,  a  good  horse,  a  good  house.  See,  Frequently  indeed  the 
substantive  with  which  the  adjective  is  supposed  conjoined,  is 
not  expressed ;  thus  Hudibras  says,  *'  better  is  the  only  enemy 
to  good;"  but,  as  an  adjective  is  imperfectly  intelligible  without 
reterencc  to  some  substantive,  the  general  term  thing  was  invent- 
ed, which  denotes  any  substantive :  then  all  sensations  being 
expressed  by  adjectives,  ctn  account  of  their  various  applicability, 
as  red,  fragrant,  sweet,  loud,  liot,  cold,  hard,  soft,  extended,  &c. 
the  mechanism  of  language  necessarily  supposes  them  to  have 
some  substantive  to  which  their  aggregate  is  applieable.  Tbi» 
substantive  was  called  a.  thing,  or  substance,  though  perfectly 
unknown,  being  unperceivc;d  by  any  of  the  senses,  until  a  par- 
ticular name  was  devised,  which  name  was  supposed  to  denote 
also  that  unknown  thing,  and  to  involve  it  in  its  signification  : 
thus  an  apple  was  at  firstcalled  a  red,  fragrant,  juicy  thing,  be- 
fore it  was  named  an  apple,  which  more  expressly  denoted  the 
pecuharities  of  its  taste,  smell,  colour,  shape,  hardness,  &c. 

.  Thus  these  sensations  were  deemed  to  be  modifications  of  this 
fictitious  thing,  which  was  called  their  substratum,  and  the  sup- 
posed substratum  of  all  sensational  aggregates  was  by  philoso* 
pbcrs  called  matter, 

*  Thirdly,  men  were  led  to  think,  that  there  existed  some  anb- 
atance  foreign  and  extrinsic  to  them,  by  reason  of  the  continued 
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reappiearanee  of  many  objects  totally  iivikpendeat  of  Ibmn ; 
not  reflecling,  that  all  that  was  perceivable  in  these  objects  v«Mf 
mere  sensations,  as  colour,  taste,  sneU,  &c.  which  couklnoteiist 
but  in  some  mind,  though  not  perceived  by  ihcir  own,  UuNagb 
they  reappeared  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  laws  fixed  by  the 
Author  of  nature.  Hence  that  profound  philosopher  Mr.  Tur- 
gor says,  that  existence,  relatively  to  us,  is  Lh^e  peiwanence  of 
certain  collections  of  sensations,  which  in  similar  circumstance* 
constantly  reappear  the  sam^,  with  alieralioos  subjected  tocert^ 
laws.* 

By  the  speculative  rejection  of  matter  we  obtain  great  ad* 
vantage  in  all  the  topics  of  moral  and  theological  debale. 
We,  in  fact;  as  Mr.  K.  remarks,  extirpate  atheism ;  for  ibe 
root  of;  atheism  is  fixed  in  tbe  alleged  eternity  of  matter. 
Cven  the  modern  materialists,  who  contend  that  organiziUiim 
constitutes  thought,  make,  undesignedly,  some  approximation 
IP  tbe  mthwtic  system ;  for  if  tbe  easebce  of  thought  consiat 
ill  a  certain  peculiar  combination  of  the  partkles  of  matter, 
and  if  matter  be  eternal,  even  the  universe  itself,  in  the  im* 
ooentity  of  ages,  may  have  been  produced  by  some  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,  acfcoriiog  to  the  epicureana.  Time  odj 
sterns  wantJiig  to  make  a  sufficient  number  of  triak ;  and  Au 
requisite  is  obtained  ky  imparting  to  matter  tbe  atlrihiite  of 
ttemity.  Those  who  supfM>se  matter  to  be  eternal,  and  wb» 
still  allow  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  first  cause,  are  guiky 
of  as  great  an  absurdity  an  any  in  die  Atfaanasian  creed ;  for 
tbev  make  tyi'o  contradictory  eternities  and  gods;  an  eteraky 
with  consciousness,  and  an  eternity  without ;  a  God  with  vo* 
lition,  and  a  God  with  no  volition  at  all.  Bui  the  immaterisil 
system,  which  refers  all  tbe  phenomena  of  creation  to  the 
never  ceasing  agency  of  the  di\ine  mnid,  operating  according 
to  certain  fixed  and  immutable  laws,  liberates  us  from  these 
absiirdities,  and  makes  us  look  on  the  Almighty  Father  as  all 

IN   ALL. 

By  the  immaterial  system  we 

*  Disencumber  philosophy  of  various  paradoxical  assertions, 
whose  admitted  incomprehensibility,  though  supposed  to  rest  on 
geometrical  demonstrations,  is  disgraceful  to  human  reason,  and 
has  given  rise  to  scepticism,  and  furnished  fanatics  and  mystery- 
mongers  with  a  plausible  pretext  to  insult  and  humble  it*;  such 
as  tbe  h^mte  drouibility  of  matter :  the  existence  of  extra-mvA^- 
dan€  space^  to  which  many  have  attributed  the  incommunicable 
atttibutes  of  the  Deity,  and  others  have  with  no  less  absurdity 
considered  as  a  divine  attribute,  will  be  seen  to  have  no  existence 
but  in  the  mind,  space  being  nothing  more  than  the  difitance 
diseemed  betwixt  tangible  sensations ;  and  thus  the  contradictioti 
ari#infffom  the  supposition  of  the  divine  inrn^tnaity  filling  all. 
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€Ten  extra-mundane  space,  and  yet  to  be  unextended,  is  at  ottce 
MOioved. 

'  The  nature  ofjorces,  and  the  communication  of  motion,  are 
no  longer  unintelligible,  if  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
Autts  of  the  settled  laws  of  the  divine  agency  :  the  presence  of 
powers  acknowledged  to  be  inadequate  to  the  production  of  tbe 
efiects  attributed  to  them,  such  as  that  of  subtile  particles,  ta 
produce  sensations,  will  no  longer  be  deemed  necessary  :  the 
change  which,  according  to  St.  Paul,  is  to  take  place  in  our  bodies 
at  the  resurrection,  is  easily  understood,  as  it  denotes  na  more 
dian  ati  alteration  in  the  laws  by  which  the  system  of  percep-^ 
tions,  which  constitute  our  bodies,  is.  at  present  governed^ 

*'.  Notwithstanding'  this  speculative  rejection,  this  word  abould 
be'usedy  not  only  in  popular  language,  wherein  it  is  oflen  taken 
figuratively,  but  also  in  that  of  natural  philosophy,  wherein  it  is 
employed  as  an  abridged  expression  of  tangibk  sensations/ 

The  charge  of  religious  scepticism  which  has  been  adduced 
against  the  system  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  may  be  must  success- 
fully repelled;  for  there  is  do  system  which  so  strongly  en* 
forces  tbe  omnipresence  of  the  '  Deity ;  or  which  tends  to  in- 
spire duch  sensations  of  filial  confidence  and  r^ard.  It  is* 
indeed  a  system  which  is  the  perennial  source  of  the  sweetest 
solace,  and  the  most  cheering  hopes.  It  tends  to  produce  se- 
zenity  and  contentmentj  in  the  most  gloomy  and  troubled 
hour. 

We  were  much  struck  by  what  Warburton  says  of  the  re- 
ception which  the  philosophical  writings  of  Locke  expe^ 
rienced  on  their  first  appearance.  . 

«  When  Locke,'  says  the  bishop, '  first  published  his  essay,  he 
had  hardly  a  single  approver.'  *  Neither  following  the  fashion* 
nor  striking  the  imagination,  he,  at  first,  bad  neither  follower^ 
nor  admirers ;  but  being  every  where  clear,  and  every  where 
solid,  he,  at  length,  worked  his  way,  and  afterwards  was  subject  to 
BO  reverses.' — Warburton's  Letters,  p.  282,  283, 

What  Warburton  pronounced  concerning  Locke,  will, 
probably,  hereafter  be  said  with  equal  truth  respecting 
the  metaphysical  system  of  Berkeley.  That  system,  though 
it  had,  at  first,  and  still  has  but  few,  very  few  followers 
and  admirers,  is  yet  eveiy  where  so  luminous  in  point 
of  exposition,  and  so  strong  in  point  of  proof>  that  we 
have  little  duubl  but  that  it  will  finally  triumph  over  all  oppo* 
sition,  and  afterwards  be  exempted  from  fluctuation  and  decay. 
The  treatise  of  Berkeley  concerning  the  principles  of  human 
knozdedge  was  published  in  1710,  but  it  was  ridicoled  on 
its  first  appearance,  as  it  has  been  since,  as  the  baseless  fabric 
^  of  a  vibionary.     The  author,  because  he  had  the  hardihood  to 
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den^  the  existence  of  fnatter,  according  to  the  common  accept 
iation  of  that  term,  was  supposed  to  be  hardly  deservhig  of  a 
ierious  reply.  Banter  and  ^est,  and,  if  these  failed,  a  garre^ 
and  clean  straw  w^re  thought  the  best  answer  and  the  most 
solid  refutation.  When  men  cannot  refute  any  system  which 
is  opposite  to  their  preconceived  opinions  or  long  cherished 
iprejudices,  the  common  substitute  for  argument  is  raillery  and 
abuse*  Hard  names  are  easily  called^  and  it  requires  little 
intellectual  effort  to  tell  our  opponent  that  he  is  a  madman 
or  a  fool.  We  can  besides  often  render  that  ridiculous  which 
ve  cannot  prove  irrational  or  absurd ;  but  the  power  of  ex- 
citing a  laugh  does  not  furnish  any  criterion  of  metaphysical 
any  more  than  of  religious  truth.  Had  Locke  argued  in  a 
mixed  company  against  a  mountebank,  we  have  little  doubt 
but  that  the  buffoon  would  soon  have  raised  a  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  the  philosopher.  The  gravity  of  truth  seems^ 
from  that  rapidity  of  transition  which  diere  is  in  the  sensations 
of  man^  always  to  border  on  the  coniiQes  of  a  jest.  But 
where  men  have  recourse  to  ridicule  and  invective,  insteadl 
of  argument,  it  is  the  strongest  proof  which  can  be  advanced 
of  the  intellectual  impotency  of  the  opponent. 

If  any  thing  would  at  first  sight  give  us  a  favourable  opi- 
nion of  the  system  of  Berkeley,  it  is  the  broad  grin  or  the 
horse-laugh  of  its  adversaries,  which  has  been  substituted 
for  copiousness  of  induction  and  solidity  of  argument.  His 
work,  though  it  has  now  been  published  about  a  century,  has 
never  yet  experienced  a ra/iona/  confutation;  and,  though 
it  has  not  made  many  prosely t^,  it  is  sk>wly,  though  gradually, 
advanciag  in  the  public  estimation. 

The  great  impediment  to  the  reception  of  the  Berkeleyao.. 
ayatem  of  metaphysics,  is  the  supposition  which  has  been 
embraced  with  mconsiderate  precipitation,  that  the  author 
of  it  denies  the  existence  of  the  things  which  we  see  and  feeL 
This  mistake  has  been  propagated  by  those  who  have  either 
never  read  his  book,  or  have  read  it  with  a  determination  to 
misunderstand,  or  to  pervert  his  meaning.  For  no  impartial 
man,  not  void  of  common  sense,  can  read  the  bishop's 
principles  of  human  knowledge,  and  his  dialogues  between 
Hylas  and  Philonous,  without  being  convinced  that  the  au- 
thor is  so  &r  from  denying  the  evidence  of  the  senses  or.- 
the  existence  of  sensible  things,  that  be  establishes  both  tha 
one  and  the  other  in  a  manner  much  more  satisfactory  iiiafi 
is  possible,  according  to  the  common  hypothesis  of  the  mi|- 
terialists.  What  Berkeley  denies  is  the  existence  of  unpe^^ 
ceived  substance,  ahd  those  who  are  the  warmest  advocates 
for  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  even  the  actual  existeoca 
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of  mattery  will  surely  allow  that  the  senses  can  furnish  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  that  which  cannot  be  perceived 
by  sense.  The  perception  which  we  have  of  sensible  things 
is  the  only  evidence  which  we  have  of  the  existence  of  sen- 
sible things.  If  we  could  neither  see  nor  feel,  we  could 
have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  visible  and  tangible  things. 
Our  perceptions  of  sensible  things  are  the  only  proof  which 
we  have  or  can  have  of  their  reality.  To  every  individual j 
therefore,  the  perception  of  sensible  things  constitutes  their 
reality,  and  as  every  individual  is  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  other  minds  as  well  as  of  his  own,  he  believes  in  the  per- 
ceptions of  other  minds  as  well  as  in  his  own.  But  the  proof 
of  all  sensible  realities  must  be  the  perception  of  some  mind. 
And  though  Berkeley  thus  makes  perception  to  constitute 
reality,  yet  he  does  not  deny  but  that  sensible  things  may  exist 
out  of  the  mind  of  John  or  Thomas,  or  any  particular  indi- 
vidual ;  but  h'e  asserts  that  they  can  have  no  absolute  existence 
'  distinct  from  being  perceived  by  God,  and  exterior  to  all 
minds.' 

He  refers  all  being  to  the  volition  of  the  Deity,  instead  of 
setting  up  another  deity  in  opposition  to  him  in  the  form  of 
an  infinity  of  corpuscular  atoms,  each  of  them  infinitely 
divisible,  or  unchangeably  indivisible,  and  either  way  eter- 
nal. If  the  supposition  of  Berkeley  be  not  at  once  rational 
and  pious,  where  shall  we  look  for  one  that  is  ?  Shall  we  seek 
it  in  what  Warbuiton  calls  the  moonshine  of  the  Scotch 
metaphysicians  F 

Tlie  materialists,  who  are  the  most  violent  opponents  df 
the  system  of  Berkeley,  are  reduced  to  an  alternative,  hi  which 
they  can  hardly  make  a  choice  without  foundering  on  atheism. 
They  must  allow  that  their  favourite  matter  is  either  infinitely 
divisible,  or  not  infinitely  divisible.  If  it  be  infinitely  divisible, 
or  if  It  may  be  divided  times  without  end,  then  it  must  be 
incapable  of  annihilation.  And  that  which  excludes  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  bcin^ij  annihilated  must  be  eternal.  What  can 
never  have  an  end  in  time  to  conie,  can  never  have  had  a  be- 
ginning in  time  past.  To  suppose  a  beghming  of  matter,  is 
to  suppose  a  time  when  matter  did  not  exist.  But  to  suppose 
a  time  when  matter  did  not  exist,  is  to  suppose  a  time  wlieu 
its  existence  may  again  be  discontinued.  On  this  latter  hy- 
pothesis matter  would  not  be  infinitely  divisible.  Now  to 
recur  to  the  other  branch  of  the  alternative  :  if  matter  he 
not  infinitely  divisible,  then,  after  a  certain  number  of  divisions, 
we  should  inevitably  come  to  some  particles  of  matter  which 
were  indivisible.  But  to  suppose  any  particles  of  matter  to  be 
indivisible,  is  to  suppose  them  to  be  unchangeable.  To  sup- 
pose them  incapable  of  change  is  to  suppose  them  to  have 
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always  been  what  they  are.  To  suppose  them  to  have  always 
been  what  they  are,  and  that  they  can  never  be  other  than 
they  are,  is  to  suppose  them  eternal.  But  to  suppose  matter 
eternal,  which  is,  and  must  be,  the  ultimate  hypothesis  of  the 
materialists,  whether  they  allow  that  matter  itself  is  infinitely 
divisible  or  not  infinitely  divisible,  is  to  make  a  god  out  of  ao 
unthinking  substance.  It  is  indeed  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
God  without  intelligence.  And  if  the  materialists  will  still 
confess  an  iutelligent  cause,  exclusive  of  their  lumpish  matter 
of  the  universe,  they  must  confess  that,  though  he  may  have 
cut,  planed,  moulded,  divided,  and  compounded  the  mattex' 
of  the  world,  he  did  not  make  the  matter  of  the  world ;  foi" 
they  make  matter  as  eternal  as  his  divinity.  One  could  not 
have  existed  before,  nor  after  the  other.  Is  not  this  either  to 
allow  no  first  cause  at  all  to  what  is  called  the  material  world, 
or  to  introduce  a  plurality  of  deities  ?  Is  it  not  indeed  to 
make  as  many  eternals  as  there  are  particles  of  matter  in  the 
universe  ?  We  have  often  heard  much  ridicule  thrown  on  tbm 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  because  that  doctrine  sup-* 
poses  <Aree  Eternals;  but  the  hypothesis  of  the  materialists, 
which  is  infinitely  more  absurd  than  that  of  the  Trinitarians, 
supposes  more  eternals  than  there  are  grains  of  sand  on  the 
sea-shore. 

The  doctrine  of  the  materialists  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
geiierate  atheism,  and  consequently  to  destroy  the  rational 
expectation  of  a  future  state.  It  has  had,  and,  while  it  is 
supported,  it  must  continue  to  have  this  noxious  effect  on  the 
minds  of  speculative  men.  But  the  system  of  Berkeley, 
which  makes  God  all  in  all,  which  ascribes  eternity  only  to 
him,  and  reality  only  to  his  uncreated  mind,  and  the  deriva* 
tive  mindsof  his  creatures,  is  the  most  powerful  antagonist 
to  scepticism,  as  it  respects  the  present,  and  it  is  full  of  sweet 
solace  as  it  respects  th/e  future.  According  to  the  materialists, 
man  is  only  a  heap  of  flesh  and  bones,  who,  after  a  few  years, 
moulders  and  rots  on  the  dunghill  of  the  earth ;  but,^cord« 
ing  to  the  system  of  Berkeley,  mau  is  a  spirit,  to  whom  death 
itself  is  only  a  change  of  phenomena,  a  transition  from  a 
grosser  state  of  perception,  to  one  more  elevated  and 
more  pure.  The  more  his  theory  is  studied,  the  more 
it  will  be  found  the  philosophy  of  truth,  and  the  comforter 
of  life. 

We  have  not  room  to  make  the  latter  sections  of  Mr.  Kir« 
wan's  work  the  subject  of  any  animadversions,  nor  even  to 
enumerate  their  contents.  These  Essays  may  serve  as  a  good 
introduction  to  the  study  of  metaphysics.  In  the  great  priq^ 
ciptea  of  his  system,  Mr.  Kirwan  has  taken  Berkeley  for  VA% 
guide ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  easy^  among  the 
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lole  host  of  metaphysical  writers,  to  fiii^ 
ralleletl  with  Berkeley  in  sagacilj  of  rcmai 
ling,  or  peispicuity  of  expression.  We  1: 
m mend  the  diligem  study  of  his  works,  of 
Mr.  Kirwan  may  serve  lo  prepare  tin 
taU  The  more  the  system  of  Berkeley  i 
ft'ill  be  found  to  conlain  a  f^ati.*? factory  ;n 
meiia  of  mind,  and  the  more  Juminoi 
ind  to  display  of  the  wisdom  and  goodr 
lie  it  contains  no  common  antidote  aga 
tth,  and  offers  the  mo.st  benign  and  cordi 
m  passage  through  this  prohatiouary,  L 
plexiiig  state. 


T,  IL — Dim  SeiimtiUH,  or  flm  Hume 
mtoriml  Itomame,  in  4  f^alumts,  bu 
ia  Porier. 

rilGLGH  we  do  not  in  general  iipprt^ 
ifi  blend  vonianue  \uth  reality,  we  ha 
ible  gratification  from  the  perusal  of  if 
Discarding  all  ideas  of  historical  reser 
ring  the  work  merely  as  a  tiction,  we  ll 
3e  1%  due  lo  the  author,  both  for  the  m 
isumces,  luid  the  discrimination  of  chara 
le  latter  poiut,  |>ariicuiarly,   which  musl 
D  the  quality  most  difficult  of  aiiainment 
dmiraUon,  Miss  Porlcr  is  entitled  to  rai 
iir  liviug  novelists.     But  our  readers  i^ 
iieh  clearer  idea  of  iht  merits  of  her  pt 
t  sketch  of  it^  contents  ihau  from  any  I 
atiuti^  of  our  o\ui,     'J  he  story  begins  wi 
,  and  the  account  that  h  given  of  his  * 
uctors  to  \^  hose  charge  he  wascomnutt 
vhoni  he  relied,  is  such  an  to  prepare  uf 
which  afterwards  mar  lid   his  charac 
I  Porter  has  been  faiiJjful  in  depictii 
ly  which  gave  even  to  Im  most  gentr* 

the   air  of  imprndt  nee  or  rashness 
which  led  him^  ni  dtliaiicrof  all  advic 
?d  ihe  dL-slruction  of  so  noble  an  arn» 

of  character  with  whicli  history  ha^ 
>r  has  of  course  added  a  thousand* 
ally  succeeded  in  interesting  u.^  extre 
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princess,  with  whom  hi&  ministers  wish  him  to  form  an  alli^ 
ance,  he  makes  a  rash  vow  never  to  marry,  until  he  has  ac. 
complished  his  favourite  project,  of  overcoming  and  convert 
ing  the  infidels,  by  an  invasion  of  Africa.  Our  young  king, 
in  the  mean  time,  rides  unattended,  one  morning,  to  some  se- 
questered regions,  where  chance  introduces  him  to  a  very 
beautiful  girl ;  the  vow  abjuring  love  is  naturally  forgotten 
in  a  moment,  and,  after  having  rescued  the  lady  s  favourite 
goat,  and  interchanged  a  few  words  with  her,  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal becomes  the  slave  of  the  fair  Donna  Gonsalva,  whom  he 
finds,  on  inquiry,  to  be  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  nobles. 
Accustomed  to  receive  the  homage  and  adulation  attached 
to  high  rank,  the  tender  attentions  of  one,  who  only  knows  him 
in  the  light  of  an  inferior,  are  particularly  flattering  to  his 
self-love,  and  after  having  convinced  himself  of  her  disin- 
terested attachment,  he  publicly  makes  known  his  intention 
of  raising  her  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  Don  Imanuel  de 
Castro,  the  affianced  husband  of  the  lady,  but  with  whom  she 
was  but  slightly  acquainted,  most  unexpectedly  refuses  to 
give  up  his  claims,  and  the  pope,  on  being  referred  to,  annuls 
the  former  marriage  only  on  tlie  condition  of  Sebastian's  vo^ 
being  accomplished,  llien  follows  the  invasion  of  Barbary, 
and  the  battle  of  Alcazar,  in  the  description  of  which,  Miss 
Porter  has  adhered  pretty  faithfully  to  historical  accounts. 
We  could  not,  however,  help  lamenting  that  the  striking  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of  Muley  Moluch  should  have 
been  wholly  passed  over  in  silence,  though  perhaps  there  is 
always  good  generalship  in  keeping  the  fine  actions  of  out 
enemies  in  the  shade.  Our  autlior,  as  may  be  naturally  sup^ 
posed,  preserves  her  hero  through  the  dangers  of  battle, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  the  other  three  volumes  (  which  could 
not  otherwise  have  existed),  conveys  a  pious  dervise  to  the 
spot  where  he  lies,  who  recovers  him  from  all  his  wounds.  We 
own  that  our  attention  began  to  waver,  when  we  found  him 
carried  off  by  Alarbes,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  Moorish 
governor;  and  when  we  perceived  that  the  governor's  daughter 
fell  in  love  with  him,  we  freely  confess  that  we  laid  down 
the  book  in  despair. 

If  there  is,  in  the  regions  of  romance,  one  path  more  com- 
pletely beaten  up,  by  constant  tramplings,  than  another,  it  is 
undoubtedly  that  which  leads  to  Moorish  captivi^f  and 
the  many  mean  amblers  who  have  tried  their  powers  in  kick- 
ing and  curvettiiig  over  that  well-known  ground,  have  ren- 
dered it  so  irksome  as  to  be  (  at  least  as  far  as  readers  are 
concerned)  almost  impassable  :  it  required  therefore  all  the  , 
con^ence  wbiiJh  we  placed  ia  our  author's  powers,  to  enable^g^^ 
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us  to  overcome  the  dreadful  damp  that  was  thro\Tn  on 
our  spirits^  on  entering  the  Cassavee  of  £1  Hader;  and 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  our  captivity  there  was  not  light- 
ened by  any  particular  cares  of  Miss  Porter's,  and  that 
we  sighed  for  blessed  liberty  quite  as  much  as  is  usual  on 
8uch  occasions.  Though  no  one  would,  for  the  world,  &ee  a 
proud  and  noble  monarch  smarting  under  servile  discipline,  or 
reduced  to  the  performance  of  menial  ofiiceS|  yet  we  cannot 
help  entertaining  doubts  whether  a  frown,  be  it  ever  so  royal^ 
or  a  contemptuous  smile,  be  it  ever  so  heroic,  has  (  when  un- 
IK:companied  by  other  weapons)  sufficient  power  to  keep  in 
awe  so  savage  and  so  well  armed  a  task- master  as  Ben  Tarab. 
Iind  even  to  induce  him  to  grant  peculiar  favours,  merely  from 
the  principle  of  fear ;  this  inconsistency  set  aside  however^  we 
must  allow  that  notwithstanding  our  natural  dislike  of  Moor- 
ish governors'  daughters^  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  most 
pleasing  exception  in  the  case  of  Kara  Azick,  whose  name  in- 
deed alarmed  us,  but  whose  character  presents  a  model  of 
female  loveliness,  that  we  think  has  seldom  beep  equalled.  ^  She 
pever  toM  her  love,'  and  when  at  last  informed  by  her  noble 
alave,  that  a  European  lady  possesses  that  begirt  which  the 
enthusiasm  of  bis  gratitude  and  admiration  had  led  her  (with- 
out the  slightest  vanity)  to  imaging  her  own,  she  divests  her- 
self of  all  selfish  feelings, '  and  runs  every  risk  to  obtain  his 
liberty,  in  which  she  at  last  succeeds;  the  return  of  Sebastian 
to  Portugal^  after  two  years  of  painful  captivity,  is  attended 
with  circumstances  that  are  as  happily  related  .as  they  are 
Ifvell  imagined. 

£xulting  in  the  proudest  hopes,  his  heart  beating  high  with 
Jove,  friendship,  and  patriotism,  he  enters  bis  native  land  with 
^11  the  enthusiasm  of  delight ;  and  Miss  Porter's  talents  have 
been  sejdom  more  happily  exerted  than  in  describing  the 
sudden  fall  of  all  his  hopes  in  the  reception  he  experienced. 
By  the  generality  of  his  subjects  his  virtues  could  not  be  ap- 
pretiated,  whilst  the  miseries,  entailed  on  them  by  his  head- 
strong iniprudence  were  deeply  felt  by  alt ;  those  who  best 
knew  his  value  were,  from  private  views,  the  most  interested 
in  his  absence,  and  all  his  fond  expectations  are  at  once  de- 
coyed by  finding  his  Gonsalva  false,  Jiis  dearest  friend  perfi- 
dious, and  his  people  quietly  obeying  another  monarch,  \\hiist 
the  Sebastian,  whom  they  considered  as  biiried  in  royal  state, 
is  s|ln>ost  forgotten  by  all, 

f  What  a  return !  and  how  fearful  was  the  spectacle  which  it 

E resented !  as  if  a  veil  had  been  torn  off  by  some  invisible  power« 
e  beheld  every  heart  in  which  he  fbndl v  thought  himself  chc-s 
rh\t^f  false  to  tlietr  vows,  and  panting  for  bis  blood  !  bis  sxdk 
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soul — **  aick  unlo  death,"  turned  from  object  to  object  with  in- 
creasing anguish  :  the  only  human  beings  whose  love  could  be 
relied  on  were  out  of  his  reach  ;  De  Castro,  though  living,  was 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  Caspar  in  the  gra?e,  and  Kara  Azick  in  the 
hateful  empire  of  Morocco/ 

'  Though  it  was  his  wish  and  his  interest  to  remain  unknown, 
the  mere  circumstance  of  having  passed  unrecognized  by  two 
men  whonn  he  had  so  often  noticed,  joined  to  the  singular  fortune 
of  never  having  been  once  suspected  for  their  king  by  any  of 
tile  Portuguese^  now  completed  his  anguish:  distempered  in 
mind,  he  saw  not  a  single  exception  to  the  prevalent  forget  fulness ; 
but,  wild  with  grief,  with  indignation,  with  blasted  expectations, 
hurried  into  the  barn,  and  cast  himself  on  a  heap  of  straw : 
•*  Leave  me  my  reason,  O  God  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice,  the 
tone  of  which  proclaimed  a  reason  just  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
madness  :  at  that  sound  a  rustling  was  heard  amongst  the  straw; 
Sebastian  started  up;  the  next  moment  a  large  rough  dog  sprung 
towards  him,  and  leaping  against  his  breast,  sent  forth  aery  of 
joy :  ''  Baremel !  Baremel  !  O  heaven,  and  art  thou  then  the 
only  oner"  interrupted  by  a  gush  of  tenderness!,  the  houseless 
monarch  clasped  his  dumb  friend  in  his  arms  ;  then  recollecting 
the  last  time  be  had  seen  him  and  the  words  he  had  spoken,"  Stay, 
and  be  loved  for  my  sake  If'  his  heart  became  so  subdued  that  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  wept  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  woman/ 

It  18  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  the  favourite  dog  was  his 
parting  gift  to  Gonsalva*  After  a  time^  the  tumult  of  his 
emotions  in  some  degree  subsides^  and  the  depravity  of  his 
once  beloved  mistress  forms  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the 
virtues  and  modest  graces  of  Kara  Azick,  that,  while  his  mind 
dwells  on  the  remembrance  of  the  gentle  Moor, 

*  hopes  and  wishes  are  awakened,  which  a  ff  w  hours  previous  he 
would  have  deemed  it  impossible  for  him  to  feel/ 

*  Delicacy  gives  law  to  woman's  heart ;  honour,  to  thi:t  of  man : 
woman  blushes  at  the  idea  of  entertaining  a  second  passion^  yet 
naturally  tender,  adheres  too  tenaciously  sometimes  to  a  changed 
object.  Man,  accustomed  to  consider  the  weaker  sex  as  de- 
pendant on  him  for  protection,  abhors  to  exercise  his  power  in 
proportion  as  it  is  easy  for  him  to  do  so,  and  while  he  believes 
himself  beloved,  refuses  to  break  through  ties  of  which  he  may 
have  become  weary.  Unconsciously  this  sentiment  of  honour 
had  long  been'Gonsalva's  auxiliary  while  Sebastian  was  in  Africa ; 
the  transporting  emotions  caused  by  Kara  Azick'g  iaestimable 
qualities,  and  those  tenderer  ones  inspired  by  her  dcvotedness, 
had  then  been  uniformly  xepreased  by  remembrance  rather  th^ka 
by  anticipation  ;  when  he  recollected  whole  days  of  exquisiU 
felicity,  he  paused  not  to  .<i\8C0ver,  that  after  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  Kuch  a  being  as  Kara  Azick,  the  less  endearing 
character  of  ponna  Gonsalva  could  no  longer  satisfy  him/ 
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He  now  remembers  a  sealed  paper  which  Azick  bad  fftea 
bim  on  the  night  of  their  separation^  .with  injunctions  not  to 
open  it  till  restored  to  his  country. 

*  No  sooner  was  there  light  enough  to  trace  the  characters 
made  on  the  vellum,  than  he  hastened  to  read  what  he  believed 
would  reanimate  all  his  hopes  and  resolutions  :  who  can  describe 
the  dismay  which  seized  upon  him,  when  he  found  this  letter 
contained  Kara  Azick's  eternal  farewell  ?  To  procure  his  freedom 
and  rciitoration  to  Donna  Gonsalva,  this  generous  friend  had  con* 
sented  to  become  the  wife  of  a  grandee,  who  had  long  solicited 
ber  of  her  father :  by  this  time  she  was  his  and  living  far  from 
Morocco,  Immured  within  the  walls  of  a  haram,  her  noble  and 
delicate  soul  had  no  other  enjoyment  left  than  the  conviction  of 
having  sacrificed  herself  for  the  sake  of  him  she  loved.  It  waa 
not  from  passionate  complaint  or  studied  explanation  of  her 
feelings  that  Sebastian  gathered  the  extent  of  her  generosity ; 
no — her  relation  was  simple  and  brief,  yet  she  was  forced  to  tell 
him,  that  by  marrying  the  Basha  of  Syria,  she  was  binding  her- 
self to  the  customs  of  bis  nation^  and  rendering  it  impossible  for 
her  to  retain  a  male  friend/  ~ 

V 

Deprived  of  every  fond  hope,  Sebastian  remains  for  a  while 
overwhelmed  with  the  complication  of  bis  misfortunes,  bat 
his  natural  energy  at  length  rousing  him  to  some  degree  of 
exertion,  he  resolves  on  seekmg  De  Castro  (whom  he  finds 
the  only  person  who  has  remained  his  friet  d)  in  another  he- 
misphere, his  proud  heart  still  whispering  Irap  s  of  one  day 
returning  with  him  to  a  country  which  should  again  exult  m 
acknowledging  bim  its  sovereign. 

*  While  the  vessel  was  tossing  among  the  turbulent  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  Portugal's  self-exiled  monarch  bad  leisure  to  arrange 
those  events,  which,  by  their  painful  rapidity,  had  unsettled  b« 
reason :  he  gave  up  the  hope  of  happiness;  with  a  moody  smile 
he  gave  up  the  hope  of  blessing  his  benefactress ;  but  still  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  abandon  the  expectations  of  regaining 
his  rights,  and  with  them  the  power  of  benefitting  others.  For 
bim  there  was  now  no  middle  station ;  he  must  either  mount 
again  to  empire,  or  sink  to  utter  desolation ;  and  it  was  only  in 
the  active  duties  of  sovereignty  that  be  could  lose  the  remem* 
brance  of  his  present  sufienngs/ 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  their  voyage,  the  ship 
lails  ifi  with  and  captures  a  Turkish  galley,  in  which  (by  one 
of  those  lucky  chances  that  occur  much  more  frequently  in 
siovels  than  in  real  life),  the  enraptured  Sebastian  discovera 
bis  Kara  Azick,  who  was  then  on  her  way  to  Syria,  to  espouse 
the  hated  basha.  After  making  her  acquainted  with  his  si«> 
tufttion,  be  sQo«  pvercome?  »U  ber  doubts  find  fows^  wa4  «• 
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sored  of  lui  tenderaessy  she  willingly  consents  to  become  the 
paitner  of  his  cares.  Their  voyage  is  for  a  time  prosperousj 
bat  at  last  a  fata)  storm  arises,  and  the  vessel  is  wrecked  upon 
the  perilous  coasts  of  Tarradunt  and  Suz. 

'  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Sebastian  yielded  to  despair:  be 
pressed  Kara  Azick  in  his  arms  with  convulsive  strength^  while 
be  repeated  wildly^  '<  You  perisb»  Azick  !  and  my  lore  cannot 
save  you.'*  **  I  perish  on  thy  bosom,  in  thy  heart  !^'  shesaid^ 
faintly  fixing  on  him  her  asking  eyes  swimming  in  grief  and 
bliss — **  Yes,  m  my  hearty  Azick, '  he  exclaimed  vehemently,  <<  I 
call  God  to  witness  at  this  awful  moment,  that  you  only  share  my 
tboughu  with  him !"  Azick  raised  her  speaking  eyes  to  Heaven 
with  a  look  of  inefikble  emotion — "  O  grant/^  she  cried,  "  divine 
Prophet,  that  we  may  live  together  in  thy  paradise !" — at  that 
expression,  mortal  pains  seized  Sebastian,  his  blood  froze,  cold 
damps  stood  on  his  forehead — Azick,  the  beloved  and  generous 
Azick,  was  a  mahometan,  and  in  the  other  world  they  would 
never  be  re-united.  Pierced  with  pious  sorrow,  be  uttered  a 
deep  groan,  his  arms  lost  their  strength,  they  slackened  their 
bold,  and  the  lea  breaking  over  them,  carried  with  it  the  last 
earthly  blessing  of  Sebastiaii/ 

Quite  deprived  of  all  poWer  of  actiop,  Sebastian  would 
bave  sunk  with  his  mistress  in  the  waves,  but  for  the  cares  of 
bis  faidiftil  Baremel,  who  conveys  him  safely  to  the  shore ; 
he  is  there  surrounded  by  natives,  and  once  more  becomes  a 
slave.  After  many  months  passed  in  the  most  hopeless  de- 
spondency, he  has  the  unexpected  delight  of  finding  that  hia 
Azick  still  lives  (having  been  preserved,  we  think,  rather  mira- 
culously), and  that  she  has  returned  in  safety  to  the  dwelling 
of  her  father.  Many  and  various,  however,  are  the  barriers 
that  stilt  oppose  the  union  of  the  lovers ;  but  at  last,  after  a 
series  of  adfaoiures,  which  form  perhaps  the  4ea8t  interesting 
part  of  the  work,  ihey  are  married,  and  again  set  sail  for  the 
Brazils.  Nothing  material  occurs  during  the  voyage,  except 
Sebastian's  being  converted  to  the  protestant  faith,  by  hia 
moorish  bride,  a  circumstance  that  appears  rather  extraor* 
dinary,  but  which  is  accounted  for,  by  the  pious  cares  of  an 
English  lady,  who,  while  a  captive  in  El  Hader's  house,  had, 
by  her  powerful  reasonings,  caused  Azick  to  abjure  the  ma- 
hometan creed.  They  are  received  by  De  Castro,  with  ezul* 
tation  and  delight,  and  though  circumstances  render  seclusion 
and  secrecy  advisable  for  the  present,  he  never  relinquishea 
the  darling  hope  of  being  one  day  instrumental  to  his  master'a 
restoration. 

Years  pass  on  in  all  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  retirement^ 
and  the  domestic  felicity  of  the  banished  Sebastian  and  hi^ 
iii<:ompar^ks  wife  b  only  transiently  clouded  by  the  !^|^figH[(^ 
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brance  of  past  wrongs.  De  Castro  is  at  length  recalled  to 
Portugal,  and,  on  returning  to  his  native  laud,  evinces  the  ut- 
most zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  sovereign,  and  spares  no  en- 
deavours to  interest  foreign  powers  in  his  favour.  It  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  our  paper  to  recount  the  hopes  and  fears 
that  alternately  animate  and  depress  the  strong  mind  of  Se- 
bastian, or  the  various  trials  which  await  him  on  his  return  to 
Europe.  We  will  only  give  one  more  extract ;  it  describes 
the  visit  made  by  the  Duke  of  Sidonia  to  the  galley  in  which 
Sebastian  is  confined,  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  his  assertion  of  being  king  of  Portugal. 

'  Hyppolito  was  the  first  to  spring  on  deck  :  he  looked  eagerly 
round,  and  immediately  singled  out  the  august  object  of  his 
search.  Removed  from  the  other  slaves,  in  a  lonely  quarter  of 
the  ship,  he  saw  a  man  seated,  with  his  arnts  folded,  and  his  head' 
bent  towards  the  ground ;  his  single  garment  was  coarse  and 
dark;  his  head  and  limbs  were  without  covering;  but  the  lanje 
and  noble  proportions  of  those  once  powerful  limbs,  and  the 
majestic  air  of  that  head,  denoted  him  to  be  the  king  of  Portugal. 
Hyppolito  hastily  advanced,  and  his  quick  breathing  stirred  the 
attention  of  Sebastian  ;  he  looked  up,  his  eyes  met  those  of  Hyp- 
polito, who  feit  them  enter  into  his  soul.  By  a  sudden  impulse, 
the  young  man  half  bent  his  knee;  surprise  and  inquiry  illu- 
minated the  countenance  he  ;i'as  ob&er\ing.  Sebastian  slowly 
arose,  and  as  he  did  so,  his  youthful  companion  heard  the  clank 
of  chains.  Such  an  expression  of  shame  and  indignation  ba- 
nished the  air  of  veneration  with  which  Hyppolito  was  looking 
at  him,  that  Sebastian  understood  what  passed  in  bis  mind. 
••  Young  man,"  said  he,  "blush  not  for  me — ^blush  for  my  op- 
pressors and  my  coward  friends  I  Deserved  punishment  is  dis- 
grace, hut  unmerited  oppression,  if  nobly  borne,  is  glory !" — lie 
moved  away  as  he  concluded,  leaving  Hyppolito  gazing  after 
his  kingly  step  and  yet  commanding  figure.' 

The  duke  (Hyppolito's  father)  is  immediately  convinced  that 
the  true  Sebastian  is  before  him  ;  but,  more  forcibly  to  prove 
the  fact  to  those  around  him,  he  places  before  the  king  a  large 
heap  of  armour,  from  which  the  king  instantly  selects  tlie 
sword  he  had  himself  presented  to  the  duke,  on  his  departure 
for  Africa,  and  which  from  its  plainness  would  have  been 
passed  over  by  an  impostor. 

J  *  The  deck  of  the  galley  became  for  a  while  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion and  strong  emotion.  Sebastian  alone  was  little  moved  ;  he 
was  no  longer  to  be  deceived  by  vain  hopes ;  he  knew  that  all 
fhose  people  would  go  home  convinced  of  his  truth,  pitying  hi& 
misfortunes,  and  earnest  in  wishing  them  at  an  end;  but  that  in 
a  short  time  their  wonder  ar*d  their  concern  would  pease,  he  would 
be  forgt  tten  and  left  to  his  fate.' 
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We  must  allow  that  this  novel  possesses  a  merit  which  few 
can  boast^  that  the  interest  is  well  sustained  to  the  end,  and 
that  indeed  no  part  appeared  to  us  more  admirably  managed 
than  the  concluding  pages.     But  we  cannot  take  our  leave 
without  regretting  that  Miss  Porter  should   have  thought  it 
necessary  to  usher  it  into  the  world  with  an  introduction^  that 
we  own  appeared  to  us  rather  ridiculous  ;  we  agree  with  her 
in  thinking,  that  '  the  pen  of  history  has  seldom  recorded  a 
'  more   affecting  event  than  that  which   bore  the  house  of 
Braganza  to  another  hemisphere/  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
lament  that  the  poor  prince  regent,  in  addition  to  all  hit 
other  woes,  should  have  been  burthened  with  so  unconscion- 
able a  roll  of  paper  as  the  four  volumes  of  Don  Sebastian ;  and 
tliough  we  would  by  no  means  insinuate  that  his  burthen  was 
less  precious  than  that  of  the  pious  iEneas  (to  which  it  is 
compared)  we  could  wish  at  least  that  Miss  Porter  bad  al-* 
lowed  him  to  carry  it  in  a  more  convenient  as  well  as  roomy 
receptacle  than  the  inside  of  his  waistcoat.     We  have  some 
doubts  too,  whether  it  is  quite  fair,  while  a  man  is  still  livings 
^though  in  the  new  world)  to  invent  so  very  dull  and  unneces- 
sary a  speech  for  him  as  is  here  assigned  the  prince. 

Considerable  objections  might  also  be  made  to  the  style  in 

ivhich  this  romance  is  composed,  Miss  Porter,  as  well  as 
some  other  female  writers,  whom  it  has  been  our  fate  to  mti* 
<:ise,  evidently  at  times  mistaking  affectation  for  sentiment,  and 

inflation  for  elegance  or  sublimity.     But  we  are  not  in  a  cen* 

suring  mood,  and  have  already  extended  our  article  to  mora 

dian  the  convenient  length. 


Art.  III. — Voyages  and  Travels  to  India,  Ceylon,  the  Red 
Sea,  Abyssiihia,  and  Egypt,  in  the  Years  1802,  1803, 
1S04,  1805,  and  1806.  iiy  George  Viscount  Valentia. 
(Continued  from  p.  266.) 

ON  the  ISth  of  March,  1804,  Lord  Valentia  left  India, 
after  a  residence  of  fifteen  months.  He  embarked  for  the 
Red  Sea  on  board  the  Antelope  brig,  commanded  by  Captain 
Keys,  who  had  received  orders  frorfi  Marquis  Wellesley  at 
Calcutta  to  consider  himself  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Valentia,  On  the  J  2th  of  April  the  African  coast  was  in 
view.  On  the  15th  tbp  Antelope  anchored  at  night  near  Cape 
Aden  in  Back  Bay.  The  town  was  on  the  eastein  side  of 
the  bead-land,  whither  his  lordship  sailed  the  next  day. 

•  The  bottom  of  every  bay,'  says  l^oyd  V,    ^was  a  Bandj 
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beach  ;  beyond  tbat  ran  a  chain  of  mountains  at  a  diatance.  I 
never  beheld  a  more  dreary  scene ;  nor  one  that  less  accoided 
with  the  idea  tHat  might  be  formed  of  the  country,  from  the 
beautiful  description  of  Milton :  no  "  Sabean  odours"  came  off 
to  gratify  our  senses,  from  the  shore,  nor  did  they  ever  exist 
there,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  as  a  more  wretched  country 
does  not  exist ;  for  the  myrrh  and  frankincense  come  from  the 
opposite  coast,  though  the  Arabs  were,  and  are  still,  the  medium 
of  conveyance  to  Europe/ 

On  the  17th,  L^rd  V.  Mr.  Salt,  &c.  ascended  a  ridge  df 
bills,  from  die  summit  of  which  they  had  a  clear  view  of 
Cape  Bab-eUMandel,  and  the  island  of  Perim.  They 
afterwards  proceeded  along  the  shore  to  ppint  Bab-el- Man- 
del.  The  air  was  so  hot  as  to  scorch  the  skin,  and  two 
officers  of  the  ship,  who  bathed^  ^  were  of  a  perfectly  red 
colour/ 

<  I  am  convinced/  says  Lord  Valentia,  '  that  the  straits  are 
bot  above  three  miles  w>de.  We  all  took  the  precaution  of 
anbinting  our  faces ;  those  who  had  their  bodies  exposed  suffered 
severely  ;  we,  who  were  more  prudeut,  escaped  with  losing  the 
skin  off  our  noses/ 

Lord  Valentia  landed  at  Mocha  on  the  ISth  of  May,  when 
Mr.  Pringle  invited  him  to  the  factory,  where  he  resided  daring 
his  stay ;  but  as  his  lordship  afterwards  made  a  longer  continu- 
ance at  this  place,  we  shall  follow  his  plan,  and  give  no  account 
of  Mocha  till  we  arrive  at  a  later  period  of  his  travels^  We 
ahall  omit  the  dry  details  of  Lord  V/s  journal  till  the  24th  of 
May,  when  he  landed  at  Massowah,  where  he  experienced  an 
amicable  reception  from  the  nayib.  The  nayib  told  Lord  V. 
that  the  island  was  hia^  and  begged  that  he  wouM  make  what 
use  he  pleased  of  it.  A  house  was  prepared  for  him^  and  he 
was  requested  to  continue  in  it  duiing  bis  stay. 

*  To  this,*  says  Lord  V.  *  I  assented.  Coffee  was  brought, 
after  the  Arab  fashion,  in  very  small  cups,  without  milk  or  sugary 
these  were  placed  in  larger  ones  of  gilt  filagree,  to  prevent  tlie 
fingers  from  being  burpt.  Afterwards  a  caflan  of  red  silk  waa 
thrown  over  my  shoulders.  They  inquired  who  Mr.  Salt  was» 
and  on  being  informed  he  was  my  secretary,  there  was  some 
confusion,  and  a  man  went  out.  I  now  wished  to  take  ny  leave, 
but  wa<^  desired  to  stay  till  my  house  was  ready.  I  suspected 
what  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  ca«e.  A  man  entered,  and 
immediately  a  caftan  of  blue  cloth  with  yellow  silk  facings,  waa 
dmnm  over  Mr.  Salt.* 

After  this  interview  our  noble  trayeller  retired  to  a  amatt 
liouse,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the  sea-aide^  He 
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found  several  couches  in  a  stone-built  room,  some  with  car^ 
pets,  aud  some  with  blankets  thrown  over  ttiem.  The  room 
was  rendered  comparatively  cool,  by  the  thickness  of  the 
vallsj  and  the  mapy  openings^  which  admitted  the  sea  breeze. 

'  The  Banians/  says  he,  *  attended  me,  and  I  was  soon 
overpowered  with  visitors.  After  obtaining  some  sherbet,  I 
sent  ofFMr.  Salt  to  inform  the  captain  of  what  had  passed,  and 
to  invite  him  on  shore.  My  servant  went  also  to  bring  back  thf 
things  necessary  for  my  stay.  I  then  told  mv  visitors  I  wished 
to  go  to  sleep,  and  they  alTimmediately  retired.'  '  The  thenno« 
tnetor  was  at  04^  in  a  stone  built  reom,  the  walls  of  which  were 
four  feet  thick,  and  a  pleasant  sea-breeze  playing  through  it. 
We  slept  on  our  couches  without  any  covering,  and  found  the 
air  pleasant/ 

'  On  the  bills  of  Jibbel  Gidden,  and  those  behind  Arkeko,  are 
elephants,  the  teeth  of  which  are  exported :  from  Habesh  they 
send  gee,  hides,  gold  dust,  civet,  sheep,  and  slaves.  Of  the  latter 
the  number  is  lately  much  lessened;  a  very  satisfactory  circum- 
stance, and  a  proof  of  the  increasing  civilization  of  that  country. 
The  Saakin  trade  in  slaves  is,  they  say,  proportionably  augmenting. 
In  return  they  send  up  British  broad-cloth,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  the  diflerent  manufactures  (^  India :  a  little  grain  is  also 
brought  from  Abyssinia.'  '  The  houses  are  each  surrounded  by 
a  fence  of  reeds :  the  rooms  are  detached,  and  built  of  the  same : 
within  they  are  lined  with  mats.  The  common  people  are  ex« 
tremely  civil,  and  np  one  carries  any  arms,  except  the  imme* 
diate  fomily  of  the  nay  lb.  My  ascar  h^^d  no  weapon  except  a 
stick.  The  natives  did  not  seem  jealous  of  their  women,  who 
came  down  to  bathe  and  perform  their  ablutions  close  to  the 
place  where  I  sat,  without  any  appearance  of  shame.' 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  June,  while  Lord  V.  was  at 
Massowah,  he  heard  '  a  most  terrible  uproar  of  women 
screaming  and  crying,'  which  he  found  to  be  occasioned  by 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  master  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses. 

*  Early  in  the  morning  all  the  women  in  the  town  were  down 
at  the  water  side  in  their  best  clothes,  to  wash  themselves  and  the 
widow  in  the  sea,  ader  having  assisted  her  all  night  in  her  la* 
mentations.  At  the  end  of  four  months  she  may  marry  a^ain. 
None  of  them  attempted  to  keep  their  faces  covered.  Ihcir 
dress  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  the  striped  cloths  of  Arabia,  onp 
worn  round  their  middle,  and  another  over  their  shoulders,  but 
both  without  any  making.  Their  hair  was  plaited,  whether 
woolly  or  not;  the  pains  taken  with  these  plaits^  when  the  for-, 
mer  is  the  case,  conquers  nature,  and  gives  a  length  of  several 
hicbes  to  the  hair.  They  wore  ornaments  of  beads,  small  hoop 
ear-rings  of  gold  or  silver,  and  sequins.  The  dress  of  the  men  is 
liearly  similar.    The  highw  order  wear  the  Arab  dress,  or  a 
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plain  shirt  and  drawers  of  the  same :  the  cotnnnon  people  a 
single  wrapper  round  tha  middle.  They  use  sandals  as  drawn 
by  Niebuhr/ 

Lord  V.  says,  that  the  people  of  Massowah  are  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  importunate  beggars^  and  he  found  them 
by  experience  occasional  ly  thieves. 

Lord  V.  left  Massowah,  and  went  on  board  the  Antelope 
on  the  19th  of  June ;  on  the  £4th  the  ship  anchored  near 
Mocha.  His  lordship  had,  for  the  present,  been  frustrated 
in  his  design  of  exploring  the  >vesteni  coast  pf  the  Red  Sea, 
as  far  as  Suakin,  by  'the  impediments  which  were  thrown  in 
his  way  by  Captain  Keys,  the  commander  of  the  Antelope. 
After  leaving  Mocha,  his  lordship  arrived  on  the  18th  of  July 
•  in  Aden  roads.  The  town  of  Aden  was  once  the  great  mart 
of  the  Arabian  trade,  which  has  since  been  transferred  to 
Mocha,  a  much  less  convenient  situation.  Aden  is  said  to 
be  the  only  good  sea- port  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  town  offers  such  points  of  defence,  as 
would,  if  properly  fortified,  render  it  impregnable,  that  the 
harbour  may  be  quitted  at  all  seasons,  and  that  it  enjoys  every 
facility  for  an  extensive  trade  with  Arabia,  we  are  rather  sur- 
prized that  it  should  have  so  long  escaped  the  ambitious  grasp, 
or  the  politic  seizure  of  the  government  of  Calcutta.  Aden 
is  at  present  *  nearly  a  heap  of  ruins,  out  of  which  two 
minarets  and  two  mosques  rear  their  whke-washed  heads.' 

On  the  i4th  of  September  we  find  Lard  Valentia  landing  at 
Bombay,  where  be  makes  a  journey  to  Poonah,  and  pays  his 
respects  to  the  Paishwa.  On  his  way  he  had  several  distress- 
ing spectacles  of  the  effects  of  famine,  which  then  raged  in 
that  part  of  India.  We  select  the  following.  At  Campaly 
his  lordship  saw 

'  several  wretches  who  were  too  weak  to  raise  themselves  up,  to 
receive  the  charity  that  was  offered  them.  Close  to  the  choultry 
ifrere  bodies  in  every  state  of  decay  ;  some  with  their  clothes  on, 
that  could*  not  have  been  dead  above  a  day  or  two ;  others  wiih 
only  a  small  portion  of  flesh  left  on  their  bones,  by  the  vultures 
/  and  jackalls/ 

At  the  village  of  Candalla 

«  tbcrte  is  a  very  large  tank,  and  below  it  a  plain,  which  exhibit- 
ed a  more  horrid  spectacle  than  Campaly ;  aoove  one  hundred 
dead  bodies  lay  upon  it,  on  which  the  vultures  and  Paria  dogs 
were  feeding :  famine  was  in  every  face;  several  houses  were  un- 
inhabited, and  the  last  victims  had  never  been  reinoved  from  the 
places  where  they  perished.' 

Oa  his  return  to  Bombay  his  lordship  visited  the  celebrated 
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caves  of  Carii,  of  the  principal  of  which  we  find  a  very  good 
engraving  by  Landseer^  from  the  deliueation  of  Mr.  Salt. 

*  The  length  of  the  whole  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet, 
the  breadth  forty-six  feet.     No  figuies  of  any  deities  are  to  be 
found  within  the  pagoda,  but  the  walls  of  the  vestibule  are 
covered  with  carvings  in  alto  relievo  of  elephants,  of  human 
figure)  of  both  sexes,  and  of  Boodh,  who  is  represented  in  some 
places  as  sitting  crosspjegged,  with  his  hands  in  the  posture  com- 
mon among  the  Cingalese  ;  in  others  he  is  erect,  but  in  all  he  i» 
attended  by  figures  ju  the  act  of  adoration  ;  and  in  one  place  two 
figures,  standing  on  the  lotus,  are  fanning  him  with  chouries, 
while  two  others  are  suspending  a  rich  crown  over  his  head.     I 
think,  therefore,  that  it  is  beyond  dispute,  thai  the  whole  was 
dedicated  to  Boodh/    '  The  followers  of  Boodh  no  longer  wor- 
ship here;  the  coantry  is  in  possession  of  their  great  enemies; 
the  Brahmins,  and  the  pagoda  itself  is  considered  as  haunted  by 
evil,  spirits,  in  defiance  of  the  vicinity  of  the  holy  goddess  Bow- 
annie  ;  so  n^uch  so,  that  the  native  draughtsman^  who  drew  the 
cave  at  EUora,  for  Sir  Charles  Mallet,  could  nut  be  induced  to 
accompany  us  by  any  persuasion  of  Colonel  Close,  declaring  that, 
if  he  did,  the  evil  spirit  would  injure  him/     '  A  line  of  caves 
extends  from  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  yards  to  the  north  of 
the  great  one.    These  are  all  fiat  roofed,  of  a  square  form,  and 
appear  to  have  been  destined  for  the  attendants  on  the  pagoda. 
In  the  last  is  a  figure  of  Boodh,  and  in  another  is  an  inscription. 
They  evidently  were  never  finished.    A  veil  at  present  is  sus- 
pended over  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Boodhists  and  the 
Brahmins,  which  may  possibly  be  hereafter  removed  ;  but  these 
hopes  are  lessened  by  the  recollection,  that  all  the  learning  ibat 
has  yet  been  found  in  India  has  been   in  the  possession  of  the 
Brahmins,  who  seem  to  have  completely  triumphed  over  their 
dangexDus  rivals,  the  Boodhists,  who  profanely  gave  precedence 
to  the  royal  cast,  above  the  holy  race  of  the  priesthood.' 

The  following  circumstance^  which  is  related  by  Lord  V. 
in  this  part  of  his  travels^  places  the  patience  and  resignation 
of  the  Hindoos  in  a  striking  point  of  view. 

'  During  the  whole  of  the  late  dreadful  famine,  grain  has 
passed  up  to  Poonab  through  villages  where  the  inhabitants 
were  perishing  themselves,  and,  what  is  still  more  dreadful,  seeing 
their  nearest  relatives  perishing  for  want,  without  a  single  tumult 
having  taken  place,  0r  a  single  convoy  having  been  intercepted/ 

Our  noble  author  returned  to  Bombay  on  November  I. 
Bombay  has  been  rapidly  rising  into  consequence  since  iti 
ces->ion  to  the  English  in  \fi62,  as  part  of  the  portion  of  Queen 
Catharine  of  Portugal.  •. 

f  Towards  tlie  sea  Bombay  is  extremely  strong,  and  battel^ 
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Aove  baltery  completely  commands  the  harbour ;  to  the  land 
aide  it  by  do  means  offers  the  same  resisunce ;  b«t  this  b  o€ 
little  consequence,  as  at  present  wete  an  enemy  once  landed, 
and  capable  of  making  regular  appcio«ches»  the  town  mnstmr- 
render.  The  houses,  which  are  lofty  and  combustible,  appnacl» 
so  close  to  the  Walls,  that  were  they  once  in  flames,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  trdops  to  stand  on  the  ramparts.  A  bom- 
bardment would  lay  the  whole  town  in  ashes  in  a  few  hours,  and 
even  the  magazines  themselves  would  probably  share  the  same 
fate.'     ' 

There  is  no  place,  says  Lord  Valentiay  in  our  Indian  pos* 
sessions,  where  we  are  so  vulnerable  as  at  Bombay,  '  from 
the  smidlness  of  the  surrounding  territory,  and  the  distance 
from  which  all  supplies  must  be  drawn.'  Lord  V.  informs 
lis,  that  most  of  the  situations  in  the  marine  arsenal  of  Bom- 
bay have  smk  into  sinecure  employments ;  and,  if  his  infor- 
mation be  correct,  the  abuses  which  prevail  in  the  dock-wd 
of  this  settlement  are  not  to  be  paralleled  even  by  those  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  dock^yards  of  dib  country.  The 
establishment  of  the  dock-yard  at  combay 

*  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  Persees/  '  The  person,  who 
contracts  to  supply  the  timber,  and  the  person  who  examines  it, 
are  both  Persees;  consequently  the  articles  are  frequently  of 
infrrior  quality.  The  master  builder  has  only  people  of  his  own 
persuasion  under  him ;  no  complaint  therefore  is  ever  made  of 
neglect  of  work  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  overcharges'  on  the 
other/ 

The  dock-yard  is  said  to  be  a  fashionable  lounging  place 
for  all  the  idlers  of  the  town,  and  many  of  the  artificers  only 
make  their  appearance  to  answer  to  their  names  at  ndl-call, 
without  any  possibility  of  detection,  as  the  yard  is  a  sort  of 
public  thoroughfare :  and  *  they  may  pass  and  repass  as  often 
BM  they  choose/ 

'  The  view  from  the  fort  is  extremely  beautiful  towards  the 
bay,  whose  smooth  expanse  is  here  and^there  broken  by  the 
islands,  that  are,  many  of  them,  covered  with  wood,  while 
4he  lofty  and  whimsically  shaped  hilb  of  the  table  land,  form  a 
striking  back  ground  to  the  landscape.  The  sea  is  on  three  sides 
^f  it,  and  on  the  fourth  an  esplanade,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
jiM  the  ^ck  Town,  embosomed  in  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees/ 

The  situation  is  said  to  be  unhealthy,  and  the  liver  coin* 
plaint  more  frequent  and  more  fatal  than  in  any  other  part  of 
India.    The  generality  of  the  country  houses  at  Bombay 

^  are  comfortable  and  elegant ;  and  if  they  haVe  not  the  splendid 
(Irtclan  porticos  of  Calcutta  and  Madras,  they  are  probably 
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h^itpT  Adapted,  to  the  climate,  and  have  most  unquestionably  tbe 
adfantsife  of  beH&itiful  views ;  for  even  tbe  island  of  Bombay 
itself  is  broken  by  several  beautiful  hills,  either i:overed  by  cocoa* 
nut  trees,  groves,  or  villas  of  the  inhabitants/ 

*  Tbe  greater  proportion  of  the  inbabitactaof  Bombay  ara 
PerseeSy  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persians/  who  escaped 
iFrom  the  persecutions  of  Shah  Abbas  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  h  not,  says  his  lordship,  an  European  house  of  trade 
in  which  one  of  tbem  has  not  a  share,  and  in  general  it  is  the 
Persee  who  contribates  the  largest  portion  of  the  capitaL 
^  Their  inAiience  is  i^ery  great,  and  tbe  kind  of  brotherly  con- 
nection that  subsists  among  diem  enables  them  to  act  with 
the  force  of  an  united  family/  Lord  V.  was  most  magnifi- 
cently entertained  by  Ardiseer  Dady,  one  of  die  richest  mem- 
bers of  the  Persees.  Liqueurs  were  placed  opposite  each 
P.ersee;  which  tbey  drank  m  glasses  as  freely  as  wme. 

'  We  h^d  a  \*ery  flpod  set  of  nautcb-girls,  which  mvcb  pleased 
3ir  James  Machintosh,  who  had  not  before  seen  ibis  Asiatic 
amusement/  '  To  tbe  credit  of  the  Persee  humanity,  they  pro- 
vide for  all  their  poor ;  and  to  the  credit  of  their  private  morals, 
there  is  not  a  single  prostitute  or  mistress  to  a  gentleman,  of 
their  cast,  in  the  settlement.' 

Lord  v.  commends  their  manners  as  conailiatory  and  mild, 
«mI  gives  thecn  tbe  preference  to  a|i  the  subjects  of  tbe  fiiidsb 
■empire  in  the  east. 

'  Tbe  beauty  of  the  esplanade,  every  morning  and  ereiiin^ 
is  greatly  heightened  by  the  votaries  of  the  sun,  who  croiim 
there  in  their  whke  flowing  garments  and  coloured  turbalfs,  to 
bait  his  rising,  or  pay  respect,  by  their  bnmble  prostr^ion  to  his 
parting  rays.  On  this  occasion  the  females  do  nof  appear,  but 
th^y  still  goto  the  wells  for  water,  as  did  the  wives  of  toe  ancient 
patriarchs/ 

Our  noble,  trayeller  visited  the  caves  of  Kenneri,  in  the 
island  of  Sabette,  which  are  similar  to  those  at  Carli,  but  in- 
ferior in  sizet  in  ornament^  and  execution.  The  greater  part, 
of  the  island  of  Salsette  *  remains  an  useless  jungle^  instead  of. 
beiug  converted  into  fields  of  rice  and  plantations  of  sugar/ 
Lord  V.  afterwards  visited  the  island  of  Elephauta,  which 
'rears  its  woody  head  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bay.'         '       • 

On  the  4(b  of  Dec  we  iind  Lord  Valentia  again  at  sea ; 
he  |>assed  Aden  early  on  the  morning  of  tbe  18th,  and  the 
same  night  entered  the  siraits  of  Bab-el-Mandel|  and  '  at 
seven  anchored  considerably  to  the  northward  of  the  north 
fort  of  Mocba/  The  violence  of  the  gale  did  not  permit  his 
lordship  to  land  till  the  22d,  when  the  dola,  or  governor,  seem- 
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ed  inclined  to  pay  him  more  attention  than  he  had  on  a  fbr« 
mer  occasion^  and,  9t  the  end  of  his  interview,  conducted  him 
'  the  whole  length  of  the  room  quite  to  the  door,  a  compli- 
ment  A^.(the'dola)nercr  before  paid  to  any  one  J 

At  Mocha,  Lr>rd  Valeniia  was  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
cure a  pilot,  who  ^  had  been  tliirty  years  sailing  between 
Mocha  and  Suakin.'  Our  traveller  and  his  party  left  Mocha 
again  on  the  2d  of  January,  1805.  On  the  5th  they  anchored- 
off  Dhalac,  when  Captain  Court,  Mr.  Salt,  and  Captain 
Itudland  went  on  shore,  and  made  preparations  for  complet- 
ing t^e  survey  of  the  island.  'This  they  executed  by  the  14tfa, 
and  his  lordship  has  inserted  Mr.  Salt's  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  island  appears  to  be  upon  the  whole  rather  a 
ateril  spot.  The  mimosas' with  which  it, abounds,  brave  the 
most  burning  heat,  and  afford  nourislunenr  to  the  numerous 
goats  as  w^U  ^^  ^o  ^^  camels,  which  coam  about  without 
constraint.  Mr.  Salt  verified  several  of  the  facts  which  are 
related  by  Bruce,  but  found  him  inaccuraAin  come  particu- 
lars, in  which  he  trusted  too  implicitly  to  the  information  of 
the  natives.  One  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  island 
*  confirmed  to  me/  says  Mr.  Salt,  '  the  names  of  all  the 
islands  we  had  seen  in  the  morning,  which  agree  most  per- 
fectly with  what  Bruce  has  called  them.  He  recognised 
every  island,  eJtcepting  two  mentioned  by  Bruce,  as  1  named 
them  from  the  book/  But  Bruce's  /Aree  hundred  and 
seDCtUy  cisterns,  all  herpn  out  of  the  solid  rocky  were  found 
to  amount  in  reality  to  less  than  twenty  ;  but  Mr.  Salt  had 
beard  a  traditionary  account  of  tliree  hundred  and  sixteen 
tanks.  Lqrd  V.  thinks  that  Bruce  was  never  on  the  island  of 
Dhalac  ;  but  this  does  not  follow,  because  he  did  not  take 
such  an  accurate  survey  of  it  as  Mr.  Salt  or  Captain  Court,  or 
because  he  sometinies  relates  \^hat  he  heard,  instead  of  what 
he  saw. 

Lord  V.  commences,  c.  vi.  of  vol.  ii.  with  some  pertinent 
geographical  observations  on  the  true  positions  of  Aduli, 
Ptolemais  Theron,  Berenice,  and  other  places  on  the  Red 
Sea,  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographers,  anti  particularly 
the  author  of  the  Periplfis.  He  supposes  the  stadium  used 
by  the  latter,  in  the  calculation  of  distances,  to  be  the  Egyp- 
tian of  fifteen  to  a  mile.  He  considers  the  island  of  Diod6rus 
as  the  modern  Toualout,  and  the  position  of  the  ancient 
Aduli  to  accord  with  that  of  the  present  Arkeko.  Orine  he 
supposes  to  be  Valentia  island.  The  sandy  islets  called 
Alalaiou,  which  cluster  round  the  island  of  Dhalac,  are  an 
evidence  of  the  descriptive  accuracy  of  the  author  of  the  Pe-r 
riplOs.  The  position  of  Aduli,  in  the  bay  of  Masaowab,  is 
supported  by  the  Abyssinian  exports  of  ivory  and  rhinoceros* 
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horos^  and  the  imports  of  Earopean  and  Indian  goods,  which 
.are  still  carried  by  the  ancient  route  through  the  passes  of  the 
mountains  to  and  from  Massowah.  Lord  V.  places  AdIuU  in 
N.  lat.  15^  36',  Ptolemais  Theron  18^  5&,  and  Berenice  in 

'  In  sailing  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  from 
Massowah,  Lord  V.  says,  '  We  were  astonished,  when  in 
twenty-two  fathoms,  with  the  white  appearance  of  breakers, 
when  the  captain  immediately  let  go  the  anchor.  The  pilots 
declared  that  it  was  only  fish,  and  so  it  proved ;  for  soon 
afterwards,  it  approached  and  passed  under  the  vessel.'  The 
same  circumstance  happened  to  Don  Juan  de  Castro,  who 
says,  that  it  emitted  flames  like  fire ;  '  which,'  adds  Lord 
Yalentia,  '  confirms  the  conjecture  that  the  brilliant  appear- 
^  ance  of  the  sea  is  owuig  to  fish  spawn  and  animalcuhe/ 
When  they  approached  the  ancient  site  of  Ptolemais  Theron, 
they  could  discern  large  groves  of  trees  stretchhig  into  the 
conntry^  and  others  to  the  north  on  the  sea  shore. '  Lions, 
panthers^  and  elephants  are  said  to  abound ;  it  was  frohi 
this  point  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  procured  these'  ani- 
mals, and  he  established  the  port  .of  Ptolemais  Tberon,  for 
;  the  convenietice  of  Imnting  them.. 

Lord  V.  says,  that  Port  Momington,  which  he  places  id 
N.  lat.  18*  15',  is  the  best  harbour  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  that  it  is 

*  accessible  without  any  danger  at  any  season  of  the  ytv,  and 
will  afford  to  any  ships,  not  only  a  secure  asylum^  but  a  sup* 
ply  of  water  and  fresh  provisions.     Port  Momington  is  in 

'nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Asseez,  or  Ptolemais  Theron; 
At  Suakin  Lord  V.  was  recei^d  in  a  very  friendly  manner  by 
the  Turkish  dola. 

'  After  sitting  an  hour,  sherbet,  made  with  honey,  was  banded  * 

about.  Afterwards  a  khe laut  was  put  over  mv  shoulders,  whioh» 
'  to  my  great  surprise,  was  of  the  most  holy  colour,  green.    Such 

a  gift  would  never  have  been  permitted  in  Turkey  a  few  years 
'  ago.    Even  the  wearing  a  bit  of  that  colour  would  have  been 

diangerpus  to  a  christian.    |t  was  handsomely  lined  with  er- 

mine.' 

The  town  'of  Suakin  is  nearly  in  ruins,  ^  two  minars  give  it 
m  handsome  appearance  at  a  distance ;  and  the  buildings,  being 

'  white-washed  and  on  an  elevation,  look  much  better  &an  they 
really  are.    It  covers  the  whole  of  a  small  island,  as  it  did  fn 

'  the  days  of  De  C4stro ;'  but  it  no  longer  enjoys  the  extensive 
trade  which  it  then  possessed.    The  port,  however,  still  retains 

*  itsform.er  advantages. 

Lord  V.  took  his  departure  fi-om  Suakin  on  the  fiStb  of 
.  February.    He  sailed  through  a  new  and  pml^ut  pamg^ 
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Bitiotig  the  felwals  beyond  Salaka,  but  was  pfctcnted  from 
reaching  Macowar,  by  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circum- 
atafices. 

'  Although/  8ay»  his  lordship,  '  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  l» 
r«ach  Macowar,  yet  I  was  sufficiently  near  to  it  to  convince  nay* 
self  that  the  accouote  I  bad  received  at  Massowth  and  Suakifl, 
of  iU  actual  position,  were  peifectly  true,  ^nd  that  Mr.  Bruce> 
adventure  at,  and  near  it,  were  complete  romances.  I  confeaa 
that  I  always  had  6ome  doubts  in  my  mind  respecting  thia 
voyage  froro  Cosseir,  from  the  account  he  gives  of  his  taking  a  pro- 
digious tnat  sail,  distended  by  the  wind,  then  blowing  a  »Ta\e,  in 
lits  arttis,  and  yet  having  one  hand  at  liberty  to  cut  it  in  piecea 
^ith  a  fcnife.  Nor  Oould  I  more  caeily  credit  his  finding,  at 
Jibbel  Zumrud  or  Sibergeit,  the  pits  still  remaining,  **  five  la 
imlBtov  nane  of  them  four  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  the 
MiQienis  wefe  aai41  to  bave  drawn  their  emeralds.''  That  five 
IV^IU  should  oow  eiust,  which  have  iu>t  been  worked  since  tbe 
days  of  &e  Romans  holding  Egypt,  a  period  of  tbirteea -cea- 
.turif«#  in  a  country  where  tbe  sand  is  driven  about  by  iof^easaat 
'^]es;  that  be  should  find  a  man  who  had  twice  before  visited 
these*unworked  mines  situated  in  a  desert  country;  and,  above 
all,  that  tie  should  there  have  found  "  nozzles  and  some  frag- 
ments of  lamps"  atiU  lying  on  the  brink  of  these  wells,  which 
"^oifld  *ifttre  been  Covered  with  sand  by  one  single  shemaul  or 
'%oHb*^eafet-,  are  «}rtianistances  of  such  escti^me  improbability, 
llhatiiOttifng  hat  the  highest  character  for  veracity  could  induee 
HM  to  haiievr  tihe  pevioD  who  narrated  them/ 

Lord  V.  adds,  that  Mr.  Bruce  has  Wme  damaing  testi- 
mony to  his  want  of  veracity,  by  giving  false  st^ppoaitious 
latitudes. 

'  He  declares  that,  by  his  own  observation?,  Jibbel  ^qiarud 
js  in  lat.  26*  3'  N.  when,  in  fact,  it  is  a  place  as  well  known  as 
eny  pWt  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  in  23*  48'.  }t  might  be  st\p- 
posed  that  this  is  an  error  of  the  press,  were  It  not  that  he  has 
pUced  the  islsind  in  the  same  latitude  in  his  extraordinary  chart, 
of  whi<^  I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter  ^  and  also  thai;  the  ac- 
count bf'bis  voyage  renders  a  loweV  latitude  impossible.' 

Iiord  V.  contends  that  the  whole  voyage  of  Mr-  Bruce 

'from  Cosseir  to  Macowar  is  an  episodical  fictioUi  compiled 

from  the  iaiccounts  of  ofher  navigators,  and  theanforoaatipn 

-which  he  might  have  collected  at  Jidda.     We  shall  leave  it  to 

the  learned  author  of  tbe  life  of  Mr.  Bruce  (see  Mtu-niya 

'  %]fe  of  Bruei5,C;.  R.  January,  p.  68)  to  vindicate  his  lame. 

*      On  the  fi7ih  of  March  Lord  Valentia  again  aruved  JfX 

M-ocha^  and  took  tip  his  r^idence  in  the  British  factory.* 

■  f.  l)iewap]^ai|riMie  vtMtfcba  frowtlny^ea  is  t^erably  htaiA- 
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•ompy  as  all  tbe  bui1din«:8  are.  white-washed^  an^  the  thre^ 
minarets  oY  t)i<>  mosq  ^es  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  The  uni- 
fomi  line  of  the  fIat-ro;»f<.  »  houses  is  also  broken  by  several  tombi, 
v^tijrh  are  caUed  Kubasi.  after  the  celebrated  masque  at  that 
p(a<>,  wMic.h  was  consecrated  by  Mahommed  himself,  and  was 
aimiiiur  to  tiiem  in  Us  coo^tructioB,  being  a  squave  edifice  covered 
witi)  a  cjrcular  dome/ 

But  the  moment  tbe  traveller  pasaes  the  gates,  the  sientH 
mcnt  of  beauty  is  completely  banished  by  the  filth  which 
abtStmds  in  every  street. 
*   The  windows  of  the  houses  are  • 

'  i»  general  sraallj  stuck  into  the  wall  in  an  irr^plar  mjanner^ 
f^losed  with  lattices,  and  sometimeii  opening  into  a  woodeii 
carved-work  balcony.  In  the  upper  apartments  tiiere  is  gener- 
ally a  range  of  circular  windows  above  the  Others,  fiUed  by  thin 
strata  of  a  transparent  stone,  which  is  found  in  veins  ini  a  moun- 
tain near  Sana.  None  of  these  can  be  opened,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  lower  ones,  in  consequence  .of  which  a  thorough  air  it  rare  fn 
their  lower  houses ;  yet  tbe  people  of  tank  do  not  seem  oppressed 
By 'the  heat,  which  fs  fVeqoently  inmost  hiiil(>pDitable  to  an 
Bofopean.  The  Hoors  as  weU  as  the  roofl^  of  Ac  laiger  homH 
art  made  of  chonam,  which  is  suitaintd  by  houM^  with  picitwi 
ifplauk,  'or  thin  sticks  of  wood  laid  aerossw  and  eJko«a  tp  eaek 
lather.  As  they  never  use  a  levi^lj  the  floors  Are  extremely  ufi« 
evcjia,  but  Ibis  is  a  trifling  iocoavei^ieiicc  to  people  whomever  usf 
fiiaira  or  tables,  hat  are  *lwjiys  seclining  on  touches,  smpported 
on  every  side  by  cushions*  The  internal  construction  of  their 
houses  is  uniformly  bad.  Tbe  passages  are  loOg  and  narrow^ 
and  the  staircases  so  steej^,  that  it  is  frequently  di Acutt  to  mount 
them.  At  the  dola's,  namerous  doork  are  well  secured  on  cfa^ 
landing  places,  to  prevent  any  sudden  hostile  attsfdr.  Little 
|une  is  used  in  any  of  their  buildings;  a  constant  eare  is  tWre- 
.  fi>re  necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  moisture;  but  with 
f autJOB  they  last  fpr  many  years.  If,  however,  a  house  is  ne« 
ffected,  it  speedily  becomes  a  heap  of'  rubbish ;  the  waits  re* 
burning  to  their  original  state  of  mud,  from  whfch  they  had  been 
formed  into  Wicks  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  alone.  Tne  wooden 
OMteriBls  very  soon  vanish  in  a  country  where  firing  is  extreme^ 
If  scarccyso  thai  even  the  ruins  of  cities^  vhich  were  celebrated 
ir  their  giagn^enme  in  former  times,  may  now  be  sought  for  in 

*  The  best  honses  are  all  facins;  the  sea*  and  chiefly  to  the 
SMMith  of  the  sea  gate.  The  British  fhctory  is  a  large  and  lofty 
huilding,  but  has  most  of  tbe  inconveniences  of  an  Arftb  house* 
It  is^  kcivever^  far  superior  to  the  French  cr  Dsmish  factories, 
nfcich  9jn  Vividly  faBiny  to  decay.  The  Tower  order  of  Arabs 
live  in  huts,  composed  of  wicker  woHc,.  covered  on  the  inside 
arifth  mcts,  and  namt^am  on  the  outside  with  a  TitUe  clay.  The 
fQB&  Hsc  wii#nily  thatched*    A  small'>  y^iJrA  is  fenced  off  in 
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front  of  leach  house,  but  this  is  too  small  to  admit  a  circulation  of 
air,  It  is  singular  that  these  habitations  should  be  crowded 
close  together,  while  a  large  part  of  tlie  space  within  the  walU  i* 
left  unoccupied/  ^ 

The  walls  of  the  town  are  not  more*  than  sixteen  feet  higfa 
towards  the  sea,  though  they  are  in  some  places  thirty  towards 
the  land.  Bpt  tl^ey  are  too  thin  to  resist  the  impression  of 
9f  tillery  i  apd  the  broadside  of  an  Englisli  man  of  war  would 
soon  beat  down  either  the  walls  or  the  forts«  The  guns  of 
the  batteries  were  purchased  from  infidek^  and  were  conse-' 
quently  reckoned  too  profane  for  use,  till  they  had  been 
hallowed  by  enlarging  the  tcnich-hole  to  su<^h  a  size  as  to  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  the  explosion.  When  any  of  the  garrison 
.  are  on  guard  at  the  (lifferent  gates,  *  they  recline  on  couches, 
with  tli^ir  match-locks  lying  neglected  by  their  sides;  while 
their  right  hand  is  occupied,  either  in  sustaining  a  pipe  or  a 
pup  of  poffee.'  This  is  rather  9  picturescjue  delineation  of  the 
ipdolence  of  Mussulmauns. 

The  Jews,  who  inhabit  an  extensive  village  without  the 
town,  carry  on  a  lucrative  but  pernicious  trade,  in  a  spirit 
which  they  extract  from  the  date,  which  is  drunk  in  a^ret 
by  the  followers  of  Mahoniaied,  who  are  not  very  rigid  m 
observing  dieir  vows  of  abstinence  from  spirituous  fermeabH 
tions.  Whep  any  Connection  is  discovered  between  a  ckris^ 
tian  apd  an  Arabian  woman,  the  head  of  the  latter  is  shaved 
and  blackened^  and  she  is  led  round  the  town  on  a  Jack-ass, 
^nd  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  populace.  But  this  punjsb- 
inent  does  not  seem  to  repder  Mahomipedatn  cb9stity  insuper* 
$tble  to  Christian  go(d, 

*  The  Arabs  arc  in  general  a  healthy  race  of  people,  fevers 
being  very  unusual,  though  severe  colds  are  common  during  the 
cooler  months.  IJIcers  are  so  prevalent,  that  it  is  rare  to  see  a 
person  without  a  mark  from  then^  on  the  legs ;  this  is  chiefly 
owing  to  tteir  bad  treatment ;  they  only  apply  a  piece  of  wax 
to  the  wound,  which  is  never  changed  till  it  falls  off;  cleanliness 
is  indeed  no  (juality  of  an  Arab,  either  in  his  person  or  habita- 

•  lion.  The  part  of  his  ^ress  which  is  concealed  is  rarely  chang- 
fd  till  it  is  worn  out,  and  it  was  a  work  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  force  the  servants  to  keep  even  the  British  factory  tree  from 
accumulations  of  nuisances  in  every  part*  The  form  is  gone 
through>  everv  morning,  of  sweeping  a  path  across  the  square 
from  thedotas  house  to  his  stables;  yet  at  the  samertime,  a 
dunghill  is  formed  pnder  his'windows,  by  the  filth  thrown  out 
froD^  his  zen^nSjt  so  extremely  offensive,  as  ofteq  to  induce  the 
E»iro^ns  to  take  a  circiitit  to  avoid  it.  ' 

'  The  Arabs,  when  very  yo>ung,  have  an  expressive,  but  miW 

.  countepwice,  and  %  pleasiog  eye,    As  Aey  become  men,  the 
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change  is  tery  disadvantageous  ;  their  figures  arc  nol  good,  and 
the  beard  U  generally  scanty ;  but  in  advanced  age,  their  ap-* 
|»earaiice  is  iruly  venerable.  The  fine  dark  eye  is  then  admir- 
ably contrasted  by  the  Iot^  white  beard,  and  the  loose  drapery 
prevents  the  meager  figure  from  being  observed.  The  few  wo- 
men who  were  visible  had  rather  pretty  countenances,  but,  in 
contrast  to  the  males,  their  legs  were  of  au  astonishing  thickness. 
All  exchange  in  this  respect,  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  both  parties.' 

The  character  of  the  Arabs^  which  is  given  by  Lord  Va* 
lentia,  exhibits  that  people  in  a  point  of  view  much  more  un- 
favourable than  that  in  which  they  are  usually  regarded  by 
Europeans. 

*  A  longer  residence/  says  he,  '  among  the  Arabs,  settled  in 
towns,  has  only  increased  the  detestation  and  contempt  with 
which  I  behold  them.  They  have  all  the  vices  of  civilized  so- 
ciety, without  having  quitted  those,  of  a  savage  state.  Scarcely 
possessed  of  a  single  good  quality,  they  believe  themselves  su« 
perior  to  every  other  nation;  and  though  inveterate  coward^,  they 
are  cruel  and  revengeful.  Superstitious  followers  of  Mahom-< 
medy  they  do  not  obey  one  moral  precept  of  the  koran,  and 
though  they  perform  the  prescribed  ablutions  with  strict  regu- 
larity, yet  I  never  beard  of  a  vice,  natural  or  unnatural,  which/ 
they  do  not  practise  and  Uvow  ;  and  though  they  pray  at  vegu-w 
lated  times  to  (he  Deity,  yet  they  also  address  their  prayers  to 
more  saints  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Romish  calendar.  Hy- 
pocrisy and  deceit  are  so  natural  to  them^  that  tl^ey  prefer  telling 
a  lie,  to  speaking  the  truth,  even  when  urged  to  do  so  by  any. 
motive  of  interest.  To  this  they  are  trainra  from  their  youth, 
and  it  forms  a  principal  part  of  their  education.  As  a  govern- 
ment, they  are  extortioners  and  tyrants;  as  traders,  they  aire 
fraudulent  and  corrupt ;  as  individuals,  they  are  sunk  into  the' 
.  lowest  state  of  ignorance  and  debauchery  ;  and  in  short,  require 
to  be  civilized  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Seas.' 

In  p.  357 »  we  have  an  anecdote  of  Sir  Home  Popham 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  before,  but  which 
seema  to  accord  with  the  characteriatic  trafts  of  that  en^er- 
prizm^' and  modest  gentleman,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  ia 
America  and  in  Europe.  When  this  admhral  was  in  the  Red 
Sea,  he  ' 

'  endeavoured  to  make  his  way  to  Sana  as  an  ambassador,  but 
was^obliged  to  return,  as* I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Pringle, 
in  no  very  pleasant  manner;  though  attended,  when  he  set  out, 
by  a  guard  of  one  hundred  marines,  who  ou^ht  either  not  to 
have  been  takeD>  or  to  have  been  employed  in  protecting  hint 
from  insult/  ^        . 
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Hence  we  tee  that  Sir  (loine  Popbam,  «rho  hail  prt^mlMh^ 
tried  the  mercantile  aod  the  military  cbaractef ,  wis^d  to  make 
an  ezperimeot  of  the  diplomi|tic.  fiot  he  appears  to  bave 
been  the  first  dii^omatist  who  ever  ti^veUed  towards  the 
capital  of  the  power  where  be  designed  to  exerciae  bis  amt 
bassadorial  functions,  with  a  gitard  of  07ie  hundred  mariues. 
This  guard  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  indig^ 
nitiesy  which  he  seems  ?ery  tamely  to  have  eadured. 

The  Imaum  is  ttie  only  horse-dealer  in  his  dominio99- 

'  The  Arab  system  of  riding  totally  destroys  a  horse  in  a  very) 
short  time.  He  is  taught  oi%  to  walk,  canter,  or  gallop,  as  at 
the  menage  ;  and  when  at  full  speed  is  made  to  stop  shore  by 
means  of  a  strong  bit,  which  ruins  his  mouth  in  a  year,  while  the 
force  employed  throws  him  on  his  haunches,  and  very  frequently 
founders  him  at  an  early  age/ 

'  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Mocha  is  more  dreary  than  can 
irell  be  conceived ;  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  it  is  an  arid 
sand,  covei'ed  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  and  producing  in 
abundance  the  common  mimosa,  apd  a  species  of  salicomia, 
whose  embrowned  leaves^  and  burnt  appearance,  gives  fgive]^ 
little  idea  of  vegetation.  Near  the  town  the  date-trees  are  in^ 
prefuaioii,  but  tbeir  stunted  growth  shews  the  difi^rence  betweer^ 
the  soil  of  Arabia  and  thefertileplainsof  India;  where  a  brackish, 
i9t\\  ha!«  given  an  opportunity  of  raising  a  few  vegetables,  the 
fe«tt^  itstW  cheerl^iSj  from  the  fence  of  dried  redU^^  which  is 
a)on^  visible/' 

From  certain  calculations,  which  Lord  Valentia  states  in 
^Ara  part  of  his  Work/ we  team  dial  Mocha  coffee  might  be 
brought  direct  ta  England  in  British  vessels,  and  cost  only 
6K  18s.  IQd.  per  cwt.  '  were  it  not  for  the  ins^uperable  impe- 
dim^t  of  the  Red  Sea  being  within  the  charter  €^  ibe  East 
India  company/  The  Americans  have,  within  tb«  last  five 
^earsj  opened  a^  trade  with  Mocba,  and  they  caai  alfoid  to  sett 
It  in  America  for  61.*  18s.  lOd.  pei[  cwt.  The  competition,^ 
whij^h  waa  eacdted  at  Mocba  by  the  afri^al  of  tBe  American^ 
^ders^  raised  the  price  of  pim  arabic,  myrrh,  and  frankin- 
p^QS»,  as  well  ^s  of  coffee.  The  Aasericau  embargo  cMised 
^  suspension  of  Ihia^fect;  but  it  will  probabty  soon  occu^ 
n^pitay  when  the  Americans  are  riot  onlik«.ly  to  beconve  the 
venders  pf  the  produce  of  the  east  to  the  nations  of  Eurape^ 
to  the  e^clu^ion  of  the  British  mercantile  interest. 

Sir  Home  Pophani^  from  what  cavise  we  $ball  not  inquire, 
was  frustrated  in  his.  attempt  to  reach  Sana^  but  it  has  been 
twice  visited  im  Mr,  Pringle,  ^  the  acting  reiiident  a.t  Mochi^ 
Recording  to 'Mr.  Priosle,  Sana  i&  siUiated  in  latitude  }6^ 
W  N.  and  longitude  4^  45'  east  of  Greenwich.    It  is  said 
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la  Imi  a  liMidflMio  tovftt  and  ^utTounded  by  gardens ;  the  iir  k 
cody  and '  the  aoil  produces  an  abundance  of  gvaia  aad  a  fmi^ 
fiiflion  of  fruit 

On  Nov.  3;  iwe  fiiMl  Lord  V,  again  letTing  Mocha,  ani 
fcmbarkifig  for  Massowah,  wb«re  he  arrived  on  the  7tb,  ani 
had  the  great  aattsfaetion  of  teaming^  that  Mr.  Salt,  whom  hur 
lordship  had  dispatched  into  Abjssiniai  y^&  on  the  road  near'  , 
Arkeko,  and  would  be  with  him  the  same  dav.  Mr.  Salt  hai 
Ibeen  attended  in  diis  expedition  by  Captain  Kudlaod  and  Mr« 
Carter.  The  baharnegaifli  of  Dixan  accompanied  them  om 
their  return,  and  Mr.  Salt  had  also  with  him  a  servant  of  the 
Ras. 

'  The  bahame^aikh/  liays  Lord  Valentla,  '  visited  us  every 
day.  We  worked  (he  guns  for  him,  and  made  Ihe  Sepoys  ge 
tbroaflth  their  exercise.  He  was  much  astonished  bad  delight^ 
aod  mid  that  twelve  sncb  men  would  enable  the  Ras  to  beat  the 
Oalla.  I  represented  to  him  th»t  the  «rms  were  procut*able 
from  the  Engliifa  in  abundaoee,  if  the  trade  could  be  opened* 
{ie  would  not  eat  with  us,  but  drank  spirits  or  wine,  and  wat 
pleased  with  swet:tmeats«  He  was  astonished  at  the  number  of 
pieces  «f  china  on  the  tabk  at  breakfasl  and  dinner,  and  alwaya 
fXNinted  them.  He  was  in  high  spirits^  and  seemed  .^r^tly 
pleased  with  tbe  presents  we  made  him,  which  c«>nsiKted  of  « 
fine  piece  of  kincaub,  one  hiindred  dollars  in  money,  a  raz€r# 
seme  china,  s^eetoieats,  cti#^e,  sn»ff.  arrd  a  number  of  other 
Iktie  articles.  He  t«ld  os  that  he  had  always  ^apposed  all  the 
articlea  broug^ht  to  Massowab  were  made  in  Arabia,  but  he  now 
found  they  came  fir^t  from  us.  The  Ras  had  sent  me  his  ow« 
knife,  lipear,  and  shield,  and  a  very  fine  piece  of  Ilabesh  cloth  : 
10  return  |  prewnted  him  with  my  silver  chourie,  an  article  of 
great  use  in  Habesh,  a  bottle  of  lavender  water,  of  which  I  heafll 
}ie  was  very  fond,  and  a  pair  of  razors. 

'  Nathaniel  Vierce,  who  bad  accompanied  Mr.  8alt,  w^sHi- 
^ttced  by  the  Ras  to  stay  in  the  country.  Shoold  any  eonneiioli 
take  place  between.  Habesh  and  India,  his  being  there,  and  tN»« 
ilerstandiog  the  language,  will  be  advantageous,  Mr.  Salt  left 
him  every  thing  he  could  spare*  and  we  sent  hfro  several  eilbes 
articles  which  he  had  mentioned  in  his  letters.  I  also  procure^ 
from  Captain  Court  two  of  the  ship's  mtukels,  some  i^ivdetj 
.  iihti,  and  balls-  ^le  had  a  ^un,  so  thai  be  was  the  best  armed 
Aian  in  Ifabesh.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Prrngl^  to  procure  me  six  more, 
in  c<>n9ei}aenee  of  the  Ras*s  promise  to  give  him  a  district  when 
^  bad  ir^x  matfchlocks,     ^c  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  will,  I  have 

to  dbi^,  do'  welk  He  h-ad  several  female  protectors,  and  they 
ave  a^  much  power  in  Ilabesh  as  elsewhere.  He  draws  a  Ntde; 
which  pleased  the  priests,  for  whom  he  manufactured  saints  in 
^buiKlRince^  I  ^er^  him  some  mpney,  and  secured  him  more^' 
f^onkl  he  wish  to  leave  the  co[untry.  1  entrusted  every  thing  to 
(ladQe  Hassi^n  to  b^  sent  to  Pacha  Abdallab,  as  the  safest  con- 
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veyance.  The  bftharnega<h  declared  to  me,  in  the  cfW^st  soletnfi 
Biai^ier^  that  be  would  protect  Pierce  with  bis  life,  I  also  sent 
Pacha  Abdallah  a  handsome  present  of  kincanb,  requesting  his 
friendsbip  fot  this  poor  fellow V from  Ihd  sam^  motit^e  I  gfeve  aoo- 
tber  to  Ha^je  Hassan  himself,  who,  in  an  eqv^ljy  solema  man* 
ner,  promised  tP  be  his  frieod,  I  ha^ye.great  hopes  of  this  man's 
ultimately  increasing  our  knowled»:e  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
He  meant  to  return  by  Seiiaar;  he  might  thep  be  inquced  to  jam 
theXafla  to  Torijbucto,  for  which  he  is  \vell  qualified,  hjy  -hi* 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  and  by  bis  having  conformed  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Mahommed,  and  knowing  their  prayers  perfectly.* 

Mr.  Salt's  Journal,  with  tlie  exception  of  an  appendix^  oc- 
cupies the  remainder  of  the  volupie.  .    . 

•Our  party,' says  Mr.  Salt,  *  on  quitting  Arkeko,  conmsted  o/ 
the  following  persons.  Myself;  Captain  Budland ;  Mr..  Carter; 
llanied  Chaniie,  an  interpreter,  likewise  from  Mocha,  who  spoke 
Kwglish  well ;  Pierce,  an  English  servant,  who  spoke  a  bttle  Ara- 
bic; two  Arabian  servants,  ^id,  and  Ageeb,  a  boy  from  Masso- 
wab,  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  country  and  Arabic  ;  and  an 
old  man  who  carried  our  pedometer:  total  in  number,  ten.  We 
were  accompanied  also  by  an  old  Mussulmaun  sheik,  and  his 
little  boy,  going  up  into  the  country  on  a  trading  e3q)editioD, 
both  of  whom. continued  with  usrtbe  whole  of  our  journey,  and 
proved  very  attentive  and  useful. 

Our  guard  consisted  of  about  twenty^five  of  the  Nayib's  As- 
cari ;  beside  whom  we  had  a  guide  belonging  to  the  Sbiho  tribe, 
and  about  ten  camel  drivers,  natives  of  the  country.' 

Mr.  Salt  and  his  party  passed  to  the  south,  through  well- 
cultivated  gardens.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Arkeko^ 
they  came  to  six  viells,  from  which  the  town  receives  a  scaaty 
supply  of  fresh  water.  These  wells  are  near  twenty  feet  de^^ 
apd  above  6fteeii  in  diameter.  The  water  is  so  nearly  ex- 
hausted by  the  evening,  that,  what  rises  in  the  centre  of  eadi 
well,  18  taken  up  with  a  flat  vessel  like  a  skimmhig-dish;  when 
it  is  ^  put  into  skins,  and  brought  up  a  broken  iiscent  t>y'  men, 
women,  and  childf  en  in  asrtate  of  perfect  tiudity.'  iTie  vil- 
lages and  gardens,  as  they  pr.ocecdcd,  were  protected  by  a  fence, 
formed  from  large  branches  of  the  thorny  acacia.  They 
slept  at  night  on  the  rising  ground  called  by  Bruce  Shillokaefa^ 
and  by  the  natives  Shiilikee.  They  reconimaiced  tbojr 
march,  th^^  next  morning,  about  half  past  two,  as  soon  as.  die 
moon  arose.  The  acacia>  which  grows  to  the  height  of  forty 
feet«  nearly  covered  the  face  of  the  country. 

*  After  being  wearied,'  says  Mr.  Salt '  with  the  sun-burflt  foli- 
age of  the  acaOia,  we  were  much  gratified  with  the  sight  of  green 
trees  at  a  distance,  indicating  the  presence  of  firesh^ten*  i 
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The  party  soon  reached  a  torrent  called  Weah.  As  they 
iidvanced  farther  into  the  country,  the  guard  of  Ascari,  which 
rtiey  had  received  from  thenayib^  begun  to  display  their  rapacity 
and  insolence;  and  Mr.  Salt  thinks  they  were  restrained  front 
the  ino54t  sanguinary  violence^  only  by  the  superior  fire-arms 
of  Iximseif  and  bis  associates.  They  passed  the  second  night 
at  a  atation  called  Markela,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a 
tribe  of  the  Hazorta^  whom  the  drought  bad  brought  into  tbe^ 
low  country. 

*  Their  encampment  was  nearly  circular,  and  about  a  hun* 
dred  3-ards  in  diameter,  well  fenced  with  thorns  and  brushwiKw!; 
within  was  a  circle  of  rude  hots,  composed  of  sticks  and  mats, 
and  placed  at  equal  distances  irom  each  other;  while  the  vacant 
«pace  ia  the  centre  formed  a  secure  resting-place,  during  the 
night,  for  their  goats  and  sheep,  of  which  they  bad  an  am* 
pie  stock.- 

Oq  the  £^  of  July  oor  travellers  were  gratified  by  the  arrival 
of  terl  muiess  which  the  flas  se«it  under  the  cliarije  of  an  Abys* 
sinian  oiYristian,  to^ convey  them  and  their  baggage  to  his  pre-* 
aenee  at  Aotalow.  With  these  nudes  and  a  train  of  tliirteea 
cameky  Mr.  Salt  and  his  party  made  a  respectable  appear- 
ance.  '  The  road/  says  he,  *  seeoxed  perfectly  secure,  and 
well  frequenled;  as  we  saw,  almost  every  hoar*  small  kafilas 
of  twenty  tMr/tfairty|»eople,  pasting  with  merchandize  to  Ar« 
Jceko/  The  servants  had  neglected  to  fill  the  skins  withwater^ 
and  our  travellers  were  much  incommoded  by  thirst.  Mr. 
Salt  w^s  for  a  time  ^  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  a  poor  fellow 
coming  down  from  ihe  hills^  who  gave  him  a  portion  of  a  small 
quantity  that  he  carried  in  a  cruise  upoii  bis  back.'  This  was 
an  act  of  Docomaiou  charity,  and  v!Al  not,  we  trust,  fail  of 
ka  reward,  Oo  the  evening  of  the  £2d,  after  a  harassing 
journey  during  theday,  our  travellers  had  to  encounter  a  violent 
•torm.  The'  rain  was  disdiargad  in  torrents,  accompanied 
with  wind,  flashes  of  lightning,  and  loud  peals  of  thtioder. 

The  air  becan^e 

*  so  cold  as  to  render  both  a  clath  coat  and  camoUnd  (an  A  rati 
$loak)  very  acceptable/  .  *  Bruce,'  says  Mr.  Salt, '  passtti  a  nigh^ 
on  the  same  spot;  and  it  was  his  fortune,  as  well  as  ours,  to 
encounter  here  a  terrible  storra,  which,  as  usual,  he  describes  with 
some  exaggeration,  although  he  was  here  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  very  different  season.' 

On  ibe  83d  of  July,  as  the  provisions  of  the  party  began  M 
fril,  Mr.  Salt  dismissed  the  Nayib's  Alscats.  This  day  our  tra« 
fellers  passed  a  we, 

*  mbabited  hj  a  ftmily  of  tbe  natives ;  in  it  was  a  woman  grmd*^ 
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fDgcom,  and  soaae  cbHdreB  playing^  about   Her.       The  fS^^^ 
face  of  the  country  began  to  inaproye,  the  vegetation  lYas  fre<k* 
and  we  observed  a  considerable  Tariely  c^  ptaots  ;   s^ame  efthok  [ 
ieemed  to  belong  to  tbe  liliaceous  tiibe,  and  made  a  rery  bci&- 
tifttl  appe&rance**^ 

Ob  the  d4tb>  oar  IraTellerB  arrived  at  Tiibl>oo>  a  merj  pic- 
tofeaque  station,  abocindiag  in  grovea  of  varioais  aimAf  tna,  i 

*  and  surrottnded  by  abrupt  ctift  and  precipices.  Bruce  he 
well  described  tbhi  place/  '  We  saw  here  two  larg^e  trees,  «f 
tbe  sycamoicc  %,  beiiig  about  nioeteeo  feet  in  girlja  at  tbeir  bases; 
out  of  the  sides  of  the  largest  boughs  were  growing  ^tH 
bunches  of  ftgs»  which>  however,  were  devcmred  hy  tbe  black-aati 
Veibre  they  werte  ripe/ 

At  night  they  took  up  their  quarters  at  IllUab,  or  t&e  Us 
of  Bruce. 

On  the  ^5th,  our  travellers  found  tke  road,  which  bad  becB 
gcadaaliy  ascending  since  they  left  Arkeko,  risie  move  rafwUh 
This  day  they  reached  tbe  foot  of  the  k>fty  Taranta.  Here, 
aa  they  could  no  longer  make  use  of  tbe  caabels.fov  tbe  comr/- 
aoee  of.  their  baggage,  ihey  hired  aoaie  naon  aitd  bojpa  to 
transport  the  packages  on  their  shouUets.  Sir  SoU  gr^ificd 
one  of  tbe  chiefs  of  the  Haanrta  tribe  with  aone  Crtfthig  pit* 
seats,  which  he  had  denauded  for  a  fite  piassage  over  lbs 
■MHiataio^  Id  the  evenings  a  veueiabk  patriacrh  u£  the  sAofe 
trBie, 

*■  pTacecl  bianseTf  on  a  nstsg  groand,  i^nd  baring  raised  bi9  J2r-< 
ment  on  tbe  end  of  a  spear,  and  demauded  silence,  made  a 
speech  to  the  following  effect :  ''  Be  it  known  to  a?/.  tAsC  these 
people  who  are  passing,  are  great  men,  friend  of  the'  Nayi^^ 
lAa^fSowab,  friends  of  the  SuUaun  of  Habesh,  fHcnd»  of  «!«!?<• 
Wfflleta  Sdassee,  and  friends  of  tlie  Raharae(ga«h  Yassos;  ^ 
hare  received  and  eaten  of  their  meat,  drank  of  tbefp  colfee/  sad 
partaken  of  their  tobacco,  and  are  tberelure  thett  friends;  kt  as 
vmi  dare  nM>lest  thea  V 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Salt  obtained  the  following  infoi* 
Wktioa  from  the  Hazorta  chief.    He  said  that  th^ 

^population  of  tbe  tribe  amounted  to  ibout  five  thousSD^;  thai 
tbey  possessed  many  caitle,  but  seldom  killed  thena^  ooles«  ihej 
were  likely  to  die  firom  disease,  or  accidents,  these  aniinals  form-* 
ing  the  chief  medium  of  barter  for  grain^  with  ike  -^^y^'°J?°? 
On  inquiring  why  they  did  not  raise  corn  themselves,  he  rcp&w, 
that  tM^  mere  ignotant  atf  the  art  of  doiag^sa,  sterviie  tiey 
woald  wiUingly  supply  tbeir  own  wants,  wiiboutkafttg  '•'^ 
toothers.  He  further  informed  me,  that  they R«« ^'W** 
the  hranghes  fromi  the  trees,  except  ftir  the  purpose  of  fceanf 
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^k   their  cattle,  tvheti  the  ^mss  was  burnt  up  or  consumed.    Henoe, 

ft  appears  not  impro^ble,  that  these  people  mifi^ht,  b/'.f|fe«itl« 

Vr.  ^Oiesnf,  be  brougbt  to  a  viuch  higher  state  of  civilisation  tbam 

fiiOB^  •^■^  ^  which  ihey  are  at  present ;  wUti  regard  to  their  popw- 

tj;  ,j  iHtion,  if  their  number  be  only   halt'  8o  many  as  the  chief  re- 

a^j^  presented  them,  they  must  be  considered  a^  a  very  powerful 

tribe;  and  being  a  brave,  though  rude  people,  and  in'possesjiioil 

t>f  It  very  strong  country,  througb  which  lies  the  only  pracftca- 

boQ,i«  \Ac  ^9<age  into  Abyssinia  from  this  quarter,  tbey  might  assiiivte 

013  ^  umd  maintain  an  i«iportauce  in«ch  superior  to  %vhat  they  actually 

{HSfiBeaa/ 

'*•  y  '     . 

'a>.        As  our  travellers  advanced  up  tlie  mouutaio  of  Taranta^ 
■i:l.    tbe  way  became  more  and  more  obstructed  by  loo&e  stones 
v^x    ^^  masses  of  rock,  but  theae  did  not  impede  the  progress  of 
it^    Cheir  mules.    Wiien  they  reached  the  top  of  Taranta,  they 
ibuod  that,  notwithstaoding  various  delays^  the  ascent  had  oc- 
cupied only  three  hours.     The  summit  of  this  mountain  waa 
'  '^^     covered  with  a  thick  copse,  th6  berry-bearing  cedar  of  Bruce, 
and  the  sides  were  thickly  set  with  kolquull^  which  grows  \q 
'^      the  height  of  forty  feet.  . 

tt  6         '*  We  now  directed  our  course  into  a  beautiful  little  greeA 
he.      valley,  shaded  by  cedars,  and  adorned  by  a  pool  of  water ;  the 
'j'j<      sight  of  which  was  paAlcuIarly  grateful  to  us,  as  we  bad  beea 
^      repeatedly  told  that  there  was  none  on  the  top;  near  it  was 
{         graaing  a  large  herd  of  cattle.     Wanderitig  about  the  valley,  we; 
discovered  a  great  profusion  of  mushrooms,  of  which,  notwith- 
*       standing  they  were  considered  by  the  natives  as  poisonous,  we 
■*       collected  a  large  quantity :  part  we  stewed  for  immediate  use  ; 
•  and  the  remainder  we  bottled,  and  found  them  both  wholesome 
^        and  highly  grateful,  in  the  total  want  of  vegetables,  which  we 
^        afterwards  experienced.    Soon  afkrwards  Capfain  Rudland  shot 
an  owl  oi  a  very  lar^e  species,  and  Mr.  Carter  and  myself  col- 
lected a  number  of  flowers,  several  of  which  bad  bulbous  roots ; 
among  the  shrubs  were  the  sweet  briar,  and  several  others  highly 
\         aromatic.    We  were  soon  overtaken  by  men  and  boys  who  had 
^  charge  of  our  baggage ;  one  of  our  iieaviest  boxes,  containing 

^  ammunttioD  and  dollars  of  considerable  weight,  was,  to  our  sur- 

prise, brovght  up  by  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  of  t^i6\  and 
one  of  the  walls  of  our  large  tent,  together  with  the  two  poles, 
were  conveyed  by  one  man  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
pass  in  about  four  hours-.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  facts* 
with  Bruce's  representation  of  the  extraordinary  difhculties  with 
'Wthich  he  had  to  contend  during  two  days  in  goini;  over  the  same 
ditt^ioce,  unless  the  re-establish  men  t  of  peace  between  the 
Mayib  and  the  tribe  of  Hazorta  had  been  attended  by  a  sur* 
{irising  improvement  of  the  road,  which  is  not  probable,  as  by 
Bruce'sown  account,  the  trade,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number 
af  ilaves,  was  then  fully  equal  to  what  it  is  at  present.    Besides, 
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,we  did!  not  meet  with  a  single  hyena,  or  trojtiodytical  cava;  %ni 
luckily  **  bad  not  our  handft  and  knees  cut  by  frequent  falls,  or 
put  fiicts  torn  by  tlKmiy  bushes ;"  which  laat,  indeed^  appears 
acarcely  possible  in  so  open  and  frequented  a  path/ 

Durins;  tbe  subsequent  descent,  the  road  lay  through  gullies 
down  which  the  water,  occasioned  by  a  heavy  rain,  poured  witb 
^reat  force>  but  the  mules  ^  descended  almost  like  goats  from 
n>ck  to  rock^  and  not  one  of.  die  wbole  nomber  made  a  single 
fiilse  step  in  the  course  of  the  way.'  Our  travellers  reached 
Dixan  on  thfe  27th,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Bafaame- 
gasli  Yasous,  and  the  head  men  of  the  town. 

Some  .of  Mr.  Salt's  party  went  out  for  two  hours  in  the 
evening  in  pursuit  of  the  hyainas,  which  they  supposed  would 
he  attracted  by  the  carcasses  of  a  dead  horse  and  an  ass,  which 
were  Ijing  in  the  skirts  of  the  town.  Tliey  discovered  a  great 
number  of  these  animals,  growling  and  fighting  over  their  food^ 
^  and  making  at  times  a  hideous  roaring ;  one  of  them  was  seen 
dragging  the  entire  carcass  of  the  horse ;  they  varied  in  size, 
1>ut  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  as  large  as  a  small  ass. 
The  dog  and  the  hyaena,  though  mutually  immical,  seldom  ha- 
sard  a  contest* 

*  We  have  more  than  once  obser\ed  their  passing  and  re-pass- 
ing, each  snarling,  but  neither  venturing  to  begin  an  attack  ;  and 
one  evening  both  were  seen  feeding  on  tbe  same  carcass.  The 
hys^na,  however,  always  retires  from  the  presence  of  man;  and 
the  dogs,  by  barking,  give  notice  to  their  masters  of  its  approach/ 

Captain  Rudland  shot  a  hyaena;  when  the  bahamegasb 
beggcSd  the  liver  of  the  animal,  which  forms  one  of  the  in- 
gredi^ts  in  whigh  tbe  amulets  are  written  that  are  worn  round 
the  anus. 

'  The  houses  at  Dixan  are  flat*roofed,  and  without  windows, 
and  instead  of  chimneys  ,have  two  pots  of  earthen- ware  rising  out 
of  the  roof,  but  so  narrow,  as  to  give  vent  only  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  smoke;  the  houses  are  built  round  a  hill  commaoding 
an  extensive  prospect  of  the  moutitarns  of  Tigre,  and  country 
around,  which  coii>ists  almost  entii'elv  of  rocky  mountains,  on 
many  of  which  arc  to  be  oY>senred  villages,  constructed  mudi  in 
tbe  same  style  as  at  Dixan.' 

The  natives  are  idle,  ignorant,  and  dirty  ;  but  tbey  have  as 
much  Christianity  as  consists  in  kissing  the  cross,  and  sayiag 
'their  praiers.  lioys  marry  at  fourteen,  and  girls  still  earlier; 
and  the  number  of  wives  which  each .  individual  pessesses 
seems  to  be  chiefly  timited.by  his  means  of  supporting  diem. 

*  Each  woman  must  be  furnished  with  a  separate  place  of  re« 
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•idence/  '  Most  of  the  laborious  occu  pat  ions*  both  abroad  «nil 
9t  home,  devolte  upon  the  women  ;  such  as  grinding  the  oom> 
brioging  in  wood  and  water,  which  is  brouj^ht  from  a  valley  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  culitvating  the  ground,  and  picking  herbs 
lor  the  cnasumplion  of  the  day.  Th^y  carry  their  children  on 
theiY  backs«  and  wear  tanned  hides  V.und  their  waists;  their 
Decks  and  arms  are  ornamented  with  beads  and  white  shells,  and 
the  women  of  the  higher  class  allow  the  nails  on  the  lefl  hand  to 
grow  to  2^  great  length,  wearing  cases  of  leather  ou  their  fingers^ 
several  inches  long,  to  preserve  them/ 

The  plotighs  of  the  inhabitants  are  rudely  shaped  out  of  the 
root  or  branch  of  a  tree.  The  land  i»  twice  ploughed^  when 
'  the  clods  are  broken  with  rude  hooked  instruments  by  the 
•women,  who,  at  the  same  time,  pull  out  the  weeds ;  the  grain 
i  i  then  strewn  upon  the  ground,  and  they  seem  to  make  choice 
of  the  worst  siimples  for  seed/  The  sheep  are  mostly  black, 
tbiit  some  have  white  faces ;  the  skins  are  valuable  commo- 
'dities,  *  and  no  man  moves  a  hundred  yards  from  his  house 
.  withoat  having  one  hung  over  his  shoiilders/ 

The  bahamegash  is  said  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  bis  go- 
vernment entirely^  by  veibal  messages,  and  Mr.  Salt  supposes 
htm  incapable  both  of  re«ding  and  writing,  Ihovgh  he  offi- 
ciatea,  not  only  as  governor,  but  as  priest.  Hia  dress,  like 
that  of  his  people,  consists  of  a  single  garment  wmpped  round 
.his  body ;  and  a  peeled  staff,  of  about  six  feet  losig,  is  the 
only  emblem  of  his  authority. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IV. — Imitations  and  Tran$lation$  from  the  ancient 
and  modern  Classics,  together  with  original  Poems, 
never  before  published.  Collected  by  J-  C  Hobhause, 
B.  J.  of  Triniiif  College,  Cambridge.  Longman,  I8O9. 
8z;o.  pp.  0.55. 

THE  collector  of  these  poems,  who  is  also,  as  he  himself 
'informs  us,  tlie  anth</rof  the  greatest  number  of  them,  would 
have  made  a  much  more  acceptable  present  to  the  world  had 
he  acted,  in  all  re»[>ects,  up  to  the  professions  made  by  his 
preface.  .  He  there  declaims  against  immorality  and  licenti- 
ousness of  the  pen,  with  as  much  apparent  zeal  '.is  the  most 
religious  puritan  iu  sentiment. 

<  Such  writers'  (he  says,  speaking  of  those  who  disseminate 
'  profaneness,  obscenity,  or  malicious  falsehood),  *  such  writers, 
at  they  apply  themselrjcs  to  'the  htrongest  and  most  prevalent 
passions  of  mankind^  have  but  too  good  a  chance  of  doing  at 
least  a  temporary  mischief  to  society;  aind  as  I  am  aware  of  the 
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aia^fioe  jastly .  aUached  to  such  a  .cohdiict,  I  ihould^  indeed^  bt 
mthmaed  if  tkire  wtre  any  thing  in  these  verts  that  coM  KomiaUwt 
tirtue,  or  do  violence  to  theftt^lings  of  innocence  and  youth.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  ciraw  a  distkictioii  bettreeo  iksti£o«8' 
Bess  and  trae  delicacy ;  and  that  such  a  disthiGtioo  (and  a  vei^ 
broad  one  it  is)  actually  exists,  no  nan  of  sense  and  feelii^ 
can  question.  All  men,  however,  will  not  be  inclined  to 
adopt  the  boniidary-line  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hobbouse.  It 
may  be  true  (but  we  pretend  not  to  ^  assert'  it)  that '  no  maa 
^t  woman  was  ever  made  worse  by  reading  the  Dre$sing- 
ffoom  of  Dr.  Swift;*  but  it  is  certain  tliat  the  ca«se  of  viftiie 
cannot  be  served  by  familiariEing  Ibe  ionoceat  cMnd  to  itnageB 
4if  lUogusting  beastliness,  or  of  degradiog  sensuality.  This 
wgumenl  mi^t  be  pushed  a  great  deal  ferdier  if  there  waa 
aecasion  for  it;  but  m  the  present  instance  tfaera  miMt  be 
^iliber  a  total  want  of  modesty,  or  a  total  want  of  judgmoot, 
in  the  ftai^er  of  an  apology  so  grossly  inapplicahbu  What- 
ever casuists  may  allege  in  defin»ce  of  naatiu^s^  every  body, 
and  Mr.  Hobbouse  himself ,  in  explicit  tenns,  acknowledges^ 
ikat  the  defence  oMiiiot  extend  to  downright  ohaoenity ;  and 
leally,  if  a  map  chooses  t»  be  cJbsoene,  it  isa  pleasant  apology 
-Aat  be  makesi  by  saying  that  he  will  not  conceal  bis  obscenity. 
it  is  .like  setting  up,  by  way  of  defence  to  an  indictment  for  a 
nuisance^  thtl  the  nuisance  was  conmiitted  under  ^  nose, 
and  before  the  eyeff,  of  the  plaintiflf,  which,  though  it  might 
argue  much  for  the  defendaoi's  impudence,  would  not  be 
expected  to  go  very  far  in  his  justification. 

H  the  comctor  of  these  poems  liad  not  so  greatly  aggnh- 
vated  his  offence  by  the  unblushing  assumption  of  iniio^ 
cence,  we  should  not  perhaps  have  thought  that  it  demanded 
so  severe  a  reprehension ;  but,  as  the  book  is  of  such  a  form 
and  appearance  as  is  precisely  calculated  to  win  the  attention 
of  a  female  reader;  and  as,  amidst  a  great  deal  of^^  not  only 
decent,  but,  beautiful  poetry,  that  whiqh  is  excepiionable  ij 
set  confounded^  ss  to  give  no  sort  of  warning  of  its  vicinity, 
we  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  us  to  supply  the  waroii^ 
which  we  find  deficient,  and  publicly  to  inform  the  ladies  that 
there  is  in  the  volume,  a  tale,  imitated  from  Boccace,  but 
rendered  much  more  offensive  tlian  the  original,  by  dilation> 
which  they  would  with  reason  be  a&hanied  to  acknowledge,^ 
and  therefore  had.  better  not  read. 

Having  thus  discharged  our  consciences  of  a  disagreeable 
task,  we  shall  enter  with  the  lighter  spirits  upon  the  pleasant 
part  of  our  duty.  Of  the  poems  which  are  marked  with  the 
collector's  individual  signature,  the  three  first  are  free  and  pa- 
raphrastic imitations  of  the  eleventh  Satire  of  Juvenal,  the 
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third  of  the  firnt  book  of  Horace,  and  the  nineteenth  of  the 
first  book  of  Epistles,  of  the  same  author.  The  foHowing 
extracts  yi'xW,  we  hope,  appear  sufficient  to  confirm  otn*  opi 
nion  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  ktiows  how  to  temper  the  spirit  of 
his  great  master.  Pope,  With  so  much  of  original  genius,  as 
to  make  it  peculiarly  his  own« 

The  first  in  order  of  these  poems  is,  indeed,  more  fitly  ta 
be  styled  an  imitation  of  Pope  than  of  Juvenal.  Pope  knew 
how  congenial  the  light  and  playful  (though  often  stinging) 
irony  of  Horace  was  to  his  own  talent,  and  Horace,  accord- 
ingly, was  made  the  original  of  all  his  imitations.  Mr.  Hob-' 
house  has  infused  so  much  of  the  same  humour  into  his  sa- 
tire, that  he  has  giten  it  a  nearer  resemblance  to  Horace  than 
to  its  real  father.  This  cannot  be  rendered  more  evident  than 
Bjr  comparing  a  few  of  its  passages  with  the  corresponding 
ones  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  translation  of  the  same  poem,  which 
is,  upon  the  whole,  a  most  faitiiful  copy  of  its  original. 

When  Juvenal  indignantly  records  of  the  insatiable  Romaa 
glutton,  that, 

'^  ^-When  the  solitary  pound  is  spent. 
Each  ancient  vase  is  to  the  broker  sent-^ 

His  mother's  buatl-— • — • 

Procures  the  relish  of  one  earthen  plate/ 

With  one  last  pleasure  wards  the  stroke  of  fate/  &c.  kt* 

His  imitator  laughs,  with  good-humoured  irony,  at  the 
bon-vivant  of  our  latter  days,  and  paraphrasticdly  says^ 

Thus,  in  the  jaws  of  famine  and  a  jail, 

I)e8se  sends  him  sttll  her  hog,  and  France  her  qoail ; 

Still  must  he  seek  what  swells  his  debts  the  most,  * 

Despise  ibe  value  and  esteem  the  cost. 

The  Jews  are  soon  his  friends,  and  soon  they  fly  ; 

But  Christie's  arts  one  dinner  more  supply  3 

Coins,  plate,  ai|d  pictures,  some  tit-bit  procure^ 

And  e'en  bis  grandsire  goes  to  buy  liqueur. 

A  little  ^farther,  wc  have  the  following  picture  of  the  in- 
curable spendthrift,  who,  in  the  very  jaws  of  a  jail,  cannot 
yet  forbear  to  administer  to  his  paltry  appetite* 

Behold  the  spendthrift's  life — he  wastes  athome 
His  gathered  loans  from  every  fool  in  Rom6j 
And,  while  a  little  yet  remains,  but  now 
Prophetic  terror  clouds  the  usurer's  bro^. 
Makes  off  to  Baiss,  or  to  Ostia  runs, 
And  brushes  from  the  sight  of  gaping  Autm, 
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For  now  to  give  the  cenaftablc  the  slift. 

Is  thought  no  more  of  thaa  to  take  a  trip 

To  the  Esquilian  hill  in  summer's  heat. 

And  leave  your  towti*house  for  your  countiy-aeat. 

Tis  hut  a  pleasant  jaunt  for  change  of  air — 

And,  in  their  flight,  the  jolly  exiles'  care 

Is  only  that  they  lose  their  pleasures  here. 

And  shall  not  see  a  play  this  whole  long  year.         « 

Shame  they  have  none — ^no  kindling  blushes  speak 

Through  the  brass  armour  of  a  debtor^s  cheek. 

D^rid^  modesty  has  flown  away. 

And  few  were  anxiooa  to  protong  her  stay. Hodgson^ 


If  you  who  saw  the  course  which  B — ^y  ran, 
Would  see  what  other  rogues  and  spendthrifts  can. 
Attend — ^when  empty  stewards  aid  refuse. 
They  run  to  Britton,  or  some  brother  Jews ; 
Then  h>e  and  eat,  till  all  the  thousands  lent 
-Ob  handsome  prtmiums  of  twice  ten  per  cent. 
In  Chalier's  wines,  or  Jaquier's  soups  decay. 
Or  else  in  Simkin's''^  sauces  melt  away. 
At  last,  when  frightenM  synagogues  suspect^ 
And  friends  in  city  and  at  court  reject. 
These  bankrupts  bold  (fi»  honest  Aame)  repair 
On  Brighton  Steyne  to  taste  the  country  air. 
There  still  too  nice  to  hve  on  boii'd  and  roast. 
They  crack  lire  crabs  and  cray-fish  on  the  coast. 
*  Depvess'd  and  vex'd  'tis  tme ;  obliged  to  stay  - 
One  spring  from  town,  from  opera,  park,  and  play  > 
Nor  need  they  blush:  for  shame  from. Britain  fiie^ 
To  seek  the  man«on  of  her  native  skies : 
And  Piftull  alone  withstands  corruption's  flood. 
Content  to  be  ridiculous  and  good.f — '-^HMtouae. 

The  Invitation  and  Country  Bill  of  Faro  wbich  succeed^ 
are  conceived  in  the  happiest  spirit  of  imitation ;  and  the 
simple  character  of  Curius  meets  with  an  excellent  parallel  in. 
that  of  Temple^  We  shall  extract,  without  any  apology^  the 
whole  comparison  of  ancient  frugality  with  the  astentation  of 
modern  times,  which,  besides  the  merit  of  good  poetry, 
possesses  that  of  very  close  iflustration' ;  but  our  limits  will 


*  *  Simkin/  late  proprietor  of  tbe  Crown  and  Anchor  Ta^em. 


'  Borantur 


Pauei  ridiculum  fagientem  ex  urbe  pudorem. 

Tfah  in  Mr.  Paull  W9»  a  TirtQe  so  mnch  the  noiQ  dtsioteresttd,  as  efcnf 
one  muflt  have  seen  tbe  effect  of  kis  attempts;  tbougk  tjiie  feneroiis  (mm  * 
aloDC  might  have  been  able  to  discern  hia  noble  aim. 
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'Viot  admit -of  oor  referring  to  the  original  any  otherwiae  than 
by  jwiatiiig  out  tbe  first  verse  of  the  passage  imitated. 

•  Cum  tremerent  autem  Fabios,  durumque  Catonem* 4^. 

^  In  good  qneen  Bess'  and  fiarry*s  earlier  time, 

prudence  was  just,  and  luxilry  a  crime  ; 

Tlien  want  of  temperance  was  want  of  sense. 

And  floors  of  straw  too  cleanly  gave  oflfenc^* 

A  kinflf  na  lover  of  a  foreign  dish 
^  Would  hardly  fit  a  fleet  in  search  offish ; 

Nor  knew  the  value  of  the  western  sphere. 

Which  tmce  has  sent  such  weight  of  turtles  here, 

J^ragg'd  from  the  Ibosom  of  th'  Atlantic  main 

To  glad  the  peer  and  glut  the  alderman. 

Hardy  and  strong  (such  men  our  age  requires) 

And  half  uncovered  like  his  painted  sires; 

Hils  natrve  cottage  rear'd  each  Britisli  son. 

Not  yet  the  sickly  tenant  of  a  town. 

His  dwelling  simple^  and  his  fare  the  same^ 

tSupplied  a  mighty  soul,  a  mighty  frame, 
.    Ere  Paris,  *  •  *,  and  cookery,  and  tas*e. 

Had  brought  eur  bodies  and  our  wits  to  wast^ 

Was  he  a  soldier  }  to  reward  his  toil. 

His  aim  was  glory,  not  ignoble  s^ioil : 

The  shield  embossed,  perhaps,  or  silver'd  lance. 

The  pride  before,  the  future  dread  of  France, 

£xcept  the  honours  of «  well-fought  day. 

Was  all  the  generous  victor  bore  away  ; 

Or  else  a  golden  gorge  or  plumy  crest. 

And  all  his  treasure  glittered  on  hisbseast. 

Without  a  softer  bed  or  dish  the  more, 

Content  with  this,  tbe  soldier  still  was  poor; 

A  state  how  blest,  and  better  far  for  health 

Than  Clive's  large  honours,  or  than  Benfield's  wealth. 

Their  island  then  was  heaven's  peculiar  care,  ' 

By  day,  by  night,  the  God  was  present  there. 

And  when  the  hostile  fleets  of  haughty  Spain 

Hnngo'er  the  shores  and  covered  all  tlie  main, 

Tbe  God  of  battles  crush'd  their  ra9narch'8  pridei, 

Aiid  ranged  bis  waye^  and  storms  on  Britain's  side.  * 

And  yet  religion  was  not  then  an  art    * 

Where  priests  and  pageants  bear  the  only  part 

Not  yet,  St.  Paul's !  thy  costly  fabric  shone, 

But  God's  own  temple  was  the  heart  alone. 


*  It  was  one  article  10  tbe  charfes  a^^iost  Wolaey,  Ihat  ba  chin^  tte 
straw  of  his  apartments  too  frequently.  t 

f  Henry  VII.  who  refu&ed  Cpiumbua's  offers,  wbfn  ha  Bx«i>«^*a  aqiiMia 
leetofdiflcovery.  ■  '^ 
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Their  household  goods  as  simple  as  their  food, 
Plates,  dishes,  spoons,  and  bowls  were  all  of  wood  : 
If  then  the  gay  luxurious  lords  forsook 
Their  wonted  willow*  for  too  precious  oak, 
'        The  graver  sort  cry'd  shame  on  such  a  boast. 
And  thought  all  ancient  British  vigour  lost.' 

From  the  succeeding  poem,  '  Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est 
cantoribos/  &c.  "we  shall  make  no  extract,  partly  because, 
though  we  think  it  well  hit  off  in  many  respects,  we  disap- 
prove (notwithstanding  the  occasional  example  of  Pope  him- 
self, as  well  as  of  other  translators)  of  the  foiu--foot  measure 
which  is  in  this  instance  adopted.  The  satire  against  water- 
drinkers,  *  Prisco  si  credb/  8u:.  furnishes  a  better  example  of 
the  author's  taste. 

'  If  still,  my  friend,  no  charms  in  wine  you  see. 
But  find  that  water  can  with  wit  agree ; 
Hear  then  what  Bentley  often  would  advise — 
Bentleyt  the  grave,  the  critic,  and  the  wise. 
''  He  that  would  gain  a  name  by  tuneful  rhymes. 
The  present  charm,  and  live  thrjough  future  times. 
Must  leave  the  fools  to  sip  at  Maudlin's  bowl, 
And  raise,  by  wine^  the  raptures  of  his  soul; 
Miscaird  the  sons  of  Phoebus  and  the  nine, 
The  bards  must  own  their  sole  inspirer,  wine. 
Wine  gives  the  poet  all  his  sprightly  hues. 
When  morning  draughts  assist  the  maudlin  muse* 
Lo !  all  the*wit&  of  Charles  and  Anna's  days. 
The  god  that  fires  them  justly  has  their  praise. 
Our  Addik>n4  hefore  he  sweeps  the  string* 
To  Blenheim's  heroes,  and  the  wars  of  kings. 
Must  taste  th'  ambrosia  that  the  grape  distills, 
And  Uke  his  dose  at  Button's  or  at  Will's. 
The  wreathes  of  Bacchus  should  no  more  entwine 
Theaober  lawyer  than  the  dull  divine  : 


*  «  When  our  houses  were  builded  of  villow,  then  h«d  we  oaken  men ;  but 
DOW  that  otir  bouses  are  come  to  be  made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only  be* 
come  willow,  but  a  great  many  altogether  of  straw,  which  is  a  sore  altera- 
^on."  HoUtasbed,  DescripCion  of  Britain,  c.  16.  If  Holinshed  complained 
of  these  men  of  willow,  «rbat  must  we  in  our  tiaies  say  ? 

f  The  great  critic,  Hi.  Bentley,  a  wonderful  genius,  and  remarkable  for  his 
attachment  to  wine.  Bven  the  amiable  Mr.  Cumberland,  whose  leal  for  the 
character  of  his  celebrated  ancestor  is  surely  to  be  admired,  will  not  be  angry 
at  this  mention  of  his  grandfather. 

,  %  Iftany  of  the  moat  ^egnnt  and  important  lucubrations  in  the  Spectator 
were  written  under  the  influence  of  wine.  Mr.  Addison  was,  perhaps,  of  the 
same  aaCnre  as  Lamprism,  the  father' of  Plutarch,  who  never  philosophized 
so  clearly,  nor  discoursed  so  eloquently,  as  when  well  heated  with  tjie  juice  of 
tkagrape.  vThis Phatarch  raeations  of  hisihther. 
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No  noity  muse,  no  Bacchanalian  din 

Should  bunt  the  grave  repose  of  Lincoln'^  Inn  : 

Ko  wits  for  nlictar  to  the  fount  resort. 

Nor  woo  th'  inspiring  god  in  Fig-tree  Court.'* 

Since  this  mature  advice,  the  sons  of  song 

Follow  the  drunken  train  and  reel  along : 

Since  this  advice,  the  rhymster  of  the  stews 

Just  throws  up  fifly  verses  ere  he  spews ; 

Thus  every  Julia  finds  some  poet — Moore, 

And  greasy  ballads  greet  each  graceless  whore. 

But  what's  the  wisdom  and  distinction  nice. 

That  leaves  the  virtue,  but  extracts  the  vice  ? 

Tlie  fool  uncombed,  and  wash'd  but  once  a  week. 

Thinks  t'orson's  lice  can  give  him  Porson's  Greek. 

If  Robson  be  downright,  and  Hanger  plain. 

Is  this  a  Shippen  then,  or  thai  Montaigne  ; 

The  reeling  senator,  so-pert  and  young. 

Who  sees  the  Commons  hang  on  Brinsley's  tongue,     . 

Full  of  the  rosy  god,  will  archly  cry, 

"  Friend  Sherry's  always  drunk,  and  so  am  I." 

My  B y  no  doubts  has  read  how  Savage  fared^ 

And  thinks  that  dirt  and  drink  bespeak  a  bard. 
O  servile  herd  of  imitators !  hence 
With  all  your  borrowed  art  and  dull  pretence ; 
This,  this  the  end  of  all  your  toil,  at  best. 
To  raise  our  anger,  and  provoke  a  jest/ 

Mr.  Hobhonae,  ia  not  merely  a  satirist.  His  translatioas 
from  TibuUus  and  Ovid,  his  Lament  for  Robert  Burns,  and 
Verses  on  the  Death  of  a  young  Lady,  afford  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  talents  of  a  very  different  cast.  But  there  are  other 
contributions  to  this  coUectigfti,  which  demand  some  portion 
of  our  attention,  particularly  those  of  Lord  Byron.  Some 
of  the  latter  will^  we  imagine,  add  considerably  to  the  repu^ 
tation  which  that  nobleman  has  deservedly  acquired.  He  too 
is  a  satirist;  and,  as  is  now  well  known,  the  author  of 
'^  English  Bards  and  Scottish  Reviewers,"  which  we  noticed 
in  a  former  volume  with  the  praise  of  which  we  then  thought^ 
and  still  think,  it  fully  deserving.  But  in  the  present  volume, 
he  appears  in  a  more  gentle  character ;  and  we  have  aeldon 
read  (with  die  exception  of  the  .last  stanza  only)  verses  of 
more  tenderness  ana  real  feeling,  than  those  which  compose 
the  following  address, 

•To 

'  Well !  thou  art  happy^  and  I  feel 

That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too» 
Jor  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal. 

Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do.        Bigtized  by  Googi€ 
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*  Thy  husbafid's  bleflt-^-and  'twill  impark 

Some  pangs  to  view  bis  happier  lot ; 
But  let  tbem  pass— oh  !  how  my  heart 
>     Would  hate  him  if  he  loved  thee  not  X 

*  When  late  I  »aw  thy  favourite  child, 

I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  b^eak^ 
But  when  th'  unconscious  infant  smird^ 
I  kiss'd  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 

*  I  kiss'd  it — and  repress'd  my  sigbs^ 
It«  father  in  its  face  to  see ; 

But  then  it  bad  its  mother's  eyes. 
And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

*  Mary»  adieu !  I  must  away. 

While  thou  art  blest,  I'll  not  repine! 
But  near  thee  1  can  never  $itay» 

My  heart  would  soon  a§^in  be  tbine. 

^  I  ,deem*d  that  time,  1  deem'd  that  pride 
Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flarn^ 

iJor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side, 
My  heart  in  all,  save  bope,  the  same^ 

*  Yet  I  was  calm  :  I  knew  the  time 

My  breast  wuu!d  thrill  before  thy  look, 
BAt  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime. 
We  liiet — and  not  a  nerve  was  shook* 

'  I  saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  face, 
Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there; 

One  only  feeling  couldst  thou  traKse, 
The  suUea  oadmness  of  despair/ 


In  the  last  stanza,  ''  Lethe*8  fabled  stream**  uofortunatelj 
apoik  all ;  we  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  omitting  it  in 
our  copy.  If  we  had  room,  we  should  be  tempted  to  select 
inany  more  specimens  frooi  this  collection,  which,  upon  the 
ivliole,  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  really  good  poetiy, 
with  very  little  inixture^  if  any,  of  what  is  flat  and  insipid,  than 
Hire  generally  fine)  in  a  misceUaoy*  But  we  are  obliged  to 
coQcTuclet 


Art.  V. — The  Life  of  George  Romney,  Esq.     By  William 
flat/ley,  Lsq.     Payne,  Loudon^  1809. 

THE  painters  have  been  more  fortunate'  than  the  profes- 
sors of  any  other  art :  in  very  few  instances,  we  believe,  htse 
they  been  defmuded  by  tttne  of  the  fame  due  to  their  fabpurs* 
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Few  have  died  iinlamented ;  few  ba^e  been  overwhelmed  w  ' 
the  lung  night  of  oblivion,  from  the  warn  of  a  pioufl  bard>  oc 
an  honest  chronicler.  Homney  has  been  peculiarly  happy  itt 
leaving  the  care  of  bid  memory  to  an  ancietot,  a  triied^  and  an 
affectionate  friend,  and  one  who,  from  his  Uterary  eaninence 
and  kindred  pursuits,  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  office. 

That  we  tmay,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  Assist  in  the  cepemony  of 
embfilming  his  character,  we  shall  give  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Haytey'fi  memoir  of  his  life,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  without 
omitting  material  facts. 

The  tather  of  Romney  united  the  employments  of  faroEier, 
builder,  and  merchant;  he  resided  on  a  little  patriaionial 
estate  at  Dalton,  ia  the  picturesqtie  tract  of  Fumess,  in 
Lancashire^  where  the  painter  was  bom  in  1734,  and  buried 
in  1 809.  Tlie  rudiments  of  education  were  given  to  the 
latter  at  a  village  school ;  at  the  age  of  12  he  discovered  a 
passion  for  ine<:hanics,  music,  and  carving  small  iignres  in 
wood.  The  accident, which  disclosed  the  first  rayof  his  pic- 
torial abilities  is  thus  related  : 

'  In  his  youth  he  observed  a  great  singularity  of  countenance 
in  a  stranger  at  church ;  his  parents,  to  whom  he  spoke  of  it, 
desired  him  to  describe  the  person — ^he  seized  a  pencil,  and  de- 
lineated the  features  from  memory,  with  such  a  stretigth  of  re- 
semblance, as  amazed  and  delighted  his  affectionate  parents. 
The  applattse  that  he  received  from  this  accidental  performance, 
excited  him  to  draw  with  more  serious  applicaiton.^ 

The  flame  tlius  kindled,  was  excited  by  a  Mr.  Williamson, 
an  alchymist,  who,  upon  a  grand  explosion  during  an  absence 
from  his  laboratory,  occasioned  by  his  yielding  to  the  invita- 
tion of  his  wife,  and  quitting  the  retort  for  the  tea-pot,  had 
taken  an  utter  aversion  to  the  innocent  cause  of  the  calamity> 
and  had  fled  from  Whitehaven  to  Dalton,  to  sooth  his  mortifi-^ 
tion  in  peace,  and  to  exchange  his  goldeu  dreams  for  the  )ess 
costly  amusements  of  the  pencil.  When  Romney  left  his 
paternal  roof,  he  was  placed  with  a  cabinet-maker  at  Lancas- 
ter, who  observing  that  he  frequendy  occupied  himself  in 
sketching  the  attitudes  of  his  associates,  suggested  to  his  ftther 
the  idea  of  making  him  a  painter,  and  recommended  a  young 
travelling  artist,  named  Steele,  as  a  tutor.  This  man  had 
travelled  to  France  for  his  improvement,  and  it  is  said  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  his  art.  His  character 
appears  to  have  been  eccentric.  He  engaged  his  pupil  to 
assist  him  in  the  mana|eme|it  of  an  elopement,  which  proved 
fruitful  of  matrimony  m  a  double  sense  ;  for  Bomney,  over- 
come by  his  exertions,  teU  dangeroualy  Ul^  duriog  which  bo 
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wail  attended  by  Mary  Abbot,  a  young  woman  of  a  compas* 
•ionate  cb^racter^  whom^  upon  bis  recovery^  be  precipitately 
marfiedj. 

No  sooner  bad  be  imitated  one  of  bis  jnasters  by  bis  mar* 
riage,  than  be  determined  ta  cop?  the  other,  the  alchyniist, 
in  bis  desertion  of  bis  wife.  This  pttrpose  he  effected  id 
a  few  days  after  his  marriage,  by  removing  with  Steele  to  York, 
The  '  terror  of  precluding  himself  from  those  distant  honours, 
wbicb  he  panted  for  in  his  profession,  by  appearing  in  the 
world  as  a  young  married  man,'  is  the  only  reason  assigned  for 
this  action.  Steel  resided  nine  months  at  York,  during 
which  time  Sterne  sat  to  him,  and  paid  such'civiiities  to  Rom- 
ney, as  a  discerning  and.  good-natured  man,  in  sitting  to  a 
painter,  would  readily  render  to  his  attentive  and  promising 
pupil.  He  then  returned  to  Kendal,  and  soon  after  being 
called  to  Ireland,  released  his  young  friend  from  the  bond  of 
apprenticeship.  In  working  rapidly  and  patiently  at  different 
places  in  Ae  STorth  for  a  few  years  (by  painting  heads  as  large 
as  life  at  .two  guineas,  whole  lengths,  in  a  small  scale,  for  six 
guipeas,  and  some  historical  pictures,  which  he  disposed  of 
by'rafflej  Ropiney  coptfived  to  raise  ndurly  lOOl.  of  which  he 
took  50K  and  left  the  remainder  for  the  support  of  his  wife 
^nd  two  children,  adhering  to  his  det^rmniation  of  freeing 
bis  neck  from  the  miil-stone  of  a  family.  At  this  period  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  his  long  and  invariably  esteemed  friend, 
.  Mr.  Adam  Walker,  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  latest  sub«> 
jects  of  hi^  pepcil. 

On  bis  arrival  in  London,  176fi,  he  continued  for  soipe 
weeks  at  an  inn,  till  accident  brought  him  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Braitbwaite,  of  the  Post  Office,  who  acted  as  a  cicerone, 
and  at  the  same  time  assisted  him  in  obtainmg  lodgings  near 
bis  own  residence.  Here  he  painted  be^sids  at  the  price  of 
five  guineas.  In  176S  his  Death  of  General  Wolfe  obtained 
the  second  prize  from  the  Society  for  jhe  Encouragement  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  but  the  decree  was  afterwards  reversed  at 
die  instance  pf  Keynolds,  who  justly,  ^ven  in  Romney's  opi- 
nion,  contended  that  IVIortimer's  Edward  the  Confessor 
seizing  the  Treasurjjs  of  his  motlier,  deserved  the  preference. 
The  committee,  howpver,  awarded  25  guineas  as  an  en- 
couragement to  such  promising  talents.  This  circumstanc<3 
seems  to  have  influenced  die  sensitive  mind  of  Romney,  so 
far  as  to  have  prevented  hup  from  further  contest  \vith  bis 
Miccessful  rival.  * 

In  1764,  Romney,  in  pompany  with  his  friend  and  school- 
fellow, Mr.  Greene,  of  Gray'9  Inn,  visited  Paris,  where  he 
wa$  received  by  Vernet  with  that  gay  apd  attentive  civility 
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wbicfa  iBtager  to  anticipate  all  the  wishes  of  a  stranger,  and 
by  his  means  obtained  free  access  to  the  Orleans  collection. 

On  bis  return  to  London  he  removed  from  the  city  to 
Gray*8  Inn,  and  soon  became  a  fevonrite  with  the  gentlemen 
of  the  law,  from  his  success  in  painting  more  than  one 
eminent  person  of  that  profession* 

In  1 765  he  obtained  the  second  prize  from  the  Society  for 

the  Encouragement  of  Arts^  for  his  Death  of  King  £dmund« 

In  1768  we  find  him  residing  in  Great  Newpprt-street,  where 

Reynolds  also  lived ;  but  the  season  was  not  yet  arrived,  when« 

according  to  an  expression  of  Lord  Thurlow,  '^  the  town  was 

divided  between  Reynolds  and  Roiuney."    An  early  source 

ef  the  popularity  of  the  latjer  seems  to  have  been  a  family 

piece  of  Sir  G.  Warren  with  his  lady,  and  a  little  girl  caress* 

mg  a  bullfinch  that  sits  on  her  hand,  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall^ 

1769.     The  following  year  was  rendered  still  more  propitious 

to  hie  reputation,  by  his  exhibition  of  his  two  whole  leqgth 

figures  of  Mirth  and  Melancholy.     His  resemblances  at  this 

period  are  said  to  have  been  eminently  strong,  but  often  hard,, 

colil,  and  heavy.    A  pqrtrait  of  Mr.  Hum})bry^  and  another 

•of  an  old   man,  appeared  at  the  exhibition  near   Exeter 

Change,    1772,  and   these,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Isaac 

Kecd^  are  said  to  be  '^  the  last  traces  that  can  be  found  of 

Komney's  exhibiting/' 

In  1773,  Romney,  accompanied  by  the  above-mentioned 
Mr.  Humphry,  a  professional  brother,  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  devoted  himself  to  intense  and 
sequestered  study.     He  was  singularly  addicted  to  that  ho- 
nourable but  perilous  kind  of  hitemperance,  the  intemper- 
ance   of  study,  and  the    deplorable  infirmities,  that  over- 
clouded the  evening  of  his  day,  are  to  be  imputed  to  bis  great 
want  of  self-command  in  this  respect.     Mr.  Ha^ley  is  able  to 
specify  only  three  of  the  many  drawings  and  pnmlings,  which 
he  must  have  executed  during  bis  residence  in  Rome :  a  large 
copy  in  chiaro  oscuro  from  the  lower  half  of  RuphaePa 
Transfiguration,  and  two  portraits  painted  as  studie:^,  to  shew 
the  peculiar  strength  of  character  in  Italian  features.      At 
Venice  he  painted  a  head  of  Wortley  Montague,  in  the  style 
^of  the  Venetian  school :  the  death  of  that  extraordinary  man 
was  occasioned  by  an  accident  which  happened  while  Romney 
was  with  him ;  the  bone  of  a  small  bird  which  he  swalkkwed, 
wounded  his  throat,  and  an  inflammation  ensued. 

In  1773  we  find  Romney  the  inhabitant  0/  a  spacious 
house  in  Cavendish-square,  in  whioh  he  succeeded  Coates  the 
painter  in  crayons,  and  is  himself  succeeded  by  Shee.  The 
Ifrst  symptoms  0/  his  hypochondriacal  disorder  betrayed  them- 
pelv^  in  hU  fears,  lest  bis  business  should  not  be  sufficient  to 
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support  him  In  his  oew  habitatioo.  Mr.  Cuoiberhiiid  an- 
nouDced  his  return  to  England  in  two  well-intended  oda%y  in 
which,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  that  the 

.  painter,  with  all  his  diffidence  and  timidity,  had  an  ardeiif;, 
active,  and  impetuous  mind. 

At  this  period  the  friendship  of  the  painter  and  his  biogitH* 
pher  commenced,  and  in  the  same  year,  1776,  the  former 
paid  his  first  visit  to  the  latter  at  Eardiam,  the  first  of  an  un-' 
interrupted  series  of  visits,  which  were  repeated  anouaUy  for 
twenty  years.  ,  These  period^  of  relaxation  were  spent  in  the 
**  chaAe  of  ideas.''  In  1777  Mr.  Hayley  pablisked  his 
Epistles  to  Rumney,  wliich  are  among  the  happiest  of  bis 
poetical  efforts,  and  will  be  perused  or  re-perused  with  pecu-^ 
liar  interest,  in  conjunction  with  the  life  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached in  this  publication.  Frotn  this  date  Romney's  time 
seems  to  have  been  divided  between  his  residence  in  LondoOj 
and  his  autumnal  excursion,  with  little  variation,  and  the  ac- 
count of  his  life  consists  principally  of  the  history  of  the 

*  plaLs  aui!  progress  of  his  more  distinguished  works,  which, 
however  interesting  and  deserving  of  the  public  notice,  cannot 
he  reduced  into  the  compass  of  an  article  for  a  Review. 

Ro:nney  was  at  one  time  advised  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  but  dissuaded  by  his  friend,  who  ob« 

aerves : 

1 

'  If  Reynolds,  who  certainly  possessed  in  a  consummate  d^- 
^ree  that  mild  wisdom  and  conciliating  serenity  of  temper, 
which  llomney  as  certainly  wanted,  if  Reynolds  could  ever  find 
his  seat  of  dignity  (so  pcrftctly  merited)  a  thorny  situation,  that 
be  was  eager  to  relinquish,  the  more  apprehensive  and  more' 
hasty  spirit  of  Romney  would  have  been  utterly  distracted  in  a 
yost  60  ill  suited  to  a  mind  of  sensibilities,  infinitely  too  acute  for 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  a  high  public  station.'    p.  !01. 

His  business  was  now  become  so  extensive,  that  the  prices 
ef  the  portraits  painted  in  1785  amounted  to  3,635l.  at  80 
guineas  for  a  whole  length,  60  for  a  half  whole  length,  40  far 
a  half  length,  50  for  a  kit-cat,  20  for  ahead.  His  tasfe  fof 
painting  a  new  face,  added  to  tlie  pecuniary  advantages  of  tbat 
turanch  of  his  profession,  impeded  his  pr<%res8  in  the  higher 
field  of  imagination.  At  length,  however,  a  more  spkndiii 
prospect  opened  with  the  project  of  the  Shakspeare  Gallery, 
which  originated  in  the  parlour  of  Ronniey,  and  was  by  bia 
warmly  patronized,  till  some  pecuniary  disputes  with  Alder- 
9ian  Boydeil  disgusted  him.  The  principal  cause  of  iM 
inisanderstandiDg  is  thus  explained. 

*  Romney's  first  proposal  was  liberal  and  friendly  in  a  high 
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^^ree;  but  it  was  conditional,  and  the  alderman  himself  violated 
the  condition,  in  a  manner  that  woundr'J  the  Loiiest  |>ride  of'the 
artist,  by  offering  to  olher  painters  a  hvia  ^ar  superior  to  «  hat 
Romney  bad  suggested,  as  the  general  reward  for  tach.  I  i  ey 
were  both  men  of  an  eager-spirit  and  m  warm  temper,  buch  as  are 
very  apt  to  misunderstand  each  other,  and  to  grow  angry  in 
proportion  to  their  misunderstand mg  ;  both  have  been  aroused 
of  araricei  by  their  enemies,  and  both,  I  am  persuaded,  un- 
justly/ 

Romney's  favoarite  model  of  female  beauty  was  Lady 
Hamilton,  whom  he  has  represented  in  the  various  characters 
of  a  Circe,  a  Calypso,  a  Magdalen,  a  Pythian  Priestess,  a 
St.  Cecilia,  Sensibility,  Miranda,  and  Cassandra.  From 
the  three  last,  engravings  by  Caroline  Watiton.  are  inserted ; 
the  Miranda  has  exquisite  expression.  Lord  Thiulow,  who 
appears  to  have  been  uniformly  ihe  friend  and  patron  of 
Romney^  advised  him  to  read  Shakspeare  before  he  painted 
him;  but  this  was  advice  which  was  not  followed,  it  we  maj 
believe  with  Mr.  flay  ley,  that  it  is  questiooable  whether  he 
ever  read,  without  interruption,  two  acts  together  of  die 
dramas  that  be  most  cordially  admired 

In  17909  Romiiey,  accompanied  by  bis  friends  Mr.  Haylcgr 
and  the  Rev.  T.  Carwardiiie,  revisited  Parts,  by  the  invitatioa 
4>f  Dr.  Warner^  then  chaplain  to  the  English  ambassador. 
Lord  Gower.  Madame de  Geniis  paid  every  attention  to  the 
party.  A  characteristic  likeness  of  that  lady  is  given  in  this 
volume,  from  a  portrait  painted  by  Komney  at  a  subsequent 
period,  when  she  visited  London.  It  bears  a  great  reseok- 
blanee  to  the  youngest  of  the  three  heads  in  the  frontispiece, 
which  are  portraits  of  himself,  and  by  himself,  at  different 
periods  of  his  life.  At  Paris  the  travellers  were  indebted  to 
the  celebrated  artists  David  and  Greuse,  for  their  attentions. 
>  After  this  excursion  the  health  of  Romney  was  much  im* 
paired,  and  he  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  leaving  off  busi«» 
ness;  but  the  return  of  Lady  Hamilton  re-invigorated  his  tasia 
for  his  art.  After  her  departure  to  Naples,  with  Sir  WiHiam 
Hamilton,  in  I79I9  he  again  felt  his  spirits  flag.  In  1792  he 
met  Cowper  and  Charlotte  Smith  at  Earthain,  and  executed 
likenesses  of  both ;  that  of  Cowper,  Romiiey  considered  as 
the  nearest  approach  he  had  ever  made  to  a  perfect  represent 
tation  of  life  and  character,  and  that  it  was  not  less  satisfaatoiy 
to  the  original,  appetirs  from  that  inimitable  sonnet, 

'  Romney,  expert  infallibly  to  trace. 
On  chart  or  canvass,'  &c. 

llie  decease  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds  rather  quickened  than  relaxed 
the  ambition  of  Romoey.     He  acknowledged  all  tile  merits 
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•f  his  predecessor,  and  felt  himself  stimulated  by^  tliem  to 
eiertion.  For  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  took  lodgings  in  a 
new  garden-ground  on  the  Kilburn  road,  where  he  break- 
fasted and  worked  two  hours  every  morning ;  the  house  was 
occupied  by  an  honest  couple,  and  eight  fine  children,  who 
waited  upon  him;  this  villa  he  called  Pine-Apple  Place. 

In  a  letter  ot  January,  1 794,  he  thuM  notices  the  death  of 
Gibbon,  who  was  in  the  number  of  his  friends  : 

'  Hfs  last  words  *pere*'*  Mon  Dteu,  Bon  Dicu  V  TTicy  have  af- 
fected me  60  much,  I  shall  turn  my  thoughts  more  to  Christianity 
than  I  have  done.  The  approach  of  death  convinced  him,  that 
there  is  something  more  than  he  had  formerly  believed/  p,  210. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  visited  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  next  Mr.  Hayley's  son  became  his 
pfipil.  In  the  spring  of  17^6  Romney  had  a  short  but  very 
serious  illness,  which  did  not,  however,'  prevent  hifn  from  re- 
suming his  professional  enrployments,  though  his  tnind  was 
suffering  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  melancholy.  ^  In  the 
comiiiencemeDt  of  the  year  1797,  his  spirits  seem  to  have 
suffered  a  deeper  depression,  which,  in  (he  foUpwing,  was 
increosed  by  the  illness  of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Hayley's  son,  who, 
after  lingering  for  two  or  three  years^  died  in  the  spring  of 
'  1800.  His  despondency  seems,  however,  to  have  been  oc- 
casionaily  relieved  during  this  period^  by  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  building  for  himself  a  house  at  Hampstead.  His  last 
visit  to  Eartfaam  was  in  1 799;  and  in  his  favourite  gallery  there, 
be  executed  a  resemblance  of  himself  in  spectacles,  which, 
with  two  others  pointed  in  the  same  place,  is  prefixed  to  this 
work.  A  fourth  likeness  of  him,  from  a  medallion  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hayley,  is  also  contained  in  ttiis  volume.  The  faces 
are  dissimilar,  ftnd  would  with  diffiailty  be  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  person.  In  1798  symptoms  of  decay  of 
his  powers  as  an  artist  began  to  appear ;  in  the  following  year 
he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  Kendal. 

*  There  he  had  the  comfort  of  finding  an  attentive  and  affec- 
tionate nurfic,  in  a  most  exemplary  wife,  who  had  never  been 
irritated  to  an  act  of  unkindness,  or  an  expression  of  reproach, 
by  his  years  of  absence  and  neglect/  *  In  his  letters  to  me 
from  Kendal,  my  old  friend  did  not  fail  to  do  full,  though  late 
justice,  to  the  virtues  of  his  excellent  wife.  He  spoke  of  her  kind 
attention  with  the  tenderest  gratitude,  and  professed  himself  as 
comfortable  in  her  Mndulgent  care  of  him,  as  with  nerves  so 
shaken  he  could  expect  to  be.' 

He  still  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  sketching  in 
crayons,  though  obliged  to  renoimce  oil  xolours,  and  bad  far* 
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ther  interested  himself  id  the  purchase  of  a  pretty  large  estate 
in  that  country.  In  spring,  ISOl,  he  lost  his  worthy  friend 
and  anianuensis,  Mr.  Cocking,  who  died  under  his  roof.  Hit 
faculties  were  now  so  much  impaired,  that  when  his  brother. 
Colonel  Romney,  returned  from  the  East  Indies^  he  did  not 
recollect  him. 

*  On  being  asked  if  he  did  not  know  him,  he  looked  eagerly  in 
his  face,  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears  that  spoke  bis  tender  re- 
membrance, and  then  immediately  lost  all  recollection  of  his 
person  and  character.'    p.  299- 

His  death  followed  soon  after  this  event,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
November,  1802,  at  Kendal. 

His  person  was  rather  tall,  his  features  were  broad  and 
strong,  his  hair  was  dark,  his  eyes  indicated  much  vigour/ 
and  still  more  acuteness  of  mind.  » 

His  heart  was  tender  and  charitably  disposed.  He  was  a 
great  encourager  of  youthful  talents.  His  piety  was  sincere^ 
but  rather  contemplative  than  active.  When  the  peculiar 
shyness  of  his  disposition  did  not  interpose,  he  was  uncom- 
monly entertaining  as  a  companion,  from  the  force  aud  origi- 
nality of  his  ideas  :  but  his  general  habits  were  of  a  retired 
nature. 

With  regard  to  his  professional  character,  an  admirable 
sketch  of  it  is  given  by  the  hand  of  Flaxman,  than  whom  no 
one  could  have  been  chosen  more  adequate  to  the  task,  from 
their  mutual  friendship  and  kindred  arts : 

"  HicSaxo^liquldisillecolonbus 

Solers  nunc  hominem  ponere  bunc  deum!" 

'  When  he  first  began  to  paint/  says  the  eloquent  author  of 
this  sketch,  '  he  had  seen  no  gallery  of  pictures,  nor  the  fine 
productions  of  ancient  sculpture ;  but  ipen,  women,  aad  cbiU 
dren  were  his  statues,  and  all  objects  under  the  cope  of  heaven 
formed  his  school  of  painting.  The  rainbow,  the  purple  distance, 
or  the  silver  lake,  taught  him  colouring ;  the  various  actions  and 
passions  of  the  human  figure,  with  the  forms  of  clouds,  woods, 
mountains;  or  valleys,  afforded  him  studies  of  composition.  In** 
deed  his  genius  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  scenes  he  was 
bom  in;  like  them,  it  partook  of  the  grand  and  beautiful ;  ami 
like  them  also,  the  bright  sunshine  and  enchanting  pr<^spect  of 
his  fancy,  were  occasionally  overspread  with  mist  and  gloom/ 
'  ARer  contemplating  the  purity  and  perfection  of  ancient 
sculpture,  the  sublimity  of  Michael  Angelo's  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
the  simplicity  of  Cimabue's  and  Giotto's  schools,  he  used  these 
qualities  in  viewing  and  imitating  nature.  Few  painters  have 
left  so  many  examples  in  their  works  of  the  tender  and  delicate 
ttfiectionji,  and  several  of  his  pictures.  breath«  a  kindred  spirit 
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with  tbote  6f  tion^ia  Hii  dilif^enice  was  as  unc«tnag  as  hia 
fratificatioa  in  hit  art.  Hts  tompoMiiops,  like  those  of  the 
ancient  pictureit  and  ba«so  relievos,  told  their  story  by  a  siiwle 
^oup  uf  figures,  in  the  front,  while  the  back  ground  is  made  Uie 
simplest  possible.  In  his  compositions  the  beholder  was  forcibly 
struck  by  the  sentiment  at  the  first  glance.  His  heads  were 
various,  the  ntale  were  decided  and  grand;  the  flnnale  lively: 
his  figures  resembled  ihe  antique ;  the  limbs  were  elegant  asd 
finely  formed ;  bis  drapery  was  well  understood,  either  forming 
the  figure  into  a  mass  with  ofie  or  two  deep  folds  only,  or  by  ita 
Bdheaionand  trani^parency  discovering  the  form  of  the  figure,  the 
lines  of  which  were  finely  varied  with  the  union  or  expansion  of 
spiral  or  cascade  foMa,  composmg  wkh  dt  contrasting  the  outline 
and  chiaro  oscuro.  He  nrodelled  like  a  sculptor,  carved  omameota 
in  wood  with  ^ reat  delicacy,  and  could  make  an  architectural 
-design  in  a  fine  taste^  as  well  af  construct  every  part  of  the  build* 

To  this  eulogy  from  the  pen  of  Flaxman,  Mr*  Ha^fley 
«dds  another  from  the  person,  who,  of  all  his  companionsy 
may  be  said  to  have  contemplated  his  works  and  bis  character 
through  the  greatest  length  of  time,  with  increasing  esteem  and 
admiration — we  presume  Mr.  Carwardine  b  meant. 

,  '  After  his  return  from  his  studies  abroad,  he  was  not  leaa 
qualified  to  excel  in  the  highest  walk  of  art,  history,  than  for  the 
profession  of  portraiture.  For  luxuriance  of  invention,  he  may 
be  classed  with  Rubens  himself.  The  beauty  cf  his  draperies 
surpasses  every  thing  of  the  4cind;  they  were  all  painted  from 
models,  and  afler  he  had  finished  adjusting  them  upon  the  lay- 
man, he  always  said  he  looked  upon  them  as  half  done,  so  ready 
and  certain  was  his  execution,  that  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  he 
stands  unrivalle4  in  this  department  of  the  art.'    p.  315. 

Mr.  Hayley  adds  his  own  opinion  to  these  testimofues  in 
favour  of  his  friend. 

'  In  my  apprehension  his  chief  excellence  consisted  in  strong 
and  delicate  delineations  <»f  character,  however  dignified  or  re- 
ined. He  seemed  to  me  most  perfect  in  the  powers  of  express 
«ion.'  p,  »!<>.  *  I  recollect  that,  in  reading  a  letter  of  Salvator 
jRosa,  from  his  favourite  book,  the  Collection  of  Letters  written 
hy  eminent  painters,  I  said  to  him,  "  Here,  Romney,  here  Sal- 
vator has  drawn  your  portrait,  as  well  as  his  own,  in  a  single 
«bort  sentence — *•  TiUto  spirito,  tutto  fusco,  tutto  bile'*— all 
spirit,  all  fire,  alt  bile.' 

An  attempt  to  thix)w  any  finishing  strokes  of  our  own  intv 
a  delineation  of  Romney  a  ^b'^it^es  so  fully  and  correctly 
draw  n,  and  ao  vividly  coloared,  if  it  did  not  argiie  self-coitifi* 
deuce  and  presumption^  would  at  least  be  deemed  super* 
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flaous.  We  shalli  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  stating, 
that  this  Work  is  adorned  with  prints  from  several  of  his  cele- 
brated paintings>  which,  independently  of  the  praise  due  ta 
thena  as  engravings,  are  well  chosen  specimens  to  exhibit  the 
gradations  of  his  improvement,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
bis  style.  The  first  of  these  is  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Slop 
into  the  parlour  of  Mr.  Shandy;  which,  perhaps,  is  too  just 
and  natural  to  be  sufficiently  humorous.  T)ie  next  is  a  sketch 
of  the  horseman  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  rescuing  the 
BuffeFers  in  a  shipwreck.  In  this  the  sentiment,  as  observed 
by  Mr.  Flaxman,  is  caught  at  a  glance,  the  light  is  happily 
spread,  upon  the  gloom,  and  the  confused  horrors  of  the  scene 
represented  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity..  The  charac- 
ters taken  from  the  model  of  Lady  Hamilton  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned ;  if  we  may  venture  to  criticise  works  of  such 
tttablished  reputation,  we  shall  say  that  Sensibility  is  too 
pretty,  and  Cassandra  too  like  a  Bacchante  of  the  lowest 
order.  The  head  of  our.Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded 
by  infernal  ghosts  and  hellish  furies,  though  it  expresses  ab- 
stinence and  grave  attention,  is  not  quite  equal  to  Milton's 
description  ;  the  nose  wants  the  dignity  of  the  eye  and  mouth. 
The  infant  Sbakspeare  is  above  our  praise — the  drapery  is  a 
bappy  illustration  of  the  remarks  upon  that  subject  above 
quoted.  If  the  colouring  be  equal  to  the  design  of  the  piece 
entitled  Newton  with  the  Prism,  we  conceive  that  this  one 
specimen  concentrates  the  excellencies  of  Romncy*s  manner, 
namely,  character,  expression,  strength,  delicacy,  grace,  sim- 
plicity, and  the  dexterous  management  of  light  and  shadow. 
As  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
•originals,  these  hasty  remarks  m(ist  be  considered  as  entirely 
suggested  by  the  engravings. 

We  do  not  feel  inclined  to  leugthen  this  article  by  any  ela- 
borate disquisition  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hayley's  style  as  a 
biographer.  His  want  of  compression,  and  his  tedious  habit 
of  introducing  vapid  phrases,  are  faults  so  well  known,  that 
they  need  not  our  emblazoning.  On  the  other  hand,  his  good 
qualities,  his  truth,  the  general  correctness  of  his  judgment, 
his  experience  of  the  world,  mid  just  feeling,  his  candour  and 
Ifberalfty,  have  not  been  duly  appretiated  by  our  contempo- 
raries. The  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
literature  are  of  such  great  value,  and  so  much  of  the  respect 
with  which  mankind  is  disposed  to  view  a  veteran  in  arms,  is 
unquestionably  due  to  him  ;  that,  had  we  the  power,  we  would 
pass  an  absolute  act  of  grace  for  all  his  faults,  with  no  excep- 
tion of  the  most  obnoxious,  not  even  the  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  Ae  expletive  epithets,  'juvenile,  affectionate,  in- 
teresting,' and  some  others  of  theliko  inanity  of  character.  __, 
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Art.  VI. — The  Traveh  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke^  front 
St.  Louis,  by  Way  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  Rivers^  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  performed  in  the  Years  1804,  1805, 
and  1806,  by  Order  of  the  Government  of  the  tfnited 
States;  containing  Delineations  of  the  Manners,  Customs, 
Religion^  S^c.  of  the  Indian!^,  compiled  from  various  au- 
thentic  Sources,  and  original  Documents ;  and  a  Summary 
of  the  statistical  View  of  the  Indian  Naiion%,from  the 
official  Communication  of  Meriwether  Lewis.  Illustrated 
with  a  Map  of  tlie  Country  inhabited  by  the  western 
Tribes  of  Lidians*  LoodoD,  Longman,  1809*  Bro^ 
pp.  307. 

ON  tixe  IBtli  of  January,  1803,  Captain  Meriwether  Lewifi 
mras  appointed  to  trace  the  river  Missouri,  frotp  its  mouth  to 
its  source,  and  thence  crossing  the  high  landS;,  to  seek  tlie  best 
communication  by  \vater  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  was 
assisted  by  Lieutenaii  Clarke,  and  a  party  consisting  of  forty- 
three  persons.  These  persons  were  divided  into  two  compa- 
nies, the  one  of  which  travelled  by  land,  and  the  other  was 
conveyed  by  water,  in  three  small  vessels,  adapted  for  the 
ascent  of  the  Missouri^.  Both  companies  met  together  at 
night,  and  encamped  by  the  river. 

The  Missouri  joins  tlie  Mississippi,  five  leagues  above  the 
town  of  St.  Louis,  about  the  40th  degree  of  north  lat.  Cap- 
tain Meriwether  Lewis  ascended  it  about  600  leagues,  with- 
out perceiving  any  diminution  of  tlie  velocity  or  the  width  of 
the  stream.  Settlements  of  American  families  extend  to  twenty- 
five  leagues  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Beyond 
this  point  its  banks  are  peopled  by  the  Indianlribes.  Among 
these  are  found  the  names  of  the  Great  and  Little  Osages,  the 
Camps,  the, Ottos,  the  Pants,  the  Loupes,  or  Panis  Mahas^ 
the  Mahas,  the  Poukas,  the  Ricaras,  the  Mandanes,  and  the 
Sioux,  llie  banks  of  the  Missouri  are  alternately  woods  and 
prairies;  the  latter  become  every  year  more  numerous,  by  the 
ravage  of  the  fires  which  the  Indians  or  the  white  hunters 
kindle  in  the  autumn. 

The  flat  country  is  covered  with  huge  and  stately  trees ; 
canoes  are  said  to  be  made  out  of  one  piece  of  the  sycamore, 
*  which  carry  nearly  18,000  cwt.'  But  we  suppose  that  here 
is  some  error  of  the  press.  Ilie  soil  is  adapted  to  eveiy 
species  of  grain.  Hemp  seems  to  be  an  indigenous  plant. 
Salt  water  springs  are  numerous,  and  salt  mines  have  been 
found. 

The  Snake  Indians  inhabit  the  country  at  the  head  of  the 
Missouri.    They  are  represented  as  existing  in  a  deplorable 
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state  of  savage  wretchedness;  ancl  to  have  '  little  besides  tli9 
features  of  humao  beings/    They  subsist 

'  on  berries  and  fish  ;  the  former  they  manufacture  into  a  kind 
of  breads  which  is  very  palatable,  bot  possesses  little  liutritious 
quality.  Horses  form  the  only  afticle  of  value  Which  they 
possess, — in  tliese  the  country  abounds ;  and  in  vefy  *  Severe 
winters  they  are  compelled  to  subsist  on  them,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  substitute  for  food.  They  are  a  very  haritiless  ino^nsive 
people ;  when  we  first  made  Our  appearance  atnong  them  they 
were  filled  with  terror,  many  of  them  fled,  while  the  others  who 
remained  were  in  tears,  but  were  soon  pacified  by  tokens  of 
friendship,  and  by  presents  of  beads,  &c.  which  sood  convinced 
them  of  our  friendly  disposition. 

'  The  Snake  Indians  are  in  their  stature  crooked,  which  is  a 
pecutiarityy  as  it  does  not  characterise  dny  other  tribe  of  Indians, 
that  came  within  the  compass  of  our  observation.  To  add  to  this 
deformity,  they  have  high  cheek  bones,  large  light  coloured 
eyes,  and  are  very  meager,  which  gives  them  a  frightful  aspect. 

'  For  an  axe  we  could  purchase  of  them  a  good  horse.  We 
purchased  twentv-seven  from  them,  that  did  not  cost  more  than 
one  hundred  dollar* ;  which  will  be  a  favourable  circumstance 
for  transporting  fur  over  to  the  Columbia  river.^ 

The  head  of  the  river  G>lumbia  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of 
Indians  called  the  Pallotepallors^  or  Flatheads.  The  latter 
appellation  is  given  to  them  from  their  predominant  fashion 
of  rendering  the  skull  as  flat  as  possible.  For  this  purpose 
they  compress  the  heads  of  their  children  by  boards,  laid  to* 
gellier  aud  adapted  tp  the  accomplLshment  of  this  important 
purpose.  Their  criterion  of  beauty  is  constituted  by  this 
factitious  deformity  of  the  skulK  These  savages,  like  the  Snake 
Indians,  are  said  to  abound  in  horses,  which  are  supported 
during  the  winter  on  a  shrub  which  bears  a  nutritious  leaf. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Captain  Clarke 
to  his  brother,  dated  St.  Louis,  25d  Sept.  1806,  after  hb  re^ 
turn.    In  returning  across  the  rocky  mountains; 

'  we  divided  ourselves  into  several  parties,  digressing  from  the 
route  by  which  we  went  out,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  ex- 
plore the  country,  and  discover  the  most  practicable  route  which 
does  exist  across  the  continent,  by  the  way  of  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  rivers :  in  this  we  were  completely  successful,  and 
have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that,  such  as  nature 
has  permitted,  we  have  discovered  the  best  route  which  doea 
exist  across  the  continent  of  North  America  in  that  direction* 
Such  is  that  by  way  of  the  Missouri  to  the  foot  of  the  Rapids^ 
below  the  great  falls  of  that  river,  a  distance  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  thence  by  land,  passing  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  a  navigable  part  of  the  KooskooskcAoIc 
Crit.  Rbt.  Volt  18^  December,  1809.  D  i>         ^ 
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*hree  hundred  and  forty;  and  with  the  Kooskooske,  seventy 
three  miles.  Lewis's  river  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles,  and 
the  Columhia  four  hundred  and  thirteen  miles,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  making  the  total  distance,  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi^  to  the  discharge  of  the  Columbia  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  three  thousand  five  hundi^edl  and  fifty -five 
miles.  The  navigation  of  the  Missouri  may  be  deemed  grood  ; 
ks  difBcuUies  arise  from  its  falling  banks,  timber  imbedded  in 
the  mud  of  its  channAl,  its  sand  bars,  and  the  steady  rapidity  of 
its  current,  all  which  may  be  overcome  with  a  crreat  degree  of 
certainty,  by  vaing  the  necessary  precautions.  The  passage  by 
land  of  tkree  hundred  and  forty  miles,  from  the  falls  of  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  Kooskooske,  is  the  most  formidable  part  of  the  track 
proposed  across  the  continent.  Of  this  distance,  two  hundred 
miles  is  along  a  good  road,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  over 
tremendous  mountains,  which  for  sixty  miles  are  covered  with 
eternal  snows.  A  passage  over  these  mountains  is,  however, 
practicable  from  the  latter  part  of  June  to  the  last  of  September; 
and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  horses  are  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  west  of  them,  reduces 
the  expences  of  transportation  over  this  pqrtage  to  a  mere  trifle. 
The  navigation  of  the  Kooskooske,  Lewis's  river,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia, is  safe  and  good,  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
Augu.st,  by  making  three  portages  on  the  latter  river;  the  first 
of  which,  in  descending,  is  twelve  hundred  paces  at  the  falls  of 
Columbia,  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  miles  up  that  river ;  the 
second  of  two  miles  at  the  long  narrows,  six  miles  below  the  falls, 
and  a  third,  also  of  two  miles,  at  the  great  Rapids,  sixty-five 
miles  still  lower  down.  The  tide  flows  up  the  Columbia  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  miles,  and  within  seven  miles  of  the 
great  Rapfds.  Large  sloops  may  with  safety  ascend  as  high  as 
the  tide  water ;  and  vessels  of  300  tons  burthen  reach  the  en- 
trance of  the  Multnomah  river,  a  large  southern  branch  of  the 
Columbia,  which  tuites  its  rise  on  the  confines  of  New  Mexico, 
with  the  Callerado  and  Apostle's  rivers,  discharging  itself  into 
the  Columbia,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  consider  this  track  across  the 
continent  of  immense  advantage  to  the  fur  trade,  as  all  the  furs 
collected  in  nine-tenths  of  the  most  valuable  fur  country  in 
America,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and 
shipped  from  thence  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  first  of  August  in 
each  year;  and  will  of  course  reach  Canton  earlier  than  the  furs 
which  are  annually  exported  from  Montreal  arrive  iu  Great 
Britain/ 

Theee  American  travellers  represent  the  treatmejit,  which 
tiiey  received  from  the  Indian  tribes  through  which  they 
passed^  as  kind  aud  hospitable;  with  the  exnption  of  the 
Sioux,  who  seem  to  have  conceived  a  project  for  tiuirdering 
Iheir  visitants,  from  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  deter* 
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red  cmly  by  the  threat  of  Captain  Lewis  and  his  associates  to 
spread  among  them  the  infection  of  the  small-pox^  of  which 
plague  they  felt  a  most  vivid  dread  from  melancholy  expe- 
rience of  its  ravages^  The  otiier  tribes  of  Indians  invited  our 
travellers  with  nnsuspecting  confidence  to 

'  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace,  and  to  partakt  freely  of  their 
venison.  The  women  and  children  in  particuTv  were  not 
wanting  in  shewing  tokens  of  friendship,  by  endeavouring  to 
make  our  stay  agreeable.  On  our  first  meeting,  they  generally 
held  a  council,  us  they  term  it,  when  their  chief  delivers  a 
*'  talk,''  in  which  they  give  their  sentiments  respecting  their  new 
visitors  ;  which  were  filled  with  professions  of  friendihip,  and 
often  were  yefy  eloquent,  and  abounded  with  sublime  and  &gura« 
tive  language. 

'  When  we  departed,  after  taking  leave,  they  would  often  put 
up  a  prayer ;  of  which  the  following  is  a  sample,  which  was  put 
up  for  us  by  a  Mandan : — "  ITiat  the  great  spirit  would  favour  us 
with  smooth  water,  with  a  clear  sky  by  day,  and  a  bright  starlight 
by  night ;  that  we  might  not  be  presented  with  the  red  hatchet 
of  war ;  but  that  the  great  pipe  <^  peace  might  ever  shine  upon 
us,  as  the  sun  shines  in  an  unclouded  day,  and  that  we  might  be 
overshadowed  by  the  smoke  thereof ;  that  we  might  have  sound 

^  sleep,  and  that  the  bird  of  peace  might  whisper  in  our  ears 
pleasant  dreams ;  that  the  deer  might  be  taken  by  u&  in  plenty  | 
and  that  th-e  great  omit  would  take  us  home  in  safety  to  our  wo* 
men  and  c  hildren.  These  prayeqp  were  generally  made  with 
great  fervency,  often  smiting  with  great  vehemence  their  hands 
upon  tbeir  breast,  their  eyes  £xed  in  adoration  towards  heaven. 
In  this  manner  they  would  continue  their  prayers  until  we  were 

>  out  of  sight/ 

These  gentlemen  were  often  ex(>osed  to  danger  from  ihe 
attacks  of  wild  beasts,  particularly  a  kind  of  l^t-coloured 
bear  with  vvhich  4be  head  of  the  Missouri  abounds.     These 
aniniala  are  said  to  raah  with  great  fury  upon  every  assailant.    ' 
The  following  is  a  description  of  an  encounter  which  one  of , 
the  party  had  with  an  enomous  snake. 

'  Before  /#e  readied  Fort  Mandan,  while  I  was  out  on  an  ex- 
cursion Off  bunting,  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  that  ever  shocked 
ihe  mind  with  horror  was  presented  to  my  sight.  When  passing 
deliberately  in  a  fbrest  that  bordered  on  a  prairie,  I  heard  a 
rusttiof^  ia  the  bushes;  I  leaped  towards  the  object,  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  acq«tring*<42:ame.  But  on  proceeding  a  few 
paees  liu-ther,  my  blood  was  chilled  by  the  appearance  of  a  ser-* 
pent  of  aaeaorunous  size;  on  discovering  m.*,  be  immediately 
erected  his  head  to  a  great  height ;  hi:-  cclour  %va9  of  veHowep 
hue  than  the  spots  of  a  rattle  snake,  and  on  the  top  of  his  ^*c.  ^qT^ 
were  spots  of  a  reddish  colewr :  his  eyes  emitted  trc,  his  longu*  ^8^^ 
«  Dd2 
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dartedj  as  tbpogh  he  menaced  my  destruction.  He  wai  evidenfljr 
in  the  attitude  of  springing  at  me,  when  I  Welkd  my  rifle  at 
him  ;  but  probably  owing  to  my  consternation,  I  only  wonnded 
him  ;  but  the  explosion  of  the  gun  and  the  wound  turned  to  flisht 
the  awful  enemy.  Perhaps  you  may  think,  that  my  fright  hu 
magnified  the  description.  I  can  candidly  aver,  that  he  was  in 
bulk  half  as  large  as  a  middle  sized  man.' 

Captain  Lewis  remarks,  that  he  never  observed  any  decayed 
teeth  among  the  Indians,  and  that  their  breath  is  as  sweet 
as  the  air  they  bhale.  They  do  not  attach  any  idea  of  orna- 
ment or  dignity  to  a  beard ;  and  as  soon  as  any  hairs  appear 
on  the  face,  they  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots,  with  nippera, 
which  they  form  out  of  bent  pieces  of  hard  wood.  In  deep 
snows  the  Indians 

'  wear  skins  that  entirely  cover  their  legs  and  feet,  and  almost 
answer  for  breeches,  being  held  up  by  strings  tied  to  the  lower 
part  of  their  waist.  Their  bodies,  in  the  winter  season,  are 
covered  with  different  kinds  of  skins,  that  are  tanned  with  the  fur 
•n,  which  they  wear  next  to  the  skin.  Those  of  the  men,  who 
wish  to  appear  more  gay  than  others,  pluck  out  the  greatest  part 
of  their  hair,  leaving  only  small  locks  as  fancy  dictates,  on  which 
are  hung  different  kinds  of  quills,  and  feathers  of  elegant  plumage 
superbly  painted.  The  Sioux  and  Osages,  who  traffick  with  the 
Americans,  wear  some  of  our  apparel,  such  as  shirts  and  blankets ; 
the  former  they  cannot  bear  tied  at  the  wristbands  and  collars, 
and  the  latter  they  throw  loosely  over  their  shoulders.  Tlieir 
chiefs  dress  very  gay :  about  their  heads  they  wear  all  kinds  c^ 
ornaments  that  can  well  be  bestowed  upon  them,  whicb  are 
curiously  wrought,  and  in  the  winter  long  robes  of  the  richest  fur, 
that  trail  on  the  ground. 

'  In  the  summer  there  is  no  great  peculiarity,  only  that  what 
the  higher  rank  wear  is  excessively  ornamented. 

*  The  Indians  paint  their  heads  and  faces  yellow,  green,  red, 
and  black ;  whicb  they  esteem  very  ornamental.  They  also 
paint  themselves  when  they  go  to  war;  but  the  method  they 
make  use  of  on  this  occasion  differs  from  that  which  they  em- 
ploy merely  for  decoration. 

'  The  Chipaway  young  men,  who  are  emuloua  of  excelling  their 
companions  in  finery,  slit  the  outward  rim  of  both  ears  ;  at  the 
same  time  they  take  care  not  to  separate  them  entirely,  but 
leave  the  flesh  thus  cut,  still  untouched*  at  both  extremities, 
around  this  spongy  substance,  from  the  upper  to  the  kmer  part, 
they  twist  brass  wire  till  the  weight  draws  the  amputated  rin  in 
a  bow  of  five  or  six  inches  diameter,  and  drags  it  down  almost  t9 
the  shoulder.    This  decoration  is  esteemed  gay  and  becoming. 

'  It  is  also  a  custom  among  them  to  bore  tb^ir  noses,  and  wear 
in  them  pendants  of  difierent  sorts.  SheHs  are  often  woro» 
which»  when  painted^arc  ccckoaed  very  onumentaL' 
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The  Indians  who  live  near  the  sno^^-y  mountains,  subsist 
in  a  great  measure  on  berries,  which  abound  in  the  fields. 

'  The  Taukies,  and  other  eastern  tribes,  vhere  Indian  com 
^ows,  take  green  cor(i  and  beans,  bofl  them  together  with  bear's 
flesh,  the  fat  of  which  gives  a  flavour,  and  renders  it  beyond  com- 
I^ai^son  delicious:  they  call  this  dish  succatosh. 

'  In  general  they  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of  milk,  although 
great  quantities  might  be  collected  from  the  buffalo  and  elk. 
They  only  consider  it  proper  for  the  nourishment  of  the  youne 
of  these  animals,  in  their  tender  state.  It  cannot  be  perceivei^ 
that  any  inconvenience  arises  from  the  disuse  of  articles  so  much 
esteemed  by  civilized  nations,  which  they  employ  to  give  a 
relish  and  flavour  to  their  food.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  great 
healthiness  of  the  Indians,  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  som  of 
Epicurus,  prove  that  the  diet  of  the  former  is  the  most  salutary. 

'  They  preserve  their  meat  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  in  the 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  by  putting  it  between  cakes  of  ice, 
which  keep  it  sweet,  and  free  from  any  putrefactive  quality. 

'  Their  food  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  flesh  of  the 
bear,  buffalo,  and  deer.  They  who  reside  near  the  head  of  the 
Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers,  chiefly  make  use  of  the  bufiklo 
^nd  elk,  which  are  often  seen  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  a 
drove.  Where  there  are  plenty  of  the  two  last  mentioned  ani- 
mals there  are  but  few  of  the  former,  and  where  there  are  many 
of  the  former,  but  few  of  the  latter. 

*  The  mode  of  roasting  their  meat,  is  by  burning  it  under 
ground,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  placing  stones  next  to  the  meat : 
the  mode  of  building  to  heat  it  somewhat  resembles  the  fire-place 
made  under  a  limekiln.  In  this  manner  they  roast  the  largest  (^ 
their  animals. 

'  The  mode  of  cooking  smaller  pieces  is  to  roast  them  in 
stones,  that  are  hewn  out  for  the  purpose.' 

These  gentleinen  represent  the  Indians  among  whom  they 
travelled  as  in  the  highest  degree  hospitable  and  kind. 
Their  generosity,  indeed,  is  depicted  as  such,  that  they  will 
not  refuse  to  share  their  last  morsel  with  the  indigent  of  their 
own  tribe,  or  even  of  other  tribes.  They  elicit  fire  by  the 
friction  of  pieces  of  wood  of  a  particular  kind,- with  which 
they  procure  it  with  ease.  They  are  said  to  be  very  circum- 
spect and  deliberate  in  their  conduct,  and  not  to  kindle  into 
ai^er  on  trivial  occasions.  The  rancour  which  they  cherish 
towards  their  enemies,  has,  from  long  habit,  acquired  the 
force  of  instinct  among  all  the  tribes. 

The  author  mentions  instances  of  their  apparent  want  of 
those  sensibilities,  the  possession  of  which  is  with  us  reckoned 
the  highest  ornament  of  the  human  character. 

'V%n  Indian  has  been  absent  jBwm  his  family  for  several  months 
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either  on  a  war  or  hunting  party,and  his  wife  and  cbildrenmeei 
him  at  some  distance  from  his  habitation,  instead  uf  the  a£Fec- 
tionate  sensations  that  naturally  arib  *  in  the  breast  of  more  refined 
beings,  and  give  rise  to  mutual  c«*n&:ratulations,  he  continues  his 
coursf  witoout  looking  to  the  riglit  or  left ;  jwifhout  paying  tfeo 
least  attention  to  those  around  him,  till  he  arrives  at  his  hoase  r 
he  there  sits  down,  and  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  he  had  not 
bi'eii  absent  a  d^y,  smokes  his  pipe;  those  of  bis  friends  wbo 
followed  him^  do  the  so^rie  ;  :perhaps  it  is  several  iiours  before 
hereiates!  to  them  the  incidents  that  have  befallen  him  liuring  his- 
absence,  thouoh  perhaps  he  has  left  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  son- 
dead  oti  the  field,  (whose  loss  he  ought  to  have  lamented)  or  ha» 
been  successful  in  the  undertaking  that  called  him  from  his 
home/ 

The  self-denial  which  they  practise,  and  the  command 
M'bich  they  acquire  over  the  most  imperious  appetites  are 
truly  admirable. 

*  If  an  Indian  has  been  engaged  for  several  days  in  the  chase, 
or  any  other  laborious  expedition,  and  by  accident  continued 
long  without  food,  when  he  ai  rives  at  the  hut  of  a  friend,  where 
he  knows  that  his  wants  will  bt  immediately  supplied,  he  takes 
care  not  to  shew  the  least  symptoms  of  impatM  nee,  or  betray  the 
extreme  hunger  that  he  U  tortured  with  ;  but,  on  being  invited, 
in,  sits  contentedly  down,  and  smokes  his  |<ipe  with  as  much  «! 

composure  as  if  his  appetite  was  cloyed,  and  he  wa?  perTtctly  at 
ease  ;  he  does  the  same  if  among  strangers.  Tins  cui>tom  is 
strictly  ddhertd  to  by  every  tribe,  as  they  tsteeuj  it  a  proof  of 
fbrlit\!(io,  and  think  the  reverse  would  eiititle  them  to  the  appella* 
tion  of  old  women.' 

Their  sagacity  is  siich,  that  they  will  cross  a  forest  or  a  \ 

plain  of  two  hundred  miles  in  extent,  without  any  consider*  ' 
able  deviations  from  the  direct  line,  to  the  particular  point 
M'hich  they  wish  to  reach.  Their  sense  of  smell  or  of  sight 
is  so  acute,  that  tliey  will  pursue,  with  the  utmost  certainty, 
the  traces  of  man  or  beast  either  on  leaves  or  grass.  Their 
memories  are  so  retentive,  as  to  seive  for  an  accurate  register 
of  all  the  events  of  their  time.  They  pay  a  greater  rtspect 
to  age,'  than  ever  seems  shewn  by  more  civilized  people. 
Like  all  savages,  thoy  seem  to  pass  their  lives  in  the  extremes 
of  activity  or  indolence.  When  any  of  them  are  bereaved 
of  their  children  by  death  or  casualties,  those,  who  have  the 
greatest  number  of  prisoners,  supply  the  deficiency.  Tliese 
persons  who  are  thus  adopted,  arc  treated  with  every  instance 
of  parental  regard. 

The  contempt,  which  the  Indians  manifest  for  money,  is 
almost  incredible  to  Europeans,  particularly  those  among 
whomithe  '  auri  sacra  fkinuu  n^ost  pteemk* 
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*  The  Indians  can  fbmi  to  themselves  no  idea  of  the  value  of 
money ;  tbey  consider  it^  xvhen  they  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  by  other  nations,  as  the  source  of 
innumerable  evils.  To  it  they  attribute  all  the  mischiefs  that 
are  prevalent  among:  Europeans,  such  as  treachery,  plundering, 
devastation,  and  murder. 

'  They  esteem  it  irrational,  that  one  man  should  be  possessed 
of  a  greater  quantity  than  another,  and  arie  amazed  that  any 
honour  should  be  annexed  to  the  possession  of  it. 

'  But  that  the  want  of  this  useless  metal  should  be  the  cause 
of  depriving  persons  of  their  liberty,  and  that  on  the  account  of 
this  particular  cRstribution  of  it,  great  numbers  should  be  shut  up 
within  the  dreary  walls  of  a  prison,  cut  off  from  society  of  which 
they  constitute  a  part,  exceeds  their  belief;  nor  do  they  fail,  on 
hearing  this  part  of  the  United  States'  system  ot  governnwnt  re- 
lated, to  charge  the  institutors  of  it  with  a  total  want  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  brand  them  with  the  names  of  savages  and 
brutes.' 

The  Indians  have  little  recourse  to  physic  or  physicians ; 
and  even  the  use  of  midwives  is  unknovm. 

'  Soon  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  it  is  placed  on  a  board,  which 
is  covered  with  a  skin  stuffed  with  soft  moss:  the  child  is  laid 
on  its  back,  and  tied  to  it.  To  these  machines  are  fastened 
strings  by  which  they  hang  them  to  branches  of  trees;  or,  if 
they  do  not  find  trees  handy,  they  place  them  against  a  stump  or 
stone  while  they  dress  the  deer  or  Bsh,  or  do  any  domestic  busi- 
ness. In  this  position  they  are  kept  until  they  are  several  months 
Old.  When  taken  out  they  are  suffered  to  go  naked,  and  are 
daily  bathed  in  cold  water,  which  renders  them  vigorous  and 
active. 

'  An  Indian  child  is  generally  kept  at  the  breast  until  it  is 
two  years  old,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  year  longer.' 

The  modes  of  life  which  the  Indians  pursue,  prevent  them 
from  the  persecution  of  that  hoirid  train  of  nervous  diseases 
which  embitter  the  days  of  more  sickly  Europeans.  The 
author  sa>s,  that  on  a  very  vigilant  search,  he  could  not  learn 
that  a  single  case  of  melancholy  or  madness  had  ever  occurred 
among  them.  They  are  said  to  cure  fever  by  the  alternate 
use  of  the  vapour  aiid  the  cold  bath.  Their  mode  of  prepar- 
ing the  former  is  ingenious,  and  might  suggest  some  useful 
hint  for  the  domestic  application  of  tliis  useful  remedy 
amongst  ourselves.  Some  stones,  heated  red-hot  are  placed 
IK  a  cavity  in  the  earthy  from  which  runs  an  aperture,  over 
which  the  patient  is  phiced.  Hot  water  is  poured  on  tlie 
stoneis,  fron*  which  a  stream  of  vapour  ascends,  which  soon 
causes  the  person  above  to  break  out  into  a  profuse  perspira*. 
tion.    These  savages^  if  so  they  may  be  termed^  arc  then  said  to 
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unge  into  a  river^  and  thence  to  retire  '  into  a  warm  bed.' 
This  sudden  change  of  temperature  and  sensation  would  prop 
bably  be  fatal  to  tbe  majority  of  Europeans,  though  it  seemg 
to  be  practised  not  only  by  the  Indians,  but  by  the  Russians 
without  any  inconvenience. 

The  Indians  in  the  interior  parts,  to  whom  the  observationa 
pf  the  author  are  chiefly  applicable,  number  their  years  by 
winters,  or  as  they  more  specifically  express  it,  by  snows. 
Some  pf  the  tribes  reckon  their  years  by  moons,  and  make 
them  *  consist  of  twelve  synodical  or  lunar  months,  taking 
care,  when  thirty  moons  have  waned,  to  add  a  supernumerary 
oi^e,  which  they  term  the  lost  moon ;  and  then  begin  to 
count  as  before.'  They  call  their  months  by  very  expressive 
names,  significant  of  some  particular  circumstance,  which  is 
then  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  or  attention.  For  instance, 
they  call  August  the  sturgeon  moon,  becausethey  then  catch 
great  numbers  of  that  fish.  They  term  October  the  travelling 
inoon,  because  in  that  month  they  travel  towsirds  the  place 
where  they  intend  to  hunt  during  the  winter.  They  name 
November  the  beaver  moon,  because  the  beavers  then  begiq 
to  retire  to  their  houses,  after  having  laid  in  their  winter 
store. 

They  reckon  the  distance  of  places  by  a  day's  journey,  which 
appears  to  amount  to  about  twenty  English  miles.  These  days^ 
journeys  they  divide  into  halves  and  quarters,  and  are  said  to 
note  them  with  great  e^j^actness  with  hieroglyphic  signs,  in 
charts  which  they  draw  qn  the  bark  of  the  birch. 

Every  nation  of  Indians  is  divided  into  bands  or  tribes,  each 
pf  which  forms  a  commuriity,  which  is  distinguished  by  some 
peculiar  badge  or  symbol,  as  that  of  the  eagle,  the  fumtber, 
the  buffalo,  &c«  The  different  nations  are  characterised  by 
similar  distmctions.  Every  band  ha.s  a  chief,  who  is  chosen 
to  direct  their  military  operations ;  and  another,  whose  pre^i 
eminence  seems  to  be  hereditary,  and  who  has  the  more  espe- 
cial  care  of  their  civil  interests.  Every  Indian  is  so  tenacious 
of  his  liberty,  that  he  spurns  every  appearance  of  arbitrary 
restraint.  Their  chiefs  rather  suggest  what  it  is  fit  to  do, 
than  command  it  to  be  done.  Thus  the  emulation  of  indivi* 
jduals  is  inflamed ;  ^nd  the  chiefs  establish  an  almost  absolute 
sway  rather  on  the  respect  which  is  paid  tp  their  authoritjj^ 
than  on  any  servile  submission  tp  their  power. 

f  Each  family  has  a  right  to  appoint  one  of  its  chiefs  to  be  an 
assistant  to  the  principal  chief,  who  watches  over  the  interest 
of  his  family,  ana  without  whose  con^nt  nothing  of  a  public 
nature  can  be  carried  into  execution,  Tb^se  are  generally 
chosen  for  their  ability  in  speaking  ;  and  such  only  ^I'c  permitted 
tp  make  orations  in  their  councils  apd  general  assemblies. 
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'  *  In  this  body,  with  the  hereditary  chief  at  its  hesdl,  the  ni* 
preme  authority  appears  to  be  lodged ;  as  by  its  detcrniimtkNi 
every  transaction  relative  to  their  hunting,  to  their  making  war  «r 
peace,  and  to  al)  their  public  concerns  is  regulated/ 

The  author  seys^  that  dog*s  flesh  constitutes  the  only  dish  aft 
all  their  grand  public  feasts.  As  hunting  is  their  principal 
occupationj  as  they  are  trained  to  it  from  their  youth^  and  as  k 
is  both  a  way  to  distinction  and  a  mean  of  subsistence,  it  it 
no  wonder  that  thej^  are  famed  for  their  dexterity  in  the 
chase.  They  can  discern  the  footsteps  of  the  animals  tbey 
are  pursuing  when  they  are  imperceptible  to  every  other  eye, 
and  they  can  '  follow  them  with  certainty  through  the  pathleaa 
forest/  Their  hunting  expeditions  are  said  to  be  preceded 
bj  a  preparatofy.fast,  which  they  do  not  observe  by  eating  i9 
excess,  (as  is  the  case  in  some  other  places)  but  by  a  total 
abstinence  from  food  of  every  kind.  But  their  cheerfuIneM 
is  not  diminished  by  the  rigour  of  their  mortification.  Hey 
assign  one  curious  reason  for  this  fasting ; — that  they  cao  thea 
in6re  freely  dream.  ^Nothing  can  exceed  their  indefatigabia 
activity  when  they  are  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  They  pro* 
ceed  in  the  most  direct  line  to  their  object^  without  being  stop- 
ped by  thickets;  torrents,  pools,  or  rivers.  The  author 
gives  a  copious  and  particular  account  of  the  military  system 
of  the  Indians,  of  their  mode  of  declaring  war,  of  their  method 
<>f  conducting  it,  and  of  their  treatment  of  their  prisouera. 
^e  Indians  generally  attack  their  enemy  just  before  day- 
break, when  they  suppose  them  lo  be  merged  in  the  most 
profound  sleep. 

•  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night  they  willlie 
flat  upon  their  faces,  without  stirring;  and  make  their  approachea 
in  the  same  posture,  creeping  upon  their  hands  and  feet  till  tbej 
are  got  within  bow-shot  of  those  they  have  destined  to  destruc- 
lion*  On  a  signal  given  by  the  chief  warrior,  to  which  the 
whole  body  makes  answer  by  the  most  hideous  yells,  tbey  all 
/itart  up,  and  discharging  their  arrows  in  the  same  instant,  with- 
out giving  their  adversaries  time  to  recover  from  the  confusion 
into  whicli  they  are  thrown,  pour  in  upon  them  with  their  war 
clubs  or  tomahawks. 

'  The  Indians  think  there  is  little  glory  to  be  acquired  from 
jBkttacking  their  enemies  openly  in  the  field ;  their  greatest  pride 
is  to  surprise  and  destroy.  They  seldom  engage  with  a  manifest 
appearance  of  disadvantage.  If  they  find  tbQ  enemy  on  their 
guard,  too  strongly  entrenched,  or  superior  in  numbers,  they  le* 
jtire,  provided  there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  And  they 
esteem  it  the  greatest  qualification  of  a  chief  warrior,  to  be  able 
to  manage  an  attack,  so  as  to  destroy  a?  many  of  the  enemy  aa 
jpos^ble,  at  the  ezpeose  of  a  few  nien^ 
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•  When  the  Indians  succeed  in^  tlieir  silent  approaches  and  anp 
i^le  to  force  the  camp- which  they  attack,  a  scene  of  horror  that 
exceeds  description  ensues.  The  savage  fierceness  of  the  eon'> 
querors,  and  the  desperation  of  the  conquered,  who  well  know 
what  they  have  to  expect  should  they  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of 
their  assailants,  occasion  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  on 
Loth  frides.  The  fi^re  of  the  combatants  all  besmeared  wrtli 
black  and  red  paint,  and  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  slain^ 
their  horrid  yells  and  ungovepnahle  fur}*,  are  not  to  be  cooeeired 
by  those  who  have  never  seen  them/ 

They  guard  the  prisoners  whom  they  make  in  war^  with 
Ae  greatest  oircumspection>  while  they  are  retiring  to  their 
own  frontier* 

*  During  the  day,  if  the  journey  is  overland,  they  are  always 
beld  by  some  of  the  victorious  party;  if  by  water,  they  are 
fastened  to  the  canoe.  In  the  night  time  they  are  stretched 
along  the  ground  quite  naked,  with  their  legs,  arms^  and  neck 
fastened  to  hooks  fhced  in  the  grounds  Besides  this,  cords  are 
tied  to  their  arms  or  legs,  which  are  held  by  an  Indian,  who  in* 
stantly  awakes  at  the  least  motion  of  thera* 

'  During  their  march  they  oblige  their  prisoners  to  sing  tbehr 
death  song,  which  generally  consists  of  these  or  similar  sen  ten* 
ces :  *'  I  am  going  to  die,  I  am  about  to  suifer  :  but  I  will  bear 
the  severest  tortures  my  enemies  can  inflict,  with  becoming  for* 
titude.  I  will  die  like  a  brave  man,  and  I  shall  then  go  to  join 
the  chiefs  that  have  suffered  on  the  same  account/'  These  song^ 
are  continued  with  necessary  intervals,  until  they  reach  the 
village  or  camp  to  which  they  are  going/ 

On  the  return  of  the  warriors  to  their  village  or  camp, 

*  the  women  and  children  arm  themselves  with  sticks  and  b!»rf- 
geons,  and  form  themselves  into  two  ranks,  through  which  the 
prisoners  are  obliged  to  pass.  The  treatment  they  undergo  be- 
Ibre  they  reach  the  extremity  of  the  line  is  very  severe.  Some- 
times they  are  so  beaten  over  the  head  and  face,  as  to  have 
scarcely  any  remains  of  life;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  them> 
if  by  this  usage  an  end  was  put  to  their  wretched  beings.  But 
their  tormentors  take  care  that  none  of  the  blows  they  give  prove 
mortal,  as  they  wish  to  reserve  the  miserable  sufierers  for  more 
^vere  inflictions/  • 

*  The  prisoners  destined  to  death  are  soon  led  to  tlie  place  of 
es^ecution,  which  is  generally  in  the  centre  of  the  ctamp  or  vit- 
ftige  ;  where,  being  stript,  and  ev'ery  part  of  their  bodies  black* 
^ncd,  the  skin  of  a  crow  or  raven  is  fixed  on  their  headsi  They 
are  llien  bound  to  a  stake,  wHh  faggots  heaped  around  th^m,  and 
obliged,  for  the  last  tittle,  to  sing  their  death  son^. 

'  The  warriors,  fbr  such  only  Cbmnionly  suflfer  this  punish* 
ment^  now  perform  in  a  miore  prolix  marnier  this  sad  sdemnity. 
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They  recount  with  ao  audible  voice  aH  the  brave  actions  they 
have  performed,  and  pride  tbemwlves  in  tbe  number  of  enemiev 
they  hsre  lulled.  In  thi§  rehearsal  they  !»pare  not  even  their  tor^ 
mentors,  but  strive  by  every  provoking;  tale  they  can  invent,  tor 
irritate  and  insult  t^ieni.  ^  /.nei'mes  this  has  tlie  desired  eHect». 
and  the  sufierers  are  dispatched  sooner  than  they  otherwistt 
would  have  been/ 

When  the  Indians  send  a  deputation  to  negotiate  a  termw 
nation  of  hostilities^  they  beai  before  them  the  pipe,  or  calu-^ 
met  of  peace^  which  is  universally  treated  \^ith  the  ^reate.iff 
veneration,  even  by  the  most  barbarous  tribes.  This  calumet 
is  about  four  feet  in  length.  The  bowl  is  made  of  red  mar- 
ble,  and  the  stem  jof  a  light  wood,  painted  with  hieroglyphics 
of  various  colourSj  and  adorned  with  feathers  of  tbe  most 
beautiful  birds.  Each  nation  is  said  to  have  a  different 
method  of  decorating  the  calumet.  All  treaties  are  intro- 
duced by  the  ceremonious  use  of  this  sacred  symbol  of  amity. 
A  belt  of  wampum  serves  as  a  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

*  These  belts  are  made  of  shells  found  on  the  coasts  of  New 
England  and  Virginia,  which  are  sawed  oat  into  beads  of  an  ob- 
long form,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  round  like  othef 
beads.  Being  strung  on  leathern  strings,  and  several  of  them 
sewed  neatly  together  with  fine  sinewy  threads,  they  compose, 
what  is  termed  a  belt  of  ivampum. 

'  The  shells  are  generally  of  two  colours,  some  white  and  others 
violet ;  but  the  latter  are  more  highly  esteemed  than  the  former. 
They  are  held  ih  as  much  estimation  by  the  Indians,  as  gold, 
silver,  or  precious  stones  are  by  the  Americans. 

*  The  belts  arc  composed  of  ten,  twelve,  or  a  greater  number 
of  strings,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  affair  in  agitation, 
or  the  dignity  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  prcbented.  On  more 
trifling  occasions,  strings  of  these  beads  are  presented, by  the 
chiefs  to  each  other,  and  freauently  worn  by  them  about  their 
necks  as  a  vaKiahle  ornament. 

'  The  Indians  allow  of  polygamy,  and  persons  of  every  rank 
indulge  themselves  in  this  point.  The  chiefs  in  particular  have 
a  seragliu,  which  consists  of  an  uncertain  number,  usually  frorH 
six  to  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  lower  rank  are  permitted  to  take 
as  many  as  there  is  a  probability  of  their  being  able,  with  the 
children  they  .nay  bear,  to  maintain.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  aiv 
Indian  to  marry  two  sisters;  sometimes,  if  there  happen  to  bo 
more,  the  whole  number;  and  notwithstanding  this  (as  it  ap*- 
pears  to  civilized  nation^)  unnatural  unioD>  they  all  live  in  th« 
greatest  harmony/ 

The  priests  of  the  Indians^  like  those  of  all  uncivilized  na- 
tiops,  perform  at  the  same  time,  the  ofiice  of  physicians  aud 
•f  conjurors. 
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'  When  any  of  the  people  are  ill,  the  person  who  is  iovestedl 
with  the  triple  character  of  doctor,  priest,  and  magician,  aits  hy 
the  patient  day  and  night,  rattling  in  his  ears  a  goad  shell,  fillaid 
with  dry  beans,  called  a  chicbicoue,  and  making  a  disagreeable 
noise  that  cannot  well  he  described. 

'  This  uncouth  harmony  one  would  imi^ine  would  disturb 
the  sick  person  and  prevent  the  good  effects  of  the  doctor  9  pre- 
Bcription ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  believe  that  the  method 
nade  use  of  contributes  to  his  recovery,  by  diverting  firom  bis 
malignant  purposes  the  evil  spirit  who  has  inflicted  .the  disorder  ; 
or  at  least  that  it  will  take  off  his  attention,  so  that  he  ahall  not 
increase  the  malady/ 

The  following  account  evinces  a  degree  of  sagacity  wliich 
is  not  often  equalled  by  tlie  disciples  of  .^culapius  or  the 
ministering  priests  of  Lucina,  even  in  this  enlightened  country* 
A  woman  at  Penobscot,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  in  the 
north  east  part  of  New  England,  iiad  been  for  two  or  three 
days  in  travaii.  Every  possible  assistance  which  the  obstetric 
skill  of  the  place  could  afford  had  been  applied  in  vain,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  poor  sufferer  would  soon  breathe  her 
last.  While  she  was  ui  this  situation,  an  Indian  iiiomau  hap- 
pened to  be  informed  of  the  circumstance,  when  she  request- 
ed to  be  admitted  to  prescribe  in  this  desperate  exigency. 
This  was  permitted,  when  she 

'  took  a  handkerchief,  and  bound  it  tight  over  the  nose  and 
mouth  of  the  woman :  this  immediately  brought  on  a  suffocation  ; 
and  from  the  struggles  that  consequently  ensued,  she  was  in  a 
few  seconds  delivered.  The  moment  this  was  achieved,  and  time 
enough  to  prevent  any  fatal  effect,  the  handkerchief  was  taken 
off.  The  long  suffering  patient  thus  happily  relieved  from  her 
pains,  soon  after  perfectly  recovered,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
,  those  who  had  been  witnesses  to  her  desperate  situation/ 

The  calm  composure  with  which  the  Indian  contemplates 
his  approaching  end,  and  the  dignity  which  he  displays  in  the 
closing  scene,  will  not  always  very  readily  find  a  parallel  in 
the  death-beds  of  more  civilized  religionists. 

'  An  Indian  meets  death  when  it  approaches  him  in  his  hut, 
with  the  same  resolution  as  he  evinces  when  called  to  face  him  in 
the  field.  His  indifference  under  this  important  trial,  which  is 
the  source  of  so  many  apprehensions  to  almost  every  other  nation, 
IS  truly  admirable.  When  his  fate  is  pronounced  by  the  physi- 
cian, and  it  remains  no  longer  uncertain,  he  harangues  those 
about  him  with  the  greatest  composure. 

'  If  he  is  a  chief  and  has  a  family,  he  makes  a  kind  of  funeral 
oration,  which  he  concludes  by  eiving  to  his  children  such  advice; 
for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  as  he  thinks  neces^ry.  He 
then  takes  leave  of  his  friends,  mA  issues  out  orders  for  the  pre- 
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paration  of  a  feast,  which  is  designed  to  regale  those  of  his  tribe 
that  can  come  to  pronounce  his  eulogium.' 

The  author  appears  to  have  drawn  a  very  fair  and  innpar- 
tial  summarj  of  the  Indian  character^  of  its  dark  and  its  bngbt 
partd^  in  the  next  passage  which  we  shall  produce. 

*  That  the  Indians  are  of  a  cruel,  revengeful,  inexorable  dispo^ 
aition»  that  they  will  watch  whole  days  unmindful  of  the  calls  of 
nature,  and  make  their  way  through  pathless,  and  almost  un- 
bounded woods,  subsisting  only  on  the  scanty  produce  of  them^ 
to  pursue  and  revenge  themselves  of  an  enemy ;  that  they  hear 
unmoved  the  piercing  cries  of  such  as  unhappily  fall  into  their 
hands,  and  receive  a  diabolical  pleasure  from  the  tortures  thejr 
inflict  on  their  prisoners,  I  readily  grant ;  but  let  us  look  on  the 
reverse  of  this  terrifying  picture,  and  we  shall  find  them  tem- 
perate both  in  their  diet  and  potations,  (it  must  be  remembered 
that  I  speak  of  those  tribes  who  have  little  communication  with 
Americans)  that  they  withstand,  with  unexampled  patience  the 
attacks  of  hunger,  or  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  esteem 
the  gratification  of  their  appetites  but  as  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. 

^  We  shall  likewise  see  them  social  and  humane  to  those  whom 
they  consider  as  their  friends,  and  even  to  their  adopted-enemies  ; 
and  ready  to  share  with  them  the  last  morsel,  or  to  risk  their 
lives  in  their  defence. 

'.In  contradiction  to  the  report  of  many  other  traveller9,  all  of 
which  have  been  tinctured  with  prejudice,  I  can  assert,  that  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  indifference  with  which  an  Indian 
meets  bis  wife  and  children  afler  a  long  absence,  an  indifference 
proceeding  rather  from  custom  than  insensibility,  he  is  not  un- 
mindful of  the  claims  /either  of  connubial  or  parental  tender- 
ness. 

'  Accustomed  from  their  youth  to  innumerable  hardships, 
they  soon  become  superior  to  a  sense  of  danger,  or  the  dread  of 
death ;  and  their  fortitude,  implanted  by  nature,  and  nurtured 
by  example,  by  precept  and  accident,  never  experiences  a  mo- 
ment's allay. 

'  Though  slothful  and  inactive  whilst  their  stores  of  provisions 
remain  unexhausted,  and  their  foes  are  at  a  distance,  they  are 
indefatigable  and  persevering  in  pursuit  of  their  game,  or  in 
circumventing  their  enemies. 

*  If  they  are  artful  and  desip^ning:,  and  ready  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage, if  they  are  cool  and  deliberate  in  their  councils,  and 
cautious  in  the  extreme,  either  of  di^overing  their  seniiments,  or 
of  revealing  a  secret,  they  might  at  the  same  time  boast  of  pos- 
sessing qualifications  of  a  more  animated  nature,  of  the  sagacity 
of  a  hound,  the  penetrating  sight  of  a  lynx,  the  cunning  of  a  fox, 
the  agility  of  a  bounding  roe,  and  the  unconquerable  fierceness 
of  the  tigen 
'  In  their  public  characters,  as  forming  part  of  a  community^ 
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tbey  possess  an  attachment  for  that  band  to  which  they  belon^^ 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  jDf  any  other  country.  Tbey  com- 
bine>  as  if  they  were  actuated  only  by  one  soul,  against  the  ene<- 
iBies  of  their  nation,  and  banish  from  iheir  minds  every  consi- 
deration opposed  to  this. 

*  They  consult  without  unnecessary  opposition,  or  without 
giving  way  to  the  excitentents  of  envy  or  ambition,  on  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  be  pursued  for  the  destruction  of  those  who 
have  drawn  on  themselves  their  displeasure.  No  seKwh  view» 
ever  influence  their  advice,  or  obstruct  their  consultations.  Nor 
is  it  in  the  power  of  bribes  or  threats  to  diminish  the  love  tbey 
bear  their  country. 

•  The  honour  of  their  tribe,  and  the  welfare  of  their  nation^ 
are  the  fir^t  and  most  predorotnant  emotions  of  their  hearts  ;  and 
fit>m  hence  proceed  in  a  great  measure  all  their  virtues  and  their 
rices.  Actuated  by  these,  they  brave  every  danger,  endure  the 
most  refined  torments,  and  expire  triumphing  in  their  fortitude, 
iM>t  as  a  personal  quality,  but  as  a  national  characteristic. 

'  From  hence  also  flow  that  insatiable  revenge  towards  those 
with  whom  they  are  at  wHr,  and  all  the  consequent  horrors  that 
disgrace  their  name.  Their  uncultivated  mnid  being  incapable 
of  judging  of  the  propriety  of  an  actiou»  in  opposition  to  their 
passions,  which  are  totally  insensible  of  the  oontroul  of  reason 
«r  humanity,  they  know  not  how  to  keep  their  fury  within  any 
bounds,  and  consequently  that  courage  and  resolution,  which 
woul<)  otherwise  do  them  honour^  degenerate  into  a  savage 
ferocity. 

We  have  next  some  interesting  sketches  of  the  Kniateoattx 
and  Chepewyan  Indians  *  from  the  pen  of  Mackenzie.'  Tbea 
follow  some  slight  notices,  called  a  ^  statistical  view'  of  the 

*  grand  Osage  nation/  the  *  Kanzas/  '  Oitoes/  '  Mmauri/ 

*  Panias/  *  Fanias  KepublicanSy  '  Panics  Loups,'  *  Mahas,* 

*  Poncars,'  *  Ricaras,'  '  Mandans,'  '  Ahwahhaway/  *  Mine- 
tares,'  '  Saukies  and  Renars,'  '  Wahpatone,'  <  Mindawarcar- 
ton,'  '  Wahpacoota/    *  Sissatone,'  '  Yanktons  of  the  North/ 

*  YanktouM  Ahnah/  *  Tetons  Bois  Brule,  Tetous  Okandan- 
das,  Tetons  Minnakineazzo,  Tetons  Sahone,'  '  Chyenues,' 
'  Wetepahatoes,'  *  Dotame,'  '  Castahana,*  *  Crow  Indians,' 
'  Paunch  Indians,'  '  Manetopa,  Oscegah,  Mahtopanato,' 
'  Chippeways,  of  Leach  Lake,  '  Chippew  a>s,  of  Red  Lake/ 

*  Chippeways,  o/'  River  Pembena,'  '  Algonqtiios,  of 
Raitiif  Lake/  '  Algonquins,  of  Portage  de  Prairie/  '  Chris- 
tenoes,'  '  Aliatans,  Snake  Indians,'  *  Aliatans,  of  the  West/ 

*  Aliatans,'  of  La  Playes/  '  Pania  Pique,'  *  Paducas.'  We 
have  mentioned  the  names  of  these  different  Indian  nations, 
that  our  readers  may  have  recourse  to  their  maps,  and  see 
how  many  of  them  have  obtained  the  notice  of  geograpliers. 
These  numerous  tribes  will,  probably,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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jDenluries^  vanish  before  the  population  of  European  nettler^, 
v^idk  is  spreading  towards  the  west,  and  labouring  to  extend. 
itself  across  the  North  American  continent,  from  the  Atlantic 
.to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean.  The  ravages  of  the  small-pox  and  of 
iermented  liquors,  have  been  almost  equally  fatal  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  many  of  their  districts  have  been  depopulated  hy 
these  two  scourges,  for  both  of  which  they  appear  indqbtejl 
to  the  settlers  from  the  old  world.  The  introduction  of  th« 
yaccine  process  may,  probably,  counteract  the  desoUting 
effects  of  the  one,  but  mercantile  avarice  will  not  readily 
cease  to  supply  the  other. 

After  this  '  statistical  view,'  we  have  some  '  historicjil 
sketches  of  the  several  Indian  tribes  in  JLiouisiana,  south  ojT 
the  Bakansas  river,  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  River 
Grand.*  Then  comes  an  essay,  on  the  *  origin  of  the  North 
Americai:!  Indian  populatiou  ;'  in  which  the  subject  is  left  ujl 
its  pristine  obscurity.  Arguments  from  ancient  traditions 
are  very  vague  and  indefinite ;  arguments  from  the  affinities 
of  language  are  almost  equally  fanciful  and  uncertain.  Those 
reasons  which  are  founded  on  geographical  position,  or  local 
contiguity,  seem  the  most  satisfactory,  as  they  not  only  exhibit 
a  theory,  but  shew  the  facility  of  its  practical  accomplishr 
tnent.  Hence  those  who  derive  the  Indian  American  popula- 
tion from  the  north-eastern  extremities  of  Asia,  seem  to  sujp^ 
port  the  most  plausible  hypothesis.  The  volume  is  conclude^ 
with 

^  Observationfl  made  in  a  voyajre,  commencing  at  St.  Catherine's 
l^ndingj  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  proceeding  down- 
.waitls  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  and  from  thence  ascending 
that  river,  the  Black  River,  and  the  Washita  River,  as  high  as  the 
Hot  Springs,  in  the  proximity  of  the  last  mentioned  river,  ex- 
tracted from  the  journals  of  William  Dunbar,  Esq.  and  Doctor 
Ilunter/ 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  an  interesting  volume,  and  exhibits 
not  only  some  valuable  geographical  notices,  but  very  copious 
and  amusing  details  respecting  the  manners,  habits,  and  divi- 
sions of  the  Indian  North  American  tribes. 


^BT.  VII. — History  of  Dissenters^  from  the  Revolution, 
1688,  to  the  Year  1808  ;  in  four  Volumes.  By  David 
Bogue  and  James  Bennett,  London,  Williams  and 
Smith,  1808. 

CIVIL  history  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  a   tissue    of 
atrocities  ajid  crimes;  and  ecclesiastical  history,  though  it  is 
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not  without  its  crimes  and  atrocities,  is  y^t  more  particularly 
a  picture  of  the  follies  and  dehisipns  of  our  imperfect  fellow- 
creatures.  Those  religious  truths^  which  are  of  any  import- 
ance to  mankind,  are  very  few  in  number,  and  very  easily 
discerned ;  but  such  are  not  the  truths  which  most  engross 
the  attention,  or  animate  the  controversiiii  <:rdour  of  theo- 
logues  or  their  auditors.  Questions  about  frivolous  ceremo- 
nies, or  mysterious  and  idle  doctrines,  with  the  conduct  which 
their  different  champions  pursue  in  defending  them,  and  in 
combating  the  arguments  or  assailing  the  tenets  of  their  adver-^ 
saries,  chiefly  occupy  the  dull  and  cheerless  page  of  ecclesias- 
tical history.  The  English  dissenters,  even  of  the  last  hundred 
and  twenty  years  (a  period  in  which  knowledge  of  all  kinds 
has  been  gradually  but  widely  diffused),  have  not,  on  many  oc- 
casions, she^vn  less  zeal  about  trifles,  or  less  heat,  ill-will,  and 
animosity  about  dark  and  inscrutable  points  of  belief,  than 
religionists  of  more  ignorant  and  more,  turbulent  times.  The 
history  of  these  persons  then,  except  as  far  as  relates  to 
their  struggles  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  which  men  of 
aU  persuasions 'are  more  or  less  interested,  does  not  appear  to 
tts  to  possess  any  attractions  very  superior  to  what  we  find  id 
the  theological  history  of  a  less  enlightened  age.  The  doc- 
trinal controversies  which  have  been  agitated  in  the  bosom  of 
the  presbyterians,  the  independents,  or  the  methodists,  or 
in  which  these  different  bodies  of  religionists  have  been  en- 
gaged ill  a  war  of  words  with  the  established  church,  are  al- 
most as  disgusting.and  repulsive  to  a  man  of  good  sense  and 
sober  piety^  as  those  which  relate  to  the  Gnostics,  Valenti- 
nians,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  &c.  of  an  early  period,  whose 
different  modes  of  mental  hallucination  are  now  equally  dis- 
regaFded  and  despised.  The  history  of  fanaticism,  in  order 
to  be  rendered  instructive  and  -interesting,  ought  not  be 
written  by  a  fanatic ;  and  he,  who  thinks  to  unveil  the  delu- 
sions of  others  with  historical  fidelity,, ought  not  himself  to  be 
a  slave  to  the  spells  of  which  he  undertakes  to  depict  the 
effects.  He,  who  would  write  a  clear,  luminous^  and  impar-^ 
tial  history  of  dissenters,  should  be  able  to  elevate  his  mind 
above  the  contracted  views,  the  sordid  conceptions,  and  the 
illiberal  principles  by  which  they  have  too  often  been  actu- 
ated, and  from  which  they  are  not  even  yet  entirely  free. 
But  what  can  we  expect  from  a  history  of  dissenters,  written 
by  two  persons,  who,  as  appears  from  the  present  work,  are 
votaries  of  that  species  of  nominal  Christianity  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  Calvinism  ? 

In  the  preface  to  their  work  these  writers  say,  '  It  is  in  the 
ecclesiastical  depaitment  that  history  is  carried  forward  to  its 
true  and  noblest  end.    For^  who  but  children  read  the  histoiic 
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|mge,  far  ike  mere  knowledge  of  take  and  dates  f  We  do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  authors  mean  by  tales  in  the  paa* 
sage  jiut  quoted ;  but  we  suppose  that  they  hiteod  it  as  ail 
ironical  or  contemptuous  term  for  facts*  But  this  would  im* 
ply  that  ecclesiastical  history,  which  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Ben*" 
MCt  so  highly  extol,  has  nothing  to  do  mth  facts  and  dateSf 
which  are  to  be  consigned  to  the  nursery,  and  not  to  burtbea 
the  brains  of  adults.  We  will  readily  concede  to  Messrs. 
Bogue  and  Bennett  that  history  has  nothing  to  do  with  taie$, 
if  by  tides  be  meant  fictitiotis  representations,  ratber  than 
real  facts.  But  as  from  the  word  dates^  which  are  connected 
with  tales  in  the  above  passage^  we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
they  mean  frets  rather  than  fictions,  we  must  assert  the  ho« 
■our  of  history  in  opposition  to  their  detraction  ;  and  ask  in 
what  has  history  such  a  close  and  intimate  concern  as  with 
facts  and  dates  i  The  authors  proceed^  ^  he  whose  mind  is 
imbued  widi  the  true  spirit  of  history,  values  it  chiefly  for 
the  knowledge  of  man  which  it  conveys,  and  the  lessons  of 
moral  and  political  wisdom  which  it  so  lorcibly  inculcates/  In 
tfab  passage  the  pious  writers  contradict,  at  least  by  inference, 
what  they  had  said  in  the  preceding ;  for  can  the  knowledge 
of  man  be  obtained  by  him  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
CiCtB  relative  to  man,  and  who  considers  facts  an^  dates  as 
DO  better  than  the  idle  pratde  of  the  nursery  ?  Are  not  £icU 
the  criterion  of  human  virtue  and  ability?  He  who  values 
history,  may  value  it  chieAy  for  the  moral  lessons  which  it 
conveys  ;  but  how  are  those  moral  lessons  to  be  formed,  ex«* , 
cept  from  inflection  on  the  conduct  of  individuals'and  nations^ 
as  it  is  developed  in  the  facts  of  history,  lucidly  stated  ainl 
orderly  arranged  ?  In  whatever  light  we  consider  history^  we 
must  regard  facts  and  dates  as  matter  of  its  highest  interest 
and  concern.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  history  com- 
piled by  writers ,  who  set  out  with  professing  their  contempt 
for  facts  and  dates?  With  respect  to  the  few  facts  which  are 
recorded  in  these  volumes,  the  authors  have  been  rather 
sparing  of  the  authorities  on  which  they  rest;  and  with  respect 
to  dates  they  have  been  true  to  their  principles,  and  hardly 
favoured  us  with  any.  Without  the  quotation  of  authorities^ 
the  credibility  of  history  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  writer; 
and  without  dates,  any  narrative  soon  becomes  a  chaos  of 
confusion.  In  p.  22,  the  writers  say, '  is  it  to  the  credit  of 
our  regard  for  Christianity  that  we  have  no  modern  history 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  Britain  T  We 
suppose  that  these  writers  mean  to  supply  this  defect ;  but 
they  adopt  rather  an  odd  method  of  doing  it,  by  confining  the 
pale  of  the  churdh'of  Christ  to  the  dissenters.*  The  dissenters 
do^  as  we  adroit^  form'  part  of  this  church;  but  we  cannot 
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agree  with  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  that  they  ought. to 
occupy  the  nave  and  both  the  aisles.  In  p.  25,  the  audiors 
furnish  us  with  a  rare  specimen  of  profundity  and  of  elegance. 
Tliey  say,  *  by  mutual  acquaintance  men  cease  t(y  stare  at  each 
other  as  barbarians/  If  we  were  acquainted  with  Messrs. 
B(^e  and  Bennett,  we  might,  perhaps,  cease  to  stare  at  the 
diction  of  their  history.  P.  26,  the  authors  say, '  when  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  dissenters,  then  diey  promulgated  the 
doctrine,  that  conscienqe^  was  free  from  all  restraints  but  that  of 
God/  De  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  recollect  the  conduct  of 
the  assembly  of  divines,  who  voted  presbytery  to  be  of  divine 
right,  and  who  were  much  less  tolerant  in  their  opinions  and 
their  conduct  than  the  establishment  has  ever  been  since  the 
restoration  f  In  p.  31,  the  authors,  who  had  previously  pro- 
fessed no  predilection  for  facts  and  dates,  tell  us,  in  a  tone 
oi  great  self-complacency  and  exultation,  '  We  have  departed 
w  idely  from  the  unprojitable  sterility  of  Mosheim,  ti^ho  has 
given  the  history  of  any  thing  but  religion,'  Messrs.  Bogue 
and  Bennett  must  accordingly  suf^pose  that  they  have  given 
the  history  of  nothing  but  religion.  But  if  that  be  religion 
which  they  have  described,  where  are  we  to  seek  the  pheno^ 
mena  of  folly  and  delusion?  The  following  may  serve  as 
specimens  of  the  religious  temperament  of  Messrs.  Bogue 
and  Bennett : 

*  Ify  after  the  public  worship  of  the  Sabbatli,  the  rest  of  the 
day  is  given  up  to  business  or  pleasure,  to  vnprofitabU  xitifs,  and 
icorldly  cofiversation,  what  is  there  to  stamp  his  character  as  a 
christian,  and  to  distinguish  him  from  the  world  xchick  lieik  in 
^wickedness  f* 

We  are  no  advocates  for  the  Sabbath  being  made  a  day  of 
business,  if  by  business  be  meant  keeping  shop,  scoring  ac- 
counts, holding  the  plough,  or  filling  a  dung-cart.  Nor  are 
we  advocates  for  making  Sunday  a  d«iy  of  pleasure,  if  by 
pleasure  be  meant  throwing  dice,  playing  cards,  fighting  cocks, 
getting  drunk  at  a  tavern,  or  riding  after  a  pack  of  hounds.  We 
are  not  advocates  for  profaning  the  Sunday  by  these  or  by  any 
vicious,  extravagant,  or  intemperate  amusements.  But  we  think 
with  a  wiser  than  ourselves,  or  even  than  the  eminent 
historians  Messrs.Bogue  and  Bennett,  that '  the  Sabbath  Huos 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath ;'  and  that,  after 
a  certain  reasonable  portion  of  the  day  has  been  spent  in  de- 
votional effusions  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  of 
mercies,  the  remainder  cannot  be  better  eonployed  than  in 
social  hilarity  and  innocent  recreation.  Xiie  exercise  of  the 
benevolent  sympathies  of  the  heart  in  the  kind  and  endearing 
iuu^rcourse  of  friends  and  acquatntapice  on  the  Sabbatli  is,  w.e 
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hate  no  doubt^  a  more  acceptable  homage  to  the  Father  of 
spirits^  than  the  brawling  out  Watts*s  or  Wesley's  hymns  in  the 
tumultuous  concourse  of  the  tabernacle.  The  following  pas- 
8age>  to  which  we  might  add  many  similar^  or  some  in  which 
the  language  is  even  more  gross  and  less  becoming  the  dignity 
of  history^  shews  the  po/emtca/ s/anig  of  the  school  to  which 
the  writers  beloi^ : 

*  This  fiery  persecution'  (of  the  dissenters  by  James  II.)  'pro- 
duced an  effect  supremely  honourable  to  the  sufferers ;  for  several 
ministers  of  the  establishment  forsook  it^  as  unworthy  tbe  name 
of  a  church  of  Christ,  since  it  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints,  the  tfye  rf  the  seaHet  whore/ 

Of  Charles  II.  we  are  told  that  'he  used  to  come  from 
the  bed  of  his  harlots  to  chtu-cfa  and  to  sacrament.'  In  the 
end  of  vol.  i.  the  writers  thus  express  their  sentiments  on 
episcopal  ordination  and  the  imposition  of  hands. 

*  If  it  is  conceived/  say  they, '  that  any  influence  was  actually 
communicated,  it  must  be  of  so  deleterious  a  quality,  that  a 
person  of  a  pure  mind  who  had  viewed  the  channel  through 
which  it  ran,  on  seeing  the  lawn  sleeves  lifted  up  to  confer  ordi- 
nation^ would  cry  out  in  terror.  Keep  off  your  fiUky  hands  from 
me :  the  head  of  Judas  Iscariot  would  be  polluted  by  their  touch* 

We  are  not  among  tliose  who  ascribe  any  virtue  whatever 
to  the  imposition  of  episcopal  hands  ;  hut,  we  do  not  like  this 
rude  and  vulgar  assault  on  what  is,  at  ^worst,  not  only  an  an  • 
cient  but  a  harmless  ceremony.  In  describiiig  the  origiu  of 
the  methodists,  the  writers  say, 

*  The  present  methodists  sprang  from  Oxford,  which  has  thus 
alone  atoned  for  the  guilt  of  cherishing  high*church  prejudices 
and  monkish  bigotry,  by  giving  birth  to  sons  who  have  enlisted 
themselves  in  the  ranks  of  dissent,  and  have  reduced  the  crest  of 
the  priesthood  lower  than  ever  it  had  fallen  before/ 

Whatever  may  have  been  oiir  past  or  may  be  our  present 
regret  for  the  want  of  whiggUm  in  our  alma  mater,  we  yet 
did  not  imagine  that  any  writers  would  appear  who  could  sup- 
pose this  defect  to  be  removed  by  the  parturition  of  a  mon* 
ster  with  a  thousand  headn.  Only  the  two  first  volumes  of 
this  work  are  before  us,  and  we  have  not  learned  that  the 
remainder  are  yet  published.  V7e  hope  that  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  writers  will  improve  as  they  proceed  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  task,  and  that  the  two  last  volumes  will 
be  free  from  the  numerous  faults  which  occur  in  the  two 
firsts 
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Art.  VlU.—The  Iliad  of  Hdmer,  translated  into  Eng&h 
Hank  Ferse,  by  the  Rev.  James  Motrice,  A.  M.  S^c.  Ijc, 
fi  Fols.  Qvo.  215.  boards.    While,  1809. 

WITHOUT  giving  into  the  feshionable  eatft,bom>wed  from 
the  custom-house  and  the  counter,  of  '  the  ^t  of  literary 
artieles/  '  overstocking  the  market,'  '  expenditure,^  und  *  con- 
sumption/ &c.  &c.  &.€•  without  denying  to  every  writer  the 
privil^e  and  benefit  of '  a  free  trade,^  or  calling  the  legal  ex* 
ercise  of  that  privilege  into  question ;  vbA^  moreover,  grant- 
ing the  claims  to  attention  which  are  justly  poaaeised  by  one  who 
has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  df  time  and  labour  to  the 
iUustj-ation  of  the  first  of  poets  v  it  is  nevertheless  coDsbtent 
with  all  these  professions  to  require  that  some  reasoYk  ahould, 
at  least,  be  ottered  for  presenting  to  the  public  a  tvork  so 
unlikely  to  have  been  called  for,  as  a  new  translation  of 
Homer.  Mr.  Morrice,  it  should  appear^  faaB  se^  no  ne- 
cesnty  for  any  eapoMtion  of  this  nature. 

'  By  what  motives  he  (the  translator)  may  have  been  induced 
to  add  one  to  the  versions  which  have  been  given  in  the  English 
language,  it  i$not  material  to  relate;  nof,  if  related,  could  it  be 
presumed  that  others  should  see  in  them  sufficient  reasdn  for 
obtruding  it  on  the  world,  what  influence  soever  they  might  have 
on  his  own  mind.'    p.  7. 

This  sort  of  apoldgy  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand.  Sup« 
posing  an  author  to  be  at  liberty  to  withhold  from  the  pub- 
lic the  motives,  which  hive  brought  hhn  before  its  trifounal, 
he  is  at  least  bound  to  weigh  those  motives  in  Ms  own  mind, 
and,  if  his  private  judgment  has  pronounced  them  to  be  de- 
fective (which  is  what  Mr.  M.  seems  to  avow),  dien  what  rea- 
sonable excuse  can  be  made  for  his'  acting  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  he  would  have  done  had  it  led  him  to  a  different  re- 
sult ?  An  author  may  be  mistaken  in  his  estimate ;  and  the 
natural  propensity  of  man  to  over-rate  his  individual  merits 
is  a  fair  ground  of  palliation  for  the  error  of  publishing.  But 
if  an  author  is  fortunate  enough  to  judge  without  that  natural 
partiality,  and  if  the  conclusion  he  forms  be  that  the  public 
will  not  thank  him  for  the  gift  be  had  thought  of  presenting 
for  its  accepiance,  why  press  his  favours  upon  an  unwilliiig 
receiver? 

But  Mr.  M.  not  only  admits  that  he  has  no  reason,  or  an 
insufficient  reason,  for^  publishing  a  new  translation  of 
Homer;  be  does  not  even  suggest  an  opuiion  respecting  the 
defects  in  former  translations,  which,  whatever  might  be  the 
result,  would  have  justified  him  in  making  the  attempt  to  sup- 
ply them.  '^  r-         ] 
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*  it  ia  by  no  mcana  the  istention,  nor  indeed  could  it  "WfU  be 
expected,  that  the  author  of  the  present  (version)  shogld  give  his 
opiwon,  or  endeavour  to  point  out  their  respective  merits,  still 
less  to  animadvert  on  their  errors :  they  are  before  a  discerning 
public^  most  of  them,  indecfd,  long  since,  and  have  assuredly 
Deen  du'y  appretiated  by  thos^  better  qualified  to  deliver  a 
more  impartial  judgment/ 

When  Mr.  Cowp^r  presented  his  blank  verse  translation 
to  the  worlds  he  stated  openly,  and  much  at  length,  the  rea- 
sons wbiph  Wd  him  (in  qomnion  with  many  other  men  of 
learning  and  genius)  (o  think  the  work  of  Pope  an  inadequate 
representation  of  its  grtat  original^  and  to  prefer  the  plan  piir«> 
sued  in  his  Q^irq  version. 

''  Whether  a  translation  of  Hombe  may  be  best  executed  iH 
^iank  verse  or  in  rhyme,  ia  a  question  in  the  decision  of  which  no 
man  can  find  dittculty  who  haa  ever  duly  considered  wh^t  trans^ 
lation  QMg¥t  ta  boi  Qr  who  14  in  any  degree  practically  acquaint- 
ed with  thope  very  €|i6^orent  kinda  of  versifieatioi]^.  I  will  vei>- 
ture  to  assert  that  ^  just  transition  of  any  ancient  poet  in  rhy m^, 
is  iR^pr)ssible.  No  human  ingepuity  can  be  equal  to  the  task  of 
closing  every  couplet  with  sounds  homotonous,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  the  full  sense,  and  only  the  full  sense  of  his  original. 
The  translator's  ingenuity,  indeed,  in  this  case  becomes  itself  a 
snare,  and  the  readier  he  is  at  invention  and  expedient,  the  moi^e 
likely  b^  is  to  be  betrayed  into  the  widest  departures  from  the  euide 
whom  he  professes  to  follow.  Hence  it  has  happened,  thkt  ai- 
thoogii  thepublichave  long  been  in  poisession  of  an  English  Homer 
by  a  {Met  whose  writings  have  done  immortal  honour  to  bis  covn- 
try.  tlie  demand  of  a  new*one»  and  especially  in  blank  verse,  b^s 
been  repeatedly  ^nd  loudly  made,  by  some  of  the  best  jwlges 
and  ablest  writers  of  the  present  day.  I  have  no  contest  with 
^my  predecessor.  None  is  suppose^ible  between  performers  on 
difltrrent  instruments.  Mr.  Pope  has  surmounted  all  difficalties, 
in  his  version  of  Homer,  that  it  was  possible  to  surmount  in 
rhyme.  But  he  was  fettered,  and  his  fetters  were  his  choice. 
Accustomed  always  to  rhyme,  he  had  formed  to  himself'an  ear 
which  probably  could  not  be  much  gratified  by  verse  that  want- 
ed it,  and  determined  to  encounter  impossibilities,  rather  than 
abandon  a  mode  of  writing  in  which  he  had  excelled  every  body, 
for  the  sake  of  another  to  which,  unexercised  in  it  aa^he  was,  be 
most  have  felt  strong  objections!!  number  myself  among  thewarm- 
eal  admirers  of  Mr.  Pope,  as  an  original  writer^  apd  1  allow  him 
aU  the  merit  l^e  can  justly  claim  as  the  translator  of  this  chief  of 
poets.  He  hu  given  us  the  Tale  of  Trojf  divine,  in  smooth  verse, 
generally  in  co^eet  and  elegant  language,  and  in  diction  often 
highly  poetical.  But  his  deviations  are  so  many,  occasioned 
chiefly  bv  the  cause  already  mentioned,  that,  much  as  he  has 
done,  and  valuable  as  his  work  is  on  some  accounts,  it  was  yet  in 
the  bumble  province  of  »  translator  that  I  thought  itpoisibla^ 
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even  for  me  to  follow  him  with  some  pdvantage/' — Preface  to 
Corvper^s  Homer,  Ut  Edition. 

Mr.  Cowper  has  thus,  in  a  feir  and  manly  way,  stated  and 
explained  the  deficiency  which  he  conceived  to  exist,  and 
which  he  undertook  to  supply.  That  that  gentleman  was 
misled  by  the  seduction  of  a  favourite  theory,  b  undoobtedly 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  writer  of  this  article  \  and  he 
is  far  from  thinking  it  a  compensation  for  the  waste  of  so 
much  valuable  time  and  transcendent  talent,  that  the  failure 
of  Cowper's  undertaking  is  left  as  a  beacon  to  warn  succeed- 
ing writers  from  the  errors  which  occasioned  it.  But  the 
world  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  exposition  of  his  doctrine, 
which  may  enable  its  opponents  to  point  out  the  misappre- 
hension on  which  they  conceive  it  to  be  founded. 

In  the  first  place,  die  assertion  ^  that  a  just  translation  of 
any  ancient  poet  in  rhyme  is  impossible/  thoogh  made  with  a 
dictatorial  positiveness  which  some  may  think  justified  by  the 
high  reputation  of  the  assertor,  would  prove  a  great  deal  too 
much.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  interpretation  annexed 
to  a  very  equivocal  term  indeed,  '  J'^^^  translation.*  If  by 
*.just*  is  meant  a  '  literal '  translation,  then  it  may  be  safely 
^asserted,  not  only  that  a  just  translation  in  rhyme  is  im possible, 
but  that  a  just  translation  t»  any  manner  of  ^erse  is  impos^ 
8ible.  A  uteral  version  must  be  in  prose,  since  it  must  be  a 
rendering,  word  for  word,  from  the  original ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible that,  word  for  word,  what  is  verse  in  one  langusige 
can  also  be  verse  io  another.  If  by  *  juU/  on  the  contrary, 
be  meant  ti  faithful  translation,  so  far  as  fidelity  is  consistent 
with  the  harmony  of  numbers,  then  the  writer  of  this  article 
will  venture  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  the  high  authority  just 
stated,  that  it  is  full  as  possible  to  execute  a  just  translation 
of  any  ancient  poet  in  rhyme  as  in  blank  verse. 

It  is  a  Talse  notion  that  rhyme  is  fettered,  and  that  blank 
.verse  is  free.  It  is  equally  false  that  the  shackles  of  blank  verse 
are  at  all  lighter,  or  wider,  or  in  any  respect  more  comfortable 
to  the  wearer  than  those  of  rhyme.  The  only  restriction 
which  is  felt  by  the  rhyming  poet  from  which  the  writer  of 
blank  verse  is  exempt,  is  that  which  constitutes  the  distinction 
in  name  between  the  two  species  of  versification.  But  in  a 
language  so  abounding  in  synonymes,  and  of  buch  extraordinary 
variety  in  sound,  as  our  own,  it  is  not  once  in  a  period  of  a 
hundred  couplets  that  a  writer  of  any  ordinary  facility  is  de- 
lated by  the  want  of  a  '  homotonous '  expression  ready  at 
hand ;  and  it  seldom  if  ever  happens,  that  by  some  easy  con- 
version of  a  sentence,  without  injury  to  the  sense,  he  is  not 
able  to  suimouQt  e\ery  little  diQicuit^  of  that  nature  whicb 
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may  occur.  That  this  is  the  real  feet  may  be  almost  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  never  wrote  a  verse  in  their 
Iives»  by  calling  their  attention  to  the  instance  of  Spenser,  who 
has  not  only  left  to  posterity  the  longest  poem  in  our  language^ 
written  in  stanzas,  every  one  of  which  contains  foikr  homo- 
tonous  terminations  of  one  sound,  and  three  of  another,  but 
has  been  followed  by  so  many  successors  in  the  formatioa  of 
the  same  stanza,  that  it  is  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity  how 
jery  easy  is  the  task  of  composing  it*  And,  if  it  be  required 
to  establish  the  fisct  by  irdnslatm^s,  we  have  Huggins,  Hft> 
rington,  and  Fairfax,  the  fidelity  of  whose  respective  versions 
executed  in  stanzas  of  nearly  equal  hdmotonous  repetition,  is 
so  great  as  almost  to  make  us  recal  our  concession,  *  that  a 
literal  translation  cannot  be  effected  in  verse.' 

Such  being  the  only  shackles  of  rhyme  which  are  not 
equally  worn  by  blank  verse,  let  us  now  consider  in  what  re- 
spect the  shackles  of  blank  verse  are  heavier  than  those^  of 
jrnyme. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  by  taking  away  this  distinctive 
qualification,  one  of  the  barriers  (in  modern  language)  be- 
tween verse  and  prose  is  removed ;  and  that,  in  oitler  to  ele- 
vate poetry  to  its  proper  dignity  in  the  comparison,  some  sttb« 
atitute  must  be  adopted  for  that  which  is  rejected.  Not  iu 
dramatic  poetry— that  species  of  composition  stands  on  its 
own  distinct  foundation,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  separate 
and  independent  rules.  Sublime  and  beautiful  conceptions 
will  naturally  fall  in  with  an  elevation  of  language,  sufficient, 
without  any  adventitious  aid,  to  establish  the  desir^  distinction; 
and  the  additional  charm  of  harmonious  cadence  supersedes 
the  desire  of  further  ornament.  But  these  superior  beauties 
can  be  but  occasionally  and  sparingly  introduced,  and  for  the 
principal  part  of  the  dialogue,  the  interest  of  which  must 
wholly  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the  piece,  blank  verse  is 
most  admirably  suited,  as  approaching  so  nearly  to  the  It.n* 
guage  of  common  conversation.  But  the  very  reason  which 
renders  blank  verse  the  Attest  vehicle  for  dramaUe  poetry,  is 
that  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  narrative,  tlie  descriptive, 
and  the  epic. 

Take  for  instance  the  first  of  our  English  epic  poets, 
Milton — 'Where  his  subject  requires  sublimity,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  animation,  the  grandeur,  the  majestic  harmony  of 
his  verse.     In  like  manner  nothing  can,  exceed  the  exquisite 

frace  and  beauty  which  he  displays  in  someoi  his  descriptions* 
tut  these  beauties  and  excellences  are,  and  must  be,  rare  in 
a  composition  of  such  extent;  tlie  general  tenor  of  the  Fb- 
radise  Lost,  and  of  every  other  poem  in  which  narration 'oc- 
cupies the  principal  part,  must  be  of  a  far  less  elevated  qu« 
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* 
ture,  and,  in  order  to  be  poetical,  some  adacititious  aid 
be  resorted  to.  Accordingly,  in  Milton,  and  in  aK  writers 
wbo,,after  bis  example,  bave  made  blank  verse  the  vehicle  of 
epic  narrationj  we  find  that  the  language  is  uniformly  sustained 
by  the  most  laboured  inversions,  and  unnatural  (or  at  least 
uncommon)  phraseology.  And  the  necessity  of  these  and 
•inHlar  expedients,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  prosaic 
tenor  pf  the  verse  to  any  thing  like  a  poetical  level,  is  (in  the 
opinion  of  this  writer)  a  fetter  ten  thousand  times  more  an* 
easy  both  to  the  wearer  and  the  spectator  than  any  which  it 
18  imagined  that  the  laws  of  rhyme  can  impose. 

In  another  view  oP  the  subject  we  find  that  the  ancient 
poets,  unsupported  by  rhyme,  were  most  amply  recompensed 
for  the  absence  of  it  by  the  variety  of  metres  in  which  the 
Aeaibility  of  their  language  permitted  them  to  range  at  will. 
The  Iambic  (our  only  metre)  washy  them  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  drama,  to  which  (as  we  have  before  observed) 
its  approach  to  the  language  of  common  discourse  peculiarly 
adapted  it.  But  the  more  stately  and  uniform  ;narch  of  epic 
poetry  required  the  support  of  a  metre  which  should  never 
degenerate  into,  or  resemble,  prose.  Accordingly  the  mof\ 
simple  and  unadorned  passages  of  the  Iliad,  those  (and  they 
are  such  as  form  the  general  tenor  of  the  poem)  which  are 
wholly  unsupported  by  poetical  sentiment^  are  nevertheless 
always  poetical  from  the  mere  construction  of  the  Terse. 

The  genius  of  our  language  refuses  to  bend  itself  to  Ao 
diversity  of  metre,  and  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
have  recourse  to  some  substitute  for  the  poetical  privilege  of 
the  ancients.  The  oldest  and  best  established  of  those  sub- 
stitutes is  rhyme ;  which  is  in  itself  so  distinguishing  a  mark 
as  to  require  (with  the  accompaniment  of  meastired  cadence, 
which  is  essentia]  to  all  poetry)  no  Airther  aid  whatever  in 
those  passages  whtch  have  not  the  support  of  elevated  and 
poetical  sentiment.  Rhyme  is,  therefore^  infinitely  better 
adapted  to  the  translation  of  an  ancient  poet  than  blank  verse; 
or  rather,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  a  just  sisnse  of  the  spirit 
of  an  ancient  poet  will  be  communicated  by  the  one  than  by 
the  other;  since  tbe  use  of  unnatural  inversion  and  itiflatecl 
diction,  to  which  all  writers  in  blank  verse  are  obliged,  more  or 
less,  to  baye  recourse,  is  not  in  any  case  )usdfied  by  the  ancient 
fittthor,  who  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  the  same  expedient. 

Whether  we  have,  or  bave  not,  in  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, traced  tbe  effect  to  its  true  source,  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  by  Cowper's  most  zealous  admirers  that  his  version  of 
Homer  has  entirely  failed,  either  of  superseding,  or  of*  de- 
serving to  supersede,  that  of  Pope.  It  may  be  admitted  di^t 
Ilis  piore  scmpiilpas  fideliQr  will  soqietimes  render  it  comet 
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nient,  or  desirable,  to  consult  his  work  by  way  of  reference ; 
but  is  there  any  man  who  can  assert  that  he  has  read  it  witb 

Sleasum?  If  it  be  true  then  that  Cowper  has  failed,  Mr. 
f  orrice  must,  unless  he  can  assert  superior  claims  to  ho- 
nourable distinction,  consent  to  share  the  quiet  and  undia- 
turbed  repose  in  which  the  labours  of  bis  predecessor  are  in« 
volved. 

In  order  to  enable  our'  readers  to  form  some  comparative 
judgment  on  this  head,  the  following  passages  appear  to  as 
to  be  as  fiivoorabie  for  Rotation  as  any  that  we  can  select : 

9u^ation8  from  Morrke*s  Translation,  Book  HI.  v.  166 — 186^ 
V.  231— 25i. 

Thus  spaka  the  chiefs;  when  Priam's  friendly  Toiec 
Id  mildest  accei\ts  Helen  thus  bespoke : 
'  Approach,  my  child,  and  take  thy  seat  by  me. 
And  view  thy  rormer  husband,  and  thy  friends;  . 
I^ay,  child,  J  blame  not  you ;  the  heav'nly  pow'rs^ 
To  Troy  unfriendly,  have  uprain^d  this  war. 
Tell  me  what  name  he  bears,  whose  portly  mien. 
And  form  majestic,  chief  respect  commands : 
Others  in  stature  and  in  siire  excel, 
But  one  more  venerably  beautiful 
These  eyes  have  ne'er  beheld :  some  king,  I  deem/ 
Helen  replied :  '  O  much  esteemed  sire. 
Most  fear'd,  yet  most  belov'd !  O  had  I  died 
Ere  with  thv  son  I  rashly  did  forsake 
My  husband,  child,  and  friends !  yet  these  things  are; 
And  that  they  are,  I  do  lament  me  much. 
What  you  inquire,  I  will  with  truth  relate; 
Atndes,  king  of  all  the  Grecian  host. 
You  there  behold ;  in  council  and  in  war 
Pre-eminent;  my  brother  once  so  dear. 
My  husband's  brother ;  would  he  were  so  now !' 
•         #         #         #         « 

Again  when  Ajax  to  his  view  appear'd, 

Thus  qnestion'd  Priam :  '  Who  of  stature  vast 

And  bulk  immense  is  that  above  the  rest  ?* 

When  Helen,  fairest  of  her  sex,  replied,  * 

'  The  mighty  Ajax,  bulwark  of  the  war : 

Near  him,  encircled  by  the  Cretan  bands, 

Idomene^s,  with  other  mighty  chiefs 

Assembled,  stands :  for  often,  as  a  guest. 

To  Menelaus'  hospitable  roof 

The  brave  Idon^eneus  to  Sparta  eam^. 

£ach  Grecian  chief  I  see,  and  can  relate 

Their  names  and  rank :  for  two  I  look  in  vaiif ; 

(Castor,  well  skilled  to  rein  the  foaming  steed,   ^         , 
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And  Pottux,  victor  in. the  Pythian  eautfes. 

My  brothers ;  Sparta  yet  perhaps  detains 

Them  distant  far  ;  or  if  to  Troy  they  came. 

They  shun  the  confTict,  and /be  glorious  toils 

Of  war,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  shame  for  nie/ 

Thus  Helen  spake:  but  long  the  silent  tomb 

In  Sparta,  in  iherr  nathre  tand,  embraced    . 

Ti'ieir  sad  remain8>  though  sprung  from  mighty  Jofe. 

From  (htcper's  Tmnsiation  <^  the  same  Passaget, 

So  thfy  among  themselves  ;  but  Priam  called 
Fair  Helen  to  his  side.     •  My  daughter  dear ! 
Coiiie  sit  beside  me.    Thou  sbjalt  hence  discern 
Thy  former  lord,  thy  kindred  and  thy  friends. 
1  cimrge  no  blame  on  thee — the  gods  bare  caused. 
Not  tlu>u,  this  lamentable  war  to  Troy. 
Name  to  roc  yon  Achaiaa  chiefs  for  bulk 
CoBspicBous  and  for  port — taller  indeed 
I  m^y  perceive  than  he;  but  with  these eyea 
Saw  never  yet  such  dignity  and  grace. 
Declave  his  name — some  rqyal  chief  he  seemsw' 

To  whom  thus  Helen,  loveliest  of  her  sex  : 
•  Oh  worthy  of  all  reverence  from  me 
And  filial  love !  I  would  that  I  had  made 
Some  hitler  death  my  choice,  when  I  renounced 
Tire  noptial  bed,  my  kindred^  the  delights 
Of  friend^p,  and  my  daughter's  deai  embrace^ 
For  thy  son's  sake  I  But  death  was  not  my  choice* 
Grief,  therefore,  now  consumes  me  night  and  day. 
But  1  resolve  thee.    Thou  behold'st  the  aoa 
Of  Athens,  Agamemnon,  mighty  king^ 
In  arms  heroic,  gracious  in  the  throne. 
And  once  (unless  I. dream)  by  sacred  tiea 
A  brother  to  the  shameless  wretch,  myself/ 
«         *         *         •         • 

The  iTiird  of  whom  the  venerable  king 
inquired,  was  ^ax.— Yon  Achaiao  chief. 
Whose  liead  and  shoulders  tow'r  above  the  rest> 
And  of  such  bulk  prodigious — who  is  he?' 

Him  answered  Helen,  loveliest  of  her  sex.: 
'  A  bulwark  of  the  Greeks — In. him  thou  seest 
Gigantic  Aj ax.    Opposite  appear 
The  Cretans,  and,  ampng  the  chiefs  of  CretCj. 
Stands,  like  a  god,  Idomeneus :  him  ofl 
From  Crete  arrived,  was  Meuelaus  wont 
To  entertain ;  and  others  now  I  see, 
Achaians,  whom  I  could  recall  to  mind 
And  give  Ho  each  his  name ;  but  two  brave  youths 
I  yet  discern  not,  for  equestrian  skill        ^^^^^^^  ,,Google 
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One  famed,  and  one  a  boxer  never  foiled  ; 
My  brotherfi,  born  of  Leda,  sops  of  Jove» 
Castor  and  Pollux — ^Either  they  abide 
In  lovely  Sparta  still,  or,  if  they  came^  •    ' 

Decline  the  fi&:ht,  by  my  disgrace  abashed. 
And  the  reproaches  which  have  fallen  on  me/ 
She  Slid;  but  they  already  slept  inhumed 
In  Lacedffimon's  vale,  their  native  soil/ 

The  merit  of  the  forgoing  comparative  apecimeos  appean 
to  us  so  very  equally  balanced,  diat,  as  the  reader  already 
knows  otu*  judgment  of  Cowper^  he  must  be 'prepared  to  an- 
ticipate that  which  impartiality  compels  us'  to  pronounce  an 
the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Morrice.  This^  however,  is  what  we 
will  not  do  without  submitting  to  the  public  one  further  ex- 
tract from  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded.  If  the  death 
of  Hector  awakens  not  a  single  poetical  feeling  or  expression, 
me  conceive  that  no  one  will  be  found  hardy  enough  to  im- 
pugn the  decision  we  have  made. 

>,  Achilles  view'd 

With  searching  eye,  where  vulnerable  roost  - 
Hector ;  but  him  the  radiant  arms,  erewfaile 
Torn  from  Patroclus,  cover'd  o'er  secure,  ^ 

Save  where  the  shoulder  and  the  neck  finite. 
And  surest  death  ensues:  with  certain  aim 
Just  there  Achilles  fiK'd  the  deadly  wound. 
And  all  his  neck  tra9s6x'd ;  but  utterance  .left    . 
And  pow'r  of  speech,  tho.ugb  in  the  dust  be  lay. 
Extended ;  when  the  victor  thus  exclaim'd : 

"  Hector,  secure  thou  didst  esteem  thyself, 
Clad  in  the  spoils  from  brave  Patroclus  won ; 
Nor  didst  thou  think  of  me :  yet  at  the  ships 
I,  his  avenger,  but  remained  awhile ; 
And  I  have  »lain  thee,  whom  the  dogs  shall  tear, 
,  And  birds;  bim' Greece  united  shall  entomb." 

With  faintins:  spirits  Hector  thus  rc;>lied  : 
*'  Oh  hear  a  suppliant's  pray'r;  By  thiii£  own  life. 
By  thy  loted  parents  I  entreat  thee,  bear ! 
Norgive  me  at  the  ships  to  dogs  a  prey. 
Accept  the  gifts,  my  venerable  sire. 
My  mother  will  bestow ;  gold,  sculptured  brass  : 
Restore  me  to  my  friends :  give  me  to  sbare 
Those  sacred  rites  wbich  gratdul  Troy  shall  pay." 

Achilles  sternly  thus  :  **  ^treat  me  not. 
Wretch  as  thou  art,  nor  claim  a  suppliant's  boon. 
O  that  the  fury  of  my  mind  were  such 
That  nought  bnt  to  devour  thee  could  appease 
My  great  revenge  I  such  mischief  thou  hast  wrought. 
Trust  me,  no  power  shall  save  thee  from  the  dim : 
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No ;  Bhwld  tbey  oftr  twctity  times  as  mocb,  ■ 
And  promise  more :  wonld  Priam  give  tby  wieig^l 
Id  gold,  yet  on  tliy  melancholy  bier 
No  motber  shal)  the  son  «be  bare  lament ; 
But  dogs  and  bink  sbaU  a\\  tby  limbs  dtvoar^ 

Hector,  now  dyings  fkintly  thus  replied : 
**  Too  weU  indeed  I  knew  no  prayer  of  mine 
Could  pity  move*  in  thy  relentWse  breast : 
Beware  lest  Heaven,  in  revenue  of  me, 
Bepay  this  wrong ;  when  Pbeebus  by  the  hand 
Of  Piupis  shall  thy  boasled  strength  subdue^ 
And  s^elcb  thee  breathleis  at  the  Scaean  gate." 

He/spake ;  and  darkness  closed  his  eyes  in  death  : 
His  spirit  to  the  gloomy  mansion  fled. 
To  Pluto's  realm  ;  health,  vigour, beauty,  gone! — 
Him  dipad,  thus  Pelei^s'  mighty  son  addressed : 

"  Die  thou!  When  Jove  and  other  powers  of  Heaven 
Ordain,  I  bravely  too  wUl  meet  my  fate.** 

Morrice's  translation^  book  22,  v.  324. 

After  all,  we  are  not  certain  that,  in  ranking  Mr.  Morrice  s 
translation  as  eqiial  to  Cowp^r'^  we  have  qi^ite  done  justice 
to  the  former  gentleman^  Co^pefi  understanding  the  real 
wants  and  exigencies  of  that  blank  verse  to  which  he  was  so 
strangely  bigoted,  has  attemptrd  to  raise  his  laoguage  into 
poetry,  by  those  expedients  which  we  have  before  stated  to 
be  essential  to  4he  purpose.  But  his  inversions  are.forced,  his 
expressions  turgid,  his  imitation  bf  the  language  of  Milton 
often  puerile,  conceited,  and  unnatural.  The  cdnseqneDce  is 
that  his  version,  although  vastly  unlike  prose,  bears  yet  a 
remoter  resemblance  to  that  for  which  it  was  meapf.  Mr.. 
Morrice,  on  the  contrary,  appesirs  to  have  thought  thatj  to 
constitute  poetry,  nothing  is  wanting  but  an  accuratetmea- 
surement  of  syllables  ^  and,  accordingly,  what  be  has  pro* 
«fj|iced  is  so  very  little  removed  from  prose  itself,  that  we  con* 
JFess  it  offends  us  much  less  than  the  anomalous  fabrication  of 
his  predecessor, 

Mr.  Morrice  will,  perhaps,  be  displeased  with  us  that  we 
have  not  taken  the  pains  of  comparing  his  version  with  the 
priginal  Greek,  and  forming  a  judgment  as  to  his  inerits  on 
ih^  score  of  strict  fidelity.  To  this  charge,  if  it  be  instituted 
against  us,  we  can  only  answer  that  we  know  it  is  impossible 
for  meas^ired  verse,  even  prosaic  as  Mr.  M.'s,  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  a  literal  translation ;  and  we  are  compelled  reluct- 
antly \o  conclude,  th^t  the  publicatiou  before  uh  is  even 
imfit  for  the  only  purpose  to  which  it  might  have  been  ap-> 
plied,  that  of  a  diligent  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  Greek 
original.    As  fof  ^xtwutting  whether  Cowper  or  Momce  hM 
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most  accurately  understood  tlie  sense  of  Homer,  wfe  must  bf?g 
to  be  excused  altogether  from  so  burthensooie,  und^  in  out 
opimon,  unnecessary  a  task. 

Most  sincerely  as  we  admire  the  beauties  of  Pope  s  tnms- 
latkm  (and^  4if  a  p<>ei9»  without  reference  to  the  original,  we 
know  not  ]te>€qual  in  any  modem  language)^  we  are  ready  to 
admit  its  grosi  .fieferte  in  tbe  light  of  m  laithfttl  repreaentatiifA 
of  Homer ;  and  ure  far  firom  saying  thai  some  liitiine  |pocl^ 
gifted  with  the  genius  of  Pope,  may  not  have  the  power  of 
improving  most  materially  npon  diat  versionywhicli  m>w  stands 
alone  and  imrivalied.  Believing  this  to  be  jKmsibk,  we  would 
not  discourage  all  competition ;  but,  if  any  competitor  doea 
hereafter. arise,  we  earnestly  entreat  him  to  weigh  wellhu 
abilities  before  be  commences  his  task ;  and  * 

*  By  all  lihe  sacred  prevalence  of  pra/r/ 

O  let  his  translation  be  in  ihyiae ! 


Art.  IX. — Observations  on  Fundus  Hctmatodes,  or  soft 
Cancer,  in  several  of  the  most  important  Organs  of  the 
human  Body :  containing  also  a  comparative  View  qf 
the  Structure  oj  Fungus  Hamatodes  and  Cancer,  with 
Cases  end  Dissections.  By  ^ James  Wardrop^  FM.S.E* 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^  and  one  of  the 
Surgeons  of  the  public  Dispensary  ojf  Edinburgh,  illus^ 
trated  by  Plates.  800.  Gdinbuigb,  Constable.  Londcm^ 
Comltable,  1809. 

MR.  BURNS  of  Glasgow^  in  his  dissertations  on  inflam- 
matioDy  u  tbe  first  who  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  ti^s 
morbid  ehange  of  structure,  which  be  described  under  the 
name  cXshongoid^irfflammntion;  but  it  is  to  Mr.  Hay,  of 
Leedsi  that  we  owe  the  name  of  fungus  h(tmatodes,  several 
cases  of  which  he  described  occurring  in  tbe  superior  and  in- 
iPerior  extremities^  and  also  in  the  female  breast.  There  seems 
to  be  no  part  of  the  body  exempt  from  this  disease.  Mr. 
Wardrop  has  divided  bis  book  into  chapters,  in  which  he  has 
treated  separately  of  fungus  hoematodes  affecting  the  eye-ballj 
the  extremities,  the  testicle,  the  liver,  tbe  spleen,  the  kidueyi 
the  hmgs,  the  uterus,  the  ovarium,  and  the  female  breast. 
The  work  is  concluded  by  a  comparative  view  of  the  structure 
of  fungus  hoeamtodes,  and  'cancer. 

We  will  extract  Mr.  Wardrop's  description  of  the  diseasoi 
when  it  affects  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

. '  The  first  appetranoei  of  the  fungus  hmmatodes,  when  it  at* 
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lacks  tlie  eye,  areobserved  in  tbe  posterior  chamber.  Tbepapif 
becomes  dilated  and  immoveable,  and  instead  of  buying  lU 
natural  deep  black  colour,  it  has  a  dark  amber,  and  in  some  cases 
a  greenish  brown,  giving  to  the  eye  very  mncfa  that  appearance 
which  is.  observed  in  the  sound  eye  of  tbe  sheep,  tbe  cat,  and  in 
many  of  the  lower  animals.  As  the  progress  of  the  disease  ad- 
▼ances,  the  colour  becomes  more  remarkable;  and  it  is  s«nhi 
discovered  to  be  produced  from  a  solid  subsianoe,  which  is  fcun- 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  eye,  and  gradually  wjpnnirhiftt.laiiwrffM 
the  cornea. 

'  The  surfiice  of  tbe  substance  is  generally  rugged  and  un- 
equal^ and  not  unlike  what  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  a 
quantity  of  effused  lymph.  In  some  cases,  red  vessels  can  b<; 
seen  running  across  the  opake  body,  but  these  are  not  the  vessels 
which  nourish  it,  but  the  ramifications  of  the  central  artery  of 
the  retina  lying  above  it.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease^ 
the  new  formed  substance  gradually  fills  up  the  whole  of  tbe 
posterior  chamber ;  its  surface  advances  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
same  plane  with  the  iris,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  amber  or 
brown-coloured  mass.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease  1  have  known 
two  cases  which  were  mistaken  for  cataracts ;  and  in  one  of  them 
an  experienced  surgeon  attempted  to  couch  it.  When  the 
disease  advances  still  further,  the  form  of  the  eye-ball  begins  to 
alter,  acquiring  an  irregular  knobbed  appearance  ;  at  the  same  | 

time  the  sclerotic  coat  loses  its  natural  pearly  white  colour,  and  ^ 

becomes  of  a  dark  blue  or  livid  hue.  The  tumour,  by  its  con- 
tinued growth,  finally  occupies  the  whole  anterior  chaniber ;  and, 
in  some  cases,  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  collects  between  it 
and  the  cornea.  At  last  the  cornea  ulcerates*  and  a  fungoas 
tumour  shoots  out  from  the  portion  of  tbe  diseased  substance 
contiguous  to  the  ulcerated  cornea ;  aod, .  in  other  cases,  the 
tumour  pushes  itself  through  the  scltrotic  coat.  I 

*  ThisTungus  is  very  rapid  in  its  growth,  and,  befogs  the  ' 

disease  arrives  at  a  fatal  termination,  it  often  acquires- a  very 
great  bulk.  When  it  is  small,  it  has  a  good  deal  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  softer  kind  of  polypi  which  grow  from  murous  mem- ' 
braues.  It  is  generally  of  a  dark  red,  or  purple  colour.  Its 
surface  is  irregular,  aud  often  covered  with  coagulated  blood. 

'  The  substaiice  of  this  fungus  is  very  readily  torn;  and  when 
a  portion  of  it  is  separated,  or  if  it  be  Jighily  scratched,  it 
bleeds  profusely.  In  other  cases,  the  tumour  is  of  a  firmer  tex- 
ture, and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  instead  of  commg  through 
tbe  cornea,  it  burst  through  the  sclerotic  coat,  it  then  pushes 
before  it  the  conjunctiva,  and  thus  derives  a  mucous  covering. 
When  the  tumour  becomes  very  large,  portions  of  the  most  pro- 
minent pans  begin  to  lose  their  vitality,  and  separate  in  aloughs,  | 
which  have  a  very  fetid  atid  offensive  smell,  and  are  accom* 
panied  with,  the  discharge  of  an  acrid  sanies. 

'  The  absorbent  glands  become  also  affected  during  the  pro« 
gress  of  the  disease;  they  swell  and  inflame,  and  sometimes 
grow  to  an  enormous  size.     In  some  cases  the  swellino^^  of  the 
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glands  commences  at  a  very  early  period,  whilst  in  others  they 
are  not  aflbcted  until  the  disease  is  far  udvanced.  Most  com- 
monly those  glands  swell  which  He  in  the  immediate  nei^rhbour- 
hood  of  the  parotid  gland,  or  lower  jaw.  in  tw^  cases,  I  fcunA 
a  small  hardened  gland  close  to  the  optic^ nerve ;  in  a  third  case^ 
glands  w«re  found  near  the  nose,  and  on^  the  superoilia;  aad, 
ia  another  case,  a  diseased  gland  was  foand  adheriog  to  the  oa 
inals  within  the  margin  of  the  orbit/ 

This  disease  has  its  foundation  deep  in  the  organizatioa  of 
all  the  parts  connected  with  the  organ.  The  retina  is  ob- 
literated ;  the  humours  of  the  eye  absorbed  and  lost ;  and 
the  chambers  occupied  by  a  substance^  more  or  less  of  the 
appearance  of  medullary  matter^  bemg  opake,  whitish,  and 
homogeneous,  and  having  the  pulpy  softness  and  tenacity  of 
the  brain.  Sometimes  bony  matter  has  been  found  in  some 
of  the  tumours^  in  the  form  generally  of  small  gritty  particles* 
The  optic  nerve  itself  is  in  all  cases  injured,  though  the  mag* 
nitude  and  appearance  of  the  injury  varies  in  different  subjects* 
In  one  example,  where  the  contents  of  the  eye-ball  and  ex- 
ternal tumour  had  a  very  remarkable  dark  appearance,  we  are 
informed  that, 

*  it  was  found,  on  dissection,  that  the  same  singular  black  ap- 
pearance extended  alotag  the  medullary  port  on  of  the  optic 
nerve,  to  beyond  the  union  of  the  two  nerves  ;  and,  what  is  an 
important  fact  to  the  physiologist,  this  case  proved,  in  a  verj 
striking  manner,  that  the  optic  nerves  do  not  decussate  each 
other.  The  nerve  of  the  right  eye  arose  from  the  ri^ht  side  of 
the  brain,  and  was  healthy  all  the  way  to  where  it  mned  the 
retina ;  whereas  the  left  optic  nerve  was  black,  from  the  plaee 
where  it  had  been  divided  during  the  operation  of  extirpating 
the  eye-ball,  to  beyond  the  union  of  the  two  nerves.' 

The  disease  sometimes  extends  to  the  brain  itself,  and  like 
the  cancer,  it  contaminates  through  the  medium  of  the  absor<- 
bent  system.  The  substance  of  the  gland  is  converted  into 
a  matter  similar  to  that  of  the  original  disease;  die  gland 
sometimes  ulcerates,  and  the  ulcers  are  fout,  sloughy,  and  un- 
healthy. The  primary  ulcers  in  this  disease  fungatc,  but  the 
secondary  ones,  or  those  of  the  absorbent  glands,  do  not. 

In  all  these  circumstances  the  analogy  between  fungus 
hoeraatodes  and  cancer  is  so  ^king, '  that  notwithstanding 
the  ai^tttnents  of  Mr.  Wardrop,  w*e  believe  that  most  aur* 
geons  Will  still  be  inclined  to  consider  it  to  be  a  cancerous 
disorder.  In  both  the  progress  is  generally  slow  ;  the  ulcers 
in  both  discharge  a  fetid  excoriating  ichor,  and  occasionally 
-bleed  prolusely ;  both  sometimes  assume  a  fungous  appear* 
SH^ce,  and  both  durftig  their  progress  contaminate  tiic  afosor- 
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tient  glands;  both  are  equally  destructive,  and  contaminate 
indiscriminately  tbe  neighbouring  parts,  whatever  may  be 
their  nature ;  both  too  affect  several  organs  at  the  same  time. 
To  these  strong  and  striking  analogies,  Mr.  Wardrop  op* 
poses  the  structure  of  the  tumours^  which  are  different ; 
the  periods  tif  life  wliich^the  diseases  take  place,  which. are 
different ;  and  some  organs  it  is  said  are  attacked  with  tbe 
one  which  have  never  been  observed  to  be  affecteff. 

We  jdo  not  think  much  of  the  argument  drawn  from  struc- 
ture. We  think  that  the  foundation  of  scrofula  and  cancer  is 
laid  before  th^re  is  any  change  of  structure.  An  observation 
of  Mr.  Wardrop's  strikingly  illustrates  this  fact.  He  says, 
*  when  the  fungus  hoematodes'  (in  the  eye-ball)  '  takes  place 
in  children,  they  are  generally  found  to  have  entirely  lost  tbe 
siKht  of  the  affected  eye,  before  it  is  remarked  by  the  parents.* 
This  shows  most  convincingly  that  the  whole  organ,  indudii^ 
probably  die  retina  and  optic  nerv^,  is  blighted,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  before  there  is  any  morbid  chaise 
of  structure.  The  same  is  true  of  scrofula ;  a  blow  is  re- 
ceived, and  the  injured  part  becomes  scrofulous.  The  fibre 
therefore  is  morbid  previous  to  the  injury.  In  the  ac- 
knowledged cancer,  the  structure  is  b^  no  means  uniform. 
Take  die  following  fisct  from  Mr.  Home's  observations. 
After  the  extirpation  of  a  tumour  from  the  breast,  he  informs  j 

tis, 

**  When  the  tiUBOur  was  cut  into*  to  exjimine  its  structure^ 
there  was  no  hardness  in  any  part  of  it ;  nor  had  it  tbe  appear'^ 
•Jice  iisiially  mei  with  in  tumours,  that  have  contaminated  the 
Beifhboaring  parts  with  tbe  cancerous  poison.    The  patient  got  | 

^ttite  well  in  tbree  weeks,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  her  continuing  j 

so.  In  less  than  tbree  months  she  consulted  me  again,  and  to 
my  great  surprize  and  chagrin,  both  edges  of  tbe  cicatrix  were 
studded  with  the  small  cancerous  tumours  in  tbe  skin  already 
described." — See  Hom^s  Observations  on  Cancer,  p,9^> 

Now  that  we  have  Mr.  Home's  book  before  us,  we  cannot 
help  referring  to  the  I7th  case  r|slatcd  by  that  experienced 
surgeon,  and  the  inference  deduced  from  the  facts  recorded. 
In  this  case  the  pectoral  muscles  had  become  ^ontamiaaled 
before  a  cancerous  breast  had  been  extirpated.  Inconse- 
quence, the  disease  recurred  after  a  certain  period,  in  the 
muscle,  and  .the  appearance  of  the  disease  was  exactly  that  of 
fungus  hoematodes.  Can  we  then  refuse  to  subscribe  to  Mr. 
Home's  conclusion,  when  he  says,  '<  it  explayis  the  fiingated 
sore  and  the  cancer  to  be  the  effects  of  the  same  disease^  only 
varviiu;  according  to  the  structure  of  the  parts  which  are  at- 
tackedr'  So s^ys  Mr.  Home,  and,  though  wholly  uninflu* 
enced  by  the  authority  of  any  name,  so  say  we. 
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Mr.  Aberdetfa jr  indeed  has  divided  this  disease  from  dirci« 
taoma^  affixing  to  it  the  name  o(  medullary  sarcoma ;  and  has 
•ddaced  the  puipj  testicle  as  an  example  of  the  disease. 

'  The  simple  ulceration  of  the  skin  from  distention/  Yt  ob- 
serves, *  and  the  subsequent  healing  of  the  ulcer  shew  that  this 
morbid  affection  is  unlike  carcinoma,  which  communicates  its 
disease  to  all  contiguous  parts ;  neither  has  it  the  hardness  nor 
disposition  to  ulcerate  which  characterize  cancer/ 

This  is  no  more  than  saying  that  in  Certain  cased  the 
testicle  perishes  by  internal  absorption;  in  others  the  effort, 
of  nature  is  directed,  though  vainly  directed,  to  throw  off  the 
,  diseased  part  by  sloughing.  But  we  can  see  in  neither  case 
any  essential  difference  in  the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  la 
both  these  forms  of  cancer  (as  we  should  call  them)  smpcal 
operations  are  of  little  utility.  They  sometimes  suspend  for 
a  time  the  progress  of  the  malady;  at  other  times  they  ac^ 
cderate  and  exasperate  the  mischief.  ^ 

The  change  of  the  diseased  part  into  a  matter  analogous 
in  colour  woA  consistence  to  th,e  brain,  is  undoubtedly  a 
curious  circumstance :  but  no  more  so  than  the  constant  rt* 
semblance  of  the  matter  of  scrofulous  abscesses  to  cheese  or 
curds. 

The  early  period  of  life  at  which  this  disease  occurs,  is  one 
of  its  most  striking  features.  Five  cases  out  of  six,  m  which 
the  eye  was  its  seat,  occurred  in  subjects  under  twelve  years 
of  age.    To  the  same  purpose  M.  Bichet  says, 

*  Le  carcinome  de  Ta^il  attaque  tons  les  sexes,  se  manifeste  a 
tons  les  iges ;  cependant  il  temble  plus  que  les  autres  tumeursde 
cette  nature  s'attacher  a  Tenfance.  L'observation  Ta  demontrd  a 
Hotel  Dieu  oix  plus  du  tiers  des  malades  qu'y  a  op^r^s  Dessault 
etoient  au  dessous  de  12  ans.' 

We  think  the  true  inference  from  this  fact  to  be,  not  diat 
this  affection  is  not  cancerous,  but  that  the  cancer  in  early  life 
has  a  different  seat,  and  some  peculiarities,  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  same  disease  at  a  more  advanced  period. 

*  The  locality  af  cancer/  sayi  Mr.  Wardrop,  *  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  celebrated  authors,  and  from  what  is 
known  of  the  history  of  this  disease,  and  of  the.  success  attending 
the  extirpation  of  primary  cancerous  tumours,  there  seem  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  considering  it  as  a  local  affection.' 

We  are  Ustonished  that  Mr.  Wardrop  can  persist  in  up- 
holding such  a  delusion.    So  much  convmced  are  all  en- 
^htened  suif  eons  of  the  inefficacy  of  extirpation^  that  we 
believe  that  not  a  twentieth  part  dl  the  operations  are^now  . 
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peitortaed,  which  were  »  the  days  of  Mr.  Polt ;  mkd  die  al- 
most uniforro  want  of  success  attencbng  extirpatioay  has  con* 
vinced  thinking  aien  that  the  cancer  depends  on  cnwititntiiwrf 
causes. 

Every  dissection  given  in  this  work  proves  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine.  In  almost  atl,  the  liver  was  affected  widi  the 
same  kind  of  disease  as  the  original  seat  of  complaint.  In 
others^  the  lungs,  fhe  kidneys,  and  other  organs  were  likewise 
found  similarly  affected.  The  resemhlance  in  one  case  be* 
tween  the  external  and  internal  aftorbid  change  was  very 
striking. 

*  I  have  also  seen  it/  (the  colour  of  the  tuanour)  says  Mr. 
Wardrop,  '  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and,  in  one  inKtance,  both 
the  tumour  within  the  cavity  of  the  eye-ball,  and  that  exterior 
to  it,  were  tinged  of  a  deep  blade  colour,  only  a  few  g^eyisb 
coloaned  streaks  being  interspersed  ttirough  the  daric  mass.  li^ 
ihi^  case  the  dark  cotoor  was  so  remarkable,  that  I  h^estewed 
great  pains,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  Uie  cause  of  smii  a 
singular  appearance,  and  from  ail  tbat  I  conl4  observe,  I  attfirst 
concdved  that  it  was  produced  in  consequence  of  a  norbid  se- 
cretion of  the  black  pigment.  By  an  accurate  com|»arison  of 
the  two  substances,  when  viewed  through  a  microscope  they  ap- 
peared quite  analogous.  They  soiled  the  fingers  or  paper  of  the 
same  dark  brown  colour  as  the  black  pigqaem,  and  comamni- 
cated  to  water  the  same  tinge.  After  the  tumour  was  macerated 
fiofT  some  time  in  water,  a  great  part  of  the  colourinor  matter  was 
dissolved,  and  the  solid  substance  was  similar  both  in  general 
appearance  and  texture  to  the  tiWKMirs  in  the  other  cases  or  to  a 
piece  of  brain.  On  the  death  of  the  patient,  however,  all  these 
hypothetical  speculations  were  overturned,  as  an  examination  of 
the  body  after  death  shewed  that  the  liver  was  also  a0ected 
with  the  same  disease,  the  tuberculous  masses  which  were  forn- 
ed  in  it  Wmf  composed  cJiiefly  of  the  same  dark  brown  medul- 
lary matter.' 

This  example,  aud  slich  as  this^  (which  almost  every  case 
of  the  disease  furnishes)  is,  we  thuik,  .wholly  decisive  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  VVardrop,  besides  the  cases  which  he  has  himself  ob- 
aerved  and  related,  has  collected  many  others  from  different 
quarters.  By  this,  he  has  rendered  his  book  more  vslaable, 
nd  we  do  not  doubt  that  surgeons  will  become,  by  his  assist- 
ance, better  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  this  Uuly'formidable 
disease.  Unfortunately,  we  seem  as  far  distnut  as  ever  from 
its  core.  Still,  however,  we  think  it  creditable  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  healing  art,  that  it  has  excited,  and  is  exciting, 
ihe  attention  and  strenuous  exertions  of  so  many  abletten, 
who  kive  within  these  four  or  live  last  years  written 
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nig  it.  ^e  iio)pe  tlrat  b^  their  umtsA  eSbrts  some  check  rhky 
at  retaglHi  be  given  to  this  most  dreadful  scourge  'of  human 
Datore. 
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Xrt.  io. — iTte  Divinity  6f  the  Apocalypse  demonstrated  h  its  Fulfil^ 
Metit:  ifiAnswer  to  Profcssdr  JmchaeM.  By  the  Reo.  J.  M.  tiutt, 
A.  M.  late  StudtHt  of  tUnst  Ckkrch^  and  Author  of  <  a  Commentary 
en  the  iSrt«n«$r  Weeks  and  last  Vision  tf  Ban(elJ  Lon4on>.  ttmo. 
Hatchanl^  18D9. 

WE  delivered  our  opinion  on  what  is  here  catted  *  tKe  divinity 
of  the  Apocalypse/  a^tsonie  length  in  the  C.  It.  for  January, 

tHoTt  in  a  review  of  IVTr.  Archdeacon  Woodhouse's  translation, 
:c.^  of  that  work,  an'4  again  in  the  C.  R,  for  June,  1807,  in  a 
review  olf  Mr,  Faoer's  supplement  to  his  dissertation  on  the 
\Q.60  yeare.  Our  suosciquent  reading  and  reflection  have  h9t 
ioaade  any  alteration  in  the  'sentiments  which  we  ihen  expressed, 
but  have  rather  served  to  strengthen  our  conviction  of  their  truth. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  \o  these  numbers  of  our  journal  for 
the  reason^  on  which  we  ground  our  rejection  olf  the  dlaim  of 
the  Apocalypse  to  a  supei-natural  oi*igin«  We  will  extract  a  feiv 
of  the  observations  which  have  been  made  by  IVIr.  Butt.  Mr. 
B.  says,  what  inany  other  commentators  dispute,  that '  (he  1242 
veals  of  the  prevalence  of  the  npostacy,  at  least  in  respect  to 
this  kingdom,  are  now  finished  /  and  that '  the  times  of  the 
beast  terminited  in  the  year  1697.'  '  The  interval  between  the 
English  revolution  and  the  year  \697  had  been  occupied  in  cotri-^ 
pletihg  th^  deliverance  of  the  witnesses,  who  were  to  be  received 
into  the  ark,  and  in  wartiing  the  apostates  of  the  approaching 
deluge  of  fiery  death.'  This  remark  is  still  as  enigmatical  to  us 
as  any  part  of  the  book  which  Mr.  Butt  has  attempted  to  ex« 
plain.  '  The  rectitude  of  the  administration  of  justice  is  9Q 
greatly  owing  to  the  institution  of  a  jury  ©f  twelve  Tnen,  and  so 
analogous  to  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  in  which  the  twelve  apMlee 
ai-e  assessors,  rather  than  judges,  that  we  ought  to  glorify  God 
when  we  reflect  upoh  it.'  The  author  forgets  that  the  institutkm 
of  juries  is  of  pagan  origin.  .  A%  the  author  discovers  a  typical 
analogy  between  twelve  English  jurors  and  the  twelve,  apostles, 
so  he  finds  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  four-and- 
t#ettty  English  bishops  and  the  four-and-twenty  elders  who  are 
mentioned.  Rev.  xi.  l6.  'On  December  12,  1697/  says  Mr. 
Butt^  <  the  thanksgiviiig  day  for  the  peace,  by  .which  the  king's 
tide  was  tduiowledged,  onfc  of  the  spiritual  lords  (bishop^Bor*  i 
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net)  preached  before  king  Willmm  from  the  words  of  the  quceit 
of  Sbeba,  addressed  to  him  who  completed  the  first  temple 
(2  Chron.  ix.  8) : '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  delighted 
in  thee  to  set  thee  on  his  throne,  to  be  king  for  the  Lord  tb  j 
God  ;  because  thy  God  loved  Israel,  to  establish  them  for  ewer, 
therefore  made  be  thee  king  over  them,  to  do  judvpicnt  aad 
justice.'  Let  this  text,  with  the  circumstances  attending  it,  be 
compared  with  Rev.  xi.  15 — 19,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  to-* 
be  the  only  text  in  scripture  v:hich  ffdly  corresponds  to  this  preiiic^ 
tion*  We  have  inspected  the  p!assage  in  the  Apocalypse,  to 
which  the  author  refers,  and  we  cannot  discover  a  single  trace 
of  that  correspondence  which  appears  so  singularly  luminoua  to 
Mr.  Butt  Besides,  is  it  not  a  little  incongruous  to  look  to  a  text 
in  the  book  of  Chronicles  for  the  completion  of  a  prophecy  in 
the  Apocalypse  ?  This  seens  a  sort  of  Irish  wi^  of  interpreting 

grophecy,  by  making  it  foietell  what  was  past  several  centoriea 
efore  it  was  pronounced.  The  author  asks  whether '  the  de- 
struction of  Pope  and  Turk  can  be  dated  from  a  more  just  epocb 
than  that  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick  ?'  Buonaparte  has  already  in 
part  answered  this  question,  as  for  as  it  refers  to  the  pope ;  and 
we  believe  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  gives  a  very  im- 
pressive reply  to  that  portion  of  the  quefy  which  relstes  to  the 
Turk,  We  will  make  one  more  extract  before  we  conclude. 
*  The  church  is  now  in  the  land  of  Beulah,  and  may,  if  she  has 
eyes  to  see,  behold  in  her  own  peace,  prosperity,  and  glory  the 
reflection  of  the  celestial  city.  From  the  summit  of  mount 
Pisgah  she  may  behold  the  promised  land  and  the  glorious  holy 
mountain.  But  let  us  remember  that  there  is  a  delusive  path 
leading  from  the  very  doors  of  heaven  to  the  gates  of  hell.  If 
ever  the  church  be  seduced  from  her  fbndamental  doctrines  of 
justification  by  Christ  alone,  &c.  she  may  and  probably  will  be 
converted  into  a  riLLAR  of  salt.'  Mr.  Butt  is  not  the  first 
person  who  has  written  nonsense  in  commenting  on  the  Apo* 
calypse. 

AaT.  il,^A  Vindieatiim  of  the  Jews,  hy  Waycf  Reply  to  ike  Letter  ad* 
dressed  by  Perteverans  to  the  English  Israitite,  hwnbly  suhntted  to 
the  Comideration  ef  the  Missiortary  Society  and  the  London  Society 

, .  fir.  promoting  Chrutianity  among  the  Jews.  By  Thomus  Witkerby^ 
Author  of  an  Attempt  to  remove  Prejudices  concerning  the  Jewith 
Nation.    Loodoii,  Ilatchard,  1809.  9vo.  pp,2S7. 

THE  author  commends  the  policy  as  well  as  morality  of  the 
Jews,  in  refusing  to  enter  the  lists  of  religious  controven^y.  He 
says  that  when  after  a  long  banishment  they  returned  to  our 
shores  iti  the  time  of  Crcnswell,  i.t  was  stipulated,  among  other 
things,  that  they  should  make  no  proselytes.  This  condition 
they  have  scrupulcmsly  observed  ;  for  though  we  have  heard  of 
many  attempts  to  make  proselytes  among  them,  we  are  not  ac- 
quaipted  with  any  endeavour  on  their  part  to  make  proselytes 
among  us.  They  know  that  they  could  not  dispute  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus  without  ofiending  the  scruples  ik:  excitiAg  the 
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Bmimosity  of  the  cominiinity  in  which  thev  tre  permitted  to 
reside  ;  and  they  therefore  sedulously  avoid  tho^  ditcussioot 
which  could  be  producttve  only  of  rancour  and  of  strife.  Thia 
they  are  said  to  do  in  cootbrmity  to  a  precept  which  was  gi?ea 
theai  tlurin^  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  which  they  conrfder  at 
applicable  to  them  in  their  present  situation.  When  Mr.  David 
Levi  engaged  in  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Prietitey,  he  is  said  to 
have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Jew  fa  not  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  opponents.  He 
cannot  deny  the  christian  religion  to  be  true,  not  only  without 
exasperating  those  among  whom  he  dwells  by  sufferance,  but 
without  violating  an  express  law  of  the  land,  9  and  10  William 
III.  c.  32.  The  author  therefore  contends,  with  kome  show  of 
reason,  that  any  attempt  to  provoke  the  controversial  ardour  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  inflame  their  hate  by  the  di§p1ay  of  our  prose* 
lyting  propensities,  is  hardly  compatible  with  justice  or  #itb 
charity.  Mr.  Witherby  seems  to  be  a  serious  and  well-disposed 
christian,  a  friend  to  peace  and  good  will  both  among  the  fol* 
iowers  of  Moses,  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 

Ajit.  ISw— il  9hart  Catechism  from  the  Workt  of  ArMtMhop  Leightom, 
with  a  Preface  and  Dedication,  t3mo.  Rivingtoiis. 

THE  re-publication  of  this  brief  and  useful  catechism  will 
probably  be  very  acceptable  to  those  who  have  the  care  of 
children,  and  wish  to  employ  every  wise  expedient  of  givinr  a 
devotional  turn  to  their  minds,  which,  as  long  as  it  is  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  sobriety  and  good  tense,  is  the  fruitful  iotorce  of 
virtue  and  of  happiness* 

AnT.  IS. — A  Sermon^  preached  at  PriUUreet  Meeting^houie^  Raddle- 
Migkwatfy  Wednetday,  October  25,  1809,  being  the  Dty  on  which  hi$ 
A^aty  King  George  t/te  Third  entered  thefftieth  Year  of  hie  Reign. 
ByT^musCioittL    IxmdoD,  Cooder,  1809.    If. 

Abt.  14.— J  Sermon  preached  at  the  ScoiiChurehy  Crown  Courts  Kuuell 
Streety  Covent  Garden^  London^  on  the  95th  of  October,  1809,  being 
the  j^tieth  Anniver$ary  of  Ati  Mt^atfs  4ccet$ion  to  the  Throne,  JBy 
George  Greig,  Minitter-  of  the  $aid  Church.  Fublithed  by  De$ire. 
Londoo,  Hatcbard,  1809.    Is.  Od, 

THE  above  are  two  sermons  preached  by  dissenters,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  have  vied  with  the  most  zealous  ministers  of  the 
I  establishment,  in  the  tribute  of  respect  which  they  have  oflered 
to  the  aged  monarch  on  the  throne.  Mr.  (^reig  of  the  Scots 
church.  Crown  Court,  says,  that '  from  the  moment  of  his  ma- 
jesty's accession  to  the  throne,  the  dew  of  divine  goodness  has 
distilled  upon  his  sacred  head,  and  gently  descended  even  to  the 
skirts  of  his  empire.'  The  ludicrous  impropriety  of  this  kin4 
of  language  may  not  be  remarked,  when  it  is  delivered  with 
oratorical  fervour  before  a  mixed  audience ;  bat  we  would  advise 
Mr*  Greig  to  avoid  it  when  he  prepares  another  sermon  for  the 
picsBr '  Miuiitecs  oa  serious^sulgecta  should  be  particularly  car^ 
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fill  against  employi/ig- terms  which  may  ijDvolimjUrily  €i^Cit^Q« 
4iculQus  or  disgusting  a^sociatioos  of  id^jas. 

Aet.  15.  — -4  Sermon  preached  at  Wnrship'ttreet,  Ftmhury  Square^ 
Wednesday,  October 'i^,  1009;  being  the  fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
IUU;n  of  George  the  Third,  By  John  Evam,  A.  M.  Monting  Preacher 
at  Wonhijhitreet,  and  Afternoon  Preacher,  LetUher-lane^'  Bdkanu 
limdop,  Slierwoodt  1^09.     Is.  . 

MR.  Evans  adopU  1  Cor.  xv.  25;  'He  must  reif^n  till  be  have 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet/  as  the  text  of  his  discbunie.  In- 
stead of  saturating,  his  pa^es'with  any  excess  of  courtly  adula- 
tioDy  Mr.  Evans  gives  to  the  present  sovereign  that  praise  which 
is  due,  and  no  more.  He  draws  an  animated  sketch  of  thai 
state,  of  felicity,  th^t  real  jubilee  of  virtue  and  of  peace,  which 
he  anticipates  under  the  future  reig^i)  of  the  Messjiah ;  when 
'  motion  shall  not  lifl/up  sword  against  nation,  neither  sh^U  they 
learn  war  any  more.' 

poLmcs. 

Art,  16,-^1^00  Letters  from  the.  Right  Honourable  George  Cannina 
■to  the  Earl  Camden,  Lord  President  of  the  Council.    London,  Cadcj) 
and  Daviesy  1809. 

WE  shall  give  the  substance  of  this  pamphlet,  and  then  mal'e 
a  few  remarks  on  the  political  intrigue  which  it  unfolds.  April 
2,  1809,  Mr.  Canning  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  on  the  ne- 
<:e5sity  of  some.change  in  the  administration,  and,  if  this  were 
not  effected,  stating  his  own  intention  to  resign.  The  business, 
therefore,  begins  with  an  alternative,  proposed  by  Mr.  Canning, 
qf  his  own  resigoa^on,  or  of  some  (;hapge  in  the  ministry.  The 
%equel  will  shew  how  J\lr.  Canniug  wavered  with  respect  to  the 
execution  of  the  alternative  which  he  proposed.  Mr.  Canning 
states,  that  in  some  further  commuoicatioh  with  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  between  April  4  and  8,  h^  reqij^st^4  ^^^^  ^^^-  husiness 
might  be  brought  to  4,ternjinaJ;ion  before,  ihp  parliajnent  met 
aTtei*  the  Kaster  holidays,  The  Djukeof  Portlanapi^rastii^atJNi, 
and  tl:e  Easter  hiplidaya  passed  away.  Aft£r  tfai^  it  was  agreed 
between  Mr.  Cannin|^  and  another  m£mh£r:  of  the  cabinet,  that 
lilt  discussiop  should  b^  suspended  till  after  the  decision  of  tbe 
cKiestion  oh  the  writ^rship  Tim  toojc  place  April  25.  After 
this  the' proposed  change  in  the  cabinet?  was  again  discussed 
T l?^*Duke  of  Portland  consulted  severat  of  the  men^bers  on  the 
,  Bifhject.  Lord  Camden  is  said  to  have  thought  a  change  in  Lord 
Castlereagh's  departn\ent  necessary^  provided  *  it  could  be  rr- 
conalcd  to  Lor  A    Castle  reagh^sjcelings*     On  th^  5  th  of  May 


serious  consideration.  On  th^'Blst  of  ^jav  Mr.'  tanning  ^}>, 
tlial  h^  made  tl  j  sam^  repretJentation  to  fijs  inajesty  which  he 
Jiad  previously  done  to  the  Diik'e  of  PortfaViyf  and  tendered  his 
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MMfpiBtioii.    Oi>  Aq  8tli  of  Jutie  the  Duke  of  Portland  informed 
Mr*  CaniMB^  tbat  tome  change  would  be  effected  in  the  war  de- 
partment at  the  end  of  the  session  of  parliament.    On  the  18th 
of' June  Mr.  Canning,  knowing  the  ▼aciHating  indecision  of  his 
ooUei^nea,  and  prohably  not  unconscious  of  his  own,  stated  to 
the  Duke  of  P<ft*t]and,  that  ^  if  things  remained  as  they  then 
were,  be  wa«  determined  not  to  remdin  in  office.^    The  Duke  of 
Portland  informed  Mr.  C.  that  a  different  arrangement  had  been 
adopted^  to  which  Lord  Castlereagh  was  to  he  urged  to  consent 
But  on  the  21st  of  June  the  Duke  of  Portland  assured  Mr.  C. 
that  the  arrangement  which  had  been^iv^  proposed  should  be 
carried  into  effect ;  and  that  Lord  Camden  was  desired  to  com- 
municate thia  resolution  to  Lord  Castlcreagb.     On  the  27th  of 
Janci  Mr.  Canning,  finding  no  progress  made  in  the  execution  of 
any   change,  again  intimated  bis  determination  to  resign.     Oti 
the  26th  he  says,  that  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  king. 
The  same  evening  the  Duke  of  Portland,  by  the  king's  desire, 
direoted  Lord  Camden  to  communicate  the  mtended  arrange- 
anent  to  Lord  Castlereagh.    But  this  communication  was  not  to 
be  made  till  the  Walcheren  expedition  had  sailed.    But  before 
this  took  place,  on  July  5th,  another  arrangement  was  8ub«ti« 
tilted' for  that  which  had  been  proposed,  and  then  dismissed,  and 
then  resumed.    Ijord  Camden  would,  it  was  hoped,  resign ;  Lord 
Castlereagh's  feelings  were  to  be  consulted  by  a  new  process,  and 
Lord  Wellbsley,  who  ought  by  this  time  to  hare  been  in  Spain, 
waa  to<be  nominated  minister  of  war*    AAer  this  no  communi* 
cattOB  was  made  to  Lord 'Castlereagh.     Mr.  Canning  again  pro- 
posed to  resign,  and  was  af^in  requested' to  keep  bis  place.  The 
arrangement  in  contemplation  was'  positively  to  be  effected   at 
the  termination  of  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt.    In  the  mean  - 
time  Oo  pains  were  to  be  spared  to  reconcile  the  feelings  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  the  Ibss  bf  his  place.     Mr.  Canning  acquiesced  in 
the  proposed  delay.     On. September  2,  when  the  result  of  the       ' 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt  was  known,  Mr,  Canning  reminded  the 
Dnkeof  Portland  that  the  period  for  nominating  Lord  Wellesley 
to  the  war  department  was  arrived.     But  on  the  6th  the  Duke  of 
Portland  informed  Mr.  C.  that  no  steps  had  been  taken  by  the 
friends  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  reconcile  him  to  the  change  ;  that 
there  ^liere  tmpedinients  in  the  way  of  the  \y  itpobed  arran«?ement, 
and  that  be  (the  Duko  of  Portland)  hau  himself  dcteniiiiicd  to 
retire  from  his  ofiicial  situation.     Mr.  Canning  now  again  re- 
sorted'to  thealternative,  which  he  had  so  often  proposed,  and 
did,  at  la^t,  actually  -isend  in  his  resis^nation  to  the  king.     Such 
is  Lhe  brief  substance  of  Mr.  Canning's  statement.    What  struck 
us  on  the  first  perusal,  and  what  even  more  impret^sed  ns  un  thei 
second,  was  the  miserable  imiecision  oftbe  cabinet  in  which  this 
Qirious  farce  was   performed.     Mr.  Canning  -  has*  exhibited  to 
our  astonished  view  a  degree  of  imbecility  which  w«  hardly 
supposed'  to  be  compatible  with  the  government  of  a  great 
nai)OD/    But  tb<t  truth  isi  that  all  the  practical  details  of  the 
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administration  are  performed  by  onderlingSy  who,  by  loog  < 
pise  in  the  routine  of  business,  have  become  a  sort  of  efficieot 
machinery,  which  continues  ju  movementsi,  however  licati- 
tute  of  energy  or  sj^ill  the  superintendants  of  the  work  may 
be.  The  abilities  of  the  different  persons,  who  were  the  prime 
actors  in  the  vacillating  scene  which  Mr.  Canning  has  thought 
proper  to  develop,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  lowest  order  ;  and 
we  should  think  that  the  department  of  a  chandbr's  shop  would 
be  much  better  adapted  to  their  capacities  than  the  ooncems  of 
a  mighty  empire,  in  these  critical  times,  when  more  than  com- 
mon wisdom  is  wanted  at  the  helm .  With  respect  to  the  deoeptkm 
which  was  practised  on  Lord  Castlereagh,  of  which  Mr.  Canning 
has  taken  so  much  pains  to  exculpate  himself  from  any  parti- 
cipation,  we  think  that  his  lordship  has  muph  reason  to  com* 
plain  both  of  Mr.  Canning  and  of  bis  associates.  }f  Mr.  Can- 
ning really  believed  the  continuance  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  <^Bce 
to  be  diametrically  opposite  to  the  public  interest,  and  so  much 
$o,«that  without  his  removal,  be  (Mr.  Canning)  could  not  retain 
]iis  Qwn  plape  in  the  ministry,  why  did  he  pot  frankly  av#w  his 
sentiments  in  the  cabinet  itself,  without  endeavouring  to  get 
Lord  Castlereagh  displaced  by  a  clandestine  intrigue  ?  Why  did 
Mr.  Canning  desire  the  removal  of  Lord  Castlereagh  ?  Did  be 
object  to  his  want  of  capacity  for  the  execution  of  his  office  ?  If 
)ie  objected  to  bis  capacity,  why,  without  a  single  remoostrancei 
or  any  express  disapprobation,  did  be  acquiesce  in.  Lord  Casr 
ilereagh-8  planning  and  directing  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
most  expensive  armaments  that  were  ever  sent  from  these  shores  I 
Mr.  Canning  was  indeed  tacitly  endeavouring  to  procure  the 
dismission  of  Lord  Castlereagh  from  his  official  situatinn ;  but^ 
when  Mr.  C.  thought  him  so  incapable  and  inefficient  a  minister, 
that  he  threatened  to  retire  if  he  were  not  dismissed,  ought  he 
pot  openly  apd  manfully  to  have  resisted  his  having  the  conduct 
pf  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt?  Ought  th^  public  interest  to 
be  sacri^ced  to  the  feelings  of  individuals  ?  If  the  public  inr 
teresi  requirc^d,  as  Mr.  Canning  stated,  any  change  ip  the  war 
department,  oqght  the  execution  of  that  change  to  have  been 
4)ostponed  from  time  to  time  till  it  could  be  recQnialed  to  the  feel-: 
ings  of  Lord  Castlereagh  f  Was  his  lordship  to  be  continued  in 
office,  to,  the  detriment  of  the  public  service,  till  his  sensibilitiea 
could  be  charmed  into  complacency  with  the  bumiUating  opi- 
nion which  some  of  bis  colleagues  entertained  of  his  capacity? 
^r.  Canning's  pamphlet  evinces  the  miserable  shifb,  resolutions, 
and  counter-resolutions,  projects  and  counter-projects,  wbich 
were  practised  by  a  part  of  the  cabinet,  in  orider  to  effect  some 
petty  change  in  the  war  department;  which,  after  all,  they  had 
liot  energy  to  accomplish.  The  mountain  continued  in  labour 
for  several  months,  and  at  length  produced  nothing  but  a  rickety 
mouse.  If  Mr.  Canning  designed  this  pamphlet  a$  a  satisfactory 
vindication  of  his  conduct  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  we  think  that  hn 
^as  failed  3  fpr  hisk  warmest  friends  will  surely  not  attempt  to, 
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Ratify  ihe  lecret  eabal  into  which  be  entered  with  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  to  compel  his  resignation.  If  Mr.  Canning  intended 
this  letter  as  a  proof  of  his  own  political  abilitv,  we  l^lieve  that 
it  wiM  be  regardUi  as  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  con- 
trary which  he  eould  have  adduced.  U  shews  a  littleness  of 
aind,  and  a  want  of  vigour  and  consistency  which  can  hardlf 
be  eonsi^red  as  fit  qualifications  for  a  secretary  of  state,  in  the  ' 
most  tranquil  times,  and  much  less  in  such  a  stormy  period  as 
the  present.  But  if  Mr.  Canning  meant  this  simple  and  feeble 
expose  as  a  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  that  cabinet,  of  which  be 
80  recently  formed  a  part,  he  has  succeeded  to  admiration.  If 
Mr.  Canning  be  ambitious  of  this  species  of  panegyric,  we  are 
witling  to  bjistoir  it  till  his  Tery  soul  sickens  with  a  plethory  of 
praise* 

POETRY, 

Abt.  17.— IbfTiVs  CrwSj  a  Fragment  of  an  epic  Poem,  in  three  Parte* 
Firtt  Partf  UiUrpationM,  corrupt  Agents^  foul  Stratagems,  anddiaboA" 
.£al  Progreet,  Second  Part,  the  Discomjiture  of  Uturpation  from 
the  Vaiour  of  Patriotim,  Third  Part,  (he  ba$e  f^lUttmn  ef  Umr* 
potion,    London,  Miller,  1809,  Qvo,  pp,  06, 

THE  notes  which  this  writer  has  subjoined  to  this  *  fragment 
of  an  epic  poem,'  display  so.  much  acquaintance  with  the  atate 
of  Spain,  since  the  present  struggle  for  independence,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  animadvert  on  his  poetry  with  «o  much  severity  ai 
it  deserve.  The  writer  himself,  if  he  will  read  it  with  oidy  m 
moderate  portion  of  selfrlove,  will,  we  are  sure,  himself  allow  ^hat 
more  execrable  doggrel  hardly  ever  issued  from  the  press.  We 
sbjill  not  quote  any  specimens  pf  his  barsh  and  discordant  versi* 
fication,  from  due  regard  for  the  harmony  of  our  readers'  ears.. 
If  the  author  l^id  written  a  prose  pamphlet  on  Iberia's  Crisis  in- 
Meadofthis  ipost  unfortunate  attempt  in  verse,  we  have  little 
qoubt  but  that  we  should  have  perused  it  with  pleasure  and  initruc* 
t|on.  The  author  appears  to  have  traversed  Spain  in  almost 
every  direction :  and  ^e  was  at  Madrid  in  the  latter  end  of  1808, 
just  before  the  pity  was  surrendered  to  the  French.  From  hia 
account  the  citizens  of  Madrid  would  have  rivalled  the  heroism  of 
Saragossa  and  Gerona,  if  their  exertions  had  not  been  paralysed 
by  the  treachery  of  their  rulers.  We  bhall  quote  a  part  of  what 
the  author  says  on  this  subject. 

*  Before  the  French  pav^lry  were  known  to  be  bearing  down 
for  Madrid,  and  before  they  forced  the  pass  of  Samosierra,  the 
30th  of  November,  after  my  return  from  Alicante,,  I  had  par« 
posed  proceeding  from  Madrid  the  1st  of  t)ecember  for  England,  ^ 
and  was  the  only  English  vis|t^r.  in  the  capital.  On  the  first, 
i|rhen  the  Ff^nch  were  kn^wn  to  have  forced  the  pass^  erery 
Spanish  inhabitant  of  Afadrid  had  armed  en  masse,  with  such 
^ool  determination  to  defend  the  capital,  that  I  decided  to  witness 
t)ie  first  day's  resistance. 

Tl(e  ^HJ^f  del  Inf^tado^  the  psarquis  dc  Caat^^Ur,  and  th^ 
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fQuni  die  Montajo  wen  a^iong  the  iol|abiUi4^  »t.the.vwi«iiF 
fates  of  Madrid  the  whqk  of  the  night  of  tht)  first  of  Pec«mber» 
expecting  i\kt  arrival  of  the  enemy ;  whic(i.  did  not  tajke  place^ 
till  the  follpwiog  morning*  C^noaadiog  began  at  Madrid  abo«Hi 
nine  in  the  morning  of  the  Cd  of  December,  ^^Ksieres,  withrtbe 
Frenob  ca^ajry^  attempted  the  Fuencarral  aiid<  $egoTia .  eatea^ 
with  great  lo^.  Re  summoned  the  city  to. sifprenaery  and  wa« 
qategorically  answered  by  marquis  Castellar,  ^^  not  while  one 
slQD^  remained  upon  another." 

'  Napoleon  took  up  his  quarters  at  ChamartiD»  a  country 
s^t  five  or  six  miles  distant  froqi  Madrid.  The  infantry  were 
«0  far  bebii«dp  that  they  could  npt  arrive  till  the  third. 

'  I  did  not  leave  Madrid  till  late  on  the  second ;  and  had  Dd 
my  appointments  required  my  departure,  I  should  have  remained 
in  the  utmost  security  that  Madrid  would  have  proved  aiore  than 
a  Saragossa  under  a  second  Palafox/ 

NOVELS. 

JkftT.  18. — Titles  of  other  Realms^  collected  dkring  m  late  Ihur  through 
Eu^cpe  by  a  Trteteller,    ^  voU,  12mo.    Longman.  1809» 

'  TO  her  whose  charms  are  like  the  new-blown  rose,  whose 
sonl  like  sainted  purity  sits  on  her  hallowed  brow,  and  smiles  in« 
telligen^e^  these  Tales  are  dedicated  by 

her  devoted  servant. 

The  AvtHoa/ 

MThat  can  be  expected  of  a  man  who  sets  out  with  such  a  dedi- 
cation as  this  ?  Just  such  a  tale  as  that  of  the  Baron  Zinkermann 
and  Adielia  la  Mafchesa  dt  Nizzi. 

'  The  Hermit  of  the  Rock/  however,  is  rather  an  improve- 
ment on  this  unlucky  specimen  ;  for  though  it  is  itnpossible  even 
to  the  superlative  degree  of  impossibility,  yet,  alldwing  for  that 
little  imperfection,  it  possesses  more  interest  than  some  tales 
which  arc  not  only  possible  but  true.  What  we  havtf  to  do  with 
th,e  hermit  himself,  who  gives' the  title  to  this  rhapsody^  or  what 
with  'the  fellow  who  lost  his  wits  fbr  Zenobia,'  or  with  £mily,. 
or  with  the  Count  de  Pombeira,  we  are  unable  to  perceive ;  hot 
if  the  hints  which  are  thrown  oat  concerning  them  are  only  dc- 
sigr.^d  to  excite  curiosity,  we^are  of  opinion  they  might  have 
been  better  oniitted,  as  well  as  the  stiory  of  that  respectaWe  old 
king  of  Phrygia,  Midas,  who  may  surely  be  adtnilled,  at  least,  to 
claim  exemption  from  literary  duty  on  the  score  of  age  and"  in- 
firmities. 

•  THe  tale  of  '  Donna  Aminta  de  Buxeda'  has  (notwithstat^dinjg 
a'grt^at  deal  of  afiectation  and  false  hufl(iov"')  much  higher  claima 
in  point  of  interest  than  either  ijflhi  preeedfng.  Wesbouldbc 
r/fad  to  know  if  the  events  which  h  relates  ha^d  apy,  and  what 
degree  of  foundation  in  truth.  Tfaey  are  rieitfc^r  tmprobable  in 
themselves,  nor  ill-connected  in  the  narration.. 

'  The  CotJajgers  of  Glarus'  afford^  a  pretty  picture  of  SWisa 
man  hers ;  and;  upotrthe  whofe,  wesee  no  reason  why  the  author 
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•hoold  not  be  ctMouragied  to  pureue  bb  traveftjfhe  will  onlf 
dabUe  ksft  in  sirkly  sentiaient^  and  become  more  conversant 
with  simple  and  unadulterated  nature. 

A%T.  t9.'^Tide9,  of  Y^}r€f  in  ihrmVoiumei,    ttmo.   Mawatan^  1810. 

THESE  Tales  are  certainly  by  no  means  subject  to  any  im- 
putation of  misnomer;  being  Tales  of  Yore  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  wilneM  the  contents  of  each  volume  :  *  Tjrrstan  and 
£ssylda/  (tbe  new  name  for  Isolde,)  with  which  every  dabbler  ia  ^ 
romance  is  as  intimate  as  with  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
*  The  Sword  Tyrfing/  of  which  nobody  can  be  ignorant  but 
some  benighted  Pilgrim  (if  any  such  there  be)  who  has  never 

Jet  been  visited  by  the  light  divine  of  Lewis's  '  Tales  of  \Yonder.' 
The  Sahton  Barfisa/  of  whose  adventures  we  can  trace  the  re- 
collection back  to  the  days  of  our  childhood,  when  we  first  be- 
came acquained  with  t;he  Persian  Ta)ea,  tbe  impression  of  which 
was  made  yet  stronger  by  a  certain  anopymjus  paper  in  a  daily 
publication,  called    '  The  SpecUtor/    '  Floris  and  Biancaflor/ 
(i.  e.  Blancbefleur,  for  the  Spanish  termination  does  not  make 
the  story  newer)  of  whith  Mr.  Ellis  baa  long  since  furnished  ut 
with,  a  sufficient  abstract.    *  Lionbeart  and  Blondel/  for  which 
tbe  reader  might  be  referred  either  to  Percy's  collection,  or  to 
the  Drury-lane  farce  of  '  Richard  Ccaur  de  Lion,'    '  The  White 
Bull/  ('  Le  Taureau  Blanc')  still  better  known,  but  probabljL 
less  to  be  acknowledged  as  an  acquaintance,  than  either,  of  tbe 
preceding^  aUbough.  one  of  Voltaire's   mo&t   witty   effusions. 
*  Cross  Loves,'  of  which  the  world  Qligbt  perhaps  have  remained 
ignorant  to  this  day,  bad  it  never  seeo^Le  Sat^e's  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks.    'The.  Chronicle  of  Charlemagne/  which  Archbishop 
Turpin  -wrote  to  very  little  purpose  indeed,  if  tbe  true  facu 
which  it  records  had  been  to  be  kept  a  secret  even  unto  the  19ih 
century. 

As  for  '  Koxkox  and  Kikequetzrl/  if  the  translator  bad  never 
learned  Oerman,  and  never  seen  the  works  of  Wieland,  we  cannot 
tfiink  that  our  national  literature  would  have  suffered  any  loss  or 
deprivation.  It  is  one  of  those  silly  reveries,  which  an  age  just 
bursting  the  chains  of  popular  prejudice  and  ignorance,  honoured, 
bycouitesy,  with  the  appellation  of  phiIo?«o;^hic.d  ;  but  which 
philosophy  herself  feels  somewhat  ashamed  of  acknowledging. 
Wielaiid  is  a  lively,  and  somttime*  a  sensible,  writer.  As  a  poet 
he  is  deservedly  eminent — as  a  philosopher,  not  contemptible/ 
though  often  superficial  and  puerile.  But  we  have  no  idea  that 
all  his  works  deserve  translation.  Whether  *  Koxkox  and  Kike- 
qnet^Ql'  ha^  a^^pei^red  in  English  before  or  not,  wie  are4gporant 
We.  are  also,  unable  positively  to  affirm,  that  the  tales  of 
^  Cleomades^'  and  *BItomberis'  are  or  are  not  new  to  the  Eog- 
l»ah  reader.  ■  If  they  are,  they  confer  (in  our  opinion),. spnie  de- 
gree of  value  on  the  present  publication,  which  it  would  want 
)^(j)^,  thein...  The  tale  of  <  Bliomb^i^/  partienlariy^  ia  one 
fi*(^  xfki)^iiu\j^T^Uthg,  aod  mos^^epicoifalioac  which  Tittaao 
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has  moderniaedt  and«  as  such,  has  become  the  subject  of  a  -Oer- 
mon  poena,  perhaps  no  less  deserving  of  celebrity  than  Wiefatnd'a 
Oberon. 

The  remaining  tales  are  too  inconsiderable  to  desenre  an  in- 
quiry} whether,  as  translations,  they  are  or  are  not  endowed 
with  the  grace  of  novelty.  If  such  stones  as  that  of  Maldwint  in 
the  second  volume  (the  only  one  to  which  we  are  unable  to 
assign  the  author),  be  in  fact' original,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
rather  hope  the  editor  of  the  present  volumes  may  continue  to 
translate. 

To  speak  a  good  word  at  parting.  Afler  earnestly  exfaortin§^ 
oar  readers  to  mind  their  Bibles,  and  to  reflect  on  the  reflection 
of  Solomon,  '*  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,^  we  see  no 
harm  in  recommending  '  Tales  of  Yore/  to  any  purchaser  who 
is  willing  to  accept  the  title. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aar*  so.— -J^^a<  at  Home  i  a  dramatic  Entertainment^  as  performed  with 
mmeral  Approbation^  hy  the  Dntry-lane  Company,   at  the   Lt/ceum  ■ 
Tkimtre.     Written  by  R.  C.  Dalloi,  Esa,  Author  of  Elements  ^Self^ 
knowledge,  Percival,  Atdtrey,  4^c    London,  Crosby,  1809* 

IN  this  piece,  the  jealousy  of  Lovel,  a  married  rake,  is  very 
naturally  depicted,— *but  there  is  perhaps  rather  too  much  broad 
farce  in  the  character  of  Spectre. 

Art.  31. — A  new  and  improved  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue;  for 
the  Use  of  Schools ;  in  which  the  Genius  of  our  Speech  is  especiaUy 
attended  to,  and  the  Discoveries  of  Mr,  Home  Tooke^  and  other  modem 
Writers  an  the  Formation  of  Language,  ate,  for  the  first  Time,  incor^ 
poratcd.  By  Wiliiam  Ha$mt,.4listhSr  of  an  Essay  on  the  Principles 
of  human  /Action,  4'C*  4rc  ic»  To  which  is  added,  a  new  Guide  to  the 
English  Tor^gue,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  W.  R  Mylius,  Author  of  the 
School  Dictionary.  By  J^dward  Baldwin,  Esq.  London,  Godwin, 
Skiuner-Screet.  1810.  ISmo. 

WE  entirely  agree  with  the  author  of  this  useful  work,  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  common  method  of 
teaching  English  grammar,  by  transferring  the  artificial  rules  of 
other  languages  to  our  own.  We  also  coincide  in  another  opi<» 
nion  of  the  writer,  that  '  the  gram*^".tical  distinctions  of  words 
do  not  relate  to  the  nature  of  thin^  ^r  ideas  spoken  of,  but  to  oar 
manner  of  speaking  of  them.'  This  appears  to  us,  on  the  whole, 
a  more  rational,  simple,  and  intelligible  English  grammar^  than 
most  of  those  in  common  use;  and  we  think  that  it  may,  with 
great  benefit  to  the  scholar,  be  introduced  into  our  elqnentary 
schools. 

Aar.  %^.^A  Oermam  and  English  Spelling-book,  for  the  Use  of 
Children^  to  awist  them  in  the  true  Pronundatum  of  the  Genman ; 
desicned  chififly  for  the  Use  qfthe  German  School  in  the  SwMjf.  By 
G.  F.^  Schilling,  Master^  the  said  School,  and  private  Teacher  of  the 
Germain  Languqge^    London,  1809.    £acber,  Piccadilly,  iU^  bounds 

IT  is  hardly  possible  to  teach  the  correct  pronunciation  of  any 
toogoage  by  written  nil^;  for  th^re  are  many  niceties  pf  arli^ 
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cuUHon  tnd  Ttrieties  of  sound,  wbich  can  be  taught  only  bj 
oral  exemplification.  This  spelling  book  may  bare  its  use  as  an 
asmtmi  in  the  art  of  German  pronunciation;  and  this  is  all  at 
which  it  seems  to  aim. 

Akt.  9S,-^Juitice  and  GenerotUy,  against  MaUce,  Ignorance,  and 
Poverty,  at  an  Attempt  to  thew  the  Equity  of  the  new  Frka  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Caoent  Garden,  By  Attaltu.  Londoii,  Sherwood. 
1309.  890.  is. 

AaT.  ^.-^Reaion  vertue  Fanion;  or  an  impartial  Reoiea  of  the  Dis* 
pUe  between  the  Public  and  the  Proprietorf  of  Cotent  Garden 
Theatre;  unth  Strictures  on  the  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle  News»  . 
papers;  comprising  a  Defence  of  the  Committee^  and  an  Attempt  to 
shesf  that,  however  laudable  the  Oppesiihn  may  think  it,  the  Ruin  tf 
Mr.  Kemhk  and  his  Famify  woMnot  enhance  the  national  Chturacter, 
By  one  who  dares  to  t6nk  for  himse^,  Jjoudaa,  Wilson,  Bojai 
Exchange.    Si.       . 

Aar.  85. — Cw^iderations  en  the  past  and  present  State  of  the  Stage; 
with  Rtferenee  to  the.  late  Contesti  at  Coveiit  Garden';  to  which  is 
added,  a  Flan  for  a  new  TheairSyfor  the  Furpoie  ^vBAaiyo  Flays^ 
Loodoo,  Chappie,  Pali  Mali,  1809.  8ao. 

AS  the  violent  contentions  wbich  were  occasioned  by  (be  re- ' 
cent  advance  of  prices  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  have  been 
happily  terminated,  we  shall  not  say  any  thing  on  the  subject 
wbich  might  tend  to  revive  a  disagreeable  discussion,  or  to  re* 
kindle  the  aniihosity  of  either  party.  We  shall  only  remark, 
that  these  dramatic  broils  seemed  to  operate,  at  the  time,  as  a 
very  seasonable  diversion  in  favour  of  ministers.  While  the 
O.  P.'s  and  the  N.  P.'s  were  fighting  in  the  arena  of  the  pit,  the 
novel  spectacle  seemed  to  act  Tike  a  conductor  on  the  puolic  at- 
tention, and  draw  it  off  from  the  contemplation  of  several  thou- 
sands of  British  subjects,  whom  the  putrefactive  miasmata  of  the 
Walcheren  marshes  were  precipitating  into  an  untimely  grave« 
No  expedition  vras  ever  more  impolitic  in  the  plan  nor  more 
disastrous  in  the '  execution, — and  yet,  as  if  a  fatal  paralysis  had 
seized  the  popular  mind,  none  ever  seems  to  have  excited  a 
imaller  share  of  the  public  indignation.  The  loss  of  two-thirds 
of  a  great  army,owing  to  the  folly  of  a  despicable  cabinet,  seems 
to  have  been  viewed  as  a  trifle  light  as  air  compared  with  the 
advance  of  a  few  pence  in  the  prices  of  admission  to  the  theatre. 
The  pamphlet,  which  is  entitled  *  Considerations  on  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  Stage,'  is  the  product  of  a  very  enlightened 
mind,  and  contains  many  observations  which  are  well  worthy  of 
perusal,  independent  of  any  relation  to  the  recent  theatrical  broils, 

Aar.  iUij^Briiish  Loyalty,  or  Long  Live  the  King,  a  dramatic  Efiusim^ 
iu  two  Acts,  With  Songt,  Danca,  4rc.  4'C.  4'c*  ^  Joseph  Moser,  Btq, 
one  qfhis  Majesty^  Justices  qfthe  Peace  for  Middlesex,  Essex,  Surry, 
Kentp  4r0.  #c.    LDodon.  Aspeme.  1809.    If. 

THIS  is  on^  of  the  well-intentioned  tribotes  to  out  pious  so* 
▼ereign,whisb  the  jubilee  produced.  r^        ^ 
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Art.  37.— iln  Abridgment  of  It'he  Tliitenfof  Spain,  /rim  de  eoHicti 
Accbuhtt  of  that  Vountry  to  the  prnent  Tine.  From  the  Sptiniik  of 
Dan  Thomas  (FYriartt.  Wilkie  tmd  RobiAsoo,  isob.  Itmo.iM  i^. 
pr.  5t.6d,         . 

TV  woulc)  bate  beeh  morie  prudent  in  the  fenglisb  compiler  or 
translator  of  this  work,  (for  we  know,  not  wjielher  tbis  is.  the 
tranflUtioh  of  an  abridgment,  or  the  abridged  tranalatson  of  an 
original  work^  to  bav«  omitted  the  general  charac^rs  given  of 
ttkost  of  the  Spanish  monarths  at  the  close  of  their  respet^i^ 
reigns,  unless  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  draw  original  portraits, 
or  at  least  compared  his  models  with  dltferent  likenesses  by 
other  bands.  Ifi  adopting  the  courtly  iangoage  of  Don  Thomas 
d'Yriarte»  he  has  delineated  asangeU  many  of  thoab  wfaoift  -the 
.mektest  scbbolfooy-  iti  hiscoricM  literattire  knowi  to  bftve  been 
gifted  with  at  least  ^  due  mixture  of  the  devil  ih  their  cdMposi- 
tlon.  For  instance,  what  protestant  or  what  En^shman  will 
recognibc  V/hat  follows  as  the  portrait  of  the  tyrant  rnilip  } 

'  Within  a  fee/  days  after  the  pmclamatiOn  of  a  peace  with 
France,  by  which  all  places  totiqUered  bn  bbth  sides  weris  mutu- 
ally restored,  king  Philip  the  Second  died,  in  the  royal  monastery 
of  St  LaiVfence  (flT  tbe  Escuriii,.with  itlditatiotis  of  ite  ttiost 
devout  Christian  piety  and  holy  ferebur.  Althttu^h  his  kuMerfe 
and  rigid  genius  had  itopressea  his  ^ubject^  irathci'  iVitfa  awe  than 
love ;  ahd  though  the  Spanish  monarchy  had,  \}f  such  erWh 
oti  his  ^arf  as  even  the  most  skillVil  cannot  aUva^s  ±v6\A,  suffered 
losstis  In  .his  reign,  which  deeply  afiected  its  gs^Heral  prospfeHly 
and  strfetigthj  yet  was  his  death  much  re^rfetted :  and  it  desfetV- 
ed  to  be  so,  on  account  of  th6  truljr  foyal  virluts  «'hicli  etiSihfeillry 
marked  his  character.  Siich  wete  his  2feal  fbr  the  (>rbpagdtiort  of 
religion,  hre  unwearid  aciivity  in  the 'dis^patbU  of  afiai^8  of  state, 
the  heroic  firmness  with  ^hldh  he  gave  aid  to  the  unfortunate, 
his  constancy  in  the  support  of  the  cause  which  he  esteemed  to 
be  just,  his  liberality  to  ilien  and  artists,  and  tjje  attention  Which 
he  paid  to  the  foun  ling  uf  useful  establish  rile  nts/ 

The  supci'stitious  and  indolent  grandson  ol  Lewi^  XlV.  is  also 
bedecked  with  all  the  '  illustrious  virtues'  due  froth  a  courtly 
historiographer  to  the  founder  of  the  reigning' dynasty  of  his 
native  country.  Not  but  what  is  said  of  both  these  princes  may 
be  true  in  the  main,  as  far  as  ii  goes;  but  it  is  in  the  colouring 
given  to  eJipressions,  in  the  suppression  of  much,  in  the  magni- 
fying of  more,  that  the  art  of  a  panegyrist  is  cKercised;  and  a 
regular  historian,  whatever  else  he  may  take  fur  granted,  i-.ever 
ought  to  receive  implicitly  from  another  soUrce,  however  pure 
«nd  unsuspected  of  partiality,  either  the  motives  of  human  con- 
doctt  or  (he  principles  of  human  character.  Irt  this  point,  there' 
foref  ihie  present  libridgment  Is  open  to  a  very  Mfrrotis  ex-* 
ception. 

A  short  but  useful  '  Geographicai  DescripCion  of  Spain  and 
PortngsrP  is  subjoined  to  the  body  of  the  work. 
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.  A|i|»eal  to  ilia  Majesty,  bo^ 
Aotts^  of  PriritMDittt,  ft*d  «be  l>eo- 
frle  of  the  vmlod  K^Agdoai,  ffgalBtt  a. 
Idk  Bijeotion  </i  the  Pocitioft  df  tbe 
Captains  of  tbe  Royal  Navy  for  an 
A1i0ienteilion  of  Pay.  fis.  6d. 

Aatittal  Re^ster  (RivtegtotahO,  or 
a  VfcAr  ftf  the  UiMory,  Political  aii4 
literature  of  the  Year  1803.  8vo.  16«. 
*  Mfidfi— Maaoiis  of  the  Life  and 
Writng^  of  Victor  Ali«ri,  written  by 
Manelf.  TrtuulateA  frooi  the  fitalias. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

AsttMl  Register  (Otridge's>,  or  a 
\itw  of  tbe  History,  Politico>  aad  Liw 
fterwtitte  of  tbe  Year  tS07.  8vo.  15s.   ' 

Adam— The  Religious  World  dis- 
litiq^eds  9^  a Tjev  of  the  Vtmr  €hiuid 
fiSPstea»  of  ReligioQ^  JodaisaSf  Pmgma- 
is»|Cbr'uit<aDkyvaBd  Maboianedisiii, 
and  of  tbe  vtsnona^frialiaf  Deaoaiina- 
tions  in  tbe  Christian  World.  By  the 
Jte».  Kobert  Adam,  A.  B.  ^  vole.  6vo. 

41.  ias.M 

Baily— An  Accaoiit  of  tb#  several 
life  IiisaraaoA  Companies  esCaMiAed 
in  London ;  «»itb  a  conpaffativb  View 
#f  iboir  fespeotiva  Bforits  and  Advan- 
tages. By  Fraaeqs  Batly.  Is. 
.  Blair-^Tbe  School  Dictionary ;  or, 
Entick's  English  Dietioiiary  improved 
and  abridged.  By  the  Rev.  David 
Blair.  ^  6d. 

Bootbby-^FaUcf  sad  Satires  ;iv|tti 
a  Preface  on  the  Esopiaa  Fable,  it 
vols.  8vo.  15s.' 

Bighind— A  Oeographieal  and  His- 
torical View  of  the  World ;  exhibiting 
a  conplete  J^etioeatiob  of  the  Natu- 
ral and  Artificial  Features  of  each 
CouuUy^  tbe.  PoUtical  Revolutioasy 
ltd.  8tc.  By  John  Bigland.  5  vols. 
Svo.   31.  13s.  6d. 

Bartoa^A  SteriOs  of  Origiasl  Pre- 
cedents in  Conveyancing,  with  Prac- 
tical Notes.  Vol.  V.  with  a  complete 
Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Royal  8ro. 
16s. 

Biographical  Dictioitary,  contain- 
iog  accurate  Sketches  of  tbe  Lives  of 
the  most  eminent  Persons  of  every 
Nattoo.   18mo.  "Is.  66. 

Bell — A  System  of  Operative  Sur- 
gery, founded  on  the  Bnsis  of  Anato- 
my. By  Charles  Bell.  2  vols,  royal 
8vo.  34s. 

Bums— The  Principles  of  Mid- 
wifery; jtocludia^  the  Difease^  of 
Women  and  Chtldreo.  8vo.  12s. 


Beloe— Anecdotes  of  iiteratuiaaiii 
scarce  Books.  By  tbe  Rev.  W.  Belo«, 
B.  D.    Vol.  IV.  10s.  6d. 

Garefy-^Practical  En^i^lisb  Prosody 
and  Versification,  or  Dascriptioii  tff 
tbe  different  Species  of  So|rli>b  Verse. 
ISaio.  4s.— -A  Kay  to  this  Woffc.  Si. 
66. 

Gheyae-*>Tlie  Pathology  of  tb« 
Membrane  of  tbe  Larynx  and  Broa- 
chia.  By  J.  Cbayae,  M.  D.  8vo.  lOs, 
"dd. 

Cu«e  (A)  for  MiSaiMMy,  ^efag  a 
Select  Collection  of  Bon  Mots,  8s^. 
42mo.  ^ 

Castettd— Tbe  Soldier'4  Orphan, « 
Tale.  By  Mrs.  CastsUo.  «  vols.  Ittno. 
19s.  6d. 

Clarke  aatf  Mbe  Artfattr—Tbe  Ufc 
af  tbe  Rigbl  Hon.  Admiral  Lord  Vis- 
count Nelson.  By  tbe  Rev.  JauMb 
Stanier  Clarke,  aad  Jobn  Mac  ArOiaf^ 
Esq.  3  vols,  imperial  4to.  91.  9s. 

Canniag— Two  Letters  from  fbb 
RAgbt  Hon.  G.  CssAihig  to  tbe  Earl 
Cannden,  Lard  Pnssidieat  elf  the  Coutt- 
ail.  8s. 

A  Uiter  lb  €be    Earl 

Camden,  coiitaioia|r  a  correct  tend 
antbeutic  Naim«iv«  of  the  Circuai- 
stan<%s  conaected  with  tbe  late  Doe!, 
fliC.  kc.  By  tte  Right  Hon:  O.  Cart- 
ning.  2s. 
Ciiurchill-^QenuHie Guide  to  Realty, 
idteudM  as  bn  Antidote  to  the  pernU 
cioos  Effects  of  Quackery ;  or,  the 
most  rational  Means  of  preservlti); 
Hoalih,  preventing  and  curing  Dis- 
eases, and  obtain  iog  a  good  old  Age. 
By  T.  F.  Churchill,  M.  D. 

Capper—Meteoitriogicei -and  Wh- 
cellaneous  Trucu  applicable  to  Navi- 
gation,  Gardening,  and  Farming; 
with  Calendars  of  Flora  for  Greece, 
France,  Engbiid,  and  Sweden.  By 
Col.  James  Capper.  8ve. 

Cbirol't-An  inquiry  iato  the  bast 
System  of  female  Education;  or. 
Boarding-school  and  Honre  Education 
attentively  considered.  By  J.  L, 
Chirol.    dvo.  9*. 

Covesit-Ganlen  Tbua^e— The  Re- 
bel liooi  or  AU-in  the  Wiang.  A  serio- 
comic Hiiriy-Burly,  as  it  was  per- 
formed for  two  Months  at  the, new 
Theafre  Royal.  8vo.  4s. 

*'         '■ Reason  agaiast  Pa»> 

lion,  or  an  impartial  Review  of  the 
Di.pute  belw^i.  .l«^yj^^U« 
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Dictionary  of  Anecdotes,  chiefly 
Ikbterical,  add  illnttrative  of  Charac- 
tara  and  KTenta  am  ient  and  modem. 
1lTok.8TO.  ifis.  ' 

DibdiD— Typographical  Antiqui* 
tiea^  or  a  History  of  Printing  in  Eng- 
Aiad.  Origmally  published  by  ToBeph 
Anet,  and  conttnaed  by  William 
Herbert.  Greatly  enlarged  and  cor« 
Mcted  by  the  ReV^T.  F.  Dibdin.  VoL 
1  4tD.  3L  3& 

Kuglii>h-^The  grey  Friar  and  black 
l^irit  of  theWye.  A  Romance.  By 
John  £nglifb»  Biq.  S  vols.  ISmo.' 
10». 

Fenwick-r-The  Goblin  Groom.  A 
Tate.    By  R.  O.  Fenwidc,  &q.  15b. 

6ree&-r-3eventy-eight  Studies  from 
Katore,  engrared  by  W.  Green,  from 
Piawhigs  by  himself.    51.  5s. 

Handtf^Tbe  SoUeitor's  Assistant 
.in  the  Court  of  Chancery »  By  Wil- 
Jiam  Handt.  8va  9s. 

Hebrew— Motires  to  the  Study  of 
tbe  Hebrew  Language,  mnio.  Is. 

Helme^The  Fruits  of  Reflection ; 
•r  .moral  RaaMmbraneas  on  Tarious 
Sdl^ccts.  Designed  for  the  Perusal 
•f  Youth.  StoIs.  98. 

Hendertoo^  An  Account  of  the  Br>- 
tifih  Settleflwnt  of  Honduras ;  being  a 
brief  View  of  its  .commercial  and  agri- 
cultural Resources,  Ice.  itc.  By  Cap- 
tain Henderson.   8vo.  Ts. 

Jonea*-A  GraoMnar  of  the  Latin 
Tongue^  for  the  Usf  of  Schools.  By 
J.  Jones,  Author  of  the  Greek  Gram^ 
mar.  Ss.  6d. 

Leslie— >  Elements  of  deoraetry. 
Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Plane  Tri- 


Sonometry;  with  an  Appendix,    ify 
.Leslie.    8to.  ISs. 

Meyrick — The  History  and  Anti-« 
unities  of  the  Couiity  of  Cardigan; 
with  the  Mineralogical  and  Agriflat* 
.  tural  State  of  the  County,  its  paro* 
chial  history,  l&c.  fcc.  Royal  4(x». 
41. 4«. 

Newton— The  Posthumous  Worlct 
of  the  late  ReV.  John  Newton,  Rector 
of  St.  Mary  Wootnoth,  Ice.  ft  iaisb 
ISroa  88. 

Pettigrew^Views  of  the  Basis  of 
the  Brain  and  Cranium,  aceompanied 
with  OutifaMSL  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew. 
4to.  21s. 

Steath— The  Noctcnna]  Mimtivl, 
or  the  Spirit  of  the  Wood.  A  Ro- 
mance. By  Mrs.  Sleatb.  S  Tofe, 
ISmo.  10s. 

Shakespeare— The  Plays  of  WiU 
liam  Shakespeare,  printed  from  the 
Text  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Qtot^ 
Sterens,  and  Isa«:  Reed.  IS  vols. 
8vo.  61. 6s. 

■  ■  Tl>e  Studies  of  Shakes- 
peare, No.  1.  To  be  continued  erefy 
other  Week.     1  s.  aach. 

Theatric  fThe)  Count,  a  TVagi- 
comedy,  hi  ftve  acts*    S8»  6d. 

Vaccination— The  Cow  Doctor,  ft 
Comedy,  with  a  prefatory  E^jstfo, 
after  the  Pantagmeliaa  Style  of 
Rabelais.    Is.  6d. 

Wardle— A  Letter  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Elhnboroogb,  occasioned 
by  his  Charge  t«  the  Jury  oo  the  THal 
of  the  King  agamst  Wright  and 
others,  for  a  Conspiracy.    It. 

The  THal  of   Me 


Wngbt  and  Mrs.  Clarice,  for  a  COd- 
spiracy  against  CoL  Waidle.    9b.  6d. 


last  of  Articles,  which,  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the 
next  Number  of  the  C.  R. 

JoBCt's  History  of  Brecknock* 

Lord  Valentia's  Travels,  concluded*  ^ 

Edwards's  Anecdotes  of  Painters. 

Sem pie's  second  Journey  in  Spain. 

Philotophical  Transactions  for  1809,  p.  1. 

Godwin  on  Sepulchres. 

7%e  Appendix  to  VoL  XVII L  of  the  third  Series  of  the  C.  K. 
eontainmg  a  copious  accomtt  of  foreign  Literature,  wiH  be  published 
on  thefrst  of  next  month. 
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Abt.  I. — 'Quelle  Influence  <mt  les  dioerses  Especes  cPImpSts 
sur  la  Moraiite^  S^c.  8fc» 

What  is  the  Influence  q/ the  different  Species  of  Taxation  on 
the  Morality,  the  Activity ^  and  the  Industry  of  Nations? 
By  M.  de  monthion,  formerly  Counsellor  of  State.  Paris, 

*     1808.     London,  Dulau,  6i;o.  9s. 

AS  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  which,  iii 
the  present  state  of  society,  and  particularly  in  this  country^ 
can  occupy  the  minds  of  statesmen  or  philosophers,  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  considering  it  at  considerable  length. 
The  operations  of  finance  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  con- 
fined within  a  very  narrow  sphere; — for  whet  is  finance,  in  vul- 
gar estimation,  but  the  taking  of  so  much  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  to  put  into  a  large  receptacle  called 
the  treasury,  whence  it  is  distributed'  among  the  ditferenli 
members  of  the  government,  or  istsued  for  the  different  pur- 
poses of  the  slate  ?  But  the  influence  of  taxation  does  not 
terminate  in  the  deductions  which  it  makes  from  the  fortune's  ' 
of  individuals  ;  it  exercises  a. power  of  no  common  ext^ent,  not 
only  on  the  physical,  but  the  moral  interests  of  man. 

r\\e  history  of  all  J)ges,  when  it  is  viewed  by  a  reflective 
mind,  proves  that  the  only  glory  as  well  as  the  only  duty  of  a  go- 
Temment  consists  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  people  eii-* 
trustedto  its  care.  This  happiness  is  intimately  connected  with 
its  system  of  finance,  or  with  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  the 
taxation  which  it  ihi poses.  The  mass  of  people  in  any 
coihitcjrare  no  farther  interested  in  the  administration  of  the 
government*  thart  as  it  secures  their  persons  and  their  pro* 

App,  Vol.  1-8.  Go  r-         ]     ^ 
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perty  from  foreign  and  from  domestic  violence  and  spolia^ 
tjon.  But  this  security  itself  becomes  si  mockery,  when  the 
fiscal  rapacity  of  the  government  extorts,  by  taxes,  what  the 
Judicial  and  military  force  of  the  country  protects. 

The  present  advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  the  benign 
amelioration  of  manners,  are  a  protection  to  the  governed 
from  the  sangiiinary  atrocities,  though  not  from  the  pecuniary 
avidity,  of  the  government.  It  is  money,  and  coiiseqaently 
taxation,  wbith  disposes  of  it,  that  is  at  present  the  highest 
object  of  political  concern,  It  is  money,  or  commerce,  or 
something  which  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  pecuniary  cal- 
culation, which  is  the  common  incitement  to  war.  It  is 
money  which  constitutes  the  sinews  of  Mar ;  and  he  is  usually, 
victorious  who  can  support  the  expence  of  the  contest  for 
the  greatest  length  of  time. 

Since  religious  dissentions  have  ceased  to  cause  civil  broils, 
and  men  can  think  differently  from  each  other,  without  calling 
in  the  sword  or  the  faggot  to  settle  the  dispute,  the  troubles 
which  arise  in  the  interior  of  states  are  principally  relative  to 
the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  public 
weal  requires.  Even  the  French  revolution,  the  greatest  con- 
vulsion which  Europe  perhaps  ever  experienced,  was  imme- 
diately caused  by  the  necessity  of  imposing  new  taxes.  Had 
the  court  been  sufiiciently  wise  to  keep  its  expeuditure  within 
the  bounds  of  its  income,  and  had  it  ratlier  diminished  t^an 
aggravated  the  public  burthens,  no  pretext)  could  have  been 
furnished  for  those  measures  which  ultimately  led  to  the' sub- 
version  of  the  government.  The  vicious  prodigality  of  the 
court  necessitated  new  and  oppressive  expedients  of  raising 
money ;  excited  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  conduct  of 
the  government,  and,  consequently,  caused  a  strong  propen- 
sity to  political  discussion,  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
been,  at  least  so  generally,  excited.  However  numerous  may 
be  the  members  of  which  a  government  is  composed,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  can  have  no  actual  share  in  the  ad* 
ministration  ;  and  they  will  pay  little  attention  to  its  measures, 
except  as  far  as  those  measures  affect  their  private  interesta. 
A  prodigal  government,  whose  main  object  seems  to  be  to 
devise  new  methods  for  extorting  money  from  the  pockets  lif 
the  people,  takes  the  surest  step  to  convert  tlie  mass  of  the 
people,  composed  of  peasants,  farmers,  traders,  and  artizans, 
into  a  nation  of  disputatious  politicians. 

Taxation  affects  every  individual  in  his  nearest  and  dearest 
interest,  in  his  means  of  subsistence,  and  his -quota  of  plea* 
stirable  existence.  According  to  its  nature  and  degree,  it 
modifies  his  moral  qualities^  it  electrifies  or  paralyses  tiia  fk^ 
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€\iUies,  and  may  either  convert  the  lively,  enterprizing^  and 
industrious  citizen  into  the  sluggiah^  indolent^  insensate 
drone,  or  the  sluggish,  indolent,  insensate  drone  into  the 
lively,  enterprizing,  and  industrious  citizen.  Hence  it  becomes 
of  particular  importance  to  consider  what  are  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  thut  taxation  which  is  favoura'ple  to  morals 
and  to  industry.  We  agfee  with  the  author  in  thinking  tax- 
ation a  wise  and  beneficent  part  of  our  present  social  institu- 
tions. It  is^  essentially  considered,  without  adverting  to  its 
adventitious  abuses,  only  a  transfer  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
property  of  individuals,  to  that  aggregate  of  persons  who  are 
called  the  government,  for  the  more  secure  enjoyment  of  the 
remainder.  In  this  sense,  he  who  pays  a  tax,  is  in  fact  repaid 
more  than  the  amount  in  his  quota  of  pleasurable  security. 

In  the  infancy  of  states,  personal  services  constitute^  the 
species  of  tax  which  is  imposed  upon  the  citizens^  and  the  con- 
version of  these  services  into  a  pecuniary  tribute  is  owing  to 
the  advance  of  civilization,  and  to  an  improved  structure  of 
the  political  machine.  After  the  capture  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Anxur,  the  Roman  soldiers  were  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury.  A  tax  must  have  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose,  and  no  measure  a(>pears  ever  to  have  been  more 
popular  at  Rome.  Livy  says  (lib.  iv,  §  60),  "  Nihil  accep- 
tum  unquam  a  plebe  tanto  gaudio  traditur."  The  substitution 
of  a  pecuniary  impost  for  the  corvee  and  other  personal  ser^ 
vices  may  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  to  society. 

Many  taxes  are  not  less  recommended  by  their  justice  than 
their  humanity ;  among  which  we  may  reckon  those  contri- 
iHitions  by  vhich  a  provision  is  made  for  the  mdigent  and  un- 
fortunate. Those  taxes  which  are  imposed  for  the  erection  of 
public  works^  which  give  employment  to  the  poor^  may  be 
regarded  as  a  national  advantage. 

Some  of  the  pleasures  of  the  rich  are  irrational  and  pemi- 
cionSj  offensive  to  morals  and  to  humanity.  For  instance,  is  it 
not  a  sinful  perverseness  of  art  to  reduce  a  quantity  of  provi-  ' 
sioiis,  which  would  feed  several  families,  to  a  quintessence, 
'which  may  ravish  the  taste,  but  which  injures  the  health,  of  a 
few  voluptuaries  i  Is  it  not  an  act  of  treason  against  the 
bounty  of  nature,  to  condemn  a  large  spjce  of  fertile  soil  to 
perpetual  sterility,  in  order  to  improve  the  view,  or  gratify 
jlie  propensity  to  some  barbarous  spcxtP  Ought  we  to 
abandon  to  foxes  or  to  wolves  tfiose  fields  which  would  fur- 
nish subsistence  for  rational  man?  Those  taxes,  therefore, 
which  repress  the  criminal  abuse  of  wealth,  may  be  regarded 
as  barriers  which  philanthropy  erecta  against  cruelty  and  in- 
justice.  ,  ' 
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There  are  expences  which  are  authorized  by  prejudice  and 
by  custom,  but  which  cannot  be  justified  before  the  tribunal 
of  reason  and  of  conscience.  And  ou^'ht  not  a  wise  system  of 
finance  to  confirm  the  decisions  of  reason  and  of  conscience  ? 
— When  we  have  sati.sfied  those  desires  of  pleasurable  exist* 
ence,  which  are  compatible  with  temperance  and  with  inno- 
cence, the  surplus  must  be  regarded  by  the  religionist  aa 
well  as  the  philosopher,  as  the  just  boon  of  suffering  man. — 
The  civil  law  says  to  the  proprietor — thou  may  tit  tise  or 
abuse  thy  posi^emons;  but  the  fiscal  code,  more  just  and  more 
humane,  exclaims.  If  thou  dost  not  make  a  sensible  and 
moral  use  of  thy  wealth,  the  national  imposts  shall  provide  for 
the  duties  of  humanity,  which  thou  deemest  beneath  thy  no- 
tice or  regard. 

A  wise  system  of  finance  will  not  only  tend  to  restrain  irre- 
gular gratifications,  but  it  will  punish  the  man  who  does  not 
employ  his  faculties  for  the  benefit  of  society.  On  this 
ground  we  think  with  the  author,  and  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
iMalthus,  that  celibacy  is  a  proper  object  of  taxation.  Are 
tht're  not  many  domestic  employs — many  easy  and  delicate 
occupations  which  are  at  present  filled  by  men,  but  which 
ought  ^^>  he  appropriated  to  the  softer  sexP  Here  may  not 
taxatioi/  wisely  interpose,  and  does  not  philanthropy  indeed 
herself  e.  ^^^^^  finance  to  assert  the  violated  rights  of  the 
weaker  ha.  '^  ^^  human  nature,  and  to  punish  the  merciless  ag- 
gressions oi  ^  feminine  imbecility  ? 

A  wise  an  ^  beneficent  system  of  finance  will  discourage  the 
effeminacy  Oi  ^  opulence,  and  those  employments  which  are 
more  or  less  U  "ivolous  or  unwholesome. 

TTie  multip«  'ication  of  the  means  of  subsistence  may  be 
greatly  encourog  ed  by  finance,  when  this  empress  of  modern 
states  establishes  only  those  imposts  which  are  sanctioned  by 
justice  and  humaL  ^ity. 

'  ■  What  an  august  aspect  does  finance  assume,  when  she  be- 
comes the  associat  «  o^  wisdom  and  philanthropy ! — Hitherto 
finance  has  been,  in  '  a  great  measure,  only  the  scourge  and  the 
cdrse  of  modern  Eu  rope.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate 
the  benefits  which  s  he  might  confer,  and  the  evils  which  she 
might  prevent,  when,  instead  of  a,  rapacious  extortioner,  eager 
only  to  add  to  the  st  ^^^  ^^  public  wealth,  she  forms  a  dose 
and  a  hallowed  union  ^^^^^  reason  and  with  conscience,  with 
morality  and  reli»non.  Taxation,  therefore,  is  not  in  itself 
opposite  to  the  interes.  ^^  of  humanity,  except  where  it  i^  per- 
verted by  the  folly  or  iht    -  atrocity  of  governments. 

A  vicious  and  exorbita     "^  taxation  is  the  prolific  source  of 
nni»ery  and  crimes.     Thi    ^  taxation  is  principally  occasiouid 
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by  ruinous  warsy  by  the  ignorant  policy  and  ilie  sordid  views 
of  short-sighted  and  selfish  governments.  If  we  take  a  sur* 
vey  of  the  present  states  of  Europe,  how  few  are  there  in 
wj^ich  man  enjoys  that  happy  state  of  existence;  which  ought 
to  be  the  product  of  social  institutions  ?  What  an  afflicting 
spectacle  do  many  of  them  present!  Do  we  not  see  deserts 
frown,  where  abundant  harvests  ought  to  smile  ?  Do  we  not 
behold  thehutnan  species  degraded,  and  exhibiting  nothing  but 
rags  and  wretchedness  \  If  we  ask,  what  has  occasioned  this 
wide-spread  desolation,  we  find  that  the  cause  may  be  traced 
not  to  the  ravage  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  but  to  the  oppressive 
and  impolitic  imposts  of  the  government. 

How  much  misery  and  suffering  are  the  consequence  of  an 
oppressive,  unjust,  and  capricious  taxation!  The  lower 
orders,  enfeebled  by  an  insufficiency  of  nutritious  food,  are 
incapable  of  continued  and  vigorous  industry :  totally  occupied 
with  present  wants,  they  have  no  means  from  which  a  providen* 
tial  parsimony  cau  lay  by  any  thing  for  future  need.  The  hope 
of  improving  their  condition,  which  animates  while  it  sweetens 
toil,  which  banishes  the  sensation  of  fatigue  by  the  prospect  of 
enjoyment,  cannot  be  theirs.  When  man  is  deprived  of 
every  thing  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  pleasurable 
existence^  he  degenerates  into  a  lumpish  substance,  which 
wants  the  distinguishing  faculties  of  man.  He  becomes 
hardened  against  every  tendier  sentiment;  he  sees  in  his 
children  only  so  many  aggravations  of  his  own  wretchedness ; 
the  charms  of  domestic  life,  which  might  gladden  his  dwell- 
ing, are  destroyed  by  the  rigours  of  indigence. 

A  vicious  and  exorbitant  taxation  is  an  outrage  against  the 
best  and  dearest  interests  of  man,  because  itsabridges  hb 
means  of  obtaining  that  intellectual'improvement,  which  tends 
to  animate  hi  s  industry,  and  rectify  bis  sentiments.  Indi ; 
viduals  in  the  more  humble  sphere  of  life  are  more  exempt, 
by  their  obscurity^  from  the  wholesome  operations  of  that 
public  opinion,  which  often  forms  a  salutary  check  on  those 
m  the  higher  classes; — their  necessities  predispose  them  to 
the  infraction  of  various  moral  duties ;  and  hence  it  becomes 
even  more  requisite  that  their  minds  should  be  early  impressed 
with  right  ideas  of  justice^  and  with  an  awful  copviction  of 
the  all-seeiog  presence  of  God.  And  as  such  persons  are^ 
at  the  same  time,  subject  to  the  experience  of  more  numer- 
ous privations,  they  have  more  need  of  some  internal  source 
of  solace  in  the  miseries  of  life ;  and  what  can  furnish  this  so 
well  as  the  cheering  perspective  of  a  state  of  endless  existence, 
84  (he  recompeoce  of  temporary  suffering  i    But  boyv  requi* 
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site  IS  early  culture  to  superinduce  a  moral  and  religious^  over 
die  natural,  temperament  of  man! 

Though  the  simple  habits  of  rural  life  often  operate  as  the 
safeguard  of  integrity,  yet  how  often  does  the  feeling  of  dis- 
tress harden  and  vitiate  the  heart!  Hunger  is  a  passion 
which  is  not  susceptible  of  contreul,  and  which  seems  to  legi,- 
timate  the  viplation  of  all  the  social  restraints  which  are  so 
many  obstacles  to  its  alleviation.  But  is  not  the  government 
whose  fiscal  exactions  drive  the  nuiltxtude  to  these  extremi- 
ties, an  accomplice  in  their  crimes  f 

Where  countries  are  desolated  by  the  evil  genius  of  taxation, 
bow  can  we  expect  to  find  the  vivid  energy  of  patriotism  ?- — 
Patriotism  extends  the  parental  tie,  and  gives  the  chaiacter  of 
fraternity  to  all  our  fellow-countrymen ;  but  how  can  those 
artizans  love  their  country,  who  behold  in  it  only  a  ravager  of 
their  goods  ?  How  can  slaves,  who  groan  imder  the  weight 
of  their  bondage,  cheerfully  risk  their  lives  against  an  invading 
enemy  ? 

In  considering  the  relative  inconveniences  of  different 
modes  of  taxation,  we  find  that  a  direct  tax  is  attended  with 
^eat  advantages.  It  has  a  certain  basis,  a  definite  measure 
}n  the  reveiTue  of  individuals,  and  the  values,  on  which  it  is 
imposed,  continually  furnish  new  aliment  to  the  wants  of  the 
state.  A  land-tax  must  be  considered  as  the  first  tfnd  most 
efficient  of  direct  taxes.  A  tax  on  capital,  rather  than  on 
revenue,  is  vicious  and  unjust ;  as  properties,  whose  capital 
>alue  is  equal,  but  whose  products  are  unequal,  pay  an  equal 
tax  in  this  mode  of  contribution.  A  land-tax,  which  is  levied 
in  kind  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  ought  not  to  take  place 
except  where  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium  leaves  the 
Btate  no  other  mode  of  obtaining  the  contribution.  Such 
a  tax  would"  be  associated  with  nun\erous  inconveniences. 
The  raw  produce  in  which  it  is  paid,  must  be  housed,  guard- 
ed, resold,  whence  considerable  loss  would  arise.  This 
would  necessitate  an  increased  contribution,  and  all  the  mi-, 
aeries  of  popular  oppression.  Such  a  tax,  though  h  may 
bear  an  exact  relation  to  the  value  of  the  article  on  which  it 
is  raised,  is  essentially  injurious,  becaute  it  is  levied  on  the 
total  mass  of  the  produce,  without  any  deduction  being  made 
for  the  greater  or  less  expence  which  the  culture  requires.  A 
.  quarter  of  wheat,  for  instance,  in  some  soils,  may  not  be  rai8<« 
cd  at  three  times  the  expence  which  it  costs  in  others.  3dt 
where  the  tax  is  paid  in  kind,  this  circumstance  w*ouId  not  oc- 
'  casion  any  diminution  in  the  amount.  But  would  not  this  be 
highly  capricious  and  unjust  i    And  must  not  anch  a  tax 

I 
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Operate  in  the  stronsrest  manner  against  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  ?  If  such  a  tax  lias  bee.i  for  many  ages  adopted  for 
the  pay  of  the  clergy,  its  antiquity,  as  the  author  says,  does  not 
prove  ii^  usefulness^  nor  justify  its  continuance.  In  the  times 
in  which  titlies  were  first  established,  the  people  were  en- 
tirely agricultural,  and  under  the  sway  of  superstition.  The 
})roduct8  of  the  soil  were  the  only  existing  goods,. and  it  was 
irom  these  that  the  expences  of  relij^ious  worship  were' 
necessarily  defrayed.  As  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
considered  as  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Divinity,  it  appeared 
expedient  that  his  ministers  should  have  their  appropriate 
share  of  his  gratuitous  beneficence.'  Popular  opinion 
confirmed  the  obligation,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
breach  of  it  would  be  punished  by  the  steriHty  of  the 
soil.  Long  usage  and  religious  respect  hallowed  the 
impost  which  has  subsisted,  notwithstanding  its  opposition 
to  wiser  principles  of  taxation.  But  if  tithes  were  paid  to 
the  state  as  welt  as  to  the  church,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  Would  there  not  be  a  general  neglect  of  all  agri- 
cultural improvement?  and  if  tithes  would  be  pernicious  in 
one  instance^  why  should  they  be  thought  salutary  in  another? 
If  tithes  be  an  equitable  and  politic  mode  of  taxation,  for  the 
payment  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  why  should  they  be 
thought  an  oppressive  and  injurious  provision  for  the  political 
necessities  of  the  state  ? 

Houses,  which  are  designed  merely  as  a  shelter  from  the 
weather,  without  any  sacrifice  of  expence  to  ornament  or  to 
taste,  are  not  proper  objects  of  taxation ;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  limits  of  necessity  are  exceeded,  we  are  furnished  with 
a  criterion  of  opulence  which  comes  within  the  contributions 
of  finance.  Indirect  taxes,  which  some  writers  think  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  in  any  wise  system  of  finance^  and  which 
isome  extol  as  preferable  to  other  modes  of  taxation,  are  more 
or  less  adapted  to  different  states,  according  as  they  are  more 
or  less  devoted  to  agriculture  or  manufactures,  as  they  are 
more  or  less  commercial,  as  they  are  rich  or  poor. 

Indirect  taxes  are  censured  as  expensive  in  the  collection, 
as  opening  a .  door  to  fraud,  and  operating  as  a  restraint  on 
industry.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  mode  of  contribution  is 
more  agreeable,  because  it  is  voluntary;  it  is  less  susceptible 
of  excess,  because  it  is  regulated  by  the  expence  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  means  of  individuals.  This  species  of  im- 
post is  often  imperceptible,  because  it  is  confounded  with  the 
commercial  value  of  the  article ;  and  it  is  often  necessary  to 
rectify  the  unavoidable  inequalities  even  of  a  direct  tax.  A 
idirect  tax^  which  b  regulated  by  the  quota  of  revenue,  t^j 
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be  just  in  ^n  arithmetical,  and  unjust  in  a  moral  and  political j^ 
proportion ;  for  the  possessors  of  equal  incomes  may  be  un- 
equally taxed,  accordmg  to  the  extent  or  tl^e  limitation  of 
their  want3,  which  prescribe  the  sacrifices  uhicb  the  state 
OUj>litto  demand. 

We  are,  at  the  same  time,  to  consider,  that,  more  espe-r 
cial'>  in  mdirrct  toxes,  the  contributor  is  not  alwa>s  the  perv 
son  who  is  aggrieved  ;  that  theie  are  taxes  which  cause  a  per- 
nicious reaction,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  because 
It  results  from  the  combination  of  numerous  facts.    In  the  con- 
flict of  individual  interests  which  agitate  s  the  whole  mass  of  a 
society,  4'«f(li  ptr^oii  is  anxious  to  throw*  on  his  neighbour  the 
weight  of  the  lax   which  is   levelled  agains»t  hims^rlf.     The 
trader  lays  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  the   price  ot  his  article^ 
am)  he  not  unly  reinibursrs  himself  the  amount,  but  the  interest 
ol'  the  money  which  he  has  advanced       But  there  are  contri- 
buting who  cannot  indemnify  themselves  for  the  taxes  which 
tiiey  pay,  nor  tiaiihfer  the  pressure  to  thtir  neighbour.     Such 
are  the  landlord  uf  a  farm  ubich  is  let  on  lease,  the  profes- 
sional man  who  epjoys  a  fixed  salary,  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
clasii  o\  consumers,  considered  only  as  consumers.     In  com- 
mercial (rai Inactions,  the  tax  at  times  falls  on  the  buyer,  at 
othtr^  on  the  seller,  a|)d  sometimes  on  one  o/^  those  tivq 
pa'tii>|  who,  accoidhig  to  an  equitable  rule  of  contribution, 
ou^ht  ntit  U*  phy  the  (ax.     ^llie  value  of  a  coiiimercial  artir 
cle  IS,  ip  general,  in  n  ra^itv  compounded  of  the  utility  of  the 
thii>{;,  a^d  the  difficulty  ol  pio(  uriiig  it.  We  here  include  m  the 
idea  ol  utility,  that  utilitv  which  opinion  cieales  through  the 
lilt  diuin  <  f  desiie.     H^s  de.s  \\m  mode  of  iippretiation,  there  is 
a  prrpttuul  snuggle   b^ty^een  the  buy*  r  and  the  seJIeo  in 
vhuh,  as  in  ail  other  struaghs,  the  strong  get  the  better  of 
the  w  ak;   the  ^teater  want  prevails  over  the  lew,  and  deter* 
mines  \^hi  iher  ihe  bu\er  or  iJ  e  seller  shall  pay  the  tax.     The 
lahoiiur  cannot  f<»rce  his  master  to  raise  his  wage»,  when  the 
lalier  has  less  need  for  his  labour,  than  the  labourer  himself 
for   subsisience  ;  and  as  the  uaiit  ot  subsistence  is  the  least 
m:!)JiCi  ioc^)i>tiuui,  the  ^age^*  of  la  bop  r  are  in  general  less 
ti\aM  thty  ought  to   be,  if  the  lules  of  hunianit\  were  more 
CM.  I  u.d  than   die  reiiilive   siuuaipn  of  the  partits.     A  tax 
o.     ihaini:;.etiiiirs  Ol  artizans,  or  on  the  provisions  or  mer* 
t-^^uiiiize  wliL  h  they  mt)re  partirulaily  use,  by  dtttriorating 
'1       iututioti  o(  t*:ese  peisons,  ui'Uld  piace  them  m  a  state  of 
.  r  •  »le«  dependatJce  <.n  ihtJi  ei.'plovtis,  and  thus  would  tend 
;o  .«iiiice  tie   ,jKeof  thiir  labour  below  even  what  it  was 
'/l''^  c  .h    i-eiition  i;f  ilie  tnx. 

.  '.  he  auihur  ba^s^  tliat  a  Ux  i^  essen^alIy  vicious^  when  it 
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falU  on  a  ckss  of  contributors  wh^  derive  no  advantage  from 
it.  But  bow  little  advantage  do  tlie  majority  derive  from,  the 
taxes  of  modern  times !  And  if  all  the  taxes  which  are,  in 
the  sense  of  M.  de  Montbion,  essentially  vicious,  were  abo- 
lished, how  few  would  be  left  for  tlie  support  of  existing  go- 
vemineiitb !  It  camiot^  however,  but  excite  our  regret,  to  see 
so  many  njstaiices  in  which  those  who  are  taxed  contribute 
to  ex|)ences  which  are  injurious  to  tlieir  interests,  and  parti* 
cuJariv  where  the  scale  of  taxation  is  ao  unequally  graduated, 
lliat  tiie  poor  are  made  to  pay  for  the  pleasures  of  the  ricB. 

The  existence  of  taxes  ia  hardly  anterior  to  complaiou 
of  tlieir  e.Nce.ss.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  very  easy  pre<> 
viously  to  define  in  what  the  excess  consists,  llie  excess  of  a 
^x  is  always  better  determiued  by  its  effects  than  by  the  prioi- 
iciples  of  any  theoretical  system.  We  see  at  once  that  a  tax 
18  excessive  when  it  absorbs  so  large  a  part  of  the  value  of 
the  article  ou  which  it  is  imposed,  that  the  product  ceases  to 
be  profitable,  A  tax  is  evidently  excessive,  when  it  midli- 
plies  the  temptations  to  fraud,  and  facilitates  the  commission; 
when  it  impiedes  the  progress  or  annihilates  the  power  of 
industry;  whtn  it  excites  a  preference  to  illicit  and  con- 
traband pleasures,  and  tends  to  subvert  the  foundations  of 
patriotism. 

Pf  rsonal  taxes  ought  to  be  so  graduated,  as  very  slightly  to 
touch  those  whose  narrow  means  extend  but  a  few  lines 
jbeyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  life;  while  larger  revenues, 
which  admit  of  more  mu  tiplied  enjoyments,  may  afford  lar- 
ger deductious  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  There  are  species 
of  trade  which  are  almost  profitless  to  the  individual,  but  ai« 
very  beneficial  to  the  state  :  here  the  smallest  tax  would  be 
destructive.  And  there  are  other  species  of  trade  which  aie 
highly  lucrative  to  individuals,  but  less  advantageotis  to  the 
state :  these  will  admit  of  heavier  contributions.  The  scale 
of  taxation  on  amusements  should  be  regulated  by  the  same 
principles  as  that  on  revenue,  and  the  same  respect  should  be 
shewn  to  poverty  and  misfortune. 

Where  taxatii>n  is  accumulated  and  excessive,  it  should  not 
}>e  simuitaueously  reduced,  but  successively  and  by  degrees. 
Wh^re  the  expences  of  a  state  are  determinate  and  necessaijt 
auch  a  reduction^  by  rendering  new  impositions  requisite^ 
Vould  produce  a  sudden  change  in  the  situation,  and  a  com. 
motion  in  the  interests  of  individuals,  which  would  have  veiy 
pernicious  consequences.  A  division  in  the  burthens  of  the 
state,  which  is  mconsistent  with  equity,  but  which  has  beea 
sanctioned  by  time,  ought  never  to  be  rashly  and  precipitately 
iljbohsbed.    T^fi  re-esuibluhipent  gf  equity  woiud  in  then 
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case.H  be  sometimes  even  more  injurious  tfian  the  permanence 
of  the  injustice.  Cbmmercial  and  other  arrangements,  which 
were  f<»rmed  on  the  supposition  of  the  pre-existing  state  of 
thing?,  must  be  forcibly  altered  or  new-modelled ;  and  the 
utmost  confusion  and  disorder  must  ensue.  Great  temper 
and  moderatiim  are  requisite  even  in  financial  reforms. 

When  Me  open  the  great  book  of  experience,  which  is  the 
wfest  guide  in  huitian  affairs,  we  see  in  ^  hat  manner  taxation 
operates  on  the  morals  and  the  industry  of  man.  How  name* 
rous  and  diversified  are  the  modes  of  taxation  which  have  been 
invented  by  the  fertile  genius  of  finance !  What  article  is 
there  which  has  not  been  mad<e  an  object  of  taxation  ?  Have 
we  not  taxes  on  land  and  taxes  on  water  .^ — taxes  on  the  na- 
laral  products  of  the  soil,  and  the  artificial  products  of  culture  ; 
— ^taxes  on  the  solid  contents  of  the  earth  beneath,  and  vi'faicli 
are  not  extracted  from  its  bowels  without  much  labour  and 
cxpence; — ^taxes  on  those  dwelling9  which  are  intended  (d 
vkield  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather; — ^taxes  on 
windows  which  are  designed  only  to  admit  the  light  or  the 
air  ; — taxes  on  every  construction  which  adds  to  the  natural 
^alue  of  the  soil ; — taxes  on  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  interest 
of  money ; — taxes  on  the  pensions  and  salaries  which  the  state 
allows  to  its  servants ; — taxes  on  all  lucrative  pofessions ; — r 
taxes,  in  short,  on  existence,  which  we  cannot  escape,  but  by 
ccasiiig  to  exist  ?  Do  vi'e  wish  to  make  use  of  any  of  the  ur^ 
tides  which  are  subject  to  these  various  contributions,  we 
must  still  pay  other  imposts  for  the  use.  If  we  wish  to  drink 
a  more  agreeable  or  more  invigorating  liquor  than  M^ater,  M'e 
must  pay  a  duty  on  the  drink.  Those  provisions  which  are 
most  necessary  to  life,  or  n>ost  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
Iieahh,  are  loaded  with  duties  which  diminish  the  consump- 
tion, and  debar  the  poor  from  the  enjoyment.  If  age,  in^ 
firmities,  or  fatigue  oblige  us  to  get  into  a  carriage,  or  on 
a  horse,  we  must  pay  a  tax  for  not  making  use  of  our  limbs. 
Where  the  merchant  augments  the  stock  of  national  wealth 
by  advantageous  exchanges,  the  government  makes  bo  smaH 
flieduction  from  his  gains.  He  who  inherits  a  property  liroai 
Ins  relations,  or  receives  a  legacy  from  his  friends,  must  pay  a 
tax  to  the  state  for  the  benevolence  of  the  defunct.  When 
property  is  transferred  from  one  to  another,  or  sold  to  a  new 
owner^  the  state  interposes  to  profit  by  the  arrangement,  and 
to  make  each  of  the  parties  pay  for  the  legality  of  the  bargain. 
When  a  man  pays  his  debts,  the  state  imposes  a  duty  upon  his 
bonesty  in  the  form  of  a  stamp.  He  cannot  defend  himaelf 
against  calumny,  violence,  and  injustice,  without  paying  a 
considerable  impost  to  the  state.    He  caauot  oveo-prosecut^ 
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91  ih\et  without  first  adding  something  to  the  stock  bf  wealth 
in  the  trea:ury.  But  what  seems  in  no  smiall  degree  absurd 
is,  that  those  flagiiious  aiid  disadvantageous  games  of  chance 
\?hich  are  interdicted  among  individuals,  are  practised  by 
the  government  in  the  form  of  lotteries,  than  which  there  can- 
not be  a  more  delusive  nor  mo^e  pernicious  species  of  play. 
13ut  financial  considerations  seem  to  absorb  all  moral  and  po- 
litic regards. 

-'  In  almost  all  the  European  states  man  seem»  besieged  by  a 
host  of  taxes,  which  assail  him  in  all  the  pleasures  and  com* 
fbrts  of  his  existence.  Hence  irritated  fanatics  have  been 
led  to  consider  political  institutions  as  a  conspiracy  against  hiis 
liappiness,  and  the  advantages  of  a  state  of  nature  have  been 
embellished  with  eVery  flcivrer  of  eloquence.  But  eloquence 
•is  not  always  truth ;  and  truth,  though  it  may  censure  the 
injustice  and  the  folly  of  some  taxes^  will  liot  condemn  the 
principle  of  taxation. 

The  author  takes  his  examples  of  the  nature  and  effect  of 
<]iiFerent  taxes  from  the  financial  scheme  which  existed  in 
France  under  the  old  regime  ;  but  most  of  his  remarks  aie 
applicable  to  the  financial  arrangements  of  other  states,  f  n 
the  system  of  finance  which  prevailed  in  France  before 
the  revolution,  the  direct  taxes  constituted  only  half  the 
amount  of  the  contributions.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  project  of  a  tax  in  kind,  proportioned  to  the  annual  pro- 
4]uce,  was  thrice  conceived  and  once  attempted  in  France. 
In  the  beginning  of  that  century  Marshal  Vauban  proposed 
a  royal  tithe,  which  was  announced  as  about  to  be  highly 

I>roductive,  without  being  onerous  to  the  people ;  but  the  d<^• 
usion  was  dissipated  by  an  enlightened  minister.  In  17^3, 
the  government  levied  a  fiftieth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil; 
but  this  tax,  though  the  scale  occasioned  great  complaint^ 
produced  less  than  was  expected,  and  was  abandoned.  In 
J  787  this  species  of  impost  more  dexterously  organized,  was 
proposed  as  an  eipedient  for  extricating  the  national  finance 
from  the  abyss  in  which  it  was  ready  to  be  plunged.  But  it 
was  asserted  that  a  tax  in  kind,  which  is  variable  and  uncertain, 
though  it  might  be  suited  to  a  small  state,  was  not  adapted  to 
constitute  the  principal  resource  of  a  great  empire,  where 
•  the  expenses  are  vast,  fixed,  and  indispensable.  In  an  exten- 
sive territory  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  soil,  and  consequently 
of  produce ;  and  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  fix  the  proportion 
bf  the  tax  which  should  be  allotted  to  each.  If  tliis  proportioii 
^diould  be  unequally  assessed,  the  excess  of  the  impost  must 
ID  soQie  places  be  injurious  to  cultivation.  The  sentiment  of 
'  h^ustiee  in  some  provinces  would  produce  the  most  angiy  rih 
tfuonstnuioes^  and  the  91001  vigorous  resiKt^uce^ 
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The  autbor  remarks,  and  we  think  with  reason,  that  the 
Iand*tax,  which  is  the  most  important  of  ail  the  various  im- 
pacts, is  not  wisely  organised  nor  estahlished  on  equitable  prii»- 
ciples  in  any  country  in  £urope.  In  some  countries  the  rale 
of  the  tax  is  regulated  by  an  old  valuation,  which  was  per- 
haps originally  fixed  by  the  friendship  or  the  animosity  of  a 
party,  and  of  which  the  defects  have  been  multiplied  by  lei^tfa 
of  continuance.  There  are  no  assessments  which  have  been 
sufiiciently  proportioned  to  the  more  or  less  productive  quar* 
lities  of  the  soil. 

M.  de  Monthion  thinks  that  the  mode  of  taxing  houses  bj 
the  number  of  their  windows  or  their  chimneys  ii  erroueou* 
and  unequal,  for  that  numbier  has  no  fixed  nor  determinetf 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  buildiag.  Hence,  some  hooses 
are  charged  more  than  they  ought,  and  some  species  of  in- 
dustry are  restrained ;  thus  the  arts  which  require  more  li^t 
are  subject  to  a  higher  tax  than  other  arts.  In  dwelling- 
houses  it  is  rather  the  situation  than  the  number  of  windows 
which  magnifies  the  value.  As  houses  are  situated  in  villages 
or  in  towns,  or  in  commercial  towns,  which  are  more  or  less 
rich,  or  in  parts  of. a  town  which  are  more  or  less^agreeaUe, 
which  are  more  or  less  frequented,  as  they  enjoy  a  finer  pros- 
pect, or  have  other  convenieaces  and.  benefit,  the  rent  is 
greater  or  less. 

A  free  circulation  of  air  is  always  one  of  the  requisites  of 
health,  and  a  tax  on  windows  is  an  obstacle  to  the  ventilation 
,of  rooms*  It  must,  therefore,  for  these  and  other  reasons 
wliich  might  be*  assigned,  be  deemed  a  vicious  and  improper 
tax. 

Some  taxes  have  been  devised  to  reduce  the  interest  of 
money  employed  in  commerce,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  com- 
-  pletion  of  national  loans.  This  was  the  miserable  shift  of  a 
narrow-minded  policy ;  for  the  interest  of  money  employed 
inxommerce  cannot  be  regulated  by  laws,  but  by  the' abund- 
ance or  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metalS||,.and  the  means  of 
employing  them  to  advantage.  By  fixing  an  arbitrary  max- 
imum on  the  interest  of  money,  we  in  some  measure  aiminish 
the  resources  of  agriculture,  of  commerce  and  the  arts ;  and 
thus  we  do  the  state  a  great  and  general  injury,  which  is  but  ill 
compensated  by  some  little  increase  of  facility  to  the  conchiskn 
of  national  loans*  In  this  part  of  his  work  the  author  makas 
some  very  just  remarks  on  the  French  systetn  of  finance  under 
the  old  rt^ime.    . 

In  those  provinces  in  France,  before  die  refoltttien,  wbiSie 
the  personal  tax  was  best  undesstood  and  most  humanely  ci*> 
acted,  the  man  who^  without  property,  or  trade,  had  no  other 
paeans  of  obtainiQg  aitfiaiateiifi^  tim  by  Ihe  mf99i  oi  bit  bvnwi 
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Was  computed  to  receive  the  amount  of  two  hundred  days* 
work  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  the  pay  of  two  of  these 
days'  work  constituted  the  quota  of  his  tax.  But  however 
moderate  this  computation  may  seem,  it  was  very  hieh,  if  we 
consider  the  number  of  holidays  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ca- 
lendar, together  with  the  numerous  days  in  which  the  labourer 
is  kept  idle  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  rigours  of 
the  season,  by  the  want  of  work,  or  by  shfkness  and  infirmi- 
ties. In  most  of  the  provinces  in  France,  it  was  demonstrated 
that,  according  to  the  wages  of  labour,  the  most  hale  and  hard- 
working individual,  with  a  wife  and  four  small  children,'  could 
not  provide  the  most  common  necessaries  for  his  family. 
Hence,  the  pressure  of  want,  aggravated  by  taxation,  ex- 
cited a  pr6pensity  to  crimes,  and  extinguished  the  spirit  of 
industry  which  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  is  necessary  to 
support. 

The  capitation  tax  was  fixed  at  a  fortieth  of  the  income^ 
from  whatever  source  it  might  arise,  whether  from  lands, 
kouses,  rent,  or  wages  of  labour.  No  pne  was  exempt  from  the 
tax  except  the  ecclesiastics,  by  whom  it  had  been  redeemed 
on  terms  very  advantageous  to  the  state,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
some  provinces  in  which  it  had  been  compounded  Or  per- 
verted. The  rate  of  the  capitation,  at  a  fortiedi  of  the  in- 
conke,  was  not  vigorously  enforced ;  there  was  often  an  in- 
dulgence in  favour  of  the  contributor,  but  it  would  have  been 
.  more  equitable  if  it  had  been  graduated  according  .to  a  scale 
more  favourable  to  industry. 

Indu*ect  taxes,  as  they  are  proportioned  to  the  fortune  of 
the  contributors,  as  they  are  laid  on  articles  of  voluntary  ex- 
pense, amd  as  their  pressure  is  often  almost  imperceptible 
from  being  so  intimately  blended  with  the  original  price  of 
the  article,  constitute  an  excellent  mean  for  promoting  the 
national  interest,  and  for  punishing  the  irregularities  of  wealth. 
But  at  the  same  time  these  taxes  are  often  very  expensive  in 
the  collection,  and  gave  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  frauds ;  and, 
when  they  are  levied  on  essential  wants,  they  aggravate  the 
poverty  of  the  poor,  and  deteriorate  the  condition  of  man. 

In  France,  previous  to  the  revolution,  the  indirect  taxes 
constituted  more  than  half  the  revenue  of  the  state,  and  could  / 
not  be  replaced  by  an  increase  of  the  land-tax.  The  French 
territory  contained  about  a  hundred  and  tweuty-five  millions 
of  acres,  which,  after  making  an  allowance  for  the  barren, 
and  wast^^  for  those  which  were  not  cultivated,  or  were  not 
nisoeptible  of  culture,  could  not  be  valued  at  a  rental  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  livres.  Now, 
^  Ae  taxes  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions, 
without  including  the  tithes;  if  this  sum  had  bcen^laid  on 
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Che  revenue  of  the  landed  proprietors^  it  would  have  absorbed 
aFmost  the  whole,  particularly  when  we  consider  that,    from 
thi^  amount  of  rental,  we  are  to  deduct  the  expeuces   of 
buildings  and  repairs. 

In  most  states,  the  taxes  which  do  not  immediately  fall  on 
the  products  of  land  and  labour,  have  been  laid  on  coosuinii* 
lion;  because  this  has  been  considered  as  the  most  just  mea- 
sure of  the  capabihty  to  contribute.     But,  accoiding  to  tlii» 
principle,  these  taxes  should  be  levied  only  on  those  specie^i  of 
cousumptiou  which  indicate  vice  or  opulence.     The  scruples^ 
of  financial  momlity  have,  however,  been  but  little  r^rded, 
since  the  expeuces  and  the  debts  of  nations  liave  been  accu* 
iDuIated  to  an  enormous  amount.    As  the  consumptions  wbic^ 
are  exacted  by  the  wants  of  life  constitute  a  total  of  value  sq 
greatly  superior  to  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of 
Health,  taxes  have  been  principally  imposed  on  objects  of 
primary  necessity.     A  most  oppressive  scale  of  augmentation 
119s  beeu  adopted,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  taxed 
iu  a  higher  ratio  tlian  the  objects  of  luxury. 

Bread,  or  grain  from  which  it  is  made,  being  the  most 
essential  part  of  human  subsistence,  must  be  placed  in  die 
first  line  of  objects  of  primary  necessity.  But  nevertheless 
it  has  not  betu  always  exempted  from  taxation ;  though  most 
of  the  nations  by  which  this  tax  has  been  permitted,  Imve  had 
reason  to  repent  of  their  folly.  A  tax  on-  butcher's  meat  ha.i 
been  admitted  in  many  states  ;  but  meat  is  not  an  object  of 
such  general  use,  nor  so  necessary  as  grain  and  pulse.  In  * 
Jf'rance,  half  the  nation  eitlier  ate  no  meat^  or  ate  it  very  sel- 
dom, without  suffering  any  inconvenience,  when  other  articles 
of  subsistence  were  in  sufHcient  abundance.  A  vegetable 
diet  is  'favourable  to  health,  and  perhaps  might  be  rendered 
by  habit  not  less  invigorating  than  that  of  animal  food. 

The  author  very  vehemently,  and  we  think  very  justly, 
condemns  a  tax  on  salt.  He  cnii&  it  one  of  those  contribu- 
tions which  are  most  harsh,  pernicious,  and  unjust. 

*  Salt/  says  the  author, '  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  which  vr^ 
derive  from  the  beneficence  of  nature ;  to  deprive  us  of  it  br 
imposts,  or  at  least,  to  restrain  the  munificence  of  Providence,  is 
an  act  of  outrage  towards  God,  and  of  inhumanity  towards  man. 
Salt  is  desip^ned  to  give  a  wholesome  flavour  to  our  food,  and  to 
preserve  it  from  putrefaction;  but  the  enormous  duties  with  which 
it  is  burthened,  force  the  poor  to  a  parsimonious  use  of  it,  which 
is  dangerous  to  health.  Salt  is  not  less  salubritius  lor  brutes 
than  for  men,  particularly  for  that  class  of  animals  which  servs^ 
for  the  food  of  man.  But  the  impossibility  in  some  provinceSj 
and  the  difficulty  in  others,  of  giving  it  them  in  ^ufficieul 
quantity,  has  caused  a  great  number  of  them  to  perish  by  ma^ 
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ladies,  from  wfaicli  they  n^ght  have  been  pceserved,  and  has  that 
proved  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  poor 
nre  more*  oppressed  by  .this  tax  than  the  rich;  for  the  father  of  a 
family  having  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  many  persons, 
pays  much  more  than  the  bachelor,  when  he  ought  to  pa}*  less.' 

The  collection  of  this  tax  has  often  given  rise  to  the  most 
rigorous  and  tyrannical  measures.  The  inhabitant  of  the  .sea- 
shore has  been  interdicted  the  use  of  its  waters.  Might  not 
the  state,  with  almost  as  much  justice,  have  prohibited  the  use 
of  the  air,  for  the  purposes  oi  respiration? 

It  is  with  much  more  justice  and  with  much  less  public 
detriment^  that  fermented  liquors  have  been  subjected  to 
heavy  impositions.  Those  liquors  which  are  the  objects  of 
taxation  are  seldom  necessary  to  man;  some  of  them  are 
injurious  to  his  health ;  and  even  most  of  diose,  which  are 
salubrious^  belong  to  the  class  of  cordials,  which  we  ought 
only  occasionally  to  use. 

Physical,  dietetic,  moral  and  national  consideration  have 
seldom  been  consulted  in  the  imposition  and  graduation  of 
the  duties  on  fermented  liquors.  The .  interests  of  the  trea- 
sury are  more  regarded  than  every  other  interest ;  questions 
of  morality  have  ajways  been  postponed  to  questions  of  re- 
Teoue ;  the  most  noxious  liquors  have  often  been  charged  with 
only  slight  duties,  while  those  which  are  more  harmless,  or 
salutary,  have  been  loaded  with  grievous  imposts. 

It  .must  excite  our  indignation  and  our  regret  to  observe 
the  moral  unfitness  which  prevails  in  the  financial  regulations 
of  states ;  to  see  salt  taxed  with  as  much  rigour  as  tobacco,  and 
soap  and  candles  loaded  with  as  heavy  a  duty  as  hair-powder! 
We  behold  the  manufactures  of  iron,  of  gold  and  silver,  of 
wool  and  silk,  of  leather  for  shoes,  and  of  cards  for  gambling, 
necessaries,  conveniences,  and  superfluities,  promiscuously 
taxed  Some  governments  have,  indeed,  attempted  to  graduate 
their  taxes  according  to  the  utility  of  the  objects ;  but,  even 
in  this  respect,  the  consistency  of  any  wise  plan  has  been  de- 
feated by  the  -calculations  of  financial  rapacity,  or  by  an  im- 
becile pliancy  of  the  government  to  the  capricious  humours 
or  vicious  inelinntions  of  the  people. 

The  author  seems  favourable  to  a  tax  on  dres?,  when,  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  necessity  and  decency,  it  luxuriates  in 
finery  and  ornameiu.  A  tax  which  should  fall  only  on  the 
superfluous  embellishments,  and  costliness,  of  apparel  would 
be  a  sumptuary  tax,  and  might  form  a  new  source  of  supply 
to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  if  an  easy,  simple,  and  econo- 
mical mode  of  raising  it  could  be  devised.  We  have  taxes 
on  hats,  and  on  hair-powder;  and  might  not  a  salutary  tax 
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be  levied  on  jewels  and  lace,  and  various  other  exterior  de^ 
corations  ? 

It  is  dress  which  marks  the  exterior  difFerence  amon^  men  ; 
and  governments  have  niade  use  of  this  mean^  to  mark  the  ciis- 
tinction  of  ranks.  Heiice  M*e  have  blue  and  red  ribands,  and 
stars,  and  garters,  and  the  varied  livery  of  office,  and  of  state. 
Different  kinds  of  cloth,  8cc.  seem  appropriate  to  different 
modes  of  life ;  coarse  wollen  cloths  are  best  adapted  to  rough 
and  laborious  < occupations;  cotton  suits  a  sedentary  hfe,  and 
feminine  functions ;  silk  and  muslin  seem  the  drapery  of  deli- 
cacy and  elegance.  A  tax  laid  on  species  of  apparel,  which 
are  more  particularly  worn  by  those  who  are  raised  above 
the  exigencies  of  want,  would  add  largely  to  the  revenue  of  the 
atatc,  without  increasing  the  oppression  of  the  people. 
Among  the  different  species  of  inhposts,  we  cannot  but  feel  a 
strong  predilection  in  favour  of  those,  of  which  the  payment 
is  in  some  degree  optional,  or  a  matter  of  choice  rather  tlian 
necessity.  Various  species  of  furniture  would  constitute  a  * 
proper  object  of  taxation,  as  they  are  indications  of  luxiuy 
and  wealth.  If  ii  be  equitable  to  make  a  man  pay  a  tax  for 
wearing  powder  on  his  head,  why  slKHiId  he  not  pay  one  for 
having  a  carpet  under  his  feet  ?  Why  should  he  not  contri- 
bute something  for  the  hixury  or  the  elegance  of  having  bis 
table  and  his  side- board  furnished  with  vessels  of  silver  and  ot 
^old  ?  With  respect  to  objects  of  indirect  impost,  taxation 
IS  far  from  having  reached  its  maximwn  of  increase  or 
utility. 

Among  the  various  infractions  of  a  wise  policy  whicb  were 
committed  by  the  old  government  of  France,  we  may  reckon 
the  sale  of  titles  of  nubility.  Thus  the  marks  of  patriotic  dis- 
tinction were  made  the  badge  of  gold,  lliis  was  to  dishonour 
honour.  But  in  other  governments,  which  we  could  name, 
though  the  higher  species  of  title  are  not  publicly  sold,  yet 
there  are  species  which  may  always  be  had  for  mone}',  and 
how  few  are  there  which  may  not  be  procured  by  great 
wealth,  assisted  by  political  intrigue  ?  At  a  time  when,  owing 
principally  to  the  operations  of  the  press,  a  new  order  of 
aristocracy  which  may  be  called,  intellectual  nobility, 
is  gradually  arisuig  in  every  stale ;  it  behoves  governments  not 
to  suffer  the  old  privileged  orders  to  be  precipitated  into  an 
abyss  of  contumely  and  contempt,  by  lavishing  titles  on  the 
ignorant,  and  the  worthless,  merely  because  they  happen  to 
be  raised  above  their  peers  in  the  scale  of  opulence.  The 
author  remarks^  that  to  raise  such  men  to  the  superior  orders, 
who  have  been  enriched  in  the  inferior,  is  often  only  to  de- 
prive tiade  and  commerce  of  a  portion  of  its  salutary  re- 
sources. 
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One  of  the  most  noble  functions  of  finance  is  to  favour  the 
general  diffusion  of  real^  and  rational,  and  wholesome  plea- 
sures^ and  to  discoufage  those  which  are  pernicious,  iliusory^ 
or  criminal.  Taxation  itself  becomes  a  moral  instructor j, 
vhen  it  operates  as  a  restraint  on  noxious  gratifications.  Plea* 
sure,  considered  in  its  essence,  and  in  the  ^ hole  extent  of  its 
effects,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  absolute  wants  of  man  ; 
ttnd  it  is  one  of  those  wants,  the  sentiment  of  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  intolerable  suffering,  and  often  leads  to  sui* 
cide.  Happiness  itself^  is  pleasure  prolonged.  This  innafea 
desire  of  pleasure  often  leads  to  the  most  opposite  determi- 
nations,  and  influences  even  the  moral  character  of  man«, 
Sut  though  the  wisdom  of  finance  may  not  be  able  to  exer* 
cise  any  absolute  controul  over  the  choice  of  particular  plea- 
sures, yet  it  may  operate  by  an  indirect  and  hardly  less  efficai> 
cious  influence.  Taxation,  by  favouring  some  tastes,  and 
contravening  others,  may  incline  to  the  acquisition  of  babi« 
tudes^  which  'are  powerfully  operative  in  the  conduct.  Is 
there  not  a  very  sensible  and  important  difference  betw*een 
the  character  of  a  nation  which  is  addicted  to  drunkennesSr 
and  that  of  a  nation  which  is  devoted  to  sobriety?  .  But  is  not 
the  power  of  influencing  the  ebriety  or  sobriety  of  nations 
•  'withm  the  province  of  finance  ?  May  we  not  discern  a  sen* 
sible  characteristic  difference  between  those  nations,  and  those 
classes  of  the  same  nation  which  are  habituated  to  the  use  of 
coffee  or  of  wine,  of  brandy  or  of  beer? 

Th^  author  well  remarks  that 

'  the  influence  of  finance  does  not  extend  to  those  natural  and 
primitive  pleasures  which  belong  to  the  physical  constitution  ; 
the  delicately  organized  structure  of  man.  llie  most  delicious 
aensatioos  which  interest  both  the  mind  and  heart — the  bappi* 
ness  of  loving^  and  the  happiness  of  being  loved,  which  is  per-* 
haps  greater  still ;  these  real  blessings  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
finance,  which  comprehends  only  those  factitious  pleasures  by 
which  labour  is  refreshed,  or  idleness  gratified;  but  which,  not* 
withstanding  their  transient  appearance,  scatter  the  seeds  .of  vir- 
tue or  of  vice,  and  indicate,  by  their  character  and  eflects,  the 
pleasures  which  taxation  ought  rigorously  to  repress,  slightly  to 
touch,  or  totally  to  neglect.' 

A  most  noxious  and  delusive  paradox  seems  often  to  hw€ 
occupied  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  states,  tliat  enormous  taxa- 
Ison  18  a  salutary  expedient  for  enforcing  political  submission* 
It  is  fufipoacd  that,  when  tbe^itmost  exertions  of  individuals 
aierB0Aia9fa.tbiin  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  dischai^the 
rfqwifttOTifiOf  the  stale,  and  to  procure  subsistence  for  them- 
selves,  thn  Wl  he  diverted  from  any  insurrecuonaiy  efforts^ 
^4j».YoIi.I«.        ,.      Hh 
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and  will  not  have  leisure  to  calculate  the  decree  ef  dieir  poKtical 
oppression.  But  this  is  so  far  from  bemg  true,  that  it  has 
heeo  invariably  found  that  excess  of  taxation,  which  is 
only  anotfier  word  for  excess  of  sufferit^,  always  generates 
die  spirit  of  discontent,  and  teuds  to  produce  revolutionary 
movements,  llie  {>ersons  who  are  always  most  unwilliiig  to 
ei^ge  in  the  subversion  of  die  existing  order  of  things^  are 
those  who  are  at  ease  in  their  circumstances.  Those  have 
roost  to  gain  in  civil  commotions^  whom  the  oppressive  foHy 
#f  the  government  has  left  nothitig  to  lose.  Taxation  is  good 
within  certain  limits;  but  when  it  passes  those  limits,  it  be- 
comes a  grievance,  which  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  die 
destruction  of  the  government,  to  whose  prodigal  rapacity  it 
ought  to  be  ascribed. 

There  is  another  opinion  which  is  not  mon  true,  and 
hardly  less  pernicious,  that  taxation  may  be  carried  to  its 
hq^t  pitch  in  any  state,  provided  the  sums,  which  are  levied 
by  the  <Uiferent  imposts,  are  all  expended  in  the  slirte  in  which 
die^  are  raised.  According  to  this  'hypolhe$is,  the  imposts, 
which  are  thus  expanded,  are  regard^  only  as  a  transfer  of 
property,  which  is  interesting  to  individuals,  but  indifferent  to 
die  state.  But  is  it  a  matter  of  little  moment,  to  convert 
the  gains  of  iqdustry  into  the  expenditure  of  idleness  /  Are 
the  modes,  in  which  a  government  expends  the  mass  of  its 
imposts,  any  adequate  indemnity  for  the  mischief  which  b 
^caused  by  the  levying  of  the  tax  ? 

Most  of  the  various  modes  of  public  expenffitur^  are 
generally  ateril,  and  often  pecqiciopg.  How  largs  a  porlioo 
of  the  taxation  of  states  is  employed  in  the  '  ponp  wod  or- 
cumstance'  of  vrar,  in  the  pay  of  soldiers,  and  other  agsnM> 
who  are  taken  from  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  wh0  wmM 
have  been  productive  labourers  if  they  had  beeo  left  to  their 
original  destination? 

While  the  revenue  of  government  is  collected  in  detail,  and 
by  minute  portions,  it  is  expended  in  a  mass,  or  in  large  sums, 
particularly  that  portion  of  it  which  is  allotted  to  die  princi- 
pal  agents  of  the  government..  Thus  the  money  does  not  re. 
turn  to  the  same  source  from  M'hich  it  came.  For  the  ten- 
dency of  taxation  is  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  rich  and  to 
the  poverty  of  the  poor.  Hence  a  double  principle  of  cor- 
ruption is  at  once  operative  in  the  state.  The  higher  classes 
are  corrupted  by  the  excess  of  opulence,  and  the  comoqosnt 
bane  of  luxury ;  and  the  lower  classes  by  the  misery  of  want, 
and  the  vices  to  which  it  h  allied.  Even  wfaensJlSMS  ass  «oa^ 
pfoy^  in  ^he  wages  of  labour^  the  money  Is  v^ry  iatparfiotly 
.returned  to  those  from  whom  it  was  extorted  by  sqiposii.  Fsr 
taxes  are  laid  on  the  whole  of  a  territory,  but  thij^am^pgi^ai 
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^Mriy  hi  one  place,  or  in  «  snmll  iniiuber  of  places.  IV^es 
are  levied  on  all  daitieii  of  citizens,  but  the  classes  whose  la« 
t)aurs  are  suited  to  the  works  uudertakeo  by  the  goTemment 
are  alone  benefited  by  the  eiipenditure. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  taxation,  we  must  confess 
diat,  if  we  coopire  the  present  wiA  a  remoter  period , «  con* 
cklemble  aaiflioratioii  has  taken  place  \m  (be  conditico  of . 
mamL  The  br«ad  wkidi  is  eaten  by  the  poor  is  aiade  of  a  beU 
tcr  quality ;  wheat  is  snbstitiited  for  barley  or  barley  sopplita 
the  place  of  inferior  grain.  The  cottages  of  the  poor  are 
better  built,  and  furnished  tvith  a  greater  number  of  conve- 
niences, literature  is  much  more  generally  diffused.  For^ 
xierly  there  were  few  who  could  readj,  and  fewer  still  who  could  ~ 
write;  but  by  the  present  impioved  mode  of  eduqatioiij  it 
ir^U  soon  become  a  much  greater  prodigy  to  find  an  individual 
Jwko  cannot  read  or  write,  than  it  was,  three  or  four,  oaor 
taries  ago,  to  find  one  who  could.  But  knowledge  is  a  red 
fjood,  and  the  general  increase  of  it  proves  a  most  important 
amiioration  in  die  social  and  physical  state  of  man.  It  ia 
pliMtfant  to  contemplate  this  actual  improvement  in  the  coo* 
dhioQ  of  civilized  humanity,  notwithstanding  the  numerour 
wasteful  and  bloody  wars>  by  which  the  resources  of  ages 
have  been  destroyed,  and  accumulated  myriads  swept  off  die 
earth  into  an  untimely  grave. 

The /p«at  ot^ect  of  the  present  work,  vrhicfa  is  evidently 
idle  prodtictioo  of  an  enlightened  mind,  is  to  estaUiali  a  sy»» 
4e0i  of  finanoe  on  a  mdre  rational  basis  than  has  hitherto  beeo 
•dopted,  to  render  it  subservient  to  moral  ends  and  to  the 
furocnotion  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 


AnT.  IL    Notice  $ur  la  Caur  dm  Grand  Seig»eur,  ifc. 

jleecmni  of  tke  Court  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  M9  Seraglio^ 
Hmtem,  Famify,  Mititgry  Officers,  ^c.  To  fMch  is  sub^ 
joined,  sin  historical  Essat(  on  the  Mahometan  Religion. 
By  JeMA  Eugene  Beauvoisins,  Chef  sTEscadron,  Judge 
4>f  the  Military  Tribunal  at  Naples,  ^e.  S^c.  Paris^  1809* 
1  vol.  8vo. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  numeroua  produotiona  of  the  psess  on 
the  wlgadt  of  Turkey  which  hfts  recently  made  its  appearance 
in  the  literary  world.  It  bais  <Cho  peculiar  merit,  however, 
of  oooMnonicatiBgSDcne  ftots,  which  seem  to  have  escaped 
•the  ofaaeieatmi  of  olbers ;  and  irirsome  instances  a  few  vulgar 
.erroBi  ntoeteio^  ihroog^vt  Europe  on  the  subject  of  the' 
liBJpaikf  ^Aofjnhs  am  aalMfiMarily  eorreaiid. 
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-  *  Little  is  known  in  France/  the  author  infonni  us, '  of  the  eoort 
of  the  grand  seignior.'  The  accounts  we  at  present  posste  areaC 
most  all  inaccurate,  false,  or  antiquated.  Of  the  latter  de> 
acription  is  the  work  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  which  has 
hitherto  heen  regarded  as  the  most  faithful.' 

After  this  indiscriminate  abuse  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  it  is  but  fair  that  M.  Beauvoisins  should  be 
Called  upon  to  state  his  o\irn  pretensions  to  authenticity ;  and 
it  is  equally  fair  to  say  that  his  sources  of  informadcm  seen 
to  have  been  genuine. 

'  Most  European  travellers/  say  s  our  author, '  have  penetrated  no 
farther  than  the  first  or  outer  court  of  the  interior  of  the  seraglio, 
-and  have  contented  themselves  with  the  acc^ounts  they  had  read, 
when  describing  what  they  had  never  seen  with  their  own  eyes« 
I  should  have  been  equally  u^norant  myself,  even  after  a  resi- 
dence of  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  capital^  ii  1  had  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  admission  into  the  interior  of  the 
gardens,  and  even  into  the  apartments  of  the  women.  In  this 
^nterprijse  I  was  favoured  by  a  German,  who  was  chief  gardener 
in  the  seraglio,  and  who  introduced  us  through.onecrf' the  gates 
of  the  SulUna  Valide's  apartments,  at  a  time  when  the  court  waa 
at  Bechick-Tafich,  a  country-seat  on  the  shores  of  the  Bospborus. 
M.  Jean  B9n  Saint  Andr6,  now  prefect  of  Mentz,  was  of  the 
party  ;  and  we  visited  together  places  which  had  not  often  been 
trod  by  the  feet  of  Europeans/ 

*  I  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  the  details  which  I  procured,  and 
which  I  have  communicated  to  my  readers:  my  difficulty  in 
procuring  them  was  extreme;  the  Juries  having  little  curiosity 
themselves,  cannot  conceive  why  questions  are  put  to  them  on 
subjects,  of  which  they  cannot  see  the  importance,  and  on  which 
thdr  religion  frequently  enjoins  their  silence/ 

One  of  the  wilgar  errors  in  modem  geography  makes  the 
walk  of  the  seraglio  to  be  seven  leagues  in  circumference.   It 
is  scarcely  two,  and  within  this  enclosure,  besides  muneroiis 
mosques  and  gardens,  it  contains  buildings  capable  of  accom- 
modating fiO/XX)  souls.    From  the  middle  of  the  channel 
'  this  palace  presents^  a  most  enchanting  scene  ;  but  tbe  view  is 
not  equally  fine  on  the  knd  side :  the  domes,  cupolas,  imd 
minarets  disappear;  a  thick  and  high  wall  checks  the  view  of 
the  spectator,  and  inspires  him  with  gloomy  reflections,  par- 
.  ticulariy  when  at  the  principal  entrance  he  perceivea  human 
heads  lying  scattered  upon  heapa  of  dung,  while  the  path  he 
.  treads  is  moistened  by  human  blood ! 

'     The  harem,  or  tbe  women's  palace,  la  the  most  considerable 

,  building  of  the  seraglio.    Here  the  antbdr  take»  oocaaton  to 

*  shew,  tbe  dialinQtion  be^een  tbe  wivea'  huiem  and  •tfot^ 

%hkh  in.  (ooman»itii»aM«i:»  iire.«eicad^  fmabm^ioL^  lie 

tt  1 '  '  *  • 
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'  former  appellation  is  entirely  confined  to  the  residence  idlotlad 
for  the  wives  or  concubines  of  a  mahometan  of  rank.  Everjr 
opulent  individual  has  his  harem,  but  no  one  except  the  grand 
aeignior  can  have  a  seraglio^  which  is  merely  the  Persian  word 
for  palace  or  royal  residence :  x\o  person  is  excluded  from  a  se- 
raglio, whereas  no  male  is  allowed  to  enter  the  harem  except 
the  master  of  the  house. 

The  harem  of  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople  contains  suites 
of  apartments,  or  rather  separate  houses,  for  each  of  the 
grand  seignior's  lawful  wives :  two  hundred  girls  at  least  are  « 
allotted  as  servants  (odalisques)  to  every  sultana,  and  all  of 
them  may  in  their  turns  be  admitted  to  the  bed  of  their  royal 
master,  if  they  happen  to  attract  his  regard  in  his  visits  to  his 
wives. 

The  latter  live  secluded  from  each  other,  and  are  scarcely 
acquainted.  Each  has  her  separate  garden,  kiosk,  baths,  and 
amusements,  and  theyare  seklom,  if  ever,  assembled  together 
in  one  apartment.  The  harem  is  under  the  immediate  su-  . 
perintendence  of  the  kehaya  khadusia,  or  chief  duenna,  who 
.  18  always  an  old  favourite,  who  has  been  rewarded  by  this 
ofiice  for  long  and  faithful  services.  She  i^  the  sovereign  of 
this  immense  establishment,  and  receives  her  instructions  di- 
rectly from  the  emperor's  own  lips. 

M.  Beauvoisins  here  refutes  anotlier  vulgar  error  respecting 
the  throwing  of  the  handkerchief  in  th#  TuHcfsh  harem.  This 
ceremony  merely  consists  in  the  emperor's  sending  through  ' 
the  medium  of  his  chief  bawd,  a  mag^iificent  dress  for  the 
object  of  his  choice,  who  considers  this  as  an  unequivocal 
invitation  to  pass  the  night  in  the  royal  bed. 

The  female  tenants  of  the  harem  see  no  male  whatever,  and 
are  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  from  holding  any  corres- 
pondence with  those  without  the  walls  of  the  seraglio.  To 
form  an  idea  of  the  extreme  rigour  with  which  Aey  are 
guarded  from  the  sight  of  mankind,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  precautions  employed  when  they  pass  on 
foot  between  the  narem  and  the  sea-gate  of  the  seraglio, 
previous  to  embarking  for  the  emperor's  country  scat. 

'  A  living  pallisado  of  black  eunuchs  is  fbrmed  on  the  right 
and  left,  between  the  door  of  the  harem  and  the  steps  which 
communicate  with  the  vessel.  These  eanucbs  face  outwards, 
and  each  carries  a  long  staff,  to  which  is  attached  a  piece  of 
clotht  ten  feet  broad,  and  reaching  to  the  eunuch  on  his  right 
and  left.  The  women  pass  between  these  walls  of  cloth  to  the 
barge,  which  is  also  fitted  xxp  mihj(dousie9  and  awnings.'  . 

The  puter  gates  of  the  harem  are  guarci^  b^^  SOO  black 
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euanehs,  who  fern  the  finit  Kne  witfaooT  the  wiA,  and  wm 
comnaBded  by  an  officer  called  the  tddar-agha. 

*  Thesie  black  rascals/  says  M.  Beauyoisins, '  are  mere  brates, 
without  ibe  least  education,  and  not  even  the  smallest  degree  of 
civilisation :  they  live  together  Tike  pigs  in  a  stye,  and  are  sa 
completely  in  a  savage  state,  that  they  are  equally  strangers  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Constantinople,  with  a  Tartar,  or  a 
Laplander. 

'  The  black  epauchs  alone  have  a  right  te  enter  into  the 
gatdens  of  the  harem«  .  When  the  griHid  seignior  walks  in  them, 
he  leates  his  pages  and  his  white  ennochs  without  the  walls  and 
is  aecompanied  by  the  kislar'aghm  and  hi*  myrmidona  only*  If 
there  are  any  gardeners  or  labourers  at.  work,  the  eunuefas  eall 
out  helvct!  and  at  this  awful  word  every  one  quits  his  work  and 
runs  towards  the  gates :  unfortunate  is  that  man  who  remains 
vbile  the  females  are  strolling  through  the  walks  !  certain  death 
is  the  price  of  bis  temerity  or  negligence ;  no  one  dare  save  him, 
and  he  is  immediately  massacred  by  those  ferocious  animals, 
wlio  are  always  ready,  even  when  without  the  walls  of  the  se* 
raglio,  to  cut  a  passage  for  their  master  with  their  sabtea,  tirrmigli 
the  hodiea  of  his  loyal  subjects  ^ 

Next  in  rank  to  the  black  are  the  white  etmudia^  who  are 
equally  numerous.  They  form  the  second  line  of  the  exterior 
guards  of  the  harem.  They  are  a  little  more  civilized  than  the 
former.  Their  chief  is  ailed  the  cafourag/uimf  (bead  por- 
ter) and  is  a  person  of  great  considecation.  £le  is  inferior  in 
rank,  {lowever,  to  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  the  Tatter 
being  ^grand  officer  of  the  empire,  while  tlie  former  is  only 
an  upper  officer  of  the  household. 

The  menial  offices  of  attending  the  person  and  apartments^ 
of  the  emperor  are  exclusively  confided  to  bis  pages  (itsch- 
agbnssy),  almost  all  of  whom  are  yonng  men  of  low  extraction^ 
from  au  parts  of  the  Turkish,  empire,  and  particularly  Asia, 
pfaced  at  court  by  erandees,  who  speculate  on  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  on  future  occasions  from  their  creatures  wfaen 
they  have  attainad  the  highest  dignities  of  the  seraglio.  It  is 
a  curious  but  well  authenticated  fact,  that  these  young  persons^ 
although  they  have  generally  leTt  their  first  masters  when  in  a 
state  of  inCuiey,  scrufiultiiMiy  oherii^  the  racoUeclion  of  those 
who  Inve  been,  the  means  of  plaoing  theaat  at»  tbe  Ibualaio* 
beitd  of  honouM  wkA  preferment.  , 

The  pages  dre  dMded  into  fear  ehaoAeiv.  Tboae  bdeng* 
iilg  to  the  first  attend  the  person  <rf  the  grand  seignior  on  all . 
occasions,  ekcept  when  he  enters  the  harem.  "Vbe  second, 
which  is  tlie  most  uamerons,  contains  those  irfia  are  j^eoosfn 
o/T  th%  motUh  to  the  emperor  or  his  wives.  Those  intended 
m  a  military  life  Compose  the  third  chamber ;  and  th^  touxrh 
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cofiA^ts  of  tb«se  ^bd  «re  eAtrosted  with  the  cftfe  qf  the 
tftMWcei  locked  up  i«i  the  seraglio,  as  wett  m  the  je^eh, 
cMilQiMdSy  flfnd  the  cashet  l^Ionging  fo  the  emperor  himself-' 
These  last  have  also  the  handling  of  all  the  taxes  or  contri- 
butibiis  which  come  into  the  ini]!>eriHl  treasury. 

Custom  require^  that  every  grand  i^eiginor,  danng  hi9  reign; 
should  form  a  partrcwkir  Irestsory  chambef  (ekitsne}'tnm\mh 
he  amasses  ad  the  savings  of  fais^  revenae.  At  the  ead  of  every 
year,  the  ch'ref  of  the  Mack  eunuchs-  draws  up  an  inventofy 
of  alt  the  purses  whkh  have  been  put  into  it  in  the  course 
df  the  twelvemotftbtf.  A  purse  generally  cpntams  500  pias* 
ters,  or  about  50  pounds  sterling.  These  arre  thrown  into  m 
chest,  and  the  grand  seignior  anntmny  applies  his  seal>  lo  it 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  On  the  cheath  of  tlie  snltan, 
the  apartment  containing  his  kkasnes  19  shut,  seciM  by  the 
grand  vizir  and  other  principal  officers  of  the  seraglio,  and  an 
inscription  in  letters  of  gold,  bearing  the  name  of  tlie  defnncC 
monarch,  is  placed  over  the  dotpt.' 

Tlie  Turks  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  treasures  of 
the  seraglio  as  sacred.  To  touch  them  is  a  national  calamity. 
They  are  nerer  to  be  used  except  in  the  last  estremi^,  when 
the  security  of  the  empire  is  threatened,  or  on  the  greatest 
emergencies,  l^he  prejudices  on  this  sutgect  are  so  strong, 
that  a  sultan  of  Constantinople  would  rather  proettk-e  money 
by  the  most  atrocious  exactions,  than  touch  the  khatnes  of  his 
ancestors.  It  is  said  that  immense  sums  are  thus  locked  u^ 
from  public  use.  Reckoning  40  emperors  since  Mahomet 
the  Second,  the  seraglio  ought  to  contain  as  many  khames, 
which,  taken ^t  an  average  of  1(2  millions  of  guineas,  would 
give  a  total  of  480  millions,  withont  including  the  precious 
stones  and  other  presents  made  to  the  grand  seigniors,  for 
these  350  years. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  M.  Beauvoisins  so  minute 
in  his  calculations  of  the  treasures  contained  in  Che  seraglio, 
and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  give  him  credit  for  the 
authenticity  of  hts  information.  The  plunder  of  the  seraglio 
of  Constantinopie  has,  no  doubt,  long  been  .a  ]^6fet  of  the 
French  ruler  and  his  janizaries,  and  M.  Beauvoisins  has  shewn 
himself  well  qualified  to  be  chief  of  the  corps  de  guides,  in 
the  eidecUtion  of  his  master's  rapacious  designs.  It  is  a  re« 
roarkable  but  well  authenticated  fact,  that  for  these  two 
centuries  past  the  French  haf^  been  collecting  materials  for 
the  subjugation 'of  the  world.  In  the  port^folio  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Vauban  werefonnd  accurate  plaas  of  the  most  vid- 
nerabfe  points  ill  the  eVen^t  of  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  and^  these  are  still  preserved  with  relig^s  care 
in  th^bnrtanx  of  th^  foreign  department  at  Pftfis.    At  the 
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breaking  op  of  jthe  College  of  Jesaits,  projeU  were  foOndj 
for  the  dismemberineqt  of  Turkey,  the  partition  of  Polandy 
and  the  anpihilatiop  of  (every  indepenfleot  moi^u^hy  u) 
Europe. 

Besides  the  pages,  there  is  another  description  of  domestics 
in  the  courts  of  the  Ottoman  princes :  these  are  tbe  mutes  ; 
perspns  who  have,  been  born  deaf  und  dumb.  They  are  40 
iq  ngmber;  lodge  during  the  night  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  pages,  and  in  the  daji-time  rempin  before  the  entrance  into 
the  fDosquey  where  they  are  busied  in  acquiring  the  language 
of  signs.  Among  these  forty  there  are  generally  some  who 
are  greater  favourites  than  the  rest,  and  these  serve  to  amuse 
the  grand  seignior  by  sham  battles,  or  leaping  into  cisterns 
of  water,  to  excite  the  laughter  of  the  courtiers. 

The  mutes  were  formejly  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  orders  of  death  throughout  the  empire^  They  set  out 
alone,  and  presented  themselves  unarmed  before  die  person 
whose  bead  was  required  by  the  grand  seignior.  The  criqiinal 
ki&sed  th^  fatal  warrant  with  reverence,  adjusted  tbe  bow-string 
found  his  neck  with  composure,  and  died  in  the  firm  convic- 
tion, that,  to  fall  by  the  mandate  of  his  sovereign,  was  to  exn 
piate  all  his  oflfences  in  this  world ! 

£:iamples  of  this  blipd  submission,  however,  are  no  longer 
to  be  met  with,  and  the  bearers  of  these  death-warrants  have  not 
infrequently  suffered  the  martyrdom  ihey  intended  for  others. 
It  is  a  fact  of  recent  occurreik:e,  that  Qgezzar- Pacha,  the 
last  governor  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  blew  out  tbe  brains  of  the 
naute  who  was  sert  to  seize  him,  and  having  cut  off  his  head, 
9ent  it  to  Constantinople  in  a  leathern  sack.  This  spirited 
governor  retained  his  place  for  thirty  years,  in  a  state  of  open 
rebellion,  and  successfully  avoided  every  attempt  inade  toassas? 
sinate  him  by  the  numerous  emissaries  of  the  Forte. 

It  requires  little  political  foresight  to  prognosticate  the  con- 
sequences of  this  defection* in  the  modern  Turks,  from  the 
religious  prejudices  of  their  ancestors  ;  another  year  will  not 
elapse,  perhaps,  ere  the  French  eagles  are  displayed  on  the 
minarets  of  St.  Sophia :  and  the  religion  and  dynasty  of  the 
prophet,  already  fallen  into  contempt  among  their  adherents, 
will  be  extinguished  at  a  blow. 

Of  late  the  Turkish  government  has  never  employed 
mutes  in  getting  rid  of  refractory  subjects ;  the  place  and  dig- 
nities of  die  rebel  chief  are  promised  to  the  Tort^m^te  aasast 
sin,  who  brings  his  head  to  the  divan. 

About  a  dozen  of  dwarfs  also  contribute  to  the  amusements 
of  the  grand  seignior.  They  accompany  him  ^hen  he  rides 
put,  and  their  hunchea  serve  him  for  mounting  his  horse,  to 
^f  S^P^^  entertainment  of  the  ipiiabitsints  of  ^ho  seraglio. 
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n!%e  c«|Hdgy84K>chy  compote  the  novereign*  sescort.  They 
accompany  him  on  horseback  every  Friday,  to  the  mosque; 
One  of  them  by  turns  sleeps^  every  nighty  at  the  second  gale 
into  the  seraglio,  and  the  keys  are  delivered  to  him  before 
going  to  rest  The  grandees  of  the  empire  court  their  Itivour, 
for  the  sake  of  the  influence  they  enjoy  with  the  grand  seig- 
nior and  his  ministers. 

In  the  Ottoman  court  there  are  two  grand  equerries,  who 
have  under   their  superintendance  the  grooms  of  the  serag 
)io.     The. former  preside  at  the  festival,  of  putting  out  to 
grass     all    the   emperor's    horses.      This  ceremony  is  St^ 
scribed  by  M.  Beauvoisius  in  the  following  manner: 

'  This  festival  is  celebrated  with  the  greateyt  solemnity :  the 
grandees  of  the  Porte,  the  officers  of  the  seraglio,  and  in  short 
die  whole  court  are  present;  the  hbrses  are  led  through  the 
strtaets  of  CoustaotiDopIe,  to  the  meadows,  where  they  are  left  to 
graze.  These  meadows  are  situated  around  the  capital,  and  the 
horses  are  watcbed  night  and  day  by  Bulgarian  peasants,  who 
K^ma  from  Romelia  for  the  purpose.  Their  villages  are  exempt 
tcpm,  taxes,  and  they  enjoy  several  other  immunities  which  am* 
iply  compensate  their  trouble. 

^^Tbe  grand  seignior  attends  the  ceremony  in  person*  ainil 
when  the  horses  are  on  iheir  way  out  from  the  seraglio,  he  places-, 
himself  bfshind  the  window-blinds^  of  Al^y-Kioschk,  a  pavillioa 
attached  to  the  great  wall  of  the  seraglio,  adjoining  the  Devlpt'-^ 
Humqjoum,  or  government-gate,  which  gives  the  name  of  Sublime 
Porte  to  the  Turkish  government/ 

The  above  two  grand  equerries,  with  tlie  chief  of  the 
black  eunuchs,  and  the  grand  vizir,  form  the  four  gfeiit  oiGcers 
of  the  crown,  and  are  what  is  called  the  Impenal  Stirrup  of 
the  Ottoman  princes. 

'This  imperial  stirrup,'  M.  Beauvoisins  informs  us,  Ms  now  an 
empty  name:  it  is,  however,  an  imperfect  image  of  the  despotic 
form  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  princes  who  founded  the 
Ottoman  empire,  before  they  ascended  the  blood-stained  throne 
of  the  latter  Constantine. 

'  Previous  to  that  period,  the  sultan  had  no  other  palace  itiRn 
a  tent,  no  court  but  nis  pniljtary  escort,  and  no  trophies  but  the 
spoils  of  the  conquered,  which  were  carried  before  him. 

'The  complaints  or  petitions  of  his  soldiers  (for  his  sway  was 
purely  military)  were  laid  at  his  feet  when  on  horseback,  and 
It  was  in  his  stable  that  his  mercy  or  justice  was  supplicated. 
The  genera)  orders  for  (he  troops,  tbe  decrees  of  the  prince,  and 
his  sentences  were  detiveried  on  horseback^  and  it  is  to  this  an- 
cient custom  that  the  interior  of  the  seraglio,  where  the  gran4 
seignior  is  to  be  found  in  person,  owes  its  appellation  of  the 
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Impefial  SUrmp.  In  fire  mimsterisl  tt%  the  ^ptotfirtifc  iut^r^ 
course  of  ambasiadors,  and  in  the  firntan^  of  «be  Soblfinc  PortKv 
"we  ootMtantly  fiml  thm  denomin^tioii^  an^  all  the  noAei  of  tls^ 
f<»reign  aatbasMidors  are  stiH  addresied  Co  th«  Imperial  Stirrup^ 

^  Tbe  (jTuard  of  tlie  iaterior  of  the  seraglio  is  confided  to  tli« 
bostandgis,  who  were  originally  nothing  else  than  gardener*. 
Their  captain,  the  hostands^i-hochy,  is  the  second  great  officer  oC 
the  seraglio,  and  is  entrusted  with  the  internal  police  of  the  ae  — 
raglio.  He  bas  also  the  benefit  of  steering  the  grand  seignior 
when  on  the  water.  In  the  event  of  a  £re,  fie  is  obliged  to  has- 
ten to  it,  with  all  his  bostandgisr. 

*  Here  it  n  proper  to  inform  rty  reitders,  thaft  the  grand  seig- 
nior, however  despotic  his  government ,  eonwd^rs  faimseff  bovnd 
to  visit  every  fire  that  breaks  out  in  the  capital,  attetided  by  hia 
whole  court.  The  cnrsifs  of  (he  poptdace  woold  mftdNbiy  be 
ahowei^ed  on  his  head,  rf  he  neglected  the  perfonmanee  of  this 
part  of  his  royal  dottes.  At  ^1  hours  therefore,  iff  winter  and 
tfommer,  the  mst^rrtt  a  fire  is  discovered,  the  grand  seignionr  f^  ap- 
prized of  it,  and  there  are  always  horses  saddfed  imd  bridfed, 
with  gallies  fomisfaed  with  rowers,  ready  to  carry  the  royal  re- 
tintie  to  the  scene.  These  conflagrations  are  of  frequent  occnt^ 
rence:  during  three  soccessWe  yean,  I  have  seen  them  happen 
5  or  6  times  a  year.  Being  regarded  at  Constantinople  as  th^ 
genera)  signal  of  popular  discontent,  it  would  be  ro  increase  the 
tumult.  Were  the  grand  sfeigoior.  to  refuse  to  hasten  to  the  spot, 
ehosen  by  the  popu!ace,  at  which  to  exhibit  a  Jimrnng  testimony 
of  their  disaffection.' 

It  is  on  these  occasions^  we  are  informed,  that  the  canaille. 
of  ConstaiUinople  freely  vent  their  indignation  against  the 
measures  of  government,  and  a  few  whoieaome  truths,  no 
doubt,  reach  the  ears  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Stirntp. 

Th6  baltadgis  of  the  sertiglio  are  next  described.  Thetie 
were  orit^lnally,  as  their  name  imports,  hewers  qfz90od,  and 
exclusively  entrusted  with  furnishiog  the  firewood  for  the 
baths  ai:d  kitchens  of  the  seraglio:  their  number  has  of 
late  years  been  greatly  increased,  and  they  have  received  asemi* 
military  organization.  They  now  form  part  of  the  senglio 
guards. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remarlc,'  Af .  Beauvoisios  ^gaciously  ob- 
sen-es,  *  that  the  sultans  ha\e  removed  from  their  persons  every 
species  of  military  guard,  which  forms  any  part  of  the  armed 
force  of  the  empire  :  they  have  composed  a  household  of  domes- 
fids  elitirely,  and  every  corps  retains  the  name  df  the  profession 
which  it  formerly  exercised.  The  person  of  the  sovereign  is  not 
less  secure  on  this  account.  The  seraglio  is  guarded  by  about 
1 0,000  men,  who  certainly  would  not  be  able  to  resist  a  single 
battalion  of  Eurofieans,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  inspire  fear 
and  respect  in  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinopl^whosc  eyei 
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thre  noiyat  familitrise^  wHh  tbe  strange  %ures  and  costumes  of 
^wlMri:  is  empbaflkaUy  called  tbe  interter,  namely,  tbe  leraglieL 
Xf  the  most  contemptible  blackguard,  allaebed  to  tbe  pstlae^ 
pawmi  tbrougb  tbe  atreets  of  Coast antinople,  or  steps  into  a  boat 
^o  convey  bim  to  Pera  or  Scutari,  he  affects  tbe  tone  and  gait 
^f  »grar^d  vizir^  treats  witb  hauteur  and  contempt  tbe  com- 
men  people^  and  even  his  signs  are  obeyed* 

«  When  an  olficer  of  tbe  seraglio  condescends  to  intermix  with 

Che  inhabitants  of  the  city,  he  never  quits  the  ffrst  or  inner  gate 

of  tbe  palace  without  an  escort  of  twenty  or  thirty  domestics^ 

li^baj  no  occasion)  toorikr  them  to  follow  bim;  as  be  passes 

ChrOQgh  th^  diil^reAt  courts  of  fbe  seraglio,  hi^  escort  increases: 

it  seems  as  if  tbe  rays  of  glory  and  riches  witb  which  he  is  sor- 

r<xinded  were  reflecled  on  the  motley  groupe  who  conipof^  his 

«aite«  .  In  Europe,  our  lacquies  aim  at  imitating  their  masters^ 

but  they  take  care  to  conceal  tbeir  condition,  acKl  lay  aside  m 

often  as  tbey  can  the  livery  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 

At  Constantinople,  on  the  contrary,  the  servants  are  proud  of 

their  emploryment}  they  assume  an  air  of  consequence.,  and  tbe 

boatandgi  Would  scorn  to  exchange  bis  badge  of  slavery  for  the 

•musket  of  tbe  soldier,  exercised  in  tbe  European  manner/ 

The  body-guards  of  the  grand  seignior  are  divided  Wito 
two  classes,  the  peick$  aiid  tbe  Solaks.  Tbe  latter  wear 
gill  belmelSy  and  are  armed  witb  a  large  baibert.  '^fbey  al- 
ways precede  tbo  borse  of  the  grand  sultan^  witb  their  bal* 
berts  reversed,  or  pointed  downwards. 

The  peicks  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  which  tbey 
use  with  uncommon  address^  They  \vear  beards,  and  thetr 
heads  are  covered  witb  an  enormous  cap,  in  the  form  of  a 
helmet^  to  tbe  crown  of  which  long  white  feathers  are  fast- 
ened, and  hang  down  on  one  side,  in  such  a  manner  that  those 
who  walk  on  the  right  band  of  the  grand  seignior,  liave  these 
plumes  hanging  on  the  left,  and  vice  versa  witb  the  opposite 
files.  Thus  a  double  row  of  feathers  conceals  bis  sacred  per- 
son from  the  eyes  of  tbe  vulgar.  These  guards  carry  their 
bows  beat,  and  the  arrows  pointed  outwards. 

Besides  this  escort,  the  grand  seignior  also  finds,  on  his 
way  from  tbe  second  gate  of  ibe  seraglio  to  ti|e  door  of  the 
mosque  (to  \^hicb  he  repairs  every  Friday)  a  double  row  of 
janiaaries  who  respectfully  bow  tbeir  beads  as  he  passes 
them.  This  salute  is  returned  by  tbe  latter,  repeatedly  bow- 
iDg  on  the  right  and  left  as  be  passes.  /' 

After  baving  thus  described  tlie  in^rior  constitution  of  (be 
seraglio,  the  author  proceeds  to  speak  of  tbe  composition  of 
the  government.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  follow 
faim  in  bis  details  respecting  the  grand  vinr,  whose  ftinc^ 
lions  are  perhaps  as  roucb  misunderstood  iu  Europe  as  the 
internal  economy  of  tbe  Turkish  palace.       ,^g,,,,  ,^  Google 
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All  tbe  aatbority  of  the  grand  seignior  virtually  resides  in 
the  person  of  bis  vizir,  who  has  the  power  of  life  and  death 
ever  all  ihe  subjects  in  the  empire,  and  even  over  the  pachas 
vor  provincial  governors.     There  is  no  particular  form  of  ap- 
pointing or  installing  a  grand  vizir,  except   the  mere  delivery 
of  the  seal  of  the  empire  from  the  hands  of  tbe  sultan.      The 
new  vizir  puts  it  into  his  bosom,  with  marks  of  the  most 
profound  respect,  and  it  is  never  laid  aside  from  his  person. 
When  he  has  occasion  to  use  it,  he  takes  it  with  great  osten— 
tation  from  his  breast,  kisses  it,  and  returns  it  with  the  utmost 
ceremony  into  the  little  bag  in  which  it  is  carried.     When  a 
vizir  is  depoi^d,  an  officer  of  the  seraglio  is  dispatched    to 
demand  this  seal,  and  when  stripped  of  his  talisman,  the^dis* 
graced  minister  sinks  into  obscurity,  with  no  recompense  for 
his  services,  aiKl  sometimes  only  the  rare  felicity  is  granted  him 
of  being  allowed  to  retire  with  his  head  on  his  shoulders ! 

*  The  Turks,  in  giving  the  name  of  vizir  to  their  prime  mi- 
nister/ M.  Beauvoisins  continues, '  wish  to  convey  4in  idea  of  the 
important  and  weighty  duties  which  are  imposed  on  him.  Tbe 
word  vizir  literally  signifies  porter, 

•  The  grand  vizir  is  president  of  the  Divan :  he  decides^  as 
tbe  supreme  judge,  all  the  causes  brought  before  this  council : 
he  makes  peace  and  war,  signs  treaties,  raises  contributions,  and 
is  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies :  he  enjoys  unlimited  power, 
and  is  amenable  to  no  one  but  bis  sovereign. 

^  From  the  moment  of  his  installation,  tbe  grand  vizir 
gives  a  moniing  audience  in  the  seraglio,  and  holds  an  afternoon's 
levee  in  his  own  palace,  to  exhibit  his  equity  to  the  people.  Ibe 
unlimited  power  lie  possesses  would  be  of  the  most  dangerous 
tendency  in  other  states ;  but  it  is  the  bulwark  of  tbe  Ottoman 
empire.  However  great  may  be  the  power  of  the  grand  vizir, 
he  never  can  aspire  to  the  throne.  The  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  the  Turks  for  the  reigning  family  are  such  as  to  afford  no 
hopes  for  an  usurper. 

'  It  frequently  happens  that  this  minister,  at  his  nomination, 
has  not  a  siogle  farthing  in  bis  pocket ;  but  before  he  reaches 
his  own  residence,  after  his  nomination,  his  treasures  are  suffi* 
cient  to  load  several  camels.  He  is  followed  from  the  seraglio 
^by  a  crowd  of  hungry  courtiers,  who  empty  their  purses  into  bis 
cap,  and  an  a  ttcndant  carefully  marks  down  their  names,  and 
tbe  precise  amount  of  their  largesses/ 

The  grand  vizir  is  generally  chosen  from  among  the  literati 
of  the  empire — a  class  equally  proverbial  in  Turkey  for  their 
*'  looped  and  windowed  raggedness,"  as  in  Great  Britain;  and 
we  cannot  too  much  admire  the  wholesome  practice  of  thos 
aecuring  his  favour  in  tbe  dawn  of  his  prosperity! 

Tbe  work  is  terminated  by  an  elaborate  and  well  written 
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J  on  the  religion  of  Mahomet.    The  author  has  miautely 

described  the  ridiculous  ceremonies  attending  the  pilgrimages 

tp  Mecca,  and  the  forms  of  worship  adopted  in  the  mosques. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  his  account  of  th«  Calendars,  the 

Dervises,  the  Torlaquis,  and  the  rest  of  the  Turkish  religiouii 

sectaries,  without  imbibing  ai  most  sovereign  contempt  for 

the  \7h0le  system  of  the  prophet.     The  »ge  of  chivalry,  if 

such  an  age  there  ever  was  among  the  children  of  Mahomet^ 

is  indeed  gone.    The  Dervises,  whom  all  of  us  have  been 

taught  in  our  childhood  to  regard  as  a  race  of  virtuous  her- 

Slits,  are  now  converted  into  sturdy  beggars.     According  to 

CHIP  author  s  account, 

■^  Tbey  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  they  arc  beastly  in  their  man- 
ners, and  pass  their  lives  in  a  state  of  shameless  mendicity.  They - 
frequent  the  baths,  coflee-houses,  and  other  receptacles  for  de- 
bauchery,  where  they  can  obtain  a  dinner,  or  a  piece  of  money, 
for  muttering  a  few  prayers.  When  they  meet  a  traveller  at  a 
distance  from  any  town,  in  the  woods  or  on  the  highway,  they 
knock  him  down,  strip  him  of  his  clothes  and  money,  and  tell 
him'  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  be  as  naked  as  themselves.. 
They  pretend  to  foretell  future  events,  and,  like  gipsies,  prey 
on  the  credulity  of  the  lower  classes,  by  affecting  to  trace  their  . 
destinies  fiwn  an  inspection  of  the  palms  of  their  hands.' 

The  following  ingenious  method  of  raising  the  wind  re- 
sembles what  we  have  heard  qf  as  being  resorted  to  by  some 
religious  mountebanks  among  the  illiterate  in  our  own  coun* 
try.     It  is  too  humorous  to  withhold  from  oiir  readers : 

'  The  torlaquis,  or  travelling  dervises,  generally  lead  about 
with  them  an  old  man  of  their  order,  an  adept  in  fraud  and  im- 
posture, and  to  whom  they  seem  to  pay  divine  honours.    When 

iihey  take  «p  their  quarters  in  a  village,  they  lodge  this  animated 
mummy  in  the  best  house,  and  crowd  around  him  to  watch  his 
words  and  gestures.  The  old  man,  assuming  a  great  air  of  sane* 
tity,  mutters  som^  prayers,  suddenly  rises  up,  and  with  deep 
groans  beseeches  bis  companions  instantly  to  quit  the  village, 
which  is  on  the  eve  of  being  destroyed,  as  a  punishment  for  the 

'  sins  of  the  inhabitants:  the  plot  generally  succeeds;  the  un- 
fortunate villagers  flock  from  all  quarters,  and  fill  the  wallets  of 
the  torlaquis  with  alms,  in  order  to  avert  the  divine  vengeance.' 

We  ought  not  to  dismiss  M.  Beauyoisins,  without  confess-* 
ing  that  we  have  received  much  entertainment  and  instruction 
from  the  perusal  of  his  volume ;  and  we  can  safely  promise 
eaual  gratification  to  such  of  our  readers  as  think  it  worth 
wnile  to  devote  a  leisure  hour  to  the  ^ame  object.  Every 
thing  relating  to  Turkey  is  of  increasing  interest:  the  ex- 
flpittmre  of  ^  French  emperor  have  been  these  several  yeara 
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koHeti  in  ^Hggtng  the  mines .  which  are  to  omJuiwi  fhm 
lliMsuliDM  empire  ia  tiie  wefft,  and  it  b  curious  to,  notice  ihm 
fiicilities  aSbrded  by  the  degeneracy  of  the  Turks  ibenaelvet^ 
to  the  executioB  of  iht  projects  of  their  enemies. 


irT»??»M^*^STy^?ffi^TrTTTn^p*'WFTynTTiffprTBmi 


Art.  III. — Campagnis  des  Jrmie$  Francai»e$  en  Ewagmm 
€t  e»  Portugal;  tome  I. -'^^ar  Campaigns  of  the  f tench 
Jrmies  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  the  Y^r$  1^9  emii 
^BOg,  tinder  the  Command  oj  Ids  Majesty  the  Emperor  an^ 
Khig  and  his  Generals;  preceded  by  «  statistical  Dpm 
scription  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  a  History  <f  the 
Events  which  preceded  the  Abdication  of  Charles  IF. 
Vol.  1.  8ro.     Paris,  1809- 

IT  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  Spain  to  be  subjected  to  tbe 
domination  of  foreigners.  -Flus  country  was  known  to  tbo 
Pfaeiiicians  a  thousand  years  before  the  christian  a^ra*  The 
Carthaginians  possessed  themselves  of  it,  and  were  driveu  out 
t»y  the  Romans ;  though  these  masters  of  the  usorld  could  nol 
subdue  the  native  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  b«9t  aft^  l<mf,  nu^ 
merous,  and  bloody  conflicts.  The  proud  Spauiards  nstirad 
to  their  moimtains,  and  ofted  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance 
powefftti  armies ;  nor  was  ttie^conquest  of  the  kingdom  com« 
ptete  tilt  the  reign  of  Augustus.  At  th^  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  it  was  overrun  by  the  barbarous  hordes,  who 
possessed  themselves  of  all  Europe,  the  Visigoths,  the  Suevi, 
the  Alanni,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Gotbs.  At  4be  «pd  of  the 
seventh  century  it  became  a  prey  to  the  Saracens  mm!  th* 
Moors,  who  were  not  wholly  expelled  till  tmvards  tbe  con^ 
elusion  of  die  fifteenth.  This  brings  us  to  the  period  of 
modern  history,  during  which  Spain  has  been  snbjected,  first 
to  an  Austrian,  and  then  to  a  French  dynasty:^  Under  the 
reign  of  the  Bourbons  her  independence  has  been  rather  no- 
minal than  real. 

Whatever  harsh  terms  may  be  given,  in  the  violence  sik) 
rancour  of  political  controversy,  to  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte 
in  dethroning  the  reigning  family,  we  believe  that  every  ruler 
of  France,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  pursued 
the  same  conduct.  The  measure  was  obviously  essential  to 
the  security  of  French  preponderance ;  and  the  vices  of  ik^ 
ancient  government  were  so  radical  and  extensive,  that  ne 
other  measure,  probably,  than  a  change  of  the  governiitg 

Ewers,   would  have  been   adequate  to   the  evil.     Joseph 
lonaparte  is,  doubtless,  an  usurper — so  were  Ibe  BoutfboiBS 
a  century  ago.    Thrones  are  not  property^  but  tmsta.     Wt 
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wish  Spam  and  all  other  nations  to  be  independent,  to  be 
governed  by  mttiy:^  magiKtrates,  and  laws  of  her  own  choosing. 
But  circumstances  of  irresistible  weight  have  for  many  age» 
forced  her  to  relinquish  her  rights ;  nor  do  we  see  any  thing 
in  the  present  frame  of  society,  or  the  present  constitution  of 
man,  which  gives  a  hope  that  mankind  will  in  our  days  be 
restored  to  his  native  rights,  or  raised  to  his  native  dignity. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  change  of  the  dynasty,  and 
an  attack  npon  the  order  of  diings,  of  which  numbers  were 
inCerested  in  the   preservation,  should   provoke  resistance. 
•Had  £urope  been  at  peace,  it  seems  probable  that  this  resist* 
ance  would  not  have  been  very  powerful.    It  caimot  be  sup^ 
p<MetI  that  the  body  of  blinking  men^  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  aoH  «ouI()  \>e  strongly  attached  to  an  infirm  and  decrepit 
government^  which  was  felt  principally  in  its  abuses  and  op- 
pressions.    But  the  discontent  of  the  clergy^  aided  by  the  fa- 
nattcism  of  the  lower  orders^  and  the  attachment  of  some  of 
the  great  nobility  to  their  privileges,  were  sufficient  to  make 
a   formidable  insurrection.    The  success  of  the  insurgents 
against  the  French  general  Dupont  changed  the  nature  of  the 
insorrection  into  a  regular  war.    The  Austrian  war  has,  by 
diverting  the  forces  of  the  French  emperor,  protracted  the 
resistance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  it  will  ever  remain  a  problem, 
if  die  Spanish  councils  had  been  directed  by  wisdom  during 
the  campaign  of  1608,  and  the  English  auxiliary  force  had 
taken  the  field  in  Spain,  instead  of  Portugal,  whether  Spanish 
independence  might  not  have  been  secured. 

Inis  is  the  first  of  three  volumes,  intended   to  relate  the 
evenU  of  tbia  war;  and  as  the  description  of  sieges,  marches, 
and  ba^dss  cease  to  be  very  interesting,  when  they  are  no 
Ipager  recent,  and  the  passions  are  no  longer  engaged  on  one 
side  or  the  oUicr  of  the  conflicting  parties,  this  will  probably 
be  deemed  die  most  useful  part  of  the  work.    It  contains  a 
statistical  account  of  Spain,  compiled  from  the  principal 
travellers  and  writers  who  have  described  that  country.     We 
are  more  indebted  to  foreigners  than  to  nativ^  Spaniards  for 
our  knowledge  of  Spain^  and  very  much  to  our  own  country- 
men.    Twiss,  Bowles,    Dalrymple,  James,  and  Swinburne 
have  put  us  in  possession  of  much  valuable  matter.    Towns* 
end  travelled  through  Spain  in  17S6  and  1787,  and  Ixis  work 
merits    the  reputation  it  has  acquired.       M.    |3(>urgoxng, 
though  be  depreciaiea  the  labours  of  Towusend,  has  not 
scrupled,  in  the  latter  editions  of  his  own  work,  to  make  uss 
of  many  observations  of  this  judicious  traveller,  without  ac* 
koowledgmeni ;  but  it  canaoc  'be  denied,  that  of  all    the 
travels  tbrough  Spain,  those  of  M.  Bourgoing  are  the  most 
-  satisfactory^  both  for  the  stotistical  detaib,  and  the  descriur 
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tive  account  of  literature,  sciences,  character,  and  manoeffv  <^ 
the  nation.  The  press  of  Madrid  has  lately  produced  a  M^ori:;^ 
containing  very  circumstantial  details  of  the  productions  of  die 
different  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  their  arts  and  ma-' 
nufactures.  It  is  entitled,  Memorias  politicat^y  j^onomkasr 
tobre  la  Indmtria,  las  Minas^  &^c.  de  Espana.  More  than 
twenty  volumes  of  this  work  have  been  already  published. 
The  author  is  Don  Eugenio  Lai'aga.  Last  year  an  Itineraire 
iescriptifde  fEspagna,  by  M.  Laborde,  in  £ve  octavo  vo- 
lumes, appeared  at  Paris.  We  have  not  seen  it ;  but  it  isr 
.  said  to  be  the  best  work  published  upon  Spain,  contairang  an 
immensity  of  researches,  and  displaying  a  profound  know- 
lec^e  both  of  history  and  of  all  the  branches  of  die  adminis- 
tration. The  compilers  of  this  volume  have  made  great  use 
of  the  Itinerary  of  M.  Laborde.  As  the  work  before  us  ne- 
cessarily consists  of  a  number  of  distinct  and  slightly  connected 
details,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  extracting,  for  the 
amusement  of  our  readers,  a  few  facts  with  which  we  have 
been  struck  in  the  perusal  of  it. 

The  temperature  of  Spain  is  not  so  great  as  we  should  ex- 
pect from  its  latitude ;  this  is  the  effect  of  the  great  devatioB 
of  the  country* 

'  The  interior  of  this  kingdom  is  a  flat ;  it  is  the  most  elevated 
in  Europe  of  those  which  are  of  a  great  extent.  Although  frooa 
the  north-east  the  country  has  a  gradual  declivity,  the  interior  of 
the  two  Castiles  is  a  plain,  the  mean  elevation  of  which  is  about 
SOO  fathoms  (toises).  The  barometrical  beisht  of  Madrid  is,' 
according  to  M.  Banza,  26  inches,  2  lines,  S-Sds ;  consequently, 
k  is  lower  by  two  inches  or  l-14th  (l-13th)  than  the  mean 
height  of  the  mercury  at  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  mean 
barometrical  height  of  Madrid,  observed  by  M.  fianza,  gives  an 
elevation  of  SOO  fiithoms  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Conse* 
queatly,  this  capital  is  of  the  same  height  as  Inspruck,  a  towiv 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  elevated  passes  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is 
five  times  higher  than  Paris,  three  times  higher  than  Mount 
Valerian,  and  1  -third  than  Geneva.  The  palace  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
from  the  observations  of  M.  Thalachan,  has  503  fathoms  of  ele*  . 
vation,  which  is  higher  than  the  margin  of  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius. The  Spanish  is  the  only  monarch  of  Europe  who  has  a 
palace  in  the  region  of  the  clouds.  The  height  of  the  plain  of 
the  Castiles  has  an  influence  on  its  temperature.  One  is 
astonished  not  to  find  orange  trees  in  the  open  air,  under  the 
40th  degree  of  latitude.  The  mean  temperature  of  Madrid  ap- 
pears to  be  120  of  Reaumur  (53  3«5thsFar.),  whilst  tbatof  Parw 
is  S**  (48®),  and  that  of  Toulon  13*  (55  2-5ths^.  XJenoa  is  4* 
more  north  than  Madrid,  nevertheless  its  temperature  is  12^  (9. 
S-^tbb^  mojpe  elevated  than  that  of  the  capital  of  Spain/ 
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Notwithstanding  tbe  elevation  of  ,the  Pyrenees,  they  foim 
a  very  feeble  and  imperfect  barrier  between  tbe  peninsula 
and  France.  There  are  from  the  Col  de  Baynouls,  the  de- 
iiic  nearest  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Val  d'Aran,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Garonne,  through  tlie  Pyrenees,  no  less  than 
75  passages,  of  which  eighteen  are  practicable  for  cavalry, 
and  seven  for  carriages  and  even  for  artillery. 

Of  the  rivers  of  Spain  tiie  properties  of  one  are  uncom* 
moo- 

*  The  Tmto  or  Azeche  is  an  extraordinary  river,  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Ni^bla,  jt  has  its  name  from  the  colour  of  its  waters, 
which  are  as  yellow  as  a  topaz.  They  have  the  property  of 
hardening  and  petrifying  the  sand  in  a  surprizint^  maivner. 
Two  stones^  which  rest  one  upon  tbe  other,  aie  so  firmly  united 
in  less  than  a  year,  that  they  form  but  one.  This  river  dries  up 
the  plants  which  grow  upon  its  banks,  and  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  to  which  it  communicates  the  colour  of  its  streams.  Tbe 
verdure  disappears  from  the  places  which  it  washes,  nor  can  fish 
live  in  its  bed.  Its  waters  kill  the  worms  of  the  cattle  which 
drink  of  it,  its  taste  is  disgusting  to  all  animals,  except  the  (;oats. 
The  Tinto  would  preserve  these  singular  properties,  if  it  did  not 
receive  a  number  of  other  streams^  which  change  its  nature/ 

Among  tbe  natural  products  of  Spain  may  be  reckoned  the 
sugar-cane.  This  valuable  reed  was  transported  from  India 
to  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Sicily.  The  Moors  introduced 
it  into  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  \  When  they  were  expelled  in 
1483,  fourteen  plantations  and  two  sugar-mills  were  discovered. 
The  Spaniards,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  carried  the 
plant  there  ;  and  its  cultivation  in  the  new  world  has  injured, 
its  produce  in  Spain.  Still,  however,  there  is  a  good  deal 
raised  on  the  coast  of  Granada*;  enough  to  furnish  a  consider- 
able crop  of  sugar.  The  canes  are  as  abundant  in  saccharine 
juice  as  those  of  America. 

The  French  have  an  infinite  advantage  over  tiie  insurgent 
Spaniards,  and  even  over  their  British  allies,  in  the  possession 
of  an  active  and  serviceable  cavalry.  Spain  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  liorses ;  but  the 
encouragement  to  raise  good  horses  has  been  in  latter  times 
0O  small,  that  in  many  provinces  the  race  is  almost  extinct, 
Tlie  male  is  universally  preferred  for  the  {uirposes  of  agricul- 
tnre;  and  if  is  proved  by  experience,  that  when  the  mare 
couples  with  die  ass,  she  loses  much  of  her  fertility.  On  this 
account  a  remount,  or  a  suddan  augmentation  of  the  cavalry, 
is  absolutely  impossible. 

In  our  own  country  we  arc  busy  in  improving  the  race  of 
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our  sheep,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  breed.     Buf, 
strange  to  say^  in  former  times  sheep  were  sent  from  Englancf 
to  Spain,  for  the  vfery  same  end.     At  the  request  of  Henry 
111.  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  received 
for  her  portion  n:any  thousand  sheep,  with  the  finest  wool,  in 
1394.     These  became  accustomed  to  tlie  Castiles,  and  were 
crosi^d  by  other  species  introduced  from  Africa.    This  is  said 
to  be  the  origin  of  thfs  Merino  race,  so  valuable  for  the  fine* 
ness  of  their  fleeces.     I'here  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  race 
may  be  propagated  over  Europe  without  suffering  degenera* 
tion.    They  have  been  naturalized  in  France,  and  in  Saxony, 
Wirtemburg,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  England.    Tliey  may 
be  crossed  by  the  native  sheep  of  otYier  countries,  and  still 
preserve  their  good  qualities  entire.     But  for  this  eud  it  is 
necessary  to  castrate  all  the  males  which  are  the  produce  of 
Uie  mixture,  and  to  unite  the  females  only  with  tlie  rams  of 
the  pure  race,  well  selected.     It  has  been  proved  that  the  males 
exercise  an  influence,  which  may  be  calculated  at  iwo-thircb, 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  progeny. 

The  Merinos  are  tliose  flocks  ^rhich  travel  twice  every  year, 
passing  a  part  of  the  year  in  one  place,  and  tlie  remainder  in 
another.  The  union  of  all  these  flocks,  which  beion«r  to  the 
rich  monasteries,  chapters,  grandees,  and  other  persons  of 
consequence,  is  called  the  me&ta.  lliey  have  a  regular  council, 
in  wbKh  laws  and  regulations  are  passed.  Euric,  king  of  the 
OothSy  wa»  the  founder  of  these  assemblies,  which  still  sub* 
sist.  The  flocks,  the  union  of  which  forms  the  mesta,  com- 
monly consist  each  of  10,CXX)  sheep.  Each  flock  is  conducted 
by  a  superior,  named  mayoral,  who  directs  the  route,  and 
whom  the  shepherds  obey. 

The  mayoral  has  under  him  fifty  shepherds  and  as  many 
dogs.  The  number  of  Merinos  has  varied.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  it  was  seven  millions.  In  the  next,  com- 
plaints were  made  that. tlie  number  was  reduced  to  two 
millions  and  a  half;  Townsend  estimated  them,  in  17B7,  at 
four  millions ;.  Bourgoitkg  and  Laborde  at  present  reckon 
them  to  be  five.  Adding  this  number  to  tliose  which  are 
stationary,  the  whole  tiumber  of  sheep  whicli  Spain  po9;)esse6> 
will  be  thirteen  millions. 

The  most  enlightened  men  have  raised  their  voices  against 
die  mesta,  a.H  one  pf  those  institutions  which  lend  to  impoverish 
and  depopulate  the  country ;  and  it  seems  that  its  existence  is 
preserved  by  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors, its  direct  tendency  is  to  make  an  immense  common 
of  some  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  'llie 
following  enumeration  of  its  evils  merits  attenUon. 
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.'I.  The  fifty  tbousand  ihen^whicb  are  employed,  are  to 
tnany  subjects  lost  to  agriculture  and  popcAation,  partiealarly  iri 
the  provinces  where  labourers  are  wanting  to  cUliivate  the 
ground, 

'  2.  An  immense  tract  of  Voluable  land  is  com-erted  into  pas- 
turage, and  produces  nothing.  It  foiloWB>  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  can  neither  work,  nor  provide  for  their  neces* 
sit  Fes.     They  are  oflen  in  want  even'  of  necessary  food. 

'  3.  The  devastations  committed  on  the  cultivated  lahds» 
which  lie  in  the  route  of  the  flocks,  are  enormous,  and  the  pr&- 
prietors  have  no  right  to  demand  an  indemnity.  The  damages 
are  the  more  considerable,  as  the  first  journey  is  made  when  the 
corn  is  far  advanced,  and  the  second,  when  the  vines  are  covered 
with  grapes. 

*  4.  The  common  pastures,  which  they  meet  witb>  are  equally 
laid  waste,  so  that  the  flocks  of  the  country  are  depHved  of  their 
subsistence. 

*  5.  The  flocks  of  the  mesta  are  of  no  service  to  agriculture, 
since  their  manure  is  never  applied  to  the  cultivated  land. 

*  6.  The  conductors  and  the  shepherds  commit  all  sorts  of  dis- 
order on  their  journey;  they  every  where  abuse  their  right  of 
citing  individuals  to  the  tribunal  of  the  mesta,  which  almost  al- 
ways gives  judgment  in  their  favour.' 

The  life  of  a  shepherd  is  necessarily  a  life  of  indolence  and 
vice.  Our  readers  have  only  to  go  to  Kensington  gardens  at 
present^  to  observe  the  Spanish  shepherds.  Half  a  dozen 
atout  men,  ^hose  labour  might  raise  food  for  a  hundred 
mouths,  are  condemned  to  loui^e  under  the  treesj  and  play  at 
cards  all  day  long.  To  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  hi^ 
brow,  was  the  sentence  passed  upon  the  descendants  of  Adam  ;• 
and  it  was  a  beneficent  sentence.  Labour,  proportioned  to 
the  strength,  is  the  proper  preservative  both  of  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Spain  M'as  formerly  highly  populated ;  though  there  is  rea-^ 
son  to  believe  that  the  number  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  It  has  been  said,  that  in  the  time  of 
Cflraar>  they  amounted  to  forty  or  fifty  millions.  It  is  at  least 
probable  that  they  were  double  their  present  numbers. 
The  little  kingdom  of  Granada,  tinder  the  Moors,  contained 
three  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  1688,  the  whole  kingdom 
contained  but  twelve  millions,  and  so  rapid  was  the  diminu-, 
tion,  that  on  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  in  1700,  it  was  re- 
dAiced  to  eight  millions.  The  war  of  ^he  succession  followed, 
and  a  representation  was  made  upon  its  conclusion,  by  Don 
de  Gangas,  that  the  population  of  the  Casteils,  which  form 
near  three-fourths  of  the  Spanisii  monarchy,  was  no  more  tlutn 
tbivmiiUons;  at  this  epoch  then  the  whole  population  of 
Spain  amoMted  ooly  to  m  millions.  ^^^^^^ ^y Google 
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This  fltelMMal  wtU  Abtmdantly  justify  the  speculations  of 
Mr,  Malthas  as  to  die  happy  effect  of  war  in  preventing  tlie 
miseries  of  a  superabundant  population ;  though  we  are  9titt 
without  the  proof  that  the  individuals  of  this  r^uced  popuia* 
tion  were  happier  than  when,  under  tlie  old-fashioned  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  plenty,  there  eiisted  double  the  number  of 
human  beings  to  share  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Under  the 
Bourbons^  and  a  settled  order  of  things,  population  revived. 
In  1747  tlie  number  was  near  seven  millions  and  a  half;  in 
17b8  it  had  risen  to  more  tlian  ten  millions:  and  ui  179S 
It  was  estimated  at  twelve  millions ;  though  the  correctness 
^  this  estimation  is  very  doubtful,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  consequences  of  the  present  struggle  will  be  to  throw  the 
country  back  again  into  the  same  condition  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  centnry.  Joseph  Buonaparte  wilt  be  the 
monarch  of  ruined  towns  and  deserted  villages. 

The  causes  of  this  depopulation  are  enumerated  in  the  foU 
lowing  series  of  propositions. 

'  I.  The  irruption  ^  the  Moori,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighth  centvry,  diminished  the  population  greatly.  Many 
.  Spaniards  perished  under  the  svord  <A  this  nation ;  still  more  eni* 
grated  from  their  country,  or  perished  from  misery.  The  numbers, 
which  the  Moors  brought  into  Spain,  were  not  sufficient  to  re- 
place  those  who  had  emigrated  or  perished.' 

<  S.  The  plague,  which  ravaged  Europe  in  I  Si  I  and  1347, 
•ntered  Spain  by  the  port  of  Almeria.  It  so  depopulated  the 
kingdom,  that  many  towns  were  tieariy  emptied,  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  reduced  one-third.  The  same  scourge  often 
Feoewed  iU  ravages  in  U83,  148$,  1501,  1506.  In  1540,  the 
country  Buffered  much  from  a  general  famine ;  terrible  maladies 
awept  off  the  eleventh  part  of  the  people.  The  plague  of  Anda. 
lusia,  in  104-Q,  took  off  100,000  persons  at  Cadiz  and  at  Seville. 
There  are  almost  always,  in  the  southern  provinces,  putrid 
fevers,  intermittent  or  contagious/ 

This,  however,  proves  nothing,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that 
die  same  fevers  did  not  exist  in  ancient  times ;  but  to  pio* 
ceed-^ 

•  Murderous  and  epidemic  fevers  have  reigned  latterly  and  for  some 
years  in  these  same  countries.  These  maladies  and  the  plague 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  causes  of  the  depopulation 
of  Spain.  The  lands  remained  uncultivated.  Individual,  who 
escaped  the  pesiilence,  appropriated  the  lands  of  the  defunct 
proprietors.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  great  properties.  Im- 
mense tracts  of  land,  belonging  to  the  sanse  proprietor,  were  no 
longer  cultivated,  for  vnant  o^'  hands,  and  could  not  afihid  suW 
sistence  to  a  new  population.  Spain  can  never  be  re-established. 
There  are  many  uncultivated  tracts  of  many  leagit^tii' qdtut. 
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Serntrdo  Wait!,  who  w«^  employed  by  the  aAininUtration,  as- 
siires  us  that  in  1750,  IH.OOO  sqaare  ieaguas  of  the  most  feriil« 
fand  were  \eh  fallow,  and  that  more  than  2,000,000  of  persbus 
lived  without  laljour. 

'  3.  For  more  Ihnn  «cven  centuries,  from  714  to  U&2,  Spain 
was  deva:$tated  by  continual  wars  with  the  Moor»,  and  by  horrid 
civil  wars.  These  wars  are  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its 
depopulation. 

'4.  Mo^t  writers  attribute  the  depopvlation  of  Spain  to  the 
constant  ennt^rations  from  the  country,  since  the  discover)' of 
America.  M.  Laborde  a^Mires  vs,  that  this  em if^ation  hasneVer 
been  sufficient  to  diminish  the  population :  he  obaerres,  that  tbft 
provinces  of  Arracron,  which  did  not  participate  in  this  emigra* 
tion  for  more  than  two  centuries,  nevertheless  partook  of  the 
languor  and  misery  of  the  other  provinces  of  Spain ;  andthat>  fr6m 
the  moment  they  wer«  privileged  to  communicate  with  the 
Indies,  industry  and  commerce  took  a  new  spring,  and  augment^' 
^d  the  popidation. 

*  5.  Tlie  foreign  and  civil  wars,  which  have  isolated  SpUm, 
from  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  to  1715.  Numerous  amriaa 
passed  into  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  Flanders,  alid  Portugal  A 
small  portion  only  returned  into  Spain.  This  kingdom,  s«cee»« 
lively  at  war  with  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  has  enriched  in 
enemies  ;  its  treasures  have  been  dispersed  wherever  it^has  dis- 
played its  banners. 

*  6.  The  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy  and  Flanden  have  been 
equally  injurious  to  the  cmmtry.  A  great  number  of  Spanlaixis 
have  been  passing  into  them  for  two  hundred  years. 

*  7.  The  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  over  the  Moors  produced 
the  same  effisct.  As  they  gained  possession  of  a  province,  lh< 
greatest  part  of  the  Moors,  who  had  occupied  it,  reti^d  into 
Africa ;  the  conquered  countries  were  half  peopled,  and  regained 
their  population  only  at  the  expence  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

'  8.  Ttie  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
issued  an  edict  at  Toledo  on  30tii  March,  1492  against  the  ad- 
vice of  a  part  of  their  council,  which  ordered  all  the  Jews  to  be 
converted  in  six  months,  or  to  depart  the  kingdom.  This  wound 
was  deep.  They  banished  §00.000  Jews,  who  were  their  most 
industrioos  sutijects;  and  who  carried  along  with  them  great 
wealth,  arts,  and  rndtistry.  About  100,000  Jewish  families  pre- 
tended to  be  convefled,  remained^in  Spain,  and  afterwards  fur- 
nished victims  to  the  inquisition. 

'9.  Tlie  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  in  1014,  by  Philip  III.  has 
been  generally  assigned  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  depopulation  of 
Spain.  The  Moors  quitted  the  kingdom  to  the  numbeT  of  more 
dian  two  millions,  and  left  the  villages  wholly  deserted.  These 
two  measures,  political,  perhaps,  in  apnearance,  bad  terrible  con- 
sequences to  the  state.  They  diminished  the  popuiatiOii  ef 
Spain  by  more  than  three  miUioaa* 
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'  Sttch  are  tbe  principal  causes  of  the  depopulation  of  Spam ; 
t^ertof  inferior  importance  have  also  contributed  to  lU 

*  IQ.  Tbe  continual  attacks  of  tbe  Barbary  pirates  have  been 
of  infinite  detriment,  for  three  hundred  years,  to  the  population 
of  Spaip,  in  consequence  of  the  prodigious  number  of  captives 
Bnade  on  tbe  sea  and  tbe  coasts.  The  count  of  Cqmpomaues  has 
calculated  that  there  were  always  3Q,000  at  Aigiers  in  the  last 
century.  This  evil  has  ceased  since  the  peace  between  Spain 
and  the  regency  of  Algiersi  and  tbe  power  of  the  Spapish 
marine. 

Ml.  The  bad  system  of  finance,  and  the  vexations  in  cpnser 
quence  of  it,  have  contributed  to  tbe  depopulation  of  the  statCi 
according  to  Osorio  and  Campomanes. 

^  12.  The  multiplicity  of  convents  and  of  fetes. 

*  13.  The  mcsta,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  still  contributes  to 
depopulate  Spain*  The  50,000  individuals,  employed  in  it,  lead 
a  life  entirely  pastoral,  and  do  not  marry. 

'  H.  The  great  properties  are  an  equal  injpry  to  population 
^nd  to  agricultore.  Tbey  are. much  multiplied  in  Spain.  There 
are  often  found  domains,  which  have  3,  6,  8,  10,  IQ,  and  U 
leagues  of  extent,  belonging  to  tbe  saipe  master.  A  great  part  of 
these  lands  is  waste.  The  useless  condition  of  these  lands,  and  t  be 
want  of  establishments  sufficient  for  their  cqlture,  ^re  the  causes 
of  tbe  mischief.  The  farmers  h^fc  twice  as  much  ground  a^ 
^ey  are  able  properly  to  manage. 

*  15.  Tbeptesides  or  galleys^  A  great  number  of  persons  ar« 
pf^  ci»pdemned  to  those  fov  slight  offences. 

*     1 6.  The  great  number  of  mendicants  or  vagaboqds. 

f  17.  Tbe  annual  emigration  frpin  Ofillicia.  Numerous 
troops  every  year  leave  this  province  |o  go  tp  Genoa,  Leghorn^ 
and  Portugal ;  they  are  tbe  Savoyards  of  Pari^.  Tlieir  number 
|8  usually  SO,opo.    Tliey  are  so  many  lost  to  Spain. 

*  18.  The  manufactures  and  mpnopolies  of  the  government. 

'  The  same  obstacles  which  oppose  tbe  population,  prevent 
likewise  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 

'  Many  of  ihe^e  cai^ses  stjU  exist;  but  measures  have  been 
taken  tq  rcn^edy  tbem.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  have  beei^ 
ameliorated.  A  great  augmentation  of  population  has  succeed- 
ed, as  we  haye  sren.  But  population  and  agriculture  will  never 
arris^  «t  a  degree  of  prosperity  proportioned  to  tbe  extent  of 
Spain,  whilst  the  laws  of  tbe  mesta  remain  unchanged,  whilst 
labour  i§  not  encouraged,  and  ^ntil  nftmerons^oloni^  of  strangers 
are  called  into  the  country.' 

Tbe  Inquisitipn  wa.^  an  in«titqtion  more  t^pible  from  the 
Remembrance  of  its  former  tyranny^  and  ^ts  former  atrocities, 
t)ian  froip  ^ny  recent  acts  of  injustice  or  oppression.  It  ba4 
become  chained  almost  into  a  ponimpn  ecclesiastical  cour^ 
nnd  its  abolition,  by  tbe ''Buonapartes^  was  more  a  trap  fof. 
{aiping  popularity^  tbaii  a  benefit  cnnferred  on  the  natioq. 
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Even  the  fettered  press  of  Paris  is  obliged  to  acknowledge 
iliis  truth. 

'  Inqumtian,  This  tribunal,  charged  with  watdhin^  ever  the 
purity  of  the  faith,  was  created  in  1680  (15iS0,)  by  FerdJRand 
and  Isabella,  on  a  plan  devised  by  the  cardinal  Gonzalez  de 
Mendosa,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  It  was,  even  at  its  estabKsh- 
ment,  as  much  an  engine  of  state  as  a  reli&^ious  institution. 
Titers  were  fifteen  tribunalsof  the  inquisition  in  Spain.  This  tri* 
bunal  was  no  more  what  it  had  been  formerly,  according  to  the  re-* 
port  of  M.  M^  Bourgoi^g  and  Laborde,whose  testimony  cannot  be 
suspected.  Its  judc^ments  are,  at  present,  dictated  by  sentioienl^ 
of  roildnesis  aad  peace  ;  toleration  has  an  influence  upon  its  de- 
crees, which  are  generally  mild  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  offence ;  imprisonment,  stripes,  or  the  galleys  are  almort 
the  sole  punishm'ents  to  which  it  condemns  crimes,  which  would 
otherwise  be  punished  with  death.  Tliis  tribunal  is  at  present 
more  an  instrument  of  police,  tban  a  veligious  authority ;  it  is, 
properly  speaking,  in  the  hands  of  the  govem«Dent,  which  pro* 
vokes  or  directs  its  operations,  and  cheeks  cbem  when  k  tfaiafas 
that  they  proceed  too  far.  *  Descriptwe  Itinerari/xf  Spaiu,  hf 
M.  Labordc,  toro.v.  p.  25.  He  adds,  page  26,  It  concerns  mort 
the  glory  than  the  tran^mllity  of  Spaim  to  wppress  the  Inqvmtion^ 
There  has  been  no  ctuto-da-Ji  since  1080.  There  have  been  some 
executions  of  heretics^  in  the  ISth  century.' 

This  18  a  valaable  book^  cocnprising  in  «  condensed  form 
much  information,  which  it  would  take  considerable  time  and 
labour  to  extract  from  larger  works. 


Art.   IV. — Rechcrc/ies  sur    k    Systhae    nerveux  en  ge* 
ueral,  S^c» 

iiesettrcfies  into  the  fiervous  System  ^n  stenemi,  and  parti* 
cularltf  into  that  of  the  Brain:  a  Memoir  presented  to 
the  Imtitnte  of  France,  \ 4th  of  March,  ^BOS;foihwed 
hj/  Observations  on  the  Report  made  to  that  Society,  by 
ih  Commissioners.  By  F,  /.  Gall  and  G.  Sparzheim.  4to» 
Paris.    1 809.     Dulau^  Sobo  Square. 

DOUBTLESS  the  state  of  society  in  the  metropolis  of 
France  and  in  that  of  England  are  very  different.  We  regard 
the  French  as  a  frivolous  nation ;  and  the  Englishman  contem* 
plates  with  abundance  of  self-complacence  the  superior  gra* 
vity  and  solidity  of  character  of  his  countrvmen*  Btit  we 
arc  inclined  to  believe  that  the  public  mind  is  really  better 
directed  in  France  than  in  England;  that  the  great  body  of 
persons  iu  easy  circumstances  take  more  interest  iu  works  of 
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iterature^  belles-lettres^  or  science;  that  discoveries  are 
more  rapidly  diffused,  and  more  honour  paid  to  the  genius 
or  industry  of  the  discoverers  on  the  other  side  of  die  cfian* 
nel  than  on  this.  Perhaps  the  moral  reason  of  tliis  diiFer* 
ence  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  minds 
of  Englishmen  are  almost  wholly  given  up  to  trade  or  po- 
litics. 

^  M.  Gall  is  well  known  as  the  proposer  of  certain   novel 
and  eccentric  opinions  on  the  form  of  the  human  cranium,  and 
its  relation  to  the  n:oral  :ind  intellectual  powers  of  the  indivi- 
dual.    He  has  promnlgated  his  theories,  in  courses  of  lec- 
tureSf  in  many  cities  both  of  Germany  and  France.     At  Paris 
his  lectures  were  crowded ;  all  the  men  of  science,  and  all  die 
pretenders  to  science  flocked  to  them.     Had  they  been  given 
in  London,  we  doubt  whether  he  would  have  gained  a  dozen 
auditors.       We  remember   that  that  truly  original    gemus, 
John  Hunter,  could  hardly  piuster  twenty  pupils  to  his  courses. 
JSiit.to   attend  the  demonstrations  of   M.   Gail  was   quite 
the  rage  at  Paris.    Some  very  distinguished  men  (M.  Cu  ier 
among  others)  seemed  inclined  to  become  his  disciples,  how* 
ever  thi^  popularity  lasted  but  for  a  season.     It  has  been  whis- 
pered, that  the  governing  powers  discovered  something  fiere* 
rodox  and  dangerous  in  his  doctrines ;   and  the  savans  of  Paris 
are  too  prudent  to  countenance  any  one  who  is  not  honour- 
ed with  the  smiles  of  their  imperial  master. 

The  work  before  us,  however,  is  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
evil  tendency.  It  is  simply  an  anatomical  memoir,  pro- 
poniq;  a  new  method  of  n  estigating  the  anatomy  of  the  brain; 
or  rather  (as  M.  Gulls  critics  at  least  contend)  the  revival  of 
an  old  mode  of  dissection,  proposed  by  Varolu^,  and  em- 
ployed aftervrards  with  more  regularity  of  detail  by  Oieus- 
^ns.  The  most  iisnal  method  practised  in  the  schools  of 
anatomy,  is  that  of  Vesaiius,  which  consbts  in  taking  off 
slices  of  the  superior  portions  of  the  brain,  and  remarking  the 
parts  which  come  into  view  at  each  successive  stroke.  Now 
if  every  thing  is  fairly  brought  into  view,  and  the  forms,  situa- 
tions, and  dependencies  of  all  the  parts  properly  exhibited, 
by  this  mode  of  dissection,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of 
Jfio  great  moment,  whether  this  or  M.  Gall's  method  ought 
to  be  preferred.  It  may  be  thought  thnt  the  choice  might 
be  gafefy  left  to  the  discretion,  or  the  habits  of  the  demons- 
trator. 

Still,  however,  one  mode  might  be  much  more  philosophic 
than  the  other;  there  may  be  a  certain  natural  order  among 
parts  resulting  from  their  use  and  structure,  which,  not  to  ob* 
serve,  A^^onld  be  a  violation  of  all  method  and  precision.  la 
explaining  Uie  structure  of  the  heart,  the  anacombt  naturally 
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follows  the  course  of  the  circulation :  he  begins  with  the  nscendf* 
iiig  and  descending  vena  cava,  thence  to  die  right  auricle,  right 
ventricle,  &c.  till  he  h^s  pursued  the  stream  of  blood  into 
the  aorta,  and  the  general  circulation.  Our  great  country- 
man, Willis,  has  long  ago  objected  to  the  method  employed 
by  Vesalius,  in  demonstrating  the  parts  of  the  brain. 

*  Hint  factirm*  says  he,  <  quod  anatomd  in  cetera  disseeandQ^ 
quid  primvm,  quid  secundum^  quidqne  deinde  ordine  natura  coHoco^ 
tUTf  hand  tatis  attrndtntes,  glohtm  ejus  quasi  in  talcolas  rcsciderint^ 
et  phmnomtna  tali  casu  emergentia,  pro  veris  cerebri  paftibus  facile- 
Jud>u€rint;  cum  interea  tamen  ab  aliis  dissectione  aiiterSnstitutd 
partes  et  processus  a  prioribus  longe  diversi  appareant* 

If  therefore  M.  Gale  has  conceived  more  distinct  notions 
of  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  this  important  oi^afi 
than  his  predecessors,  and  of  their  dependence  tipon  eacb 
other,  it  is  fair  that  he  should  be  allowed  his  own  order  of 
dissection,  and  that  a  candid  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  reasons  assigned  for  his  preference. 

The  nature  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  is'firft 
considered.  This  substance,  he  sats,  is  found  not  only  ac^ 
companying  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and  its 
immediate  appendages,  but 

*  it  may  he  found  at  all  the  origins  of  the  perves,  it  vii^ibly  ac- 
companies them  in  their  course ;  it  fuiaUy  covers  all  tlie  nerv- 
ous expansions;  for  example,  on  the  skin,  when  it  is  called  the 
r€tc  mueosvmof  Malpighi;  it  forms  the  almost  liquid  pulp  of 
the  labyrinth,  a  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the 
surface  of  the  retina/  &c.  &c. 

He  would  call  tlien  tUa  substance  the  matrix  of  tlie 
nerves. 

Wc  see  not  that  he  has,  by  the  mere  adoption  of  this  term, 
made  any  advances  to  (what  he  professeii)  the  determinatioii 
of  the  true  use  and  destination  of  the  cortical  subsUnce  of 
the  brain.  That  a  substance  similar  to  tlie  cortical  substance 
accompanies  the  nerves  in  their  course,  and  enters  therefore 
into  tbeir  composition,  can  hardly  be  proved  by  anatomy;  and 
the  analogy  between  this  substance  and  the  mucous  expan^ 
flions  is  mere  hypothesis.  The  cineritious  substance  of  the 
brain,  says  M.  Gall,  produces  the  medullary  or  white  part 
But  how  is  it  produced  itself?  Is  not  this  explaining  ignoium 
per  ignotius  1^ 

The  ganglions,  our  authors  consider  as  so  many  little  brains^ 
or,  as  it  has  been  expressed  by  Biabat,  a  particular  centre  or 
focus  of  a  nervous  system,  iudependent  in  its  actions  of  tha 
others,  and  baving  nothing  in  commou  with  analagoua  organs 
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(the  frailly  we  presume,  or  other  ganglions)  except  bj-  com^ 
niunicating  branches. 

The  opinions  of  M.Gall  on  the  structure  of  the   spinal 
marrow  seem  still  more  gratuitous,  and  less  supported  by  dis- 
section.    In  the  caterpillar,  the  spinal,  or  ratlier  abdominal 
marrow,  is  a  nervous  cord,  extended  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other :  different  masses  of  a  gelatinous  matter  form  little 
swellings  at  short  intervals,  from  which  the  nervous  filaments 
issue,  in  numbers  and  magnitude  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  swelling.     This  construction  is  considered  as  consisting  of 
as  many  nervous  system?  as  there  are  swellings,  united  by  a 
common  cord,  which  is  {Kobably  formed  of  nervous  filaments 
from  all  the  ganglions.    In  fish  and  birds  the  same  construction 
may  be  ob^rved ;  but  in  tfae  mammifers  i^  is  rather  in- 
ferred than  proved.     '  The  different  swellings  approach  so 
near  to  each  other,'  say  our  authoris,  ^  that  ihey  appear  to 
form  a  cord  nearly  of  the  same  magnitude  throughout. '  HaU 
ler^.wbo  well  knew   the  modules  in  animals  of  au  inferior 
order>  could  perceive  sothiog  similar  in  the  braiu  and  spinaii 
marrow  of  man  or  quadrupeds ;  and  our  authors  confess  that 
ihey  would  have  escaped  their  own  observation,  had  lliey  not 
been  impressed  with  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
They  assert  that  they  may  be  made  evident  in  qoan  and  qua* 
drupeds,  by  dividing  the  whole  spinal  marrow  ;  but  so  many 
precautions  seem  hecessary  to  succeed,  that  we  believe  many 
will  be  disposed  to  think  this  supposed  discovery  exists  only 
in  the  imagiiuition  of  tlie  discovereK     It  is  fair,  however,  to 
observe  that  the  commissiooerK  of  the  Institute^  who  have  ex^ 
amincd  and  reported  upon  the  memoir  of  M.  M»  Gall  an(} 
.Sparzheim^  acknowledge  that  these  gentlemen  have  laid  be* 
fore  them  a  prepared  spinal  marrow  of  a  calf,  in  which  snBy 
be  observed  a  slight  swelling  (une  sorte  de  reft/iement  leger) 
between  each  pair  of  nerves,     lliey  assert  at  the  same  time, 
that  one  of  their  colleagues,  who  had  undertakcil  to  examine 
this  point,  has  already  ascertained  tliat  no  sensible  swellings 
are  to  be  found  in  animals  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  calf. 

In  justice  to  the  authors  we  shall  extract  a  passage,  which 
seems  to  c6ntaiaall  the  material  points  comprehended  iu 
^eir  system.     It  is  taken  from  the  section  on  the  brain. 

'  It  is  the  same  then,  with  the  cerebral  membrane  as  with  the 
expansion  of  all  the  nerves,  commencing  with  the  retina  and 
even  the  common  integuments ;  and  the  same  laws  are  observed 
in  the  formation  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  as  in  all  the  other 
nervous  systems;  every  where  the  origin  and  successive  increase 
Is  affected  by  the  mediation  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  and  the 
ultimate  expansion  is  covered  by  the  same  substance,  as  many 
paru  are  deficient  in  animals,  which  ponstitute  the  human  brain» 
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Wthese  the  heraisphercn  are  l«ss  complicated,  and  in  appearance 
jtnore  symmetrical;  and  ihey  form,  in  animals  of  very  simple 
ponst ruction,  merely  an  uoiform  expansion,  hollow  internally. 

'  There  may  he  &ewn,  therefore,  an  apparatus  altogether  pe- 
culiar in  the  successive  increase  and  development  of  the  ner-^ 
vous  system.  Many  considerable  swellings  present  a  tissue, 
which  is  produced  by  a  transverse  band.  One  may  be  observed 
io  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  of  brutes,  for  example,  of  the 
abeep  ;  another  at  the  exterior  borders  of  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina ;  a  third  between  the  optic  layers  and  ihe  corpora  striata ; 
a  fourth  on  the  unterior  borders  of  the  d^rey  substance  in  tlie 
great  cavities:  by  reversing  the  optic  nerves,  we  meet  at  first 
>vith  a  fifth  ;  and  by  raising  a  part  of  the  grey  (cineritious)  sub- 
stance, we  see  a  sixth  and  a  sevenih.  The  three  last  are  at  the 
distance  of  two  lines  from  each  other.  All  these  little  bands 
form  a  sort  of  seam,  both  tnternally  and  externally/ 

'  These  truths  beeome  the  more  striking,  when  we  compare 
the  laws  of  vegetation  with  those  of  the  nervous  system;  for  we 
then  iiee  that  nature  follows  the  same  type  in  the  oiganizatkm 
both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  true,  that  the 
comparison  we  have  made  between  the  laws  of  the  organization 
of  nervous  systems^  and  those  of  the  organization  of  a  tree,  haa 
not  l^en  generally  apprehended*  But  we  have  found  with  much 
pleasure  the  same  laws  established  in  the  Metamorphose  des 
Plantest  by  the  celebrated  Gcethe,  and  in  the  Essois  surVOr^ani- 
satkm  de9  PlwUes,  by  M.  Aobert  de  Petit-Thonars.  -^ 

^  Plants  receive  their  first  aliment  from  the  cotyledons  which 
transmit  the  emulsion  or  milk  with  which  they  are  filled/  Thus 
the  origin  of  the  plumule  resembles  that  of  the  nervous  fiHiments 
ifi  a  pulpy  substance*  Is  the  plant  to  increase  ?  There  are  ^ni« 
ed  swellings,  thickenings  of  the  bark,  buds,  which  give  birth  to 
new  ligneous  fibrils,  of  which  the  inferior,  directed  downwards 
serve  for  the  root,  or  nie^ns  of  implantation ;  the  others  lengthen 
upwards,  and  form  the  tree.  In  the  herb  and  the  reed  nature 
forms  at  short  intervals  points  of  repose,  circular  swellings  filled 
with  a  new  nourishing  substance,  which  presents  analogically  the 
«ame  t.isspe,  the  sam^  transverse  bands,  the  same  hardness  as  a 
ganglion  of  nerves;  there  proceed  from  it  equally  new  fibres 
which  appear  to  take  their  origin  from  this  centre,  although  they 
icoinmijnicate  with  those  >vhich  are  inferior  to  them,  notwitb- 
standing  the  appearance  pf  interruption.  All  the  branches  of 
a  tree  then  have  a  mutual  communication,  each  bearing  another 
*  plant  similar  tp  that  froip  which  it  is  produced,  by  an  implanta* 
tion  upoii  the  trunk ;  each  has  its  individual  economy,  as  we  see 
V»y  a  graft.  Thus  we  see  how  a  tree  always  augments  by  little 
plants  being  superadded,  all  communicating  together  from  the 
root  to  tlje  top.  Jn  like  manper  the  nervous  system  receives  iu 
addition  by  new  nervous  systems  superadded,  and  in  communi- 
cation one  with  the  other.  We  have  observed  that  the  new 
jranuliow"  modify  the  Inactions  of  the  nervous  systems,  which 
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contimic  one  wpon  tlic  other/  (This  phrase  islo  us  unintcW 
l»ibfe.)  *  The  functions  of  the  ligneons  fibrils  arc  equally  niodi« 
6ed,  90  as  to  produce  simple  germs,  gtrms  with  many  leaves,  then 
with  flower*,  and  finally  with  fruit.  Th«re  is  equally  an  ex- 
pansion in  the  leaves,  and  a  parenchyma  disseminated  aver  thtf 
whole  superfices/ 

We  ?ire  not  surprised  that  others  have  not  perceived  an 
analogy  which  M.  M.  Gall  and  Sparzhcim  think  so  strikit^. 
There  are  no  two  objects  in  nature  in  which  a  warm  imagi-^ 
nation  may  not  trace  an  analogy^  by  considering  only  the 
pokits  of  resentblancey  and  neglecting  the  points  of  difference. 
Th«  commissioners  of  the  Institute  well  remark  on  tbia 
passage, 

'  We  avow  likewise  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  analogy  between 
^bcse  masses  of  grey  matter^  in  passing  through  which  the  me» 
Mlary  fthres  receive  accessions  of  new  matter,  and  the  rings 
which  surround  the  base  of  tlie  new  branches  of  tfees»  In  a  tree 
the  branches  arise  successively  one  from  the  other ;  but  in  the 
nenrons  system^  ali  is  formed  simultaneously.  In  this  it  is  ii»* 
possible  to  find  any  other  than  an  accidental  resembiaDCe/ 

Without  examining  more  closely  this  pretended  analogy^ 
we  may  see  from  it  the  fundamental  dortnne  of  M.  Gali  s 
^stem.  In  the  old  theory  the  brain  is  regarded  as  the  origBi 
of  tiie  nervous  system :  from  it  the  white  filaments  caileci 
nerves,  which  are  known  to  be  the  instruments  of  motion  and 
sensation,  are  conceived  to  originate.  The  brain  is  conceived 
to  be  the  focus  or  centre  from  which  the  nerves  are  emitted 
as  rays,  and  distributed  over  the  body.  But  M.  Gall  con- 
eiders  the  system  of  nerves,  as  a  whole,  to  consist  of  a  num* 
ber  of  independent  systems,  having  nevertheless  many  com- 
mnnications  with  each  other.  The  organs  appropriated  to 
the  vital  functions^  or,  as  our  authors  express  themselvesi 

*  The  systems  of  organic  life  sometimes  exist  in  a  condition  of 
absolute  independence ;  nevertheless,  by  the  effect  of  ordinary 
laws,  they  are  connected  with  each  other  by  tb^  anastomosis  uf 
nerves.  Thus  the  whole  bf  organic  life  is  linked  reciprocally 
with  animal  life,  by  means  of  the  communicating  branches  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  the  par  vagum,  and  glosso-pharyngean^ 
branches  of  the  fiAb  and  sixth  pairs,  which  join  the  intercostal^ 
nerve.  The  union  of  the  different  organs  of  ai  imal  life,  those 
of  the  senses,  for  example,  and  the  other  pans  of  the  brain,  in 
each  of  the  hemispheres,  by  the  means  uf  anastomoses,  esta^ 
Uisbes  io  many  connexions  between  these  organs,  that  we  cannot 
always  assign  their  exact  limits,  and  it  becomes  impossible  to 
eirctianscrilM  with  precision,  by  anatomy,  all  the  organs  of  the 
brain*' 
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>  Tbisy  we  luust  observe^  is  really  no  more  than  the  old  doc- 
trine of  nervous  sympathy,  which  all  pathologists  have  en- 
deavoured to  fx plain  by  the  anastomosis,  or>  to  speak  more 
correctly^  the  interlacing  of  nerves.  Jt  is  probable  that  the 
tkeory  is  fiindanientally  just;  though  writers  have  not hitbferto 
been  very  successful  in  their  application  of  it  to  the  pheao- 
Diena  of  life :  nor  do  we  find  that  any  material  addition  to 
o^ur  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nervous  sympathy  ha£  been 
made  by  the  labours  of  these  anatomists. 

M  •  Gall,  it  will  appear  then,  considers  the  brain  rather  as 
an  appendage  to  the  nerves,  than  die  nerves  as  originating  ia 
the  brain :  and  we  must  confess  that  we  think  this  the  Mroog- 
est  part  of  his  reasoning.     There  are  many  animals,  he  ob- 
serves, in  which  a  point  of  union  of  the  nerves,  that  is  to  say^ 
a  brain,  is  not  necessary  to  sensation,  or  (as  it  ought  to  have 
been  said)  to  external  appearances  of  sensation.     The  turtle, 
the  hog,  and  some  other  animals,  shew  by  their  motions  that 
they  po38es8  both  sensation  and  volition^  after  the  brain  has 
be^  entirely  removed  from  the  body.      But  the  true  in- 
ference from  this  fact  is,  that  the  true  brain,  that  is  to  say,  a 
medullary  substance,  with  the  properties  and  powers  of  brain^ 
is  not  confined  to  the  encephalon,  but  is  diffused  through  the 
^hole  spinal  marrow.     This  is  clear  from  the  eel ;  in  which 
animal,  when  it  has  been  divided  into  many  pieces,  each  piece 
seems  to  retain  its  sensibility.     But  if  the  spinal  marrow  be 
destroyed  in  either  of  the  pieces,  the  apparent  sensibility  of 
the  part  is  destroyed.     In  this  animal  tlien  we  may  say  that 
the  spinal  marrow  of  each  separate  piece  performs  the  fuuc'*> 
tions  of  the  brain. 

If  the  inferior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spiual 
aaarrow  were  no  more  than  an  elongation  of  the  brain,  its 
volume  ought  to  be  in  a  direct  proportion  to  that  of  the  ce- 
rebral mass ;  which  is  contradicted  by  the  inspection  of  the 
brains  and  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  of  all  animals. 
In  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  &c.  the  brain  is  much  smaller 
than  in  man,  whilst  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  marrow 
much  exceed  in  magnitude  the  same  parts  in  man.  The  facta 
would  be  directly  the  reverse,  if  the  one  were  a  mere  elonga- 
tion of  the  other.  This  fact,  however,  is  no  discovery  of  M. 
'  Gall's.  It  has  been  long  known;  M.  Soemmering  has  takeu 
particular  notice  of  it ;  and  the  successive  researches  of  Mon- 
ro, of  Broscbaska,  and  Keil,  have  served  to  correct  the  errp- 
neous  notions  formerly  enterta'med  concerning  tbe  strwstuf  e  of 
nerves,  and  to  destroy  the  opinion  that  they  should  be  all  de- 
rived from  the  medullnry  sabstance  of  the  brain,  and  through 
h  from  the  cortical  substance.  At  the  same  tiaie  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  old  opinion  is  at  this  day'  far  from  beiof 
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eradicated.  Professor  Ackermann  of  Heidelberg,  Watfef  of 
Berlin,  Chemissier,  Sabatier,  and  Portaii,  consider  the  me* 
duHa  spinalis  as  a  mere  production  and  elongation  of  the  mo^ 
duUa  oblongata.  £ven  Cuvier  has  expressed  hitnself  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  some  doubt  as  to  his  real  opinioii. 
When  he  calls  the  medulla  obkingata  a  production  of  the 
brain,  he  may  intend  no  more  than  its  anatomical  poMtiotr 
considered  with  regard  to  the  other  contents  of  the  cranhiin. 

'Ilie  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  medulla  obloi^ata  evi*  . 
dently  proves  that  they  came  from  below  upwards,  and  not 
that  they  descend  from  above  downwards.  This  has  been 
well  remarked  by  Soemmering,  with  regard  to  several  nerves^ 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  and  long*  ago  Sanforini  was  forced 
to  admit,  that  it  is  not  till  after  having  descended  from  the 
brain  that  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  makes  a  turn  and  proceeds 
upwards,  if  it  is  not  as  probable,  says  he,  that  this  pair  cornea 
firom  below  like  the  accessory  nerve. 

All  the  nerves  increase  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  in  theif  pro- 
gress to  the  organs  which  are  under  their  influence,  whether 
they  receive  accessions  from  ganglions,  or  their  course  be  un- 
interrupted^  Why  then  is  it  asked  should  the  brain  only  di- 
minish, so  as  in  its  elongation  to  present  only  medulla  ob^ 
kngata  and  spinalis  f  If  the  nerves  were  only  a  continuation 
of  these  substances,  would  not  the  direction  of  the  cone  be 
reversed  i 

In  foetuses  born  without  heads,  the  nerves  and  spinal  mar* 
row  are  perfect.  They  cannot  then  be  derived  from  a  part 
which  does  not  exist.  It  hair  been  common  for  authors  ta 
all^e,  that  these  foetuses  had  been  originally  formed  with 
brains,  but  that  they  had  been  destroyed  by  a  dropsy  of  the  part, 
which,  having  destroyed  tlie  membranes  and  cranium,  bad 
produced  the  dissolution  and  absorption  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  cerebral  substance.  But  is  it  not  more  probable  that  so 
great  a  disease  would  occasion  the  death  of  the  foetus,  and  a 
consequent  abortion  f  A  child  has  never  been  bom,  which 
presented  any  recent  traces  of  this  destruction.  If  a  disease 
has  been  able  to  destroy  the  bones  and  membranes,  how  hap- 
pens it  that  much  softer  parts,  as  the  olfactory,  optic,  and 
acoustic  nerves  are  often  found  in  imperfect  specimens  of  this  ' 
mal-conformation  i    They  add^ 

'  In  the  cases  where  no  traces  can  be  found,  neither  of  the  braiflj. 
merobraneg,  nor  bones,  it  most  be  admitted  thai  these  parts  hav6 
never  existetl.  This  becomes  indisputable  by  the  examination  o£ 
complete  acephali.  Soemmering  speak»  of  a  foetus  of  cigbl 
moutbs,  veil  nourished,  and  wholly  without  the  spinal  marrow^ 
\Vc  have  diisactcd  at  llalle,  with  professor  Loder,  a  foetuf ,  whicb 
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litid  only  the  parts  of  the  body  situated  below  the  navel.  We 
found  in  it  no  other  intestines  that  the  kidnevs,  the  female  or* 
gans,  the  intestines  of  the  hypogas^r  u  n,  and  the  trunks  of  the 
large  veins  and  arteries.  The  vertebrae,  which  existed,  contained 
a  spinal  marrow,  from  which  the  ordinary  nerves  proceeded. 
We  made  ihe  game  observation  at  Bremen,  in  a  foetus,  wholly 
deprived  of  the  head  and  cervical  vertebrae,  which  we  dilsectcil 
with  Dr.  Ofbers.  Sandifort  cites  many  similar  facts,  observed 
by  Mappus,  IJttre,  Tatini,  Schalhammer,  Vogll,  Winslow,  Lecat, 
Sue ;  and  a  g;reat  number  may  be  found  in  the  memoirs  pub- 
lished in  1740,  by  the  Acjulemy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  in 
the  Bibliotheque  choisie  de  Medicine,  by  M.  Planque,  T.  j  i. 
1748/ 

We  must  remark  on  this  passcige  that  the  m  tiole  point  under 
discussion  turns  upon  the  meaning  affixed  to  the  phrase  of  a 
nerve  having  its  origin  or  otherwise  in  the  brain.  No»  one 
can  suppose  that  the  nerves  are  really  an  excretion  or  direct 
prodaction  of  the  brain.  Tlie  facts  just  cited  incontestaUy 
prove  the  contrary  :  and  indeed  the  well  known  experiments 
on  the  regeneration  of  nerves  have  abundantly  proved  that^ 
like  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  nerves  are  producedf 
by  arterial  action.  Whether  the  nerves  therefore  originate  in 
the  brain,  or  terminate  in  the  brain,  must  be  a  question  regard- 
ing more  the  functions  than  the  mere  structure  of  the  parts  ; 
and  to  be  determined  more  by  jdiysiological  than  anatomical 
considerations. 

We  will^  however^  extract  another  passage. 

*  Let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  gradual  scale  of  sensible  berags. 
The  sensible  substance,,  no  more  than  a  pulp  in  the  polypi,  gra- 
dually collects  into  nervous  filaments  and  common  trunks  ui 
beings  a  little  more  elevated.  To  establish  a  still  more  extensive 
connexion  with  the  external  world,  nature  has  added  apparatuses 
always  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  relations  which  the  species 
are  to  possess  $  thusjt  is,  by  the  successive  addition  of  new  or- 
gans, even  proportioned  to  the  faculties,  that  nature  marehes 
from  scale  to  scale,  and  arrives  at  length  at  the  most  compU- 
cated  being,  that  is  to  say,  at  man,  only  by  the  superposition  of 
cerebral  pioductions;  it  is  only  by  the  additions  of  cerebral 
substance  that  the  brain  of  any  animal  whatever  can  beconie 
that  of  a  more  perfect  animal ;  as  it  is  only  by  the  subtractions 
of  the  same  substance  that  the  intelligence  of  man  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  simple  faculties  of  the  brute.' 

In  the  fiJIowing  short  recapitulation  the  authors  comprise 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  system  which  they  aim  at  esta- 
Mishiag: 

'  1st,  That  the  gelatinous  substance  is  truly  the  matrix  of  the 
nervous  systems,  whether  it  be  considered  as  giving^  origin  to 
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Aem,  or  at  an  apparatus  for  reiafoccio^  theon,  and  g\wmg  new 
nodiftcatioDs : 

*  2d»  That  all  tb9  nenrous  systems  produce  a  fiual  expansion 
terminated  by  a  pulpy  substance : 

'  3d,  That  there  are  as  many  particular  systems  as  there  are 
different  functions,  but  that  all  communicate  together  by  means 
of  anastomoses: 

'  4^h,  That  each  system  of  animal  life  is  double : 
.    '  5tb^  That  the»e  double  systems  are  combined  and  brought 
into  uuity  of  action  by  means  of  the  commissures  of  the  b[ain : 

*  6th,  III  consequence  of  all  this,  there  neither  does  nor  can 
exist  any  common  centre  of  all  the  seu>ations,  of  all  the  though ts» 
and  of  all  the  volitions  : 

'  7th,  That  finally  the  unity  of  the  individual  will  always  re- 
main  a  mystery/ 

We  feel  no  regret  at  the  dothronenient  of  the  brain  from 
its  ancient  empire,  and  fmiction  of  being  the  seat  of  the  souL 
We  have  always  thouglu  that  giving  a  substance,  presumed  to 
bo  immaterial^  a  scat  or  habitation  was  a  perfect  incongruity 
in  language,  a  real  metaphysieal  absurdity.  The  unity  of  the 
individkial  is  the  result  of  consciousness.  The  individual 
comparing  the  present  train  of  sensations  and  ideas  with  the 
past,  or  the  images  of  tiie  past,  is  conscious  of  tlic  ideodty  of 
the  greater  number  of  them ;  and  indeed  of  the  component 
parts  of  them  all ;  though  it  may  be  that  die  combinations  of 
the  parts  are  intinitely  varied.  This  consciousness,  referred 
to  the  percipient  being,  seems  to  constitute  tl^e  uiuty  and 
identity  of  that  beine. 

The  authors  thins  that  the  whole  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain  is  of  a  fibrous  te:^ture.  Every  circumvolution  of 
the  brain  consists  of  two  orders  of  fibres;  one  coming  from 
the  external  nervous  system  (if  we  understand  the  distinction 
right),  entering  tlie  brain  and  being  carried  tliroijgh  tbe  sub* 
stance ;  anottier  arising  from  the  cineritious  substance  of  tbe 
brain  itself,  and  (if  too  we  understand  aright)  going  out  of 
th^  brain,  and  diffusing  itself  over  the  body.  The  ventricles 
^  are  formed  by  a  partition  between  these  two  orders  of  fibres, 
but  we  confess  we  do  not  exactly  comprehend  the  mechanism 
described.  But  it  seems  (and  we  believe  truly)  that  these 
cavities  have  a  communication  with  all  the  circumvolutions  of 
the  brain.  Hence  in  hydrocephalus  tlie  circumvolutions  are 
unfolded,  and  stretched  out  like  a  bag  or  bladder,  so  that 
there  is  no  rupture  or  dissolution  of  die  mass  of  the  brmn.  In 
conse({uence,  tbe  intellectual  faculties  ere  often  little  im- 
paired, though  there  has  been  for  a  length  of  time  a  £onn- 
derable  effusion  into  the  ventricles.  The  circumvolutioDs  have 
their  fibres  perpendicular  to  the  exterior  peripheiy  pf  tbe 
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vcBtrides ;  tb«y  are  duplicatures  of  the  fibroiu  vertical  layers. 
In  every  circumvolution,  when  cut  through  in  a  proper  direc- 
tion^ a  ipiddle  line  may  be  discovered,  in  which  a  separation 
may  l^e  effected;  so  that  the  contiguous  sides  continue 
smooth  and  strait,  without  any  appearance  of  the  rupture  of 
vessels.  Tlus  fact  is  admitted  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
]  Institute,  and  appears  to  establish  an  important  and  novel  fact, 
regarding  the  interior  structure  of  the  brain.  The  authors 
Jiave  given  many  different  proofs  of  this  fact,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory. 

The  truths,  wfaicb^  it  is  granted  bj  the  commissioners  of 
the  Institute,  have  been  first  brought  to  light  by  the  industry 
of  these  scientific  anatomists,  are  several.  1st.  They  havo 
been  the  first  to  distinguish  the  two  orders  of  fibres,  of  which 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  is  composed,  the  first  of 
which  diverge  in  coming  from  the  peduncles,  whilst  the  others 
converge  in  their  course  towards  the  commissures;  or,  as 
they  expi^ess  it  themselves,  which  j>y  their  union  with  the 
similar  fibres  of  the  opposite  hemisphere,  form  the  substance 
of  the  commissures.  2d.  They  have  rendered  highly  proba- 
ble, what  had  been  par^ally  observed  by  their  predecessors, 
that  the  i^erves  called  cerebral,  ascend  from  the  medulla  spi- 
nalis, and  do  not  descend  from  the  brain,  and  have  either 
greatly  enfeebled,  if  not  wholly  overthrown  die  system,  which  , 
makes  all  the .  nerves  come  originally  from  the  brain.  Sd« 
That  the  cineritious  substance  is  the  origin  and  aliment  of  the 
nervous  fibres,  and  that.they  are  reinforced  and  multiplied  by 
its  means.  4th.  That  they  have  establbhed  the  geperality  of 
the  commissures.  'Phis  is  a  point  of  much  consequence  it& 
physiology;  since  it  being  proved  that  every  nerve  has  a 
communication  with  its  corresponding  nerve,  it  explains  the 
unity  of  sensation,  though  the  external  organ,  and  conse- 
quently the  external  impression,  be  double.  5th.  That  their 
method  of  dissection  is  preferable  to  every  other,  whether  the^ 
object  be  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  or  that  of  its  functions.  These  are  of  themselves 
important  points.  There  are  Several  others,  which  we  pass 
over,  as  being  now  merely  anatomical,  and  not  therefore  ao 
stricdy  connected  with  general  views.  There  are  many 
others,  which  the  authors  think  demonstrated,  but  which  the 
commissioners  deem  to  be  doubtful ;  and  on  some  of  them  w«  , 
think  it  most  proper  to  abstain  from  a  decided  opinion. 

When  the  authors  infer  from  their  anatomical  investiga- 
tions, that  there  exists  a  plurality  of  organs  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  we  think  they  involve  themselves  in  the  same  incon« 
gruity  as  those  who  fix  upon  the  seat  of  the  soul.    Tbinkiog, 
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judging,  remembering,  are  essences  perfectly  cKstinct  from 
all  modifications  of  matter,  and  to  give  a  material  habitatioa 
or  seat  to  any  of  the  intellectual  faculties^  is^  in  our  ear,  no 
more  than  downright  jargon.  It  may  be,  it  is  true,  that  cer- 
tain organs  may  undergo  changes,  corresponding  and  contem- 
Iioraneous  with  the  exercise  of  certain  mtellectual  fecaltief. 
n  that  sense,  and  in  that  sense  only,  can  a  bodily  organ  be 
said  to  be  the  seat  of  an  intellectual  faculty.  But  we  find 
nothing  in  the  pages  which  we  have  gone  over,  to  throw  any 
light  upon  this  obscure  subject. 

That  M.  Gall  and  his  colleague  rate  very  highly  the  im- 
portance of  tl)eir  own  discoveries,  may  be  allowed  to  the  natural 
affection  of  parents  to  their  offspring.     We  fear,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  that  no  discovery  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  the 
brain  will  bring  us  much  nearer  to  a  knowledge  of  its  func- 
tions.   We  see  little  foundation  for  such  a  hope,  but  much  to 
shew  that  it  wiir  probably  prove  delusive.     However,  to  de- 
stroy error,  is  no  small  benefit  conferred  upon  science.     And 
if,  indeed,  their  anatomy  of  the  brain  should  ultimately  lead 
to  the  consequences  which  they  appear  to  anticipate,  they 
may  console  themselves  for  the   coldness   with  which  their 
'  doctrines  have  been  received,  by  considering  that  they  under- 
go the  common  fate  of  all  discoverers.     The  great  benefits 
of  nature  seem  ever  to  have  excited,  when  first  presented,  a 
sort  of  indignation  and  animosity  against  theii*  discoverers.    It 
18  persecution   which  establishes  truth ;  the  mind  which  has 
therefore  to  detect  it  is  able  to  defend  and  consolidate  it. 
History   proves  to  us   that  the  efforts  of  sophiitry  and  of 
'  malice,  directed  against  a  single  truth,  once  brought  fairly  to 
light,  fall  like  the  dust  driven  by  the  winds  against  a  rock. 


Art.  V. — ArtaxercCy   Tragedie  en  cinq  Actes.     Par  M. 
DelrieUy  8fc. 

ArtaxerxeSy  a  Tragedy  ^  in  Jive  Jets,  by  M.  Delrieu.  Repre- 
sented for  the  Jirst  Time  at  Parisy  by  the  ordinary  Come- 
diam  of  his  Majesty  the  Enq>eror  and  King,  SOth  April, 
ISOS,  afid  at  St.  Cloud,  before  their  Imperial  and  Royal 
Majesties,  the  \Qth  Aug.  in  the  same  Tear.  8ro.  1808. 
Paris.     London,  Dulau^  Soho  Square. 

DURING  this  long  interdiction  of  literary  commerce,  we 
liave  remained  in  equal  ignorance  respecting  the  progress  of 
our  neighbours  in  the  liberal  ai;id  ornamental  arts  of  life,  and 
their  iutaoal  political  institutions.     Perl^aps  the  veiy  defi- 
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■  Miocy  <A  our  infonttatioii  ob  these  subjects  tnay  bave  created 
.  among  some  of  ue  opinions  iiyurious  to  the  existing  state  ^f 
literature  at  Paris  \  and  it  may  possibly  be  argoed  with  justice^ 
that  had  any  works  of  transcendent  merit  made  their  ftppear- 
anc^i  and  worthy  of  the  former  reputation  of  Prance^  the  im- 
perial restrictions  would  have  been  wholly  unavailing  to  pre- 
vent  their  circulation  in  a  foreign  country.  On  the  other 
hand^  it  is  a1s6  possible  that  the  notion  (we  believe  pretty 
generally  entertained)  of  the  declining  state  of  letters  in  that 
military  empire  may  be  erroneous ;  and,  in  either  supposition^ 
it  is  a  matter  of  something  more  than  idle  curiosity^  to  arrive 
at  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  respecting  it. 

Ilie  work  now  under  inspection  may  enable  us  iii,  some 
degree  to  judge  of  the  present  state,  at  leasts  of  the  French 
theatre;  and  we  all  know>  that  at  Paris  t;he  theatre  may  be 
-  considered  as  a  pretty  fair  criterion  of  taste  and  ^euius 
thrott^out  the  nation.  The  *  Artaxerxes^  of  M.  Delrien 
lias,  it  seems,  been  hohoured  with  very  particular  marks  both 
of  popular  and  of  imperial  favour-;  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  from  the  advertisement,  and  some  of  the  notes  which 
are  subjoined,  must  rank,  if  not  as  the  first,  at  least  among  the 
first  of  the  dramatic  productions  of  the  Age  of  Napoleon. 

'  On  that  day/  says  the  editor  in  a  note  to  the  words  *  and 
at  St.  Cloud  before  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties,  on  the  1 8th 
of  August'—'  on  that  day,  they  played  together  with  Artax'^ 
'  erxes  the  comedy  of  The  Legacy,  in  whiclii  Mile.  Emilie  Levert 
made  her  first  appearance  before  their  majesties,  in  the  part  of 
the  countess:  the  day  was  doubly  fortunate;  the  emperer, 
pleased  by  the  reprei>enlatLon  of  both  pieces,  granted  to  the  au* 
thor  of  Artaxerxes  a  pension  of*  2,000  francs,  and  lo  Mile. 
Emilie  Levert  a  gratuity  of  3,000  francs.* 

We  cannot  analyze  the  plot  of  this  tragedy  more  satisfac- 
torily for  the  information  of  our  readers,  nor  with  greater  jus^ 
tice  to  the  performance  itself,  than  by  continuing  our  exti-acts 
from  these  notes  of  the  editor,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  a  com* 
parison  of  the  management  of  the  piece  with  those  of  Cre- 
billon  and  Metastasio  on  the  same  subject ;  and  so  far  at  least 
we  think  that  we  shall  be  justified  in  the  opinion,  that  M. 
Delrieu  has  made  the  most  advantage  both  of  the  .beauties  and 
defects  of  those  who  had  preceded  him. 

'  The  author  of  the  new  Artaxerxes  begins  by  exciting:  a  warm 
interest  in  favour  of  his  two  principal  personages,  Artalian,  and 
his  son  Arbaces ;  representing  the  former  as  a  model  of  fidelity  to 
his  conquered,  fugitive,  and  unhappy  sovereig^i ;  the  other  as  the 
aveno:er  of  the  Persian  name,  the  glory  of  which,  obscured  by 
the  shamefuf  defbat  of  Xe;^ei|  in  Greece,  be  redeems  by  hi3  sue- 
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cessful  exptoib  imong  the  Fiartbians.    AftAbttn,  who  has  so  \cfttg 
dffbnded  the  throne  against  tlie  spirit  of  faieti<ta,  and,  mbore  ail, 
against  the  Mag^aa  Smerdis,  woold  have.remniied  inviolably  at- 
tached to  Xerxes  (whose  throne  he  had  restored  after  lus  defeat), 
if  that^ingrate  had  not  yiolated  the  oath  he  had  taken,  4o  ^ipant 
Arbaces  the  honour  of  tHuniph^  and  the  hand  of  Mandane,  if  he 
should  return  a  conqueror  from  Parthia*    The  indignation  of  a 
father,  severely  wounded  in  the  person  of  an  adored  son^  creates 
almost  an  excuse  for  the  crime  which  be  commits  through  excess 
of  tenderness.    This  motive,  which  renders  his  conspiracy  rea- 
sonable, and  in  a  manner  lawful,  has  no  place  in  Crebillon,*  in 
Metastasio,  nor  in  Lemiene,  and  constitutes  the  principal  cbarm 
and  chief  interest  in  the  present  tragedy.    In  Crebfllon,  Artaban 
has  no  son  ;    he  acts  only  to  satisfy  his  own  ambition;   his 
▼illany  appears  atrocious  and  absurd,  heaping  crime  on  cHme 
for  himseU  alone ;  add  to  that  the  sickly  laaiestations  of  aii 
Ateestris,  a  Darius,  an  Artaxcrxes,  a  Barame,  and  yoa  will  woo*' 
tder  no  more  that  an  exhibition  at  once  revolting  and  ludicrous 
had  only  one  representation.     Lemiene  was  less  unfortunate; 
but  he  did  no  more  than  spin  out  into  five  acts  the  three  of  tfie 
Italian  opera  ;  he  even  cut  off  the  first  scene  in  which  Arbaces 
and  Mandane  take  leave  of  each  other  in  Metastasio,  and  begins 
by  the  scene  of  the  assassination.     At  the  rising  of  the  curtain, 
Ariaban  is  seen  to  come  but  of  (he  king's  apartment  with' a 
Uoody  sword  in  his  hand*    If  auch  be  his  opening,  what  doel 
the  aothor  reserve  for  his  denouement?     M.  Ddrieu  has  felt 
the.  danger  of  this  abrupt  q>ening,  and  has  inserted  the  two 
first  acts,  which,  by  preparing  the  surprise,  gradually  awakeo 
the  interest  up  to  the  scene  of  the  bloody  sword,  which  then  pro* 
4luces  a  grand  effect,  because  the  fore  ground  4s  well  laid  for  it/ 

It  must  be  admitted,  upon '  the  strength  of  these  observa- 
tions, though  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  French  dramatic  criti- 
cism, that  M.  Delrieu's  plan  is  a  very  great  improvement 
upon  those  of  his  predecessors,  that  all  the  absurdities  of  the 
original  fable  Danish,  and  the  whole  becomes  interesting^  ju«t, 
and  probable.  Some  further  remarks  are  made  upon  the 
conduct  of  this  amended  story,  in  commenting  on  different 
passages  of  the  work,  which  our  readers  will  think  equally 
reasonable  with  the  foregoing.  Xerxes,  instead  of  giving  tlie 
honours  of  a  triumph  to  Arbaces,  as  he  had  promised,  decrees 
th^m  to  his  son  Artaxerxes. 


*  The  Xerxei  of  Crebillon  was  acted  in  1714,  and  represented  onljOoce. 

Tbe  Artaserce  of  Metastasio  is  well  known  to  English  readers,  and  yai 
nore  to  Encrlish  amateura.  The  jlrtaxerei  ofXemicne  was  performed  m 
1766;  hot  after  having  had  some  run  at  fint,  was  dropped  altogetbtrr,  <  be- 
cause,' says  the  editor  of  Delrieu's  tragedy,  *  most  of  the  faulu  which  we 
can  forgive  in  an  Italiu  opara,  are  esp9#ed  aud  Justly  condenucd  in  a 
JPrmch  play.' 
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*  The  injustice  ofthis  order/  says  the  editor,  '  the  ing:ratitude 
of  it  towards  the  hero  who  had  given  peace  to  Persia,  and  aveng- 
ed his  native  country,  revolt  the  audience  from  a  weak  and  vain 
monarch,  whose  vices  ^nd  tnsignifteance  are  admitiibly  contrast- 
ed with  the  great  qualitios  of  his  son^  who  generously  rcnounoea 

invour  of  the  conqueror  U^e  triumph  so  unjustly  decreed  to 
himself.  From  this  double  contrast,  between  the  injustice  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  uprightness  of  the  prince,  between  the  ambitioii, 
of  Artaban,  and  the  loyalty  of  Arbaces,  result  that  furce  ^nd, 
rapid  variation  of  circumstances,  which  secure  to  the  new  tragedy 
a  constant  success  on  the  stage/ 

Several  other  points  of  comparison  follow,  in  which  M« 
Delrieu  is  more  or  less,  deservedly  placed  above  all  his  com- 
petitors ;  but  one  in  particular,  as  to  which  may  be  some 
difference  of  sentiment,  the  total  omission  of  all  the  love 
scenes,  which  form  so  considerable*  a  portion  of  the  Italian 
opera.  Voltaire  first  shewed  his  countrymen  the  possibility 
of  interesting  an  atidience  without  any  appeal  to  that  passion, 
which  had  before  been  considered  as  a  principal  and  indis- 
pensable ingredient  in  all  dramatic  compositions ;  and  as  the 
French  (and  perhaps  other  people  as  well,  as  the  French) 
have  a  propensity  to  carryall  fashions  to  e.^treme,  it  seems  now 
to  be  considered  by  their  critics  as  vulgar  and  low  to  intro- 
.  duce  love  into  a  tragedy  at  all.  Thisis  to  the  full  as  ridicu- 
Uhui  as  to  make  it  the  essential  ground-work  of  every  drama ; 
and  we  really  can  discover  no  sufficient  reason  for  excluding 
it  from  a  share  in  the  fable  of  Artaxerxes,  where  it  adds  to  the 
tumult  of  conflicting  passions,  and,  in  our  opinion^  serves  jto 
beighten  the  interest  of  the  piece. 

In  making  another  slight,  but  important,  variation  from  the 
Italian  opera,  M.  Delrieu  is  undoubtedly  right;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  Metastasio  was  wrong.  It  will  be  remem* 
bered  that,  in  the  opera,  Artaban,  coming  with  the  bloody 
sword  out  of  the  chamber  of  Xerxes,  hastily  exchanges  wea- 
pons with  his  son  for  tbe  sake  of  his  own  safety,  and  leaves 
him  with  tbe  damning  proof  of  guilt  in  his  hand.  This 
would  have  been  uunaiural  and  revoltiug  in  such  a  character 
as  the  Artaban  of  M«  Delrieu,  who  very  judiciously  avoids 
tbe  contradiction,  by  making  Arbaces  snatch  tbe  iustrument  of 
murder  away  from  his  father.  But,  in  Metastasio,  it  involves 
4)0  contradiction  at  all— on  the  contrary,  it  seems  exfremely 
natural  that  the  first  impulse  of  a  man  so  depraved  as  the 
Italian  Artaban  would  be  to  save  himself  at  all  ri!<ks  from  the 
immediate  punishment  of  his  crime,  w  ithout  reflection  on  jlhe 
more  distant  consequences  of  it  to  one  whom  he  lovf^d^  and 
who  was^  innocent  of  any  participation  in  his  vjillany. 

In  the\^qpiel^  the  stage  effect  jb  nndoubtedi^  iacreased  ta 
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a  very  high  degree,  by  the  suppression  of  that  scene  ii>  Metas* 
tasio  \i'here  Artaxerxes  descends  into  the  dungeon  of  bis  uii« 
fortunate  (rieod^  in  order  to  set  bini  secretly  at  liberty,  liy 
these  means,  the  audience  being;  perfectly  at  ease  witli  regard 
to  his  fate,  the  last  act  moves  languidly  on  to  the  denouement. 
M.  Delrieu,  on  the  contrary,  leaves  his  audience  to  suppose^ 
in  common  with  all  the  dramatis  personae,  except  only  Artax- 
erxes himself,  that  the  prisoner  has  either  already  suffered  the 
punishment  decreed  against  him,  or  that  he  is  still  in  his  dun- 
geon awaiting  the  execution  of  his  sentence ;  and  thus  the  un- 
certainty as  to  his  ultimate  fate  keeps  the  interest  suspended  to 
the  end,  and  his  sudden  entrance  on  the  stage  produces  one  of 
the  finest  effects  of  surprise  and  joy  upon  the  minds  of  thir 
upectators. 

The  incident  of  the  poisoned  bowl  is  then  worked  up  to  tlie 
■greatest  dramatic  advantage. 

'  What  a  combination  of  inlereats/ cries  the  enraptured  critic, 
*  dp^s  this  bowl  at  one  moment  present  to  us !  Who  has  poisoned 
it  ?  th^  father — For  whom  ?  for  the  king — Who  holds  it  in  his 
hand  ?  the  son — Before  whonn  ?  before  his  friend,  who  hopes  by 
its  means  to  save  him«  and  before  his  father  who  hoped  by  its 
means  to  avenge  him — Which  of  the  three  will  drink  the  poison? 
— ^This  is  what  every  spectator  inquires  of  himself;  it  is  this 
anxious  doubt  which  makes  the  irresistible  charm  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  brings  down  universal  applause,  at  the  moment 
when  Artaban,  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  bis  son's  danger, 
rushes  upon  the  cup,  tears  it  from  his  hands,  and  swallows  in  an 
instapt  the  whole  of  its  deadly  contents.  Some  fastidious  critics 
bare  pretended  to  discover  in  this  situation  an  imitation  of  the 
denouement  of  llodogune.  The  falsity  of  this  criticism  will 
sufficiently  tippear  from  the  slightest  examination  o^  the  respec- 
tive pieces.  In  Rodog^une,  who  has  prepared  the  poison  ? 
Cleopatra — For  whom  ?  for  her  son — Why  does  Cleopatra 
drink  it  ?  to  deceive  her  son  and  perish  with  him, — It  surely 
requires  but  little  penetration  to  discern  that  the  motives  an4 
circum stances  of  the  scene  in  Artaxerxes  are  diametrically  op- 
posite to  this.  Artaban  has  drugged  the  bowl  only  to  avenge  his 
son,  and  swallows  it  only  to  save  him.  I  say  nothing  of  the  mo- 
tive of  Artiixerxeii,  who  presents  the  cup*  to  Arbaces,  with  no 
pther  view  than  to  afford  him  the  means  ofbis  justifkatioa*  It 
is  plain  then  ibat  in  this  catastrophe,  M.  Delrieu  has  borrowed 
nothing,  that  he  oives  its  invention  solely  to  the  resources  of  his 
p\^n  genius,  which  is  infinitely  honoured  by  it.' 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  criticisms,  that  the  principal 
effect  of  the  drama  depends  on  ct.ntrast ;  and  it  will  be 
enough  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  der 
sign  js  executed,  if  we  extract  a  single  scene  in  which  thf; 
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force  of  contrast  b  particularly  striking.  Our  example  shall 
be  taken  from  that  in  which  Artaban  meets  his  son  with  the 
bloody  sword,  after  the  murder  of  Xerxen.  llie  reader 
should  understand,  that,  unlike  the  Italian  drama,  the  plot  of 
Artaban  is  here  m^de  to  comprehend  the  death  of  Artaxerxes^ 
as  well  as  of  his  father;  which  is  an  improvement  in  point  of 
probability,  since  it  seems  im^iossible  to  conjecture  what  pur- 
pose of  ambition  could  have  been  answered  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  reigning  monarch  alone,  if  his  son  were  left  to  succeed 
him.  Mecrabysus  is  the  name  of  the  officer  engaged  in  the 
conspirac\  with  Artaban,. and  to  whom  is  assigned  the  execu- 
tion of  the  prince's  murder* 

'  ABTABAir>  sortant  de  I'appartement  du  roi,  et  cachant  une  epe^ 
sous  son  numieau. 

(EgareJ  £st-ce  toi  Megabyse  ?~JVIon  fils  ! 

.        Cregardant  Arhace,) 
Arbace,  ;. 
Won  p^re ! 

Artaban^ 
De  ton  roi  ne  crains  phis  la  colore. 

Akbacb. 
Dieux !  quel  egarement !  quel  desordre  !-^mon  p^re, 
D'ou  nait  le  trouble  affreux  od  je  vous  vois  plonge   ? 
Qu^avez  vous  fait  ?  Parlez  !  parlez ! 

Artaban. 

Je  t'ai  veng4 

Arbace, 
Vengfe? 

Artaban. 
Jc  le  devaifl — ^Regarde  cette  ep^e  ! — 

(II  decouvrt  I'Spee  sanglante  et  ia  lui  montrc.) 

Arbace,  la  SQisissofU. 
Ciel! 

Artabav. 
La  reconnais-tu? 

Arbace. 
De  sang  die  est  trempge ! 

Artaban^ 
Je  le  sals. 

Arbace. 
De  quel  sang?  il  me  glace  d'effiio  ! 

Artabav. 
C'est  celui  de  Xerxes. 

Arbace,  aiTcyetf. 

Quil'a  repandu? 
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AUTABAN. 

^     .  Moi!— 
VoiU  de  ta  grandeur  )e  garant  tfifaillible. 

Arbace,  contemplant  Fipfe  acec  korreur. 
De  Totre  amour  pour  inoi  voili  le  gage  horrible ! 

fOn  entend  du  bruit  an  fondy  d  droiit.y 

Artaban,  Toulant  la  reprendre. 
Oa  vient ! — donne ! 

A RB  A  c  E>  igare  d  en  sortani. 
Ah  !  cachons  ce  glaWe  a  tous  les  yeux ! 
Mon  roi ! — mon  p4re! — Ou  fuir?  guidez  roes  pa»,  gpran^ 
dieux ! 
(Jrbact  emporte  Vepee  sanghtnte  et  sort  par  lefond  a  gauche. X 

This  fihort  scene  is  enoi|||i  to  prove  the  extreme  attenti&o 
paid  by  the  Parisian  dratojitists  to  sta^e  effect.     Indeed,  the 
i^'hole  of  ^'hat  we  have  quoted  is  nothing  more ;  and  the  same 
observation  will  extend  to  every  other  part  of  the  tragedy. 
Throughout  the  whole  0/  it^  we  have  been  able  to  discover 
very  little  if  any  writifljg  that  will  bear  a  moment's  compari-^ 
son  with  the  poe^  of  fUcine  or  of  Voltaire.     But  what  is 
wanting  in  this  respect  is  perhaps  abundantly  made  up  for  iti 
the  representation  by  what  we  may  venture  to  term  the  poetry 
of  action.    An  English  reader  will^  nevertheless^  smile  to  ob* 
serve  the  extreme  importance  attached  to  the  most  simpla 
and  apparently  unimportant  manoeuvres.    The  stage-directions 
are  every  where  h\\\  and  explicit  to  a  degree,  far  beyond  even 
the  finical  arrangements  of  a  German  drama.     Not  an  actor, 
but  is  in  every  scene  directed  at  what  door  he  is  to  enter,  aiid 
at  what  to  depart^  nay^  even  how  he  is  to  regulate  eveiy  mo- 
tion of  his  body^  and  every  change   of  his  features.    This 
should  seem  to  imply  an  uncommon  degree  of  ignorance, 
even  in  the  first  principles  of  their  art,  among  the  performers 
of  the  French  stage.     Yet4he  criticisms  from  which  we  have 
made  already  such  large  selections,  are  almost  as  abundant  in 
the  praises  of  these  gentlemen  and  ladies  as  in  those  of  the 
author  himself.     Perhaps  it  will  amuse  some  of  our  readers 
to'  know  as  much  of  the  Parisian  theatre  as  these  observations 
will  enable  him  to  collect. 

,  The  first  representative  oT  Mahdane,  we  are  told,  was 
Mile.  Georges,  who  played  it  four  times,  and  then  resigned  it 
to  Mile.  Bourgoin.  The  cause  of  this  resignation  is  obscurely 
hinted  at  in  ttie  note  which  mentions  it.  The  poor  deluded 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  and  his  imperial  bawd,  are  both, 
we  have  no  doubt,  able  to  explain  it  much  more  clearly. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  triumphal  honours  by  Artaxerxes 
in  favour  of  Arbac'es^  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  mandate, 
the  words 
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'  Je  lui  desob^is;  Thonneur  m'en  fait  la  loi, 

Une  gloire  usurf>6e  est  indigoe  de  moi.'  * 

produce  tbe  following  remark : 

The  i*citefated  plaudits  which  this  recital  always  ensures,  bear 
equal  testimony  to  the  happy  invention  to  the  two  first  acts,  and 
.tp  the  di8tingui>hed  powers  of  M.  Lafond,  who,  by  the  manner 
at  once  simple  and  msgestic,  natural  and  brilliant,  with  which  he 
performs  not  only  this  scene«  but  tbe  whole  part  of  ArUxerxes^ 
baa  advanced  a  giant's  pace  in  his  reputation.' 

AI.  St.  Prix^  the  represeotadve  of  Artaban,  obtains  at  least 
an  equal  share  of  applause.  '  II  a^  en  g^n^ral,  parfaite- 
ment  saisi  toutes  les  nuances  de  ce  grand  caract^re :  sa  pan- 
tomime est  effratfa^te  de  viritiJ 

*  It  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  praise/  says  another  note, 
*  to  M.  Damas,  who  in  the  part  of  Arbaces,  the  most  interesting 
of  the  drama,  has  displayed  so  much  warmth,  sensibility,  and 
energy;*  (we  hardly  know  how  to  render  abandon,)  *  He  has 
particularly  excelled  in  the  scene  where  loyalty  and  rebellion, 
virtue  and  vice,  dispute  for  the  victory,  where  Arbaceshas  at 
once  to  struggle  against  the  fury  of  an  ambitious  statesman,  the 
reductions  ota  conspirator,  and'the  authority  of  a  father/ 

St.  Prix  18,  however,  the  hero  of  the  stage*. 

*  We  think  that  this  actor,  so  true,  so  astonishinpr  in  the  crea- 
tion of  his  characters  (for  instance,  Cain,  in  La  Mart  d*Abtl; 
and  Cimber,  in  Marhu  d  Mintume),  has  even  surpassed  himself 
in  the  composition  and  execution  of  this  very  dilBcult  part,  per* 
tonnage  d^unt  si  grande  tenue,  always  on  the  stage,  always  in  ter« 
rible  and  even  opposite  situations,  forced  to  affect  tranquillity,  anJ 
to  hide  iTnder  a  calm  exterior  the  passions  which  devour  his  soul. 
Thus  has  he  made  of  it  one  of  the  finest  parts  that  is  represented 
on  tbe  boards  of  our  theatre/ 

It  would  be  a  new  tiling  in  this  country  for  an  author  to 
print  his  successful  play  with  a  series  of  criticisms  at  the 
end.  But  in  France  therie  are  very  respectable  authorities 
for  the  practice.  Besides,  the  editor  assures  us,  that  die 
notes  he  has  subjoined,  and  from  which  we  have  made  such 
ample  extracts^  are  but  a  collection  of  the  opinions  which  h^ 
bad  heard  in  public. 
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Akt.  VL — Jmichten    der    Natar  mit   wissenschaftlichen 
Erlauterungen,  ftc. 

Views  of  Nature,  with  scientific  Investigations,  by  Count 
Humboldt.  1  FoLSvo.  Tabingen,  1808.  London,  ^scber. 

THE  volume  now  presented  to  the  public,  by  this  indefa* 
tigable  naturalist,  contains  three  valuable  memoirs,  all  of 
them  conspicuous  for  the  variety  and  extent  of  informa- 
tion brought  together  into  the  compass  of  one  volume.  The 
first  of  these  productions  is  entitled,  General  Ideas  on  the 
Physiognomy  of  Plants ;  the  second  contains  a  learned  de- 
scription of  the  fall  of  the  great  river  Oronooko,  near  Atiira 
and  Maypura.  But  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  volume 
is  a  geological  paper  having  the  general  title  of  a  memoir,  on 
mountains  and  deserts,  and  which  we  consider  as  likely  to  ez» 
cite  the  greatest  interest  among  our  scientific  readers. 

The  travels  of  M.  Uumbolt  through  the  immense  conti- 
nent of  South  America  furnished  him  with  the  materials  on 
which  he  rears  his  present  memoir,  but  the  novelty  and  im- 
portance  of  the  subjects  urged  him  to  separate  it  from  his 
larger  works  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  give  it  pub* 
Jicily  in  its  present  form.  The  following  sketch  of  the 
contents  will  enable  our  readers  to  appretiate  its  im- 
portance. 

From .  the  foot  of  the  rugged  granite  mountains,  which  in 
tlie  infancy  of  the  globe,  and  at  the  era  of  the  formation  of 
the  gulpb  of  the  Antilles,  seem  to  have  resisted  the  efibrts  of 
the  ocean,  extends  an  immense  plain.  The  vallies  of  Carac-' 
cas,  the  lake  of  Tacarigua,  interspersed  with  numerous  islands, 
and  plains  covered  with  sugar  canes  and  cocoa  trees,  form  its 
northern  boundary.  On  lifting  the  eye  from  these  luxuriant* 
countries  nothing  is  .«een  but  vast  deserts  which  seem  to  meet 
the  horizon,  and  are  almost  lost  in  the  clouds.  From  the 
most  enchanting  rural  scenery  imaginable,  the  traveller  sud- 
denly finds  himself  transported  into  parched  and  burning  re- 
gions; No  eminence,  n^o  resting  point  appears  in  this  im- 
mense ocean  of  sterility ;  scarcely  even  a  few  iiowus  the  ele- 
vation of  which  is  barely  discernible.  The  inhabitants  de- 
signate by  the  name  of  banks  thes6  trifling  eminences^  and  in 
M.  Humboldt's  opinion,  by  this  epithet  they  give  an  idea 
of  the  primitive  arrangement  of  the  globe,  when  these  emi* 
nences  formed  shoals,  while  the  8urrounding  country  served 
as  a  bed  to  the  sea.  Our  author  tlien  proceeds  to  iuforoi 
us  that 
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•  Similar  objects  occur  in  every  country  of  the  world ;  their  ap- 
pearance is  mod'fied,  howerer,  according  to  liie  difierebce  of 
«oil,  climate,  and  their  elevation  above  theievel  of  the  sea. 

•  The  heath-covered  plains  of  the  north  of  Europe,  extend- 
ing trom  the  extremity  of  Jutland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
may  be  considered  as  real  deserts ;  their  extent,  however^  is  smaU 
compared  with  those  of  Lianos  and  Pampas,  in  South  Annew 
rica,  or  even  the  immense  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
«ourt. 

*  The  plains  in  the  centre  of  Africa  afford  a  spectacle  still 
more  imposing.  They  consist  of  imnxense  sands,  containing 
<ietached  f:trips  of  cultivated  ground.  In  ,the  Oasis  <^ 
Siwah,  shaded  by  abundance  of  date-trees,  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  nearly  covered  by  the  sands  which 
mirround  them,  exhibit  to  ilie  eyes  of  the  traveller  the  cradle  of 
the  civilization  of  mankind.  Neither  rain  nor  dew  ever  visit 
these  arid  districts,  and  no  traces  of  vegetation  appear.  Co* 
lucnns  of  hot  air  rising  around  disperse  the  vapours,  and  prevent  all 
formation  of  rainy  clouds. 

'  In  those  parts  of  the  desert  borderins:  on  the  Atlantic  Oceaii 
abundance  of  exhalations  from  the  sea  iiil  up  the  vacuities  pro* 
dueed  in  the  atmosphere,  l>y  the  winds,  which  rise  perpendico* 
larly  from  the  interior  of  the  country:  breezes  from  the  west*- 
'  ward  refresh  the  h^tocks  which  bound  the  desert;  and  wbea 
navigators  approach  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  through  a  seiv 
covered  with  marine  plants,  they  suddenly  perceive  that  the 
place  where  the  tropical  east  wind  quits  them  is  adjacent  to 
sandy  plains,  which  reflect  on  all  sides  their  burning  tempera- 
ture. 

'The  plains  in  the  interior  of  Africa  occupy  a  surface  nearly 
thrice  as  extensive  as  the  Mediterranean  sea.  They  are  si- 
tuated partly  under  the  tropic,  and  partly  under  the  adjacent 
latitudes,  a  position  which  determines  their  character.  The  cen- 
tral parts  of  Asia  present  a  similar  phenomenon,  but  under  the 
temperate  zone.  Between  the  chains  of  the  Altai  and  Mustag 
mountains,  from  the  g.  eat  wall  to  the  sea  of  Aral,  we  hnd,  in  an 
extent  of  1  COO  miles,  the  most  extensive  deserts  of  our  globe.  Some 
parts  exhibit  perpetual  meadows,  and  others  the  succulent  and 
ever-green  plants.  In  other  places  glitterinsj  salts  cover  the 
earth  under  a  thousand  different  fornu,  resembling  at  a  distance 
a  country  covered  with  snow.' 

After  indulging  in  some  philosophical  reveries,  excited 
by  a  cursory  survey  of  the  history  of  the  aucieut  worlds  M» 
Humboldt  turns  to  South  America. 

'  The  interest/  he  says,  *  which  this  country  excites,  belongs 
entirely  to  nature.  Nothinc^  exists  here  to  bnng  to  our  recollec- 
tion the  ancient  dwellings  of  the  human  race. ,  No  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  no  stone  wrought  by  human  hands,  is  here  to  be 
^een.    This  portioq  of  the  globe  does  not  sitrike  our  minds  witb 
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the  remembrance  of  tbe  past,  but  by  the  spectacle  of  the  pit- 
sent  :  it  18  a  country  given  up  without  reserve  to  tbe  possession 
of  plants  and  animals/ 

To  return  to  his  description  of  South  America« 

'  From  the  mountains  of  the  CaraccaSy  the  desert  extends  into 
tbe  forests  of  Guiana,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Merrda,  where 
we  see  sulphurous  springs  issuing  from  beds  of  perpetual  snoir^ 
the  same  desert  stretches  to  the  imnKnse  Delta,  formed  by  tbe 
mouths  of  the  Oronooko.  To  the  south-west  these  plains  extend 
ID  the  form  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Meta 
ttnd  of  the  Vichada,  to  the  almost  unknown  sources  of  the 
€uaf  iara,  or  to  tbe  isolated  peak  called  by  the  Spaniards  ParmM 
de  la  wmma  Paz,  the  residence  of  eternal  peace. 

'  This  plain  occupies  a  surface  of  14,000  square  miles.  The 
•canty  geographical  knowledge  hitherto  in  our  possession  re- 
specting these  countries  encouraged  an  idea  that  it  is  continued 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  but  no  regard  has  been  paid  to  the 
chain  which  extends  to  the  emt  of  the  Andes,  and  which  sepa- 
rates, to  the  northward  and  southward;  the  woody  plains  of  the 
river  of  Amazons,  and  the  meadows  of  Riode  la  Plata,  llie  latter, 
whicif  form  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  are  there  tbe  extent  of 
the  Llanos ;  on  the  north  they  are  bounded  by  forests  of  palm 
trees,  while  the  southern  parts  are  constantly  co-rered  with  ict 
and  snow.' 

Like  the  great  Zaara  or  African  desert,  the  Uanos,  i.  e.  the 
plains  to  the  northward  of  South  America,  are  situated  under 
the  torrid  zone.  At  different  seasons  of  the  year,  however, 
they  present  the  appearaiKO  of  verdure. 

M .  Humboldt  proceeds  to  observe,  that  upon  the  soil  of  the 
new  world,  cold  and  humidity  are  predominant,  to  which  the 
burning  deserts  of  Africa  forai  a  striking  contrast ;  be  at- 
ten)pts  to  account  for  these  contradictory  plienomena  by  re- 
ferring them  to  the  physical  fortnation  of  tbe  different  con- 
tinents. He  admits,  that  from  the  form  and  direction  of  its 
co:ists,  South  America  has  a  complete  resemblance  with  the 
south-west  peninsula  of  the  ancient  continent.  But  it  is  in 
tha  internal  structure  of  the  soil  and  the  rrlative  situation  of 
the  surrounding  countries,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  causes  of 
the  uncommon  sterility  of  Africa.  Accordiiig  to  our  authors 
theory,  four-tifihs  of  South  America  are  situated  be3'ond 
the  equator,  i.  e.  in  a  hemisphere  which,  from  the  great 
abundance  of  lakes  and  rivers,  is  necessarily  colder  and  more 
humid  than  tlie  northern  hemi2»phcre,  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  Africa  belongs. 

^rhe  deserts  of  South  America,  the  Llanos,  taken  from  east 
to  west,  are  far  less  extensive  than  those  of  Africa.  I'he  for- 
mer are  exposed  to  the  breezes  of  tlie  tropics ;  tiie  tatter. 
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'  situated  in  the  latktide  of  Arabia  and  the  south  of  Persk,  are 
visited  by  strata  of  burning  air,  proceeding  from  the  hottest 
countries  of  the  gtobe.  The  ahnosl  total  want  of  great 
yiversy  lakes^  and  high  momitains,  may  be  adduced  as  another 
cause  of  tlie  sterility  of  Africa.  But,  according  to  our  afi« 
thor>  all  these  causes  would  have  been  insufiicient  to  change 
these  immense  plains  into  sandy  deserts,  if  by  a  catastrophe, 
the  era  and  nature  of  which  are  unknown,  the  ocean  had  not^ 
made  an  irruption  on  diis  soil,  and  covered  the  once  produc* 
tive  fields  with  sand.  M.  Humboldt  conjectures,  that  it  is 
from  the  effects  of  this  phenomeuon  that  the  heated  w*ater  of 
Mexico  is  carried  towards  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  cocoa  nuts  of  the  West  Indies  are  thrown  upon  the  r«  ores 
of  Iceland  and  Norway.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  one  bi-anch 
of  this  rapid  current  is  still  directed  from  the  Azores  to  the 
soudi-east,  and  dashes  ^  with  impetuosity  against  the  westeni 
shores  of  the  north  of  Africa. 

After  hazarding  some  philosophical  conjectures  respecting 
the  quarter  from  winch  the  population  of  the  world  originated, 
"M.  Humboldt  notices  a  singular  tribe  of  South  Americans 
inhabitiiig  the  banks  of  the  Oronooko,  near  its  mouth,  and  who 
live  in  cabins  suspended  to  the  branches  of  the  tree  called 
mauritia.  The  existence  of  this  tribe  depends  entirely  upon 
the  production  of  the  mauritia.  During  the  inundation  of 
the  Delta,  they  suspend  ingeniously  between  tiie  branches  bf 
the  trees  kinds  of  hammocks  woven  with  the  leaves,  and 
sewed  together  with  thread  made  from  the  same  tree. 

These  aerial  cottages  are  mostly  covered  with  clay.  The 
vromen  descend  for  the  sake  of  kindling  fires  for  cooking. 
But  the  above  is  not  the  only  useful  purpose  to  which  the 
ffiauritia  is  applied  ;  it  yields  a  kind  of  farina  or  sago,  witii 
which  the  Indians  make  bread,  and  from  the  sap  of  the  tree 
they  prepare  a  fermented  liquor.  The  fruit  resembles  a  pine* 
apple. 

Immense  herds  of  homed  cattle,  horses,  and  wild  asses, 
pasture  in  the  South  American  plains.  The  prodigious  in- 
crease of  these  animals  is  the  mo^re  astonishing,  as  they  have 
to  contend  against  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  soil  which  they 
inhabit.  • 

When  the  rays  of  the  sun  dart  perpendicularly  on  the  earth, 
t)ie  grass  is  burnt  up,  the  soil  becomes  hard^  and  exhibits  sueh 
'  enormous  fissures,  tiiat  they  seem  to  have  been  produce4  by 
An  earthquake.  If  currents  of  air  happen  to  blow  from  op- 
posite directions,  a  singular  appearance  presents  itself,  the 
sand  rises,  in  dense  clouds  in  the  form  of  huge  cylinders  or 
Iximiels,  similar  to  the  water-spouts  observed  at  sea.  The 
ground  enveloped  in  bivning  sand,  renders  the  heat  mere 
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woSoctLiiogy  and  the  east  wiods  carrying  with  them  ihe  hetA&i 
vapours  of  the  soil,  ovej^heltn  the  exhausted  traveller.     The 
crocodiles  and  serpents,  exhausted  by  heat,  bury  tbems^ves 
.  in  the  dry  mud,  and  resemble  the  animals  of  the   nortbero 
.  countries  when  benumbed  with  cold.     Enveloped  in  clouds 
.  of  dust,  and  oppressed  with  hunger  and  thirst,  the  horned  cat- 
tle scatter  themselves  over  the  desert,  and  rai^e  their  parched 

^  mouths  against  the  stream  of  air,  to  catch  the  humid  particles 
it  contains,  and  thus  by  instinct  try  to  discover  some  adjacent 
rivulet.  The  wild  asses  endeavour  to  quencl>  their  thirst  in  a 
more  ingenious  maimer.  The  taper  melon  contains  under  its 
prickly  rind  a  succulent  substance.  The  animal  breaks  off 
witb  bis  hoof  the  thorns  from  the  plant,  and  applies  bis  lips 
to  the  rind  to  suck  up  the  water :  this  operation,  however, 
is  attended  with  danger,  for  the  animals  frequently  swallow 
the  points,  and  are  strangled.  The  effectsof  the  rainy  ^season 
in  South  America  are  next  described  with  considerable 
minuteness. 

Frequeutly  on  Che  edge  of  a  morass^  tbe  mud  is  so  much 
swelled  by  the  rains,  as  to  rise  gradi^ally  into  hillocks,  which 
suddenly  burst  with  a  loud  noise,  as  if  blown  up  by  gunpowder. 
Tbe  inhabitants,  to  \n  horn  this  pheuomenon  is  familiar,  hastily 
get  out  of  the  way,  for  from  these  new  craters  an  enormous 
water-serpent  or  crocodile  is  seen  to  issue,  which  has  been 
roused  from  its  lethargy  by  the  first  rains. 

The  rivers  whidi  skirt  the  southern  boundary  gradually  ' 
swell,  and  the  same  animals  which  had  been  formerly  the 
TOtims  of  the  most  dreadful  thirst,  are  for  a  season  compelled 
to  live  like  amphibious  creatures.  A  considerable  poition  of 
the  desert  nc^w  resembles  un  immense  lake.  The  female 
ai.imals  retire^ with  their  young  lo  the  high  grounds^  which 
appear  like  so  many  islands.     Lvery  day  their  limits  become 

.  narrower.  I'he  want  of  food  compels  tliem  to  swim  for 
whole  hours  in  search  of  the  aquatic  poa,  which  raises  its 
flowers  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  prodigious  num- 
ber of  young  animals  perish  under  this  deluge.  Others  be- 
come the  prey  of  crocodiles,  and  frequently  horses  and  bulls 
are  seen  wandering  about^  bearing  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of 
ibis  ferocious  animal. 

Tlie  account  given  by  M.  Humboldt  of  tbe  gymjnotus 
clectricus,  or  electrical  eels  of  South  America,  has  been  fre-* 
quently  before  the  public.  The  cursory  sketch  of  the  subject 
given  in  die  present  memoir,  we  are  aware,  may  not  have  any 
claims  to  novelty ;  it  may,  however,  amuse  a  numerous  portion 
of  readers,  to  repeat  the  leading  facts  as  re-stated  by  M.  Hum- 
boldt, ' 
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*  The  immense  marshes  of  Bera  and  Rastro  are  peopled,  with 
electrical  eels,  which  communicate  from  every  part  of  their 
bodies  dreadful  concussions,  and  attaclc  their  enemies  with  wea- 
pons which  they  cannot  resist;  these  eels  are  five  or  six  feet 
long.  They  are  capable  of  killing  the  largest  and  most-vigorous 
animal,  if  their  blow  be  property  directed.  Immense  numbers 
of  dead  horses  are  annually  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Uritucu,a 
river  in  which  the  electric  fish  abound.  The  human  beings  who 
inhabit  the  adjacent  country  shuii  the  approach  of  the  gymno- 
ti  with  terror.  They  are  even  formidable  to  ll>e  fishermen  if 
they  throw  their  lines  into  the  water  when  impregnated  with 
moisture, 

*  The  fishery  for  these  animals  is  a  very  sCnrious  spectacle. 
Horses  and  mules  are  driveii  into  the  marsh  by  the  Indiaf^. 
The  gymnoti  are  seen  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  attack  the 
frightened  quadrupeds  under ^ the  belly,  Several  of  which  perish 
from  the  invisible  blows  of  their  formidable  enemy :  if  thfey 
chance  to  escape  from  the  combat,  they  are  instantly  driveii 
back  by  their  savage  masters,  who  are  armed  with  bamboos  for 

,  the  purpose.  The  fury  of  the  combatants  after  some  time 
abates.  The  exhausted  gymnoti  disperse  like  clouds,  after  a 
violent  storm.  They  stand  in  need  of  a  long  rest  and  abundance 
of  food  to  enable  them  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  galvanic  fluid. 
Their  blows  become  harmless,  and  the  returning  courage  of  the 
horses  inspires  them  with  sodden  terror :  in  their  turn  they  fly 
to  the  shore,  where  the  Indians  attack  them  with  harpoons,  and 
draw  them  on  shore  by  means  of  pieces  of  dried  wood,  which  are 
non-conductors  of  electricity/ 

Tlie  compai^tive  account  of  the  population  of  the  two 
great  cofitinents  of  Africa  and  America  is  drawn  up  in  an 
elegant  manner,  and  does  honour  to  M .  Humboldt's  talents 
for  composition,  as  well  as  to  his  SQund  discrimination.  The 
following  short  extract  exhibits  him  to  considerable  advaa- 
'   tage: 

*  Tbe  deserts  of  the  north  of  Africa  have  separated,  from  time 
immemorial,  two  kinds  of  population,  which  formerly  inhabited 
the  same  portion  of  the  globe.  Their  emigration  and  separation 
are  lost  in  the  mazes  of  antiquity,  like  the  fables  of  Osiris  and 

.  Typhpn,  To  the  northward  of  Mount  Altas  we  find  a  race  of 
people  with  long  sleek  yellow  hair,  whose  features  resemble 
those  of  Mount  Caucasus.  To  the  southward  of  the  Sene^l, 
in  the  direction  of  Soudan,  we  find  negroes  who  exhibit  traces' of 
civilization.  The  deserts  of  Monjroiia,  in  the  centre  of  Africa, 
separate  Siberian  Barbary  from  the  peninsula'of  India,  the  an- 
cient seat  of  qivihzation. 

'  Countries  already  half  cultivated  by  Europeans  bound  the 
vast  plains  of  South  America.  The  countries  which  extend 
northward,  between  the  chain  of  the  Venezuela  fdountains  and 
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the  West  India  islandsi  are  covered  with  flourishing  tcnros  and 
well  cultivated  farms. 

*  Tlie  iiximense  desert  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  impetietra* 
ble  forests  of  timber,  which  occupy  the  damp  regions  between 
the  rivers  Oronooko  and  Amazon,  Enormous  rocks  of  granite 
confine  the  beds  of  their  foamy  waves.  The  mountaios  and 
forests  echo  back  the  noise  of  their  waterfalls,  and  the  almoft 
incessant  cries  of  animals  prognosticate  approaching  storms. 

*  On  the  sandy  banks  of  the  river  is  to  be  seen  the  monstrous 
crocodile  basking  in  the  sun,  with  extended  jaws,  and  his  hoge 
body  covered  with  flocks  of  birds. 

^  With  his  tail  twisted  round  the  stump  of  a  tree,  the  tiger- 
serpent  watches  his  prey,  and  often  suddenly  arrests  in  its  pro- 
gress the  swift  deer,  or  haughty  young  bull,  and  forces  them  into 
Lis  voracious  jaws. 

'  Various  are  the  races  of  mankind  which  inhabit  these  savage 
countries :  they  are  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  their  Ian* 
g^age.  Of  these  the  Otomacs  and  the  Jarures  feed  upon  ants, 
gt^m,  and  even  earth.  Others,  more  intelligent  and  of  milder  man- 
uBTs,  live  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth  which  they  cultivate.  Iia« 
mcnse  regions  are  inhabited  only  by  monkies,  who  live  in  a  kind  . 
of  society.  Images,  however,  car>ied  on  the  rocks,  announce  ti]< 
existence  of  mankind  in  these  countries  at  some  remote  period. 
These  relics  contain  the  secret  of  the  mutable  destinies  of  men, 
and  prove  that  the  modifications  of  language  are  invariabiy  tiie 
most  indelible  moo^uments  of  their  first  origin. 

*  The  savage  tribes  of  Guiana  wage  eternal  war  with  each 
other;  they  drink  the  blood  o(  their  enemies  with  delight.  An 
Indian  who  appears  unarmed  and  defenceless,  has  his  nails 
poisonedi  to  inflict  a  mortal  wopnd  u  hen  least  suspected/ 

The  following  philo!o^)hlcal^  but  somewhat  misanthropi<; 
reflection,  excited  by  the  history  of  these  savages,  forms  tba 
couciuding  passage  .of  M.  Humboldt's  valuable  memoir: 

*  Thus,  in  the  state  of  nature  as  well  as  of  ciyilization,  man  is 
always  fertile  in  resources  for  creating  evils  to  himself;  and  oa 
traversing  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  the  travel ler^continu- 
atly  views  the  afflicting  spectacle  of  man  aimed  against  his 
fellow,  a  speeU<^le  which  is  also  exhibited  in  every  page  of 
history.' 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  now  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  sutEcient  materials  to  enable  them  to  form  a 
competent  €;8tin[uite  of  the  immense  advantages  which  will 
accrue  ta  every  department  of  science,  by  the  publication  of 
the  whole  of  Count  Humboldt*s  valuable  acquisitions^  We 
regret  to  add,  that  the  stale  of  the  continent  lias  greallj^  re- 
tarded this  desirable  event. 
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Art.  VII. — Du  Calorique  rayonnant. 

'  On  radiating   Caloric,  by  M.  Prevost,     1  vol.  8vo. 
Geneva,  1809. 

•THE  opinions  of  M.  Prevost,  on  the  subject  of  caloric^ 
are  already  well  known  in  this  country,  through  the  medium  of 
the  scientific  journals.  In  the  present  volume  he  has  collect- 
ed all  that  had  previously  occurred  to  him  on  his  favourite 
topic,  and  given  copious  extracts  from  the  work  of  our 
countryman  Leslie,  as  illustrative  of  his  theory. 

The  work  sets  out  with  explaining  the  thepry  of  radiatii^ 
<:a1oric^  which  he  endeavours  to  apply  to  a  great  number  o 
the  phenomena  connected  with  heat,  and  after  informing  his 
readers  that  M.  Hauy  has  given  the  sanction  of  his  name  to 
the  theory  in  question,  by  adopting  it,  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  Traiti  elemeniaire  de  Physique,  M.  Prevost  modestly 
lays  claim  to  public  favour  by  avowing  the  iusufficiency  of  his 
own  powers  to  manage  the  subject  with  the  skill  it  deserves. 
He  merely  regards  his  work  in  the  light  of  a  first  effort  to- 
wards clearing  the  way  for  future  valuable  discovery,  and  in- 
vites the  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion  of  his  contemporary 
philosophers,  on  the  data  with  which  \^e  has  furnished  them ;  ^ 
the  present,  in  his  opinion,  being  the  most  auspicious  perio<j, 
ID  the  history  of  science^  for  the  fair  elucidation  of  every 
branch  of  knowledge. 

■1.  J  '  ■  ■  ■  .fi»gy  ■■   J  ■■■tM'  ■  .,  ii  r. 

Art.  VIII. — (Euvres  completes  de  Boileau, 

The  whole  Works  of  Boileau,     Stereotype  Edition.    3  vols. 
Svo.     Paris,  J8O9. 

W£  notice  the  above  volumes  partly  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  a  beautiful  specimen  of  modem  typography, 
and  partly  because  they  afford  the  only  complete  collection  oiF 
Boileau  s  works  ever  published. 

The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  author  will  here  meet  with 
every  scrap  that  could  '  be  procured  of .  his  writings^  the 
<  authenticity  of  which  was  at  all  ascertained.  Great  pains 
have  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  materials  for  the  notes, 
which  gi^atly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  literary  re- 
cord. These  notes  are  of  five  different  kinds.  1,  The  ori- 
ginal notes  of  the  author  himself,  distinguished  by  the  letters 
Boil — 2,  variorum — 3,  imitations — 4,  historical  elucidations 
— 5,  critical  observations. 

The  principal  occurrences  in  the  life  of  the  author  aXe 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  the  narrative  is  well 
written.    The  Redacteur  is  anonymous. 

App.  Vol.  18.  L  L 
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Art.  IX. — Le  Spectre  dela  Montagne  de  Grenade,  Sfc- 

The  Spectre  of  the  Mountain  of  Granada.    By  Mademoim 
telle  de  C •    Paris^  cbez  Collin.  2  vok.SxH>.  I8O9. 

THIS  is  a  very  harmless  ghost,  although  it  is  introducerf  tm 
the  acquaintance  of  the  reader  under  all  the  *  pride^  pomp, 
and  circumstance'  which  generally  swell  the  pages  of  our 
modem  romances. 

The  drama  opens  with  appropriate  scenery :  Ferdinand  and 
Count  d'Osma  are  seated  on  a  rock,  contemplating  a  thund«r 
storm.  '  Behold  a  shadow,'  says  Ferdinand  ;  '  it  advanciss 
like  one  of  the  ehosts  of  Ossian,  wrapped  in  a  thin,  veil,  h 
it  thou,  O  Malvina,  who  descendest  from  the  palace  of  Odin, 
to  condole  with  thy  father  ?  This  Malvina  with  ber  thio 
veil  is  no  other  than  an  eccentric  female,  who  becomes  tJm 
heroine  of  the  piece. 

Miss  Oweuson's   Ida    of  Athens  and    the    Corimia  of 
Madame  Stael  have  contributed  largely  to  enable  Mademoi- 

aelleC to  season  the  present  ragout  with  oriental  spice. 

In  humble  imitation  of  the  turgid  verbosity  of  the  former,  we 
find  the  sun  called  '  the  king  of  stars/  the  moon  b  of  course 
^  the  torch  of  night,'  the  rainbow,  '  the  disk  of  reconcilia^ 
tion,'  and  calling  in  a  physician  is  said  to  be  ^  sending  for  the 
aid  of  the  god  oC  Epidaurus.' 

Irlanda,  the  heroine  of  the  Spectre  of  Grranada,  is  matdied 
against  Corinna.  like  her,  Irlanda  is  a  girl  of  genius :  she 
makes  verns,  composes  music,  writes  novels^-in  short, 
•knows  eveiy  thing  but  how  to  hold  her  needle :  she  has  black 
hair,  arched  eyebrows,  a  decided  and  vigorous  mind,  and  of 
course  an  imposing  and  dignified  appearance:  she  has  one 
.  iulvantage  over  Corinna,  however,  namely,  that  of  takiqg'  the 
'events  of  life  as  she  finds  them,  without  exhibitinjg  the 
least  discomposure. .  Irlanda  had  lost  a  lover  early  in  life, 
and  then  a  husband ;  a  false  Strephon  next  vanishes  from  her 
widowed  afms,  after  naming  tlie  marriage  day,  and  her 
philosopt^  IS  once  more  called  into  action :  her  first  and 
^earliest  Ipver  makes  his  appearan:e  once  more,  and  as  he  is 
on  his  way  to  be  married,  is  assassinated  by  a  rival.  One 
half  of  these  misfortunes  would  liave  killed  a  dozen  Corinnas,^ 
but  Irlanda  views  them  all  with  the  nonchalance  of  a  female^ 
who  has  drunk  deeply  of  the  cup  of  modern  stoicism,  vuipr- 
I7  ycleped  philosophy.  We  are  told  with  a  hacknied  affectaxioQ 
of  sentiment^  diat  our  heroine  had  passed  '  her  infisaicy  ia 
■earch  of  happioM,  iferfoudi  in  quest  of  it,  and  ber  prime  «f 
life  in  callii«  on  it  ia  vm.^ 
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Like  Corinna,  Irknda  hsis  a  sister  by  a  tet:oil(l  tnarriagd. 
Altnorinda  (for  this  is  her  name) is  gentle  and  unassuming,  atad, 
like  Miss  Lucy,  is  also  scantily  supplied  with  geiiiiis  and 
knowledge.  Almorinda,  however,  can  seW,  einbroidef,  and 
make  caps  tot  her  lister,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  a 
moet  charming  person,  which  is  the  more  btoutiful,  saj's  the 
fair  author,  *  because  the  sun  of  ambition  had  itot  Us  yet 
absorbed  her  odoriferous  soul ! ! !'  We  leave  it  to  the  rea<ter» 
b^novels  and  romances  to  tell  us  what  this  means. 

Ferdinand,  who  is  described  as  hating  poetr^^  *  cet  art 
imposteur^  as  he  tells  hui  friend  C]!ount  d'Osma,  is  neverthe- 
less desperately  in  love,  and  with  that  cold  foresight,  which  no 
doubt  accompanies  an  hostility  to  the  liiuses,  prudently  endea* 
ytmtn  to  secure  two  strings  to  his  bow.  The  wit  and  genius 
of  Irlanda  have  enslaved  him,  while  the  '  unabsorbed  odon- 
ferdus  soul'  of  lier  sifter  Almoriuda  has  excited  certain  amor* 
ous  propensities,  which  Almorinda  is  under  the  necessity  of 
J-epelling.  An  oath  which  she  had  taken,  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  is  most  scrupulously,  and  Mre  think  rather  unfashion- 
ably  kept,  add  Almorinda  takes  the  veil,  leaving  Ferdinilnd  to 

,  grope  his  way  to  the  temple  of  Hymen  with  Irlanda. 

All  the  heroes  and  heroines,  with  the  exception  of  poof 
Alnoorinda,  are  described  as  children  of  genius,  and  all  of 
them  in  their  turns  have  been  plunged  into  its  vagaries.  Even 
old  Jerome,  the  confessor  to  the  mountain  of  Granada,  is  a 
man  of  genius,  and  has  consequently  floundered  through  life 
as  men  of  talent  generally  do :  in  hjs  youth  he  was  on  the 

'  eve  of  onarriage  with  an  heiress,  but  was  buddenly  banished 
her  presence  for  cracking  irreligious  jokes  on  her  grandmama* 
The  display  .of  his  wit,  in  short,  ended  in  his  expulsion  from 
hia  native  country :  at  Venice,  where  he  takes  up  his  resi* 
dence,  he  pays  his  addresses  to  a  married  woman,  who  is 
poisoned  by  a  disappointed  rival.  Jerome  gallantly  stabs  the 
female,  assassin  and  throws  himself  into  the  sea,  with  a  view  ' 
to  add  nuicide  to  murder,  but  is  somehow  or  other  restored 
to  life,  becomes  a  saint,  and  finally  directs  the  consciences  of 
a  numerous  flock  of  devotees  in  the  mountains  of  Granada. 

The  work  abounds  with  sketches  of  character — with  what 
adherence  to  nature  they,  are  drawn,  w<^  leave  to  our  readers 
to  judge  from  the  specimen  we  have  given.  Plot  or  counter- 
plot it  has  none.  It  has  an  imposing  title,  however,  and  will 
no  doubt  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  6Iive8  of  sentimen- 
tality of  both  sexes.  Its  absurdities  will,  probably^  strongly 
recommend  it  to  the  caterers  for  the  circulating  libraries  on 

^ur  side  of  the  Chaimel ;  but  we  recommend  it  to  those  whose     i 
lot  it  IB  to  transfuse  the  '  odoriferou;i  soul'  of  this  mountainr^o^^ 
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spectre  into  an  English  dress^  to  apply  the  toroahan^  and 
not  the  scalpel.  The  loves  of  Ferdinand  and  Aloiorinda  nmy 
be  told  in  quilted  prose  if  the  translator  pleases,  but  let  us  not 
hear  of  the  '  tender  shoots  o^  religion'  being  *  nipped  by  the 
scissors  of  philosophy,  and  the  stumps  exposed  defenceless  to 
the  scorching  beat  of  headstrong  passion  !*  This  would  be 
splitting  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  with  a  vengeance  f 


Art.   X. — La   Mori  dCAbel;  Poeme  en  Imitation  dc 
Gesner,  i^c. 

The  Death  of  Abel;  a  Poem  in  Imitation  of  Gesner,  b^m 
Officer  of  Artillery,    Paris.    Le  Normaut.   8qo.  1809. 

THE  circumstances  under  which  this  poem  was  written 
give  it  a  claim  to  merciful  treatment  in  the  court  of  criticism. 
The  author  contrived  to  steal  the  leisure  moments  whidi  be 
devoted  to  the  muse,  from  the  arduous  duties  imposed  on  bin 
during  the  recent  campaign  in  Poland — that  he  has  chosen  a 
subject  from  the  sacred  text,  does  equal  honour  io  his  princi- 
ples and  taste;  and  we  rejoice  that  in  these  d^ener^te  days 
a  French  officer  of  artillery  is  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  be 
carried  a  Bible  in  his  sabre  tasche. 

Although  a  free  use  has  been  confessedly  made  of  the  ma- 
terial^  furnished  by  Gesner,  the  poem  before  us  is  strictly  au 
imitation,  not  a  translation,  and  there  are  passages  in  which  we 
consider  the  anonymous  poet  as  su<icessfully  rivalling  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity  of  language  and  description  which  is  the  per- 
vading charm  of  his  model. 

Cain,  after  witnessing  the  last  expiration  of  his  murdered 
brother,  precipitately  leaves  the  scene  of  action. 

*  Heurlant,  tordant  les  bras,  vomissant  des  remords!^ 

Adam,  Eve,  Thirsa,  and  the  children  of  Cain  assemble 
around  the  dead  body,  and  the  artless  lamentations  of  the 
latter  for  the  loss  of  their  relative  are  thus  portrayed : 

'  —  La  tombc  s'entr'onvroit  sons  les  efibrts  d'Adam ; 
La  mere  &  Tautre  soeur  regardoient  en  pleurant. 
Eliel,  Josias,  tous  deux  dans  leur  enfance, 
Accounu  par  la  main  troubloient  seuls  le  silence :         r 
De  Cain  iU  sent  fils :  "  Vols,  disoit  Eliel, 
Regarde,  Josias  ;  ah  !  c*est  le  bou  Abel ! 
Comme  sa  t^te  est  Id^  toute  pile  $c  aaoglante  ! 
£t  Thirsa  sur  son  corps,  comme  .elie  se  lamente  1 
H  nc  voit  plus !  ses  yeux  sontje  ne  sais  cotmnent  /  i 
Ah  !  Josias,  j'ai  peur !  allons  trouver  maman  .'"^8 
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Vers  la  mere  aassi-tot  chacun  d^eux  se  d^obe, 

£t  puis  envelopp^s  dans  les  plis  de  sa  robe  : 

*'  Mamafiy  paurquoi  ca  done  que  tu  pleures  mtsti  ? 

Pcurquoi  £ue  grand  papa  crevse  la  terre  id  t 

Comoae  le  jeune  agneau,  Id-bas  Abel  demeure  ! 

DevoiUil  sur  I'autel  ^tre  oflfbrt  toute  d  Theure  ? 

— ^EDfans,  dit  Mehala,  les  embrassant  tous  deux, 

La  mort  emporte  Abel ;  son  a  me  est  daus  les  cieux  ; 

Elle  va  pour  toujours  y  demeurer  heureuse, 

£t  son  corps  va  descendre  au  tombeau  qa'  Adam  creuse. 

— Quoi  1  repond  Eliel  qui  se  pend  d  ses.bras^ 

Cbere  man) an,  Abel  ne  s'^veillera  pas ! 

Lui  qui  nous  apprenoit  cbaque  jour  un  cantique ! 

Dejd,  tout  gros  de  pleurs,  sa  teudresse  s'explique. 

Ah  !  disoit  Josias;  tous  deux  sur  ses  genoux, 

Uun  en  face  de  I'autre,  \\  cbantoit  devant  nous ! 

II  redisoit  le  ciel,  le  Seigneur,  sa  louange. 

La  pomme,  le  p^cb6,  le  bon,  le  mauvais  ange  ! 

Ah  !  comme  d  son*  retour,  va  soupirer  papa !" 

Tels  lis  parloient,  pleurant  au  sein  de  M^hala/ 

The  following  specimen  of  the  descriptive  powers  of  the 
au|hor^  on  a  more  pleasing  occasion^  has  its  merits;  there  is 
something  faulty^  however^  in  the  concluding  couplet — the 
zephyrs  may  legitimately  be  allowed  to  frolic  around  the 
happy  pair^  but  the  most  extravagant  indulgence  that  poets 
ever  claimed  never  went  beyond  the  introduction  of  a  few  sun- 
beams to  add  luxuriance  to  a  sublunary  scene :  the  majestic 
orb  itself  was  never  seen  to  smile  (at  least  in  our  recollection) 
out  of  the  regions  of  pagan  mythology. 

'  D^jd  Taube,  agitant  une  aile  gracieuse, 
Dispensoit  la  ros^e  d  la  terre  amou reuse ; 
D^d,  dans  VEst  enfeu^  la  couriere  du  jour, 
Du  roi  de  la  nature  annoncoit  le  retonr ; 

Quand  Abel,  conduisant  sa  Thirsa  par  la  main, 
A  travers  des  bosquets  de  rose  &  de  jasmin, 
Dont  la  suave  odeur  embaume  la  campagne, 
Au-devantdu  soleil  amenoit  sa  compagne; 
L'astfre,  en  lui  souriant,  caressoit  son  contour, 
Les  z^phi^  ^veill^s  foldtroient  d  Tentour/ 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  admirers  of  French  p^^tiy  wil. 
rise  from  die  perusal  of  the  Mort  d'Abel  with  favomable  im* 
pressiods. 
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AmT.  XI.— OB|«?r«  de  M>  Tur^t^  S^e^ 
irA«   Work$  of  M.  Ttirgot,  preceded  and  accompanied  hy 
Memoirs  and  other  Documents  respecting  his  Z^ife^^  Jdr 
ministration,  and   Works.     9  ro/s.  Svo.    Paris.     JPirmm 
Didot,  1809. 

ALTHOUGH  the  above  title  announces  nine  voltimes  as 
already  published,  six  only  have  actually  been  put    to  pr^»M 
the  remaining  volumeft  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
editors  :  they  are  said  to  contain  the  posthumous  and  minor 
productions  of  the  author.    The  estimation  in  which  the  Qame 
of  Turgot  is  universally  held  makes  us  hasten  to  take  up  die 
work  in  its  present  shape,  without  waitiug  for  the  coaclusioa. 
We  consider  oqrselves  as  pledged,  however,  to  resume  our 
analysis  in  a  future  Appendix,  \\hen  the  three  subsequent  vo«. 
lumes  arrive  in  this  country. 

The  present  editors  have  judiciously-  divided  the  wotIls  of 
this  great  nrian  into  three  parts : 

1st;  The  fragments  of  his  literary  performances  when  ao 
f cclesiastic,  and  his  philosophical  researches. 

^.  His  writings  during  the  period  of  his  intendantship.  • 

3d.  His  publications  during  his  ministry. 

In  our  present  qotice  we  shall  follow  this  arrangement,  as 
being  the  most  convenient  and  at  the  same  time  as  enabling 
ps  to  exhibit  a  sketch  of -the  literary  life  of  Turgot. 

At  the  early  age  of  23,  wheq  an  ecclesiastic,  be  pronounced 
before  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  two  discourses,  one  on 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  the  other  on  the  pro* 
sressiye  improvement  of  the  biiman  mind.  Both  of  ^em 
pear  pnarks  of  excellence,  which  it  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 
mankind  to  exhibit  at  so  early  a  period  of  life ;  they  display 
an  extent  of  acquirement  and  a  depth  of  reflectioo,  which  are 
understood  to  be  the  results  of  a  personal  intercourse  with 
mankind  alone,  and  which  we  caniiot  account  for  in  the  pre- 
^nt  instance^  without  acknowledging  that  there  are  individiiala 
pn  whom  great  and  splendid  talents  ar^  conferred  as  if  by  ia- 
apirati;>n. 

We  recollect  no  author  who  has  so  happily  cai^t  tfaetnie 
spirit  of  the  petty  governments  of  Greece  as  M.  Turgot  has 
id  his  first  discourse  :  ^  their  patriotism  did  not  so  much  con- 
.  sist  in  a  regard  for  their  fellow-rcitizens,  as  in  a  common  hatred 
of  foreigners.'  A  little  further  on  he  tells  us,  that  f  almost 
all  legislators  have  neglected  to  open  a  door  for  the  correcr 
^ons  which  all  human  institutions  require,  and  there  remain^ 
fio  oth^r  remedy  fox  gibuses,  than  the  resource^  more  dreadf\i| 
^han  the  abuses  themselves^  namely,  a  total  rev^lut^on.' 
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In  the  same  prophetic  spirit  be  commencee  his  second  dis* 
course^  by  assuring  the  antiquated  theologians  of  the  Sor* 
l>onne^  that 

*'  Astronomy,  navigation,  and  geography  mutually  assist 
each  other.  The  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  were  peopled 
with  Phenician  colonies.  Colonies  reseinble  fruits,  which  only 
adhere  to  the  parent  tree,  until  they  arrive  at  maturity.  When 
they  want  no  more  assistance,  they  act  as  Carthage  did,  and  at 
America  will  one  day  also  I* 

His  extensive  and  profound  acquaintance  with  political 
geography  is  conspicuously  displayed  in  several  memoirs  in 
the  aame  volume,  ^mder  the  titles  of  '  L*Esquisse  d  une  Geo« 
graphic  politique/  ^  Plan  d'Histoire  universelle/  and  '  Dis- 
comrs  sur  les  Progres  et  lesdiverses  Epoques  de  la  Decadcnca 
des  Sciences  et  dea  ArU.'  , 

But  his  mind  was  not  confined  to  the  drudgeiy  of  political 
disquisitions ;  the  higher  walks  of  science  occasionally  occu^ 
pied  his  earlier  years*  Buffon  had  broached  his  celebrated 
theory  oi  a  comet  having  fallen  into  tiie  sun,  and  supposing  it 
to  have  carried  off  a  piece  of  the  latter,  it  became,  when  gra- 
dually cooled,  the  present  terrestrial  globe.  Turgot  was  then 
scarcely  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  with  a  boldness  peculiar 
to  the  strength  of  his  genius,  he  wrote  to  Buffon  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

*  I  ask,  in  the  first  place,  wherefore  do  you  undertake  to  ex« 
plain  such  phenomena  ?  ^  Is  it  your  wish  to  take  from  tfie  philo« 
sopby  of  Newton  that  simplicity  and  wise  circumspection  which 
characterise  it  ?  Du  you  intend,  by  plunging  us  into  the  night 
of  hypotheses,  to  justify  the  Cartesians  in  their  ideas  of  the  three 
dements,  and  the  formation  of  the  world  V 

He  dien  proceeds  to  combat  the  objections  of  the  great 
naturalist  in  a  train  of  philosophical  arguments  and  nuithema- 
tical  calculations. 

The  first  lance'  which  Turgot  broke  in  metaphysics  was 
against  Maupertuis;  he  attacked  with  great  keenness  the 
'  Reflexions  philosophiques  sur  I'Orifi^ine  des  Langues  et  la  Sig- 
nification des  Mots,'  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of 
Clitics,  Turgot  came  off  victorious.  The  celebrated  doctrines 
of  Berkeley  were  also  assailed  by  him  with  no  small  degree 
of  force  and  penetration. 

In  the  article  EtymologU,  which  he  defines  to  be  a  conjec- 
tural art,  he  teaches  the  mediod  by  which  alone  we  ought  to 
proceed  in  ascertaining  the  precise  origin  of  words,  on  whidi 
)o  found  legitimate  conjectures,  and  how  they  may  be  verified* 

9lit  w#  now  come  to  the  most  important  peri^  in  tibe  lift  i 
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of  our  author.  At  the  age  of  26  he  published  his  celebrated 
Letters  on  Toleration  :  his  chief  aim  on  this  occasion  "tvas  to 
convince  the  world,  that,  of  all  the  methods  ever  resorted  to 
for  the  extinction  of  religious  quarreb^  persecution  is  the 
worst. 

The  bent  of  bis  mind  naturally  led  him  to  subjects  connect- 
ed with  political  economy^  and  under  this  head  we  Und  the 
foUowkig  papers  in  the  present  collection  of  his  works. 

A  letter  to  M .  de  Cic^^  in  ans\yer  to  three  letters  of  the 
Abbe  Terrasoo  on  paper  money,  and  in  which  M.  Turgot 
endeavours  to  shew,  that  all  credit  which  is  not  supported  oo 
real  and  positive  value^  or  on  a  certain  reimbursement,  is 
illusory,  and  soon*  becomes  mischievous  to  a  country. 

A  memoir  on  property  and  on  money,  in  which  be  ex- 
amines what  constitutes  property,  in  what  manner  the  latter  is 
at  once  guaranteed  and  represented  by  money,  and  what  is 
the  mean  term  of  comparison  of  the  value  of  money. ' 
.  An  eulogium  pronounced  by  Turgot  on  M.  de  Goumayj 
an  eminent  merchant  of  St.  M  aloes,  gives  the  philosopher  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  an  enlightened  view  of  the  notions 
peculiar  to  himself  and  to  his  friend  on  the  subject  of  the 
mercantile  code.  We  learn  that  M.  de  Gournay  s  usual  ex* 
pression  on  the  subject  of  commerce  was  Laissez  faire, 
laissei  passer. 

An  article  on  fairs,  originally  published  in  the  French  En- 
cyclopedie,  is  given  in  this  department  of  M.  Turgors  labours. 
He  regaids  the  privil^es  which  have  been  conferred  of 
holding  fairs^  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  fetters  which  have 
arrested  the  progress  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  be  ends 
with  assuring  his  readers  that  great  fairs  can  never  compen* 
sate  by  any  utility  that  can  be  derived  from  them,  for  ^e  op- 
pression which  they  in  other  respects  impose  on  regular 
traders. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  his  works  on  political  cecono- 
my,  particularly  from  the  importance  of  the  theory  divulged 
in  it,  is  a  treatise  on  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  riches. 
This  was  composed  nine*  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
bad  frequently  discussed  the  same  topics  with  Turgot  and  Ques- 
nay.  it  has  been  objected  against  the  doctrines  advanced  in 
M.  Turgot's  lucubrations  on  national  wealth,  that  he  has  been 
rather  too  ardent  in  hitf  admiration  of  the  once  favourite  dogma 
of  the  oeconomisis,  that  the  net  produce  of  a  country  atooe 
constitutes  its  riches  :  we  believe  that  M.  Turgot  lived  long 
enough  to  be  GfH>yiiiqed  of  his  error  in  this  respect,  as  some 
of  his  subsequtint  productions  evidently,  prove. 

M.  Turgot  was  nominated  intendant  of  Lini^miny|L76l, 
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and  volumes  4,  5,  and  6  of  his  works  contain  what  the  editors 
have  been  able  to  collect  of  his  literary  labours  during  the 
period  of  his  holding  that  situation.  They  are  doubly  in- 
teresting when  we  consider  them  with  respect  to  the  history 
of  the  times  and  the  merits  of  the  author.  Those  whose  occu- 
pations lead  them  to  study  the  important  subject  of  political 
oeconomy  in  any  of  its  ramifications^  will  return  with  avidity 
to  the  perusal  of  these  volumes. 

The  exemption  of  the  clergy  and  nobles  from  the  payment 
of  taxes  was  the  theme  of  M.  Turgot^s  constant  animadver- 
sion. With  the  diffidence  inseparable  from  a  truly  great 
roind^  he  concludes  one  of  his  remonstrances  to  the  French 
ministry  in  the  following  manner :  ^  I  am  ever  ready  to  admit 
that  important  changes  in  a  matter  so  closely  connected  with 
public  welfare  cannot  be  suggested  with  too  much  circum- 
spection and  even  timidity.' 

Although  unsuccessful  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  favou- 
rite projects#of  reform,  his  zeal  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
those  members  of  the  French  government  who  venerated  his 
talents,  alth9Ugh  political  considerations  precluded  them  from 
gratifying  his  enlightened  mind  in  the  onl\  way  in  which  their 
attentions  would  have  been  acceptable.  The  grievances  in  the 
financial  departments  remained  unredressed,  but  M.  Turgot 
was  offered  the  intendaAcy  of  Lyons,  a  situation  far  more 
splendid  and  lucrative  than  that  of  Limoges.  '  1  have  begun 
in  my  present  district,*  he  informs  the  controller-general,  '  a 
great  and  important  change,  without  accomplishing  any  thing 
as  yet ;  I  must  confess  to  ypu  that  I  cannot  abandou  it  with- 
out the  most  lively  emotions  of  regret.' 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  M.  Turgot  was  an  avowed 
enemy  to  the  privileged  orders ;  the  charge  of  jacobinism 
against  him  became  proverbial,  therefore^  with  all  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  continuance  of  abuses.  The  obstinacy 
of  the  parliaments  rejected  all  efforts  at  reform,  and  the  con- 
stitution at  length  became  a  prey  to  the  folly  of  its  supporters. 
M.  Turgot  lived  to  see  the  enemies  of  his  country  crushed 
under  the  ruins  of  the  edifice  which  they  had  refused  to  repair, 
aiid,  what  must  have  been  a  real  satisfaction  to  his  phikiso- 
phic  mind,  he  saw  many  of  his  favourite  projects  in  political 
oecomony  reduced  to  practice,  and  witnessed  their  beneficial 
effects  on  the  mass  of  the  poputatioi). 

The  district  of  Limoges,  of  which  M.  Turgot  was  re- 
ceiver, was  among  the  poorest  in  France :  among  his  works 
we  find  many  smaller  memoirs,  which  breathe,  a  spirit  of 
benevolence  and  humanity,  which  seldom,  perliaps  never 
animates  the  soul  of  a  collector  of  the  revenue.      Almost 
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every  annual  statement  of  his  public  accounts  was  accom- 
panied by  a  supplication  for  a  remission  of  the  arrears  of  Uixef 
in  farour  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  whom  Providence  had 
committed  to  his  care. 

The  famine  which  afflicted  Limoges  in  the  winter  of  i770- 
71y  enabled  M.  Turgot  to  bequeath  to  posterity  an  additional 
monument  of  the  superiority  of  his  mind  and  the  extent  of  bis 
intelligence.     Obstacles  of  every  kind  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
circulation  of  corn  and  provisif»ns.     A  system  of  com  laws^ 
since  aboliiihed,  absurd  regulations  of  the  police,  but  above 
all  the  prejudices  of  the  courts  of  justice^  the  ignprance  of  the 
minister  then  iu  power^  and  the  popular  fury,  all  were  sur- 
mounted by  his  perseverance,  and  th^  memoirs  drawn  up  by 
him  on  the  organization  of  workhouses  and  charitable  instiui- 
tions,  his  instructions  to  the  magistrates  and  cur^,  will  fur« 
nish  never«failing  lessons  for  those  who  are  animated  by  the 
same  patriotic  spirit.    The  same  period  gave  birth  to  his 
Letters  on  '  the  free  Circidation  of  Com/  which,  from  the 
celebrity  they  acquired,  became  a  benefit  to  mankind. 

Some  contrariety  of  opinion  prevailed  about  half  a  century 
ago  in  France,  on  the  subject  of  the  legality  of  certain  rates  of 
interest  for  money  borrowed.  The  judges  decided  against 
the  popular  party,  and  in  favour  of  \ihat  was  then  called 
usury.  Public  commotions  took  place  on  the  occasion,  and 
M.  Turgot,  in  laying  before  the  minister  an  account  of  the 
cBsturbances  iu  his  own  department,  has  furnished  a  valuable 
memoir  on  the  interest  of  money. 

A  list  of  questions  respecting  China,  addressed  to  two 
learned  Cliinese  who  resided  at  Paris  for  the  sake  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  European  sciences,  concludes  tlie  sixth  and  last 
volume.  The  comprehensive  mind  of  Turgot  was  never 
distracted  by  avocations  of  an  inferior  kind,  from  the  great 
object  of  his  life  and  writings ;  his  inquiries  respecting  China 
iu  an  eminent  degree  evince,  th<it  if  patriotism  was  with  him 
avirtue^it  was  the  patriotism  of  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

We  shall  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  subse- 
quent volumes  of  the  work,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  our 
readers  already  participate  in  our  sentiments.  The  revolu- 
tions daily  passing  before  our  eyes  render  the  writings  of 
Turgot  doubly  valjuable :  we  believe  that  no  political  author 
has  been  more  successful  in  seizing  upon  the  real  cauites  of^ 
tbeie  important  cbapges^ 
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Art,  XII. — VJrt  de  convener ySfC. 

he  Art  of  Conversation ;  a  Poem,  in  one  Canto.    Paris. 
Svo.  I8O9. 

MORALISTS  have  been  divided  into  two  secU  on  the 
aubject  of  the  art  of  conversation.  Pythagoras  and  bis  foU 
lowers  prescribed  a  long  continued  sileiKe  in  early  life,  as  best 
calculated  to  qualify  a  man  for  collo^juial  eminence.  Others 
contend^  that  with  equal  propriety  might  we  educate  a  bon- 
vivant  by  accu8tofning  him  in  his  youth  to  bread  and  water, 
as  qualify  a  person  to  shine  in  conversation  without  habituat- 
ing him  in  the  exercise  of  speaking. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  above  poem  belongs  to  the 
Pythagorean  sect,  in  spite  of  the  more  modem  doctrine  of  en« 
couraging  loquacity.  His  precepts  are  of  a  general  nature, 
and  his  poem  is  not  long :  those  who  do  not  think  themselves 
ftufficiently  'masters  of  the  art  of  conversation  will  perhaps 
derive  a  little  assistance  from  productions  of  this  description, 
particularly  of  the  French  school.  We  recommend  a  perusal 
of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry ,  however,  to  the  anonymous  author, 
before  he  again  exhibits  himself  as  a  candidate  for  poetical 
fiime. 


Art.  Xlli. — Memoiressur  la  Librairie et sur  fa  Liberti  de 
la  Presse,  S^c. 

Memoirs  on  the  Book'trade  and  on  the  liberty  of  the  Prem^ 
Bj/  M.  de  Lamoignon  Maleshcrbcf,  1  voi.  Bvo,  Paris, 
1309. 

THE  name  of  Malesherbes,  and  the  subject  which  now 
brings.him  into  notice  as  an  author,  are  sufficiently  attractive 
to  interest  the  general  reader.  To  those  who  admired  the 
more  than  Spartan  virtue  of  this  truly  philosophical  lawyer 
when  alive,  the  present  publication  must  give  additional  satis* 
faction. 

It  is  singular  that  so  early  as  the  middle  of  last  century,  the 
French  government  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  press ; — ui^ed  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  perhaps, 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  by  a  tempo- 
rary fit  of  patriotism,  they  called  in  the  professional  assistance 
of  M.  Malesherbes  to  draw  up  a  code  of  regulations,  with 
a  view  to  give  a  free  license  to  literary  discussion,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  should  tei^d  to  cur|)  the  licentiousnea^  Qf 
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In  the  year  I759>  as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface^  M, 
Malesherbes  being  then  the  licenser  of  all  publications  in 
Fraoce^  was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  series  of  essays  for  the 
instruction  of  the  dauphin  son  to  Louis  XV.  and  father  to 
Louis  XVI.  of  unfortunate  memory,  and  although  professed- 
ly written  as  mere  lectures  to  a  young  (H-ince,  on  an  import- 
ant branch  of  politics^  they  bear  evident  marks  of  being  in- 
tended for  a  more  extended  application. 

In  giving  a  succinct  account  of  the  views  of  the  enlightened 
author  of  these  memoirs^  we  hope  to  fomish  some  additional 
bints  to  those  who  have  made  the  civil  liberties  of  mankind 
the  peculiar  object  of  their  study.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
th3t  the  doctrines  of  M.  Malesherbes  are  applicable  to  all 
countries,  but  they  breathe  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  liber- 
ality, which  legislators  would  do  well  to  keep  in  view,  wheik 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  fellow- 
subjects. 

The  first  memoir  in  ihe  collection  discusses  the  abuses  of 
the  press,  and  points  out  in  a  general  manner  the  necessity  of 
making  new  regulations,  or  of  reforming  the  old.  The  second 
essay  treats  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  all  regula- 
tions relating  to  literature  ought  to  be  founded ;  and  the  third 
points  out  the  description  of  books  that  ought  to  be  permitted 
or  tolerated.  The  author  restricts  the  object  of  censure  to 
such  publications  only  as  are  levelled  against  the  religion, 
manners,  or.  sovereign  authority  of  tk^  state.  With  respect  * 
to  books  of  a  licentious  tendency  in  point  of  morals,  such  as 
the  Tales  of  Lafontaine,  &c.  he  thinks  that  a  kind  of  toleration 
sliould  be  allowed  them,  which  he  calls  tacit  permission.  In 
this  opinion  we  cannot  coincide  vrith  M.  Malesherbes,  nor  do 
we  think  that  even  the  more  luxuriant  climate  of  France 
ought  to  tolerate  the  publication  of  obscenity. 

With  respect  to  every  other  subject,  and  particularly  where 
legislation,  politics,  military  or  naval  tactics,  and  matters  of 
finance  form  the  subjects  of  discussion,  M.  Malesherbes  is 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  appear  at  the 
risk  of  the  authors. 

'  Some  legal  characters  may  have  regarded  the  jnibK cation  of 
elementary  books  on  jurisprudence  as  an  abuse  oTthe  liberty  of 
the  press :  physicians  may  have  declaimed  against  the  produc- 
tion of  medical  books,  in  any  other  than  a  learned  language ; 
men  of  learning  have  been  found  to  deprecate  all  literary  criti- 
ciun;  while  sonie  persons  have  roundly  assertied  that  a  hiterairy 
censor  became  accountable  to  the  public  f<Mr  the  laults  of  the 
work  to  which  he  gave  his  license. 

*  These  principles/  M.  Malesherbes  informs  us,  '  are  at  vari- 
ance With  all  those  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  composition  of 
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a  good  sidpninistratioD.    It  is  impossible  that  the  laws  cati  both 
punish  and  prohibit -every  thing  that  is  bad,  and  the  govertioiv 
,of  a  state  must  not,  aud  indeed  cannot  prevent  the  publicatioD 
of  what  they  may  be  pleased  ,to  condemn.    If  this  were  the 
.case,  literary  censors  would  acquire  an  unlimited  authority  over 
.authors.    It  is  time  that  the  latter  should  be  freed  from  this 
.apecies  of  tyranny.    Another  ground  of  censorship  on  authors, 
.which  I  think  ought  to  be  abolished,  is  that  which  flows  from 
Xhe  principle  that  currency  ought  not  to  be  ^iven  to  errors ;  bar, 
of  all  other  subjects,  the  knowledge  of  truth  is  the  most  import- 
ant, and  this  will   always  be  forwarded  when   a  free  press  is 
established,  but  never  without  it«    If  we  prohibit  the  publication 
of  erron,  we  stop  the  progress  of  truth,  because  new  truths 
sometimes  pass  for  errors  at  first  sight,  and  are  regarded  as 
•uch  by  the  judicial  authorities  as  a  matter  of  course.    There 
are  a  .small  .number  of  sciences  of  demonstration :  in  these  we 
ci^n  Jeacn  with  certainty  where  the  error  lies;  but  in  these 
sciences  there  is  no  danger  of  establishing  false  principles,  be- 
(Bsuse  we  are  certain  that  they  will  soon  be  refuted,  if  they  do  not 
fall  into  contempt.    In  the  rest  of  the  sciences  we  are  never  sure 
that  we  are  not  deceived.    Where  is  the  censor  who  will  rashly 
tell  us,  I  am  sufficiently  aware  of  such  and  such  truths,  to  pre- 
vent the  public  from  being  deceived  by  contrary  assertion  ?  Who 
is  he  who  can  fix  the  term  of  human  knowledge  as  being  that  at 
which  he  has  himself  arrived,  and  prohibit  all  going  beyond  it, 
for /ear  of  error?    What  wtU  become  of  the  republic  of  letters, 
if  it  be  subjected  to  such  imperious  dictators,  men  whose  igno- 
rance, pride,  passions,  or  prejudices  are  to  be  permitted  to  stifle 
ihe  germs  of  the  most  precious  truths  V 

The  fourth  memoir  has  for  its  object  the  regulations  for 
preventing  the  printing  or  trafficking  in  prohibited  books.  The 
'fifth  contains  an  elucidation  of  what  ought  to  be  implied  by 
the  term  tacit  permission. 

Hie  French  editor  has  truly  observed  that  we  are  not  to 
expect  in  these  memoirs  mere  dry  and  tedious  discussions  oh 
judicial  measures  or  regulations  for  the  controul  of  the  press. 
On  the  contrary,  M.  Malesherbes  philosophically  examines 
the  best  methods  of  protecting  literature^  and  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge ;  but  while  he  inquires  into  the 
most  proper  means  to  encourage  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  he  points  out  some  excellent  expedients  for  opposing 
the  licentiousness  of  authors  by  wise  and  moderate  regula- 
tions. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  time-serving  spirit  of  the  French 
literati: — perhaps  the  imprimatur  of  the  present  literary 
censors  in  France  was  withheM  until  the  following  confession 
of  faith  was  peniled  by  the  redacteur  who  now  presents  us 
with  the  works  of  M.  Malesherbes.  ^         i 
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*  We  must  not  <2onclucle>  bowever,  that  the  times  in  which  Af  «* 
Maletheibes  wrote  at  all  resembled  the  present.     He  merely 
proposed  what  he  thought  would  be   most    advantai^eoa^   t« 
Fmnce  m  the  state  it  then  was.    Several  of  hU  ideas  are  tataily 
vutppUccMe  to  our  prfsent  situatum,  and,  had  he  lived,  he  XDOuld,  no 
doubt^  have  introdiced  prcfet  medications  into  his  plans.     His  me* 
noirs  on  books  and  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  are  now  published, 
■ot  with  the  view  to  present  them  as  authorities,  but  merely  as  a 
flopplement  |o  his  other  works,  and  as  tending  to  exhibit  the  pe* 
culiar  legislative  genitis  of  the  author/ 

JB«t  we  now  come  to  the  most  impertant  article  of  the 
volune  before  us.  This  is  a  distinct  memoir  on  the  hberty 
at  the  press,  composed,  as  the  author  icforms  cis,  in  the  year 
1788,  at  the  desire  of  several  distinguished  chaivcters,  and 
adapted  to  the  revohitionizing  spirit  of  the  times.  It  was 
published  at  the  time  of  the  convocation  of  the  Etais  Generaur 
in  that  year. 

He  has  divided  this  valuable  e^ay  into  tix  efaaptei^^  each 
of  which  professes  to  discuss  a  separate  question. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  following:— ^^  What,  in  general,  are 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  a  nation  attending  the 
liberty  of  the  press/ 

M,  Maleaherbes  lays  it  down  as  an  incontestable  principle, 
that  freedom  of  discussion  is  the  sure,  and  perhaps  the  only 
liray  to  disseminate  truth.  Printing  opena  a  wide  and  exten* 
ttve  field  for  discussion,  an  arena  on  which  every  citizen  has  a 
right  to  enter ;  the  whole  nation  are  the  judges,  and  when  tbU 
sapreme  tribunal  has  been  led  into  error,  it  is  always  time  to 
^  recall  it  to  the  paths  of  truUi.  Tbe  court  is  never  closed : 
errors  exist  only  for  a  day,  and  when  freedom  of  discussion  is 
permitted,  truth  ultimately  prevails.  These  maxims,  which 
were  maintained  by  the  author  forty  years  before,  form  the 
basis  of  his  present  memoir. 

He  next  examines,  in  every  possible  light,  the  inconveni- 
ences which  are  likely  to  result  from  a  free  press  ;  lie  is  of 
opinion  that  literary  works  contra  bonos  moresy  need  not  be 
prohibited  by  express  enactment ;  they  are  already  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  common  law  of  nations ; '  thus, 
by  tolerating  a  free  press,  impunity  ought  not  to  be  held  out  to 
those  who  print  what  they  are  not  permitted  even  to  utter  iu 
public.  On  the  same  principle  a  free  press  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  bold  out  impunity  to  libellers,  or  to  those  who  ex- 
hort the  populace  to  revolt  against  the  goverument  or  the  re- 
ligion of  their  country. 

The  author  inquires  in  chapter  ii.  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  toleration  contrary  to  the  law ;  i.  ^.  of  a  system  of 
govemaicnt  in  which  there  are  regulations  made  to  prevenlole 
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the  Mile  of  improper  books^  and  penal  laws  against  delinquents; 
but  in  which  a  certain  freedom  and  license  of  publishing  have 
obtained^  notwithstanding  contrary  laws  or  regulations. 

In  chaptef  iii.  M.  Malesherbes  elucidates  the  causes  of  the 
establishment  in  France  of  this  toleration,  contrary  to  express 
law.  No  k^w  can  be  put  in  force  when  the  whole  nation 
conspires  to  evade  it,  and  when  the  government  itself  is  dis- 
posed to  shut  its  eyes  against  the  evasion.  The  laws  of  France 
enacted  that  no  book  should  be  printed  or  sold  without  an  ex- 
press permission  from  the  government :  their  imprimatur  was 
refused  to  such  an  immense  number  of  necessary  books,  both 
of  instruction  and  amusement,  that  a  person  who  read  such 
books  only  as  were  printed  under  strict  legal  sanction^  was  at 
least  a  century  behind  his  contemporaries.    > 

The  Henriade  was  among  the  number  of  those  works  of  real 
value  which  were  printed  openly  in  other  countries,  and  clan- 
destinely in  France ;  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  in  the  same 
predicament,  and  the  magnanimous  prince,  whose  name  has 
just  been  mentioned^  would  have  prosecuted  with  the  most 
despotic  rigour  the  author  and  publishers  of  Telemachus, 
the  ornament  of  the  French  language.  The  Persian  Letters 
and  the  Spirit  of  Laws  were  equally  branded  as  forbidden 
fruit. 

Perhaps  no  work  isxcited  more  clamour  on  the  parts  of  the 
clergy  and  magistrates  than  the  French  Encyclopedie^  tmd  yet 
the  plan  of  this  celebrated  work  was  concerted  with  the 
Chancellor  d'Aguessau,  who  was  regarded  as  oue  of  the  most 
virtuous  and  enlightened  magistrates  of  France.  Diderot  had 
l^een  introduced  to  him  as  one  who  had  the  largest  share  in 
editing  the  work^  and  the  chancellor  was  captivated  by  some 
aparks  of  genius  which  burst  forth  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation. He  nominated  censors  to  superintend  the  work, 
but  notwithstanding  their  approbation,  the  old  Bishop  of 
Mirepoix,  the  most  ardent  enemy  of  innovations,  carried  his 
complaints  to  the  king,  and  exclaimed  with  crocodile  tears^ 
that  the  church  was  in  danger.  Other  censors  were  named 
for  the  succeeding  volumes,  and  these  ^nere  named  by  the 
bishop  himself.  What  is  very  singular,  the  six  volumes  re* 
vised  by  these  nominees,  were  equally  complained  of  b};  the 
church.  The  parliament  of  Paris  then  took  up  the  subject, 
and  appointed  censors  in  their  turn.  The  former  were  ac* 
cused  of  being  MoHnists,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  parlia- 
ment would  appoint  Jansenists.  The  booksellers  then  took 
die  alarm,  and  as  the  shortest  way  to  avoid  a  party  quarrel,  on 
the  publication  of  every  separate  volume,  they  procured  the 
whole  worl^  to  b^^^UMtatinely  pidtied^  apd  it  was  according!/ 
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published  fat  once.    The  zeal  of  the  bigots  of  all  parties  gn- 
dually  died  away^  and  oo  dispute  subsequently  arose. 

Iq  tbe  following  chapters^  M.  Malesherbes  speaks  of  the 
best  means  ojF  preventing  libels ;  here  w^  are  presented  .with 
a  discusqion  on  the  important  questioQ^  vrbether  all  tkqpks 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  censor^ip  previous  to  publicsiUoQ, 
or  the  law  be  sJiowed  to  interfere  in  p^nisbii^  autborji  ^^md 
publbhem  after  a  libel  has  4>een  printed* 

Wi&  exultation  we  find  M.  Malesherbes  eootiniially  re- 
verting to  the  grand  principle  with  which  he  sets  out)  vam^f, 
that  freedom  of  discussion  is  the  only  method  of  propa^miflg 
tmthy  and  that  the  press  ought  to  be  always  fr^e^  reaervipg  to 
government  or  to  individuals  the  right  of  prosecuting  au^ors 
for  licentiousness.  He  su^jgests,  however^  that  .the  office  of 
literary  censor  ought  by  no  means  to  be  abolished^  in  order 
that  well  meaning  and  moral  writers  may  be  thereby  relieved 
jfrom  all  prosecution ;  but  be  takes  it  for  graated  that  jo  this 
case  such  authors  as  .refuse  to  submit  to  the  revisMHi  of  a  cen- 
sor, may  be  at  perfea  liberty  to  publish  at  their  own  risks. 

The  enlightened  doctrine  of  toleration  in  literary  matters 
is  inculcated  in  the  followii^  energetic  manner : 

'  Were  we  not  permitted  to  publish  our  sentiments  on  ainioit 
every  subject  of  public  interest,  it  would  be  in^ssible  io:wc^e  a 
single  line  without  running  the  risk  of  a  criminal  process.  Not 
only  would  it  be  dangerous  to  write  treatises  on  morals  or  meta- 
physics, but  even  moral  or  metaphysical  reflections  would  .1^ 
interdicted  in  every  publication  whatever,  because  every  abstract 
proposition  is  too  often  regarded  by  those  of  a  contrary  opinion 
as  the  germ  of  a  punishable  offence,  and  an  author  can  never 
foresee  the  moral  or  rdigious  system  oif  his  judges.  In  the  ds- 
partment  of  history,  nothing  could  be  written  but  dry  monotonoos 
chronicles,  devoid  of  all  reflections,  presenting  no  picture  to 
the  reader,  because  the  author  durst  not  anply  the  events  4>f 
antiquity  to  the  present  time,  lest  he  should  be  accused  of  doiag 
^so  from  malignant  motives.' 

In  the  course  of  the  same  essay,  jurisprudence,  natural 
philosophy,  and  the  belles  lettres  are  represented  as  being 
under  equal  obligations  to  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

After  this  slight  sketch  of  the  contents  pf  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  resorted  to  vitlf 
avidi^  and  with  profit,  by  those  whose  views  are  directed  to 
the  philosophy  of  politics. 
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.Ab^t.  JilV.^^HeidelbersischeJiihr  bucher  der  .Litteratur 
far  Philology  Histories  S^c. 

.  ffetdelberg  Anjiual  Register  of  Philolo^,  History ^  g/«^- 
ral^  Literature,  and  Science^  1st  and  %a^  Paris.  Heidel- 
berg, 1808,  8t?o.  /       ' 

WE  notice  this  .chiefly  as  being  a  new  periodical  publica- 
tion, .which  bids  fair  to  excite  considerable  interest  amdng 
the  adipirers  of  German,  literature.  The  printing  'establi^- 
ments  in  most  of  the  Gerniariand  PrussiaiV  states  were  broken 
up,  afid  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  literary  communication 

,took  place  during  .the  occupation  pf  Prussia  by  the  French 
troops,  and  while  the  dismemberment  of  the  German  empire 
was  going,  forward.  The  litexati  of.Heidelberg  have 'the 
merit,  however,  of  restoring  the  much  wished  for  circulation 

[of  (Continental  literary  fnteiligence/  and  from  the  specimen 

^  no\y  published,  they  deserve  much  applause.  ^ 

The  Litteratur  Zeitun  of  Jena  seems  to  have  been  their 
model!  and  their  selection  is  equally  judicious.  The  present 
numbers  of  tlie  work  contain  a  learned  paper  from  the  pen  of 
M.   Creuzer,   on  the   mutual  assbtance  furnished    to  each 

.  ^ther  ky  philology  and  mythology.  ,  An  analysis  follows  of 
<a,  valuable  work,  by  M.'  Wagner,  entitled,  '  Hmts  for  a  gede- 
ral  Mytliology  of  the  ancient  World.'  To  this  succeeds  a  re- 
view of  Adelung's  ancient  History  of  Germany,  by  M-.  Wal- 
ker, and  a  variety  of  equally  interesting  articles. 


.'.  Aht*  XV. — Pieces  inedites  sur  les  Regnes  dt  Louis,  XIV. 

Sfc. 

Papers  relative  to  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XI T,  Louis  XF. 
and  Louis  XV I^  in  which  are  contained  Memoirs]  his* 
torical  Notices,  and  Letters  of  Louis  XIV,  Mad.  main-- 
tenon,  Marshals  Villars,  Berwick,  and  Jsfeld ;  to  which 
is  subjoined,  the  Chronique  scandaleuse  of  the  Couri^of 
the  Regent  Orleans,  written  by  the  Duke  of  Richlieu, 
Sfc.Ssc.    2  vols.  Svo.    Parb,  I8O9. 

THE  publication  of  documents  relating  to  the  secret  his- 
tory of  courts  and  princes  is  peculiar  to  the  moderns.  '  In' 
the  popular  governments  of  antiquity,  the  great  body  of  Yhe 
people  had  always  some  share  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs;  and  whatever  might  b^  the  secret  designs  of  those 
^ApF.Vol.  1&.  '  Mh      '^ 
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vho  governed  them,  the  ineaos  by  which  thej  were  to  attitio 
their  obiects  were  necessarily  made  public.  In  the  monar- 
chical  constitutions  of  modern  Hurope,  on  the  contrary,  where 
the  destinies  of  the  people  too  often  depenci  on  the  caprice  of 
a  single  individual^  public  events  of  the  greatest  importance 
are  brought  about  by  the  passions  or  the  secret  intrigues  of 
courtiers :  the  more  absolute  the  government,  the  more  im- 
portant is  the  private  history  of  its  chief  members  ;  and  per- 
haps no  better  example  of  this  truth  can  be  given,  than  by 
referring  our  readers  to  the  period  of  the  history  of  France 
in  which  the  Pieces  inedites  in  question  are  said  to  have 
been  composed. 

The  secret  history  of  modem  times,  therefore,  owes  much 
of  its  importance  to  the  various  sudden  revolutions  which 
were  witnessed  in  Europe  during  the  1 7th  and  J  8th  centuries, 
for  which  no  contemporary  historians  were  al>1e  to  assign 
the  true  causes.  It  is  not,  however,  that  dignified  kind  of 
history  which  has  been  called  a  '  lesson  to  kings,'  and  wilh 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  materials  which  historians  may 
be  able  to  gather  from  private  documents  written  with  do 
view  to  gratify  posterity,  their  pubUcation  serves  no  other  pur- 
poses than  those  of  lessening  the  respect  of  the  people  for 
their  superiors,  or  teaching  ministers  and  courtiers  the  useful 
art  of  retaining  tlieir  places  in  the  midst  of  cabinet  cabab  and 
political  intrigues. 

There  is  a  certain  character  or  physiognomy,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  by  which  we  are  enabled,  without 
the  exercise  of  great  depth  of  judgment,  to  ascertain  the 
authenticity  of  papers  not  intended  for  public  ifnspection. 
The  little  we  generally  know  from  history  of  the  private 
characters  of  persons  who  have  made  some  figure  in  life,  fur- 
nishes the  means  of  detection,  when  an  attempt  is  made  by 
an  unprincipled  bookseller  or  hungry  redacteur,  to  fqist  upon 
us  a  paper  tea-board  as  the  shield  of  Achilles.  ' 

With  respect  to  the  mateiiuls  which  compose  the  present 
voluaie,  we  confess  that  our  reliance  on  them  is  not  im- 
plicit. The  first  morceau  is  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  tlie 
great  Turenne,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  portfolio  of 
Marshal  Villars,  but  we  are  not  itiformed  how  nor  where  this 
depository  o( pieces  inedites  was  discovered.  We  are  subse- 
quently presented  with  a  few  letters  from  the  original  owner 
of  the  portfolio,  to  Louis  XIV- and  to  Madame  Maintenon, 
which  tell  us  nothing  but  what  we  knew  be  fore.  To  these 
are  subjoined  a  few  scraps  respecting  the  revolution  in  Great 
Britain  in  lC88,  several  letters  written  from  Spain  during 
the  Duke  of  Richlieu's  celebrated  embassy  to  that  country, 
and  some  notes  od  the  campaign  of  1734,  from  the  portfolio 
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of  Marshal  Mailly;  but  still  we  are  not  referred  to  any 
source  by  which  we  can  ascertain  their  authenticityir:  to  all 
this  we  may  add,  that  their  intrinsic  evidence  is  not  sufficiently 
striking  t6  warrant  a  blind  partiality  for  their  contents. 

But  if  these  parts  of  the  work  are  fabrications,  ^he  ipost 
scandalous  and  unprincipled  of  the  whole  is  reserved  for  the 
conclusion.  This  is  a  farrago  of  obscenity  and  dulness,  to 
which  the  title  of  Ckronique  scandaleuse  has  been  given  with 
the  praiseworthy  view  of  procuring  its  admission  into  the  closets 
of  readers  of  a  certain  description.  We  can  assure  them, 
however,  that  if  their  patience  carries  them  beyond  the 
second  page,  they  will  find  nothing  peculiarly  novel  nor  oi- 
^  quant  throughout  the  whole  of  the.  performance.  The 
Duchess  de  Berry  is  made  to  act  over  again  the  indecencies 
of  Messalina,  and  the  hero  of  the  piece  apes  the  enormities 
of  Caligula  ;  in  all  this  there  is  nothing,  new,  and  yet  it  might 
pass  for  the  diary  of  a  debauchee  like  Richlieu,  were  it  npt 

*  for  a  few  slips  in  the  memory  of  the  real  author,  which  strike 
directly  against  its  authenticity.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  piece,  the  duke  is  made  to  speak  in  the  first  person,  but 
on  one  unlucky  occasion,  in  which  his  examination  before 
the  police  magistrate  at  the  Bastille  is  alluded  to,  we  are 
told'  that  ^  le  due  de  Richlieu  se  defendit,  avec  un  courage 
eionnant  P  In  other  wcA-ds,  the  duke  is  astonished  at  his  own 
courage  before  a  public  officer!  The  expression  mafemme^ 
when  speaking  of  the  duchess,  continually  recurs  in  the  course 
of  this  scandalous  production ;  we  believe  that  the  etiquette 
inseparable  from  a  Frenchman  of  his  rank,  would  have  en- 
titled his  wife  on  all  occasions  to  the  appellation  of  Madame 
de  Richlieu.  These  are  a  few  only  of  the  traits  by  which  a 
reader  of  common  discrim illation  will  be  enabled  to  form  his 

*  judgment  of  the  claims  to  originality  set  up  in  the  title-page 
of  the  work. 

It  would  be  rather  bold  to  pronounce  decidedly  that  the 
whole  contents  of  these  volumes  are  the  creatures  of  some 
Parisian  book-maker's  fertile  imagination.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  portfolio  of  some  eminent 
personage  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these  caterers 
for  the  booksellers  of  Paris.  It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  cau-^ 
tion  iKe  English  ^reader  against  manufactures  of  French 
origin^  more  particularly  when  we  suspect  them  to  be  contra'* 
band. 
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'AAt.  HVL—mn'prffhier  Pas;8fc. 
My  first  Siep.    By  T.  Be  Lafosse.    JPark,  Bro.  IBOQ. 

'f  HE  contemporary  lync  poets  of'  France  keep  pace  with 
our  Englbh  votaries  of  the  muse^  in'th^ir  eagerness  toekHibit 
themselves  out  of  leading-strings.  M.be  Lafosse  is  one  of 
those  dil  miiiorum  gentium  who  swarm  at  the  foot  of  Par* 
i^ssusy  and  content  themselves  with  peuning  -  sonnets  *^' to 
their  mistress's  eyebrows ;'  his  volume  teems  therefore  with 
.|>oeticaI  scraps  under  tfie  common-place  titles  of  J  t^eciara- 
tions,\  ^Souvenirs/  *  Songes,'  '  Jouissauces/  'Ruptures/ 
*  Raccommodemens/ 

Some  of  these,  pieces,  however^  have  their  merits,  and  -sach 
of  our  readers  as  delight  in  the  somie^  which  has  love  for  its 
theme,  will  find  some  pleasW  French  verses  amolig  tbeni* 
We  select  a  specimen  from  '  Le  Convent! 

*' SaTut,  voAte  silencieose, 
;  Clottre  lugubre  oA  la  beautd 

R&grette,  captive  riveuse. 

Lei  beaux  jours  de  sa  liberty ; 
.  .Ou,  sous  Ic  crlioe  inutile, 

Plus  d*une  nonnette  indocile, 

C^dant  i  de  profanes  vceux,        / 

Se  damne,  p^cberessc  habile^ 

Sur  la  route  meme  dcs  cieux. 

Saluti  jardin,  heureuse  place 
^  Od,  de  rhkb'iluelle  grace 
"!Fuyaiit  Ifc  mystique  secours, 

Jedne  ^oeur  avec  les  amours, 
'  Vient  cbcrchcr  la  «racc  efficace, 

Salut,  barri^i^es  du  d^sir, 

Murailles  a  Tamant  rebelles ; 

Heureusemem  pour  vous  franchir, 

Cupidon  conserve  ses  ailes.' 

Tlie  piece  in  question  proceeds  to  'inform**  lis,  that  m^r 
convents  existed  in  France,  the  chere  amie  of  th^  author  was 

'  immured  in  one  of  these  sepulchres  of'  ariihiated  beaftty : 
omnia  vindt  a?7U>r,  hbwever ;  ahd  M.  De  Lafosse  j^gahhy 

*  scaled  fhe  garden  walls  eVery  evening,  to  enjoy  a  midnight 
tSte  i  tfete  With  this  '  nonnette  indocile'  Hyhitn  is  in  due 
time  called  in  to  make  the  lovers  happy,  s^d,  as  usual,  de^th 
intrudes  on  the  harmony  of  the  scene,  leaving  M.  de  Difosse 
without  a  helpmate. 

The  piece  entitled  '  Les  Souvenirs/  is  not  without  its 
beauties,  although  unmarked  by'auy  novelty  of  seutiineiit>  or 
peculiar  brilliancy  of  language.  _         , 
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A«T.  XVII. — Dictiommrc  des  Arrets  modema,  S^c. 

I^ktiqmry  of  modisr».DewiQfis,  or  Analytical  Repertory 
of»  tie  uew  French-  Code  of  Jurisprudence^  civil  and 
commerciaL    By  ikf.  Loinau*    Paris.  2  vok-  Svo.  J  8P9. 

Tlf^  a^jKgiirers,  of  tbe  Napoleon  code  will  6pd  ^ple 
cause.,  to  bje  asb^ipfd  of  their  favourable  irnpressi9n8^  on  a 
j:Hirtii;al  of  the  present  volumes.  It  does  not  appeai;  that. the 
spirit  of  litigation  has  as  jet  taken  its  flight  from  that  mighty 
empire^ ,  over  which  the  *  genius  of  legislation'  (as  Napoleon 
was.  styled  on  the  promulgation  of  .the  code  which  goes  by 
lii^  n^me)  prf^sides.  The  '  g^Iorious  uncertainty  of  the  lavir 
still  ^y^ges  a  dou,btful  war  with  t^e  property  o(  ]n4ivi9uals  in 
Fraiice  as  wejl  as  ii^  other  countries ;  ancf  the  code  Napoleon^ 
although,  intended^  as  a  iPrench  writer  elegantly  expresses  h^ 
'  pour  rpgner  les  griffe$  de  Id  chicane/  has  sharpened  instead  v 
of  faring  the  claws  of  the  monster. 

upvvarfjs  of  10,000  decisions  pn  points  of  doubtful  appli- 
.  cation  to  thc^  code  Napoleon  are  crowded. into  these  volumes^ 
and  our  readers  will^  no  doubt^  be  aware  that  the  publication 
of  thq  legfil  arguments  will  tend  greatly  to  increase  tlie  blisi- 
Dess  of  the  French,  courts.  The  numerous  family  of  the 
lawyers  resemble  in  some  resjjects  the  sacred  crocodiles  of 
the  Nile ;  their  maintenance  seems  to  be  tacitly  provided  for 
in  the  constitutions  of  modern  Europe,  and  the  collectors  of 
decisions  are  the  high  priests^  who  bring  the  sacridces  to  the 
altar. 

The  form  of  a  dictionary,  which  has  been  judiciously  given 
to  the  present  work,  must  render  it  popular,  even  beyond  the 
confines  of  those  states  in  which  the  new  system  of  jurispru* 
dence  has  been  adopted.     At  one  glance  we  are  thus  enabled 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  French  laws  on  any  given  sub- 
ject, and  the  decisions  of  the  Tribunal  de  Cassation  and  the 
Courts  of  Appear  are  subjoined.     Upon  the  whole,  we  con- 
sider the  Dictionnaire  des  Afrits  as  equivalent  in  importance 
in  France,  to  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary  in  this  country ;  with 
tbis  exception,    that  we  think   the  French  editor  has  the    / 
merit  of  superior  perspicuity  and  conciseness,  apd  his  work  \s/ 
of  course  better  suited  to  the  generality  of  readers^  neither  'w' 
liis  phraseology  so  technical  as  that  of  law  writers  in  gener^ 
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Abt.-  XVIII. — Galerie  hhtorique  des  Hommes   Je$  plui 
cetebres,  Ac. 

Gallery  of  Portraits  of  eminent  Men  of  all  jtges  and 
Nations,  engraved  from  the  most  authentic  LiKerusses, 
and  accompanied  wUh  biographical  Sketches  and  critical 
Observations.  By  a  Society  of  Literati.  Published  by 
J.  P,  Landon,  of  the  Academies  of  Rome  and  Parts,  Sfc. 
Ac.    12  vols, folio,     Ptiris.     1809.     London^  Dulau. 

SEVERAL  years  have  elapsed  since  the  commencement 
of  this  magnificent  n\'ork,  and  ue  have  now  to  announce  its 
completion.  It  has  been  already  observed  by  foreign  critics, 
that  all  the  portraits  in  the  above  collection  cannot  lay  claim 
to  an  equal  degree  of  authenticity  ;  and,  upon  referring  to  the 
^ork  itself,  which  is  alphabetically  arranged,  we  confe5s  we 
ivere  rather  astonished  to  find  portraits  of  Annibal,  Amilcar, 
St.  Augustin,  St.  Athanasius,  and  Attiia  the  Hun.  We  leave 
it  to  our  antiquarian  readers  to  decide  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  originals  from  which  these  portraits  may  have  been 
copied  :  in  the  mean  time  M.  Landon  has  prudently  ushered 
them  into  the  world,  without  a  clue  by  which  to  detect  hi3 
pious  fraud. 

The  biographical  part  of  the  work  is  in  general  well  exe- 
cuted. On  turning  to  the  account  of  the  father  of  English 
painting,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  we  find  it  written  in  a  strain  of 
impartiality,  if  not  panegyric,  which  we  did  not  expextfrom  a 
Frenchman  mid  a  painter.  Tlie  life  of  Wouvermans  is 
written  in  the  same  candid  manner,  and  does  great  honour  to 
M.  Landon's  liberality. 

As  announced  in  the  title,  the  biographical  part  of  the  work 
has  been  furnished  by  a  great  variety  of  authors,  ^^mong 
the  signatures  we  recognize  that  of  M.  Millin,  whose  name 
Ktands  high  in  the  literary  history  of  the  present  century,  as 
an  antiquarian  and  scholar.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Magiiziii 
Encyclopedique,  published  at  Paris,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able publications  on  the  continent. 

The  Napoleon  Museum  has  largely  contributed  to  the  size 
and  value  of  the  Galerie  historique,  and  the  admirer  of  the 
remains  of  Roman  ingenuity  will  be  highly  gratified  by  the 
inspection  of  the  Viork.  The  engravings  of  the  eminent  per- 
sonages of  Greece  and  Rome  have  been  all  collated  with 
o,  'igJ^al  coins,  busts^  &c.in  the  imperial  collection  at  Paris.^ 

^M^ith  the  last  volume  is  given  a  very  useful  table  of  contents, 
divid.  *^d  into  five  columns.  In  the  first  we  find  the  names  in 
alphab  ^ti^^I  order ;  in  the  second  their  respective  claims  to 
celebrity  '^^^  briefiy  given;  in  the  third  and  fourth  the  year  of 
their  birth  ^nd  that  of  dieir  death ;  and  the  fifth  contains  \,h» 
-^  and  the  v^u"^i'>*  in  which  they  flourishe<;i. 
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Art.  XIX. — Esprit des  Ecrivainsdu  18  Siecle,8fc. 

Spirit  of  the  Authors  of  th p.  18/A  Centurt/ ;  being^Part  of  a 

'  I'Vork  intended  for  Publication,  entitled  ^  The  History  of 

the  Language  and  Literature  of  France.^     B)/  F.  0,  de 

la  Uochefuucauhl,  Sub-prefect  of  Clermont.    8ro.  Paris. 

1801).     LoiiJoij,  Duiau,  Solio  Square. 

M.i>E  i.  \  Ro  CHEF  A  vc  A  ULnu^^hers  his  present  volume  into 
the  world  as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope  to  storm  the  out  works  of 
public  favour.  VVe  do  not  thluk,  however^  that  he  has  iiutde 
a  practicable  breach  for  the  reception  of  his  larger  work. 

With  respect  to  the  present  performance,  it  bears  evident 
marks,  if  not  of  depraved  taste,  at  least  of  judgments  hastily 
formed.  We  presume  the  author  will  find  many  antagonists 
to  hi^  opinions,  that  Crebillon  has  shewn  himself  far  superior 
to  Corneille  and  Racine,  and  that  Diiclos,  confessedly  one  of 
the  best  histofical  writers  that  France  ever  saw,  *  neither 
succeeds  in  instructing  nor  in  correcting,  because  his  writings 
require  a  closer  attention  than  a  person  can  bestow  who  reads 
only  for  amusement.' 

We  could  wish,  for  the  sake  oH  literature  in  general,that 
these  were,  the  only  faults  with  which  M.  de  la  Rochefau- 
cauld  could  be  charged.  He  has  others  of  a  deeper  die^ 
namely,  illiberality  and  an  occasional  deviation  from  truth. 
He  has  thought  it  essential  to  his  subject  to  enter  into  the 
private  lives  of  the  authors  whom  he  notices,  and  we  regret 
to  find  Uiat  the  aberrations  from  m^oral  rectitude,  which  have 
distinguished  several  eminent  literary  characters,  are  revived 
by  their  present  biographer,  in  the  spirit  rather  of  malignity 
than  of  fair  criticism.  A  kind  of  courtesy,  when  speaking  of 
the  dead,  is  universally  recognised,  nor  ought  this  feeling  to 
be  confined  to  the  *  hie  jacet'  of  th^iV  sepulchral  monuments. 

We  shall  leave  M.  de  la  Rochefaucauld  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  with  a  specimen  of  the  severity  of  his  criticism,  taken 
from  his  account  of  the  celebrated  Rousseau. 

*  Rousseau  flourished  almost  at  the  becrinninpc  of  the  century  : 
his  rich,  expressive,  and  harmonious  versification  distinguished 
him  as  a  poet.  But  thU  yndutiful  son,  uho^  by  deni/itig  hia  father y 
called  his  omn  Irgitimacif  in  question ; — thli  treacherous  friend^  who, 
after  secretly  injuring  his  social  companions^  sought  to  establish  his 
innocence y  by  suborning  "nitnesses,  h(ts  stamped  cviry  line  iff  his  works 
with  /lis  own  detectable  character,' 

It  is  necessary  to  mention,  what  the  author  has  perhaps ' 

in  his  ha^te  forgotten,    that  although  the    titie*page  seems 

to  pro«ii»e  a  general  view  of^  the  state  of  literature  during : 

'the  1 8th  century,  the  lucubrations   of   M .  de  la  Rochefau*  • 

could  are  confined  to  the  works  of  l*>ench  ^^riteJI^^yGooQle 
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AAT.  XX*— Bart helCfpu  encore  un^  Pictime  de  Id  Jalousie, 
Ssc.  les  Souvenirs  de  Barthele,  Sfc» 

Bartheh,  or  another  Victim  of  Jealousk) :  the  Recollections 
qfBarthele.  To  which. is  subjoined^' an  Essay  on  paren^ 
tal  Authority n  Bif  M.  Duronceray.  Paris.  4  vols.  l2mo. 
1808-9-     London^  l)ulau>  Soho*  Square. 

THESE  volumes  have  a  befter  claim  to  attention  than  the 
seneralUy  of  French  novels  \ihich  it  has  recently  fallen  to  our 
jot  to  notice.  Their  interest  has  been  considerably  heighten  « 
ed  in  the  coteries  <4  Paris  by  its  beiiig  whispered  that  diey 
contain  the  real  adventures  of  the  author,  and  of  course  de- 
scribe characters  still  moving  in  society.  A  brief  outline  of 
the  contents  will  enable  our  reader^  to  form'  a\i  expectation 
of  the  kindof  entertainment  their  perusal  will  afford. 

Barthele  marries  early,  becomes  the  father  of  seveii 
children,  and  experiences  the  sweets  of  domestic  comfort  for 
upwj^s  of  twelve  years  ;  a  6t  of  jealousy  seizes  the  object  of 
hj8  choice,  he  is  dragged  before  the  tribunals^  and  a  sentence 
of  divorce  is  pronounced  on  evidence  which  afterwards  ap-  . 
pears  to  have  been  suborned.  Barthele  then  Becomes  a^ 
voluntary  exile,  and  having  visited  a  neighbouring  country, 
distracted  with  civil  wars,  takes  a  command  in  a  body  of 
rebels,  in  which  he  performs  prodi«:ies  of  valour.  TUte  flames 
of  discord  at  length  reach  his  native  place,  and  he  learns  that 
his  father's  life  is  in  danger ;  he  flies  to  his  assistance,  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  has  the  good 
fortune  to  protect  the  person  and  property  of  his  parent  froni 
injury,  and  finally  succeeds  in  allaying  the  popular  ferment. 

While  enjoying  the  society  of  his  paternal  fire-side  iii' 
tranquillity,  Barthele  is  made  acquainted  with  the  repentaHce 
of  his  wife,  whom  he  prepares  to  receive  with  his  children  ohc^' 
more ;  by  a  series  of  disasters,  however,  ihey  are  separated 
for  ever,  an  epidemic  disorder  having  carried  oiF  the  mother 
and  surviving  children  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  reconci- 
liation. Barthele  then  gives  himself  up  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, and  produces  tes  Souvenirs,  which  compose  Uie 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  M.  Duronceray's  labours. 

Les  Souvenirs  de  Barlliele  'aj*e  a  coHeciion  of  essays  oti 
men  and  manners,  from  the  perusal  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  rise  without  acknowledging  ourselves  under  considerable 
obligations  to  their  author.  The  pure  morality  which  they 
seek  to  inculcate  is  the  more  pleasing',  because  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  view  similar  literary  efforts  in  the  modern  au- 
thors of  France ;  and  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  (-L^Mhit 
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tonverti/  as  a  specimeo  of  cotftpositidn  which  does  credit  to 
Ihe^presefit  state  of  French  literature. 

i?he  Essay  on  the  extent  of  parental  authority,  which*  con-' 
eludes  the  volumes^  is  not  perhaps  striking  on  account  of  itSj> 
novelty;  it  may  be  regarded,  however, as  an  excellent  cpitooie 
of  legal  and  historical  authorities  on  the  subject. 


Digest  of  English  Literature^  for  the^last^ 
fourMbnths. 


THEOLOGY. 

Mr.  Veysie,  ih  his  *  Exaftilttatlon  of  Mr.  Marsh's  hypo- 
th^sid,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  three?  first  gospels/  has 
Disposed  the  tHeory  of  that  gentleman  with  great  force  of' 
at-guin^t ;  and  has  suggested  another  liypotHesiS,  which  afp- 
p^ars  to  furnish  a  better"  solution  of  the  numerous  difficulties 
of  the  important  duec^otl.  That  there  n^v^r  existed  suc'H  a 
docuhient  as  Dr.  Marsh  supposes,  is,  we  tUitik,  as'certmn  ar 
moral  probabilities  can  rfendel*  aily  thihg';  and  MV.  Veysie  Has 
ve'17  clearly  and  very  ably  shewil  that  the  stipposrtion  will 
not  account  for  the  phenomena.  Mr.  Veysie,  instead  of  a 
single  docutlienty  on  which  Dr.  Marsh  grounds  his  Hypothesis^ 
supposes  a  plurality  of  docutnents.  He  thinks  that  many 
jikrratlves  of  detached  parts  of  oUr  Saviom^'s  history  were 
written  before  our  preseilt  canonical  gospels'  were  composed, 
Jllr.  Veysie  supposes  that  these  insulated  narratives  were 
written  by  persons  who  had'  heard  tUen)  delWered  by  tho 
apostles,  and  who  were  piously  anxiousr  to  preserve  somo 
lasting  record  of  that  which  they  fiad  taUght.  That  some  of 
these  narratives  might  take  their  rise  in  this  manner  we  think 
highly  probable,  but,  if  We  were  to  advance  an  opinion  on  the 
aiibject,  we  should  suppose  that  the  majority  of  these  de« 
tdched  narratives  were  written  with  more  or  less  copiousttesf 
of  detail  by  conteAiporaries  of  Jesus,,  who  heard  and  saw 
what  he  sitid  and  did.  We  think  that  this  is  very  evident  ia 
some  of  the  detached  narratives  which  have  been  incorpor"- 
ared  in  the  gospels,  and  Luke's  expression,  «ir  ag^f  avrovreu, 
&c.  &c.  seems  to  corroborate  tbe  opinion.  While  Jesus 
was  teaching  aft  Capeoiaum  mtA  other  places,  is  k  not  likely 
efiat  some  pdrtial  and  insulated  accottfits  of  what  he  said  and 
did  would  be  drown  up  to  be  sent  to  Im  adherents,  or  evea  to 
his  enemies  at  Jerusalem  ?  r^         i 
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HISTORY. 

The  '  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the  British  Arnir  m 
Spain/  which  has  been  published  by  the  brother  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  contains  a  fair,  circumstantial,  and  accurate  account^ 
founded  on  or  composed  of  original  documents,  of  the  cam- 
paign of  that  lamented  general  on  the  peninsttJa,  with  the 
causes  of  its  failure^  and  the  gross  mismanagement  id  the 
Spanish  councils,  as  well  as  in  those  of  this  country,  to  whiclt 
h  may  be  ascribed.     This  work  places  the  character  of  Sir 
John  Moore  in  a  very  amiable  and  interesting  point  of  view. 
It  shews  him  to  have  considered  the  lives  of  his  men  as  a 
sacred  deposit  which  he  was  not  wantonly  to  risk,  without 
any  adequate  object  of  possible  or  of  probable  attaiaroeot. 
If  he  erred,  it  was  rather  on  the  side  of  caption,  than  temerity. 
,  He  seems  to  have  considered  and  reconsidered  every  measure 
ivbich  he  embraced,  ahd  with  the  utmost  nicety  to  have  cal- 
culated the  chances  of  failure  or  success  in  every  attempt. 
By  some  he  may  be  thought  to  have  been  too  ni'ary  and  cal- 
culating ;  but  the  circumstances  in  which  be  was  placed>  and 
the  treachery  and  falsehood  against  which  be  had  to  contend, 
lendered  t(iis  couduct  peculiarly  requisite ;  and  if  he  had  beeu 
more  rash  and  enterprising,  it  is  highly  probable  that  every 
man  in  his  army  would  have  been  either  captured*or  destroy- 
ed*— Mr.  Ormsby's  account  of  the  operations  of  the  British 
army,  8cc.  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  during  the  campaigns  of 
1608  and  1809,  foun  two  very  amusing  volumes,  and  contain 
matter  of  permanent  as  well  as  temporary  interest. — Molina's 
geographical,   natural,  aud  civil  History  of  Chili  abounds 
with  much  curious  and  impprtant  information  relative  to  that  - 
part  of  the  Spanisii  South  American  colonies.     The  account 
which   the   author  has  given  of  the   hardy  and  persevering 
struggles   which    the   JVraucanians    maintained    a^<.:nst  the 
Spaniards  during  a  long  course  of  years,  in  defence  of  their 
liberties  and  independence,  is  a  very  interesting  portion  of  his 
work.    -If  the  Spaniards  themselves  would  maintain  their  own 
uulionai  independence  against  the  aggressions  of  the  French 
with  the  same  intrepid  constancy,  we  should  not  de^piiir  of 
their  ultimate  triun^ph  over  their  cruel  and  perfidious  ene- 
ipies. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

In  his  *  Essay  on  the  earlier  Part  of  the  Life  of  Swift,' 
Mr,  Barret  has  scraped  together,  with  pious  scrupulosity, 
s<»ne  few  particulars  relative  lo  the  aca.demical  life  of  Swift, 
which  were  hardly  worth  the  labour  of  rescuing;  from  oblivion. 
\V  hether  the  author  of  G  ulli  ver  *sTravels  were  expelled  frgmTri- 
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uity  College,  or  whether  he  suffered  a  milder  pUnisbineiity  it  is 
t>f  little  inoinent  to  ioquire.  The  tripos  which  occupies  no  soiaB 
portion  of  this  small  volume  bears  *  such  strong  internal  evir 
dence  of  its  original,  tluit  Dr.  Barret  might  readily  have  ascribed 
it  to  Swift,  without^being  liable  to  any  imputation  of  temerity. 
This  piece  is  curious,  only  as  it  sliows  that  the  juvenile  mind 
of  Swift  had  the  same  propensity  to  nasttness  of  ideas,  whick 
he  so  often  and  dis<<ustingly  evinced  in  a  later  period  of  life. — 
The  *  Biographical  Peerage  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain* 
contains  some  impartial  sketch(is  of  those  persons  in  the 
noble  families  of  these  realms  wiiohave  rendered  themselves 
conspicuous  by  their  good  or  evil  conduct. — ^The  Life  of 
Romney  has  been  very  pleasingly  portrayed  by  his  old  and 
affectionate  friend,  Mr.  Hayley.  This  biographical  work  has 
the  usual  faults  of  Mr.  Uayley's  style,  but  these  are.mOm 
than  compensated  by  good  qualities  of  anotiier  kind — a  libe- 
laiity  of  sentiment,  a  love  of  truth/  and  a  judgment  wefl 
matured  and  generally  correct. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS, 

Mr.  Pinkney  s  ^  Travels  through  the  South  of  France,'  &c. 
furnish  some  amusing  particulars  relative  to  the  present 
slate  of  manners,  civilization,  and  culture  in  that  country* 
Mr.  Pinkney  is  one  of  those  travellers  who  bound  lightly 
over  the  Surface  of  things,  without  affecting  any  great  pro- 
fundity or  labour  of  research.  But  the  information,  wbich 
be  collected  on  his  route,  he  has  communicated  to  his  readers 
in  that  easy  and  pleasing  style,  which  tends  to  cause  good 
liuinour  during  the  perusal  of  a  work. — In  the  two  last  num* 
bers  of  this  vol.  and  in  the  first  number  of  vol.  xix.  we  have 
given  a  very  copious  account  of  the  Voyages  and  Travels  of 
Lord  Valentia.  We  allotted  more  space  to  this  work  than 
we  usually  do  to  any  single  publication,  first,  because  we  thiuk 
that  accounts  of  voyages  and  travels  are  calculated  to  please 
3  great  varietv  of  readers ;  and  secot^'dly,  because  the  higii 
price  of  these  volumes  is  likely  to  coilline  the  penrsul  to  the 
limited  circle  of  the  opulent.  The  travels  of  Lord  Valentis 
in  countries  which  are  comparatively  but  little  known  can- 
not but  excite  very  general  curiosity.  The  imperfect  ana^ 
Jysis  which  we  have  executed  of  the  work  will  show  how  far 
4his  is  likely  to  be  gratified.  The  narrative  is  altogether  enter- 
laming,  though  the  eutertainment  which  it  affords  is  rather 
of  that  chit-chat  kind  which  passes  lightly  off  the  memory, 
than  that  which  fixes^ serious  attention,  and  leaves  behind  it 
much  matter  foi*  the  digestive  process  of  intellectual  assimila- 
lion.     His  lordship  does  not  seem  to  reflect  very^eply  him* 
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$eM^  and'tiie  three  'ampl*  qosirtoe  ^are  baMUy  intewppreMjJ^^^itfc 
Mif  obnervftliNHM  vdnch'  sec  tke  4hi  iiking  lacukj  >  at  JWMrk.    Sut 
ifliisil^cMHpdd  ndtdfspiay  any  oftlrepoweni'Of'a  jrafltfpt^ 
in^  UHAdV  b€<.  does'  not-  at  If^asl^discolour  his  narraUve  by  xJbe 
siekly  bues'of  that^seotimeutal  makdv  which  caaaeaour  nao* 
daro  tooria^  se  often  to  •  rediiie  tkeif  drooping  heads  at^-thc 
ifMurgiti  of  >80ibe  puriiDg-  8treati»«    This  whimpering Javumuice 
of'sentimeot  w  noi  one  of  th«  defects  of*  his  lordsbip-s  wmrk* 
Dhe  pmneipal  defect  may  perhaps- be  traced  rather tta  i 
ef*vBmty,  thMi».to  any  sttperior  tir-  nffaoted  •nicety  of  sai 
eomhinationa*     HU<  lOrdsh'^p,  as  we  hAvo  more  than 
nstaneed^  is'too  fiMd'of  cambering  bis  page  with  a  superfltt* 
0Ha  recital  of'  the  cerenaoaial   homage   ^^bictl  he  reoetv^eel 
fnom  the  dfflbrent-  men  of  rank   whom   he  visited*  ei>  bim 
MHrte.    His  lordship  enumerates' these  frivolous*  partkuhrv 
^th   sttcb  evident  coR)placeDO}'>  that,no  render  of  cormmmi 
disoeMMienttcaiir  fail   tio-  remarks  ttol*  tbis>  is-  his*  lordship's 
tceak  side.     But  if  his  merit  as  a  traveller* b»  nseasureid  by 
the  extent  of  land  and  sea  which  he  traversed^  many  persons 
will  not  be  fqatid  whoxan  dispute^  iho  superiority  of  his  lord- 
ship.in  this  particular  spf^cics  of  excellence.     Whether,  if 
other  travellers  had*  possessed  the  same  advantages  wtticli 
urere  enjoryed  by  his  lordship,  they  would   not  have  turned 
them  to  better  account^  can  be  matter  only  of*  probable  soq- 
ctthitfonr.     But  whatever  parts  of  his  lordship's  splendid  work 
may  leave  us  to  regret^  or  cause  us  to  condemn,  that  portion 
of  it  which  \ii  extracted  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Salt  is-enr 
titled  to  unqualified  commendation,     (f  the  merits  of  Mh 
Salt  be  thrown,  as  they  ought  in  part,  into  the  scale  of  his 
employer,  the  merits  of  Lord  Valentia  as  a  traveller  will  air 
dune  a  comparison  with  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  with 
most  of  his  predecessors.     In'  noticing  these  w>yages  anfl 
travels  of  his  lordship,  we  ought  not  to  omit  that  he  merits 
great  pniise  for  his  adventurous,  pertinacity  in  exptoring  die 
perilous  western  coast  of  tho  Red  Sea,  and  for  the  chart  of 
ftis  voyage,  which  will  probably  lessen  the  dangers  of  fiiture 
navigators. — ^The  *  Travels  of  Captains  Lewis  ancf  Cl^k^ 
.  from  St.  Louis  by  way  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  River^ 
to  the   Pacific  Ocean/  are    both   amusing  and  instructive. 
They  throw  much  light  on  the  manners,  habits,  and  divisious 
of  the  Indian  North  American  tribes.     The  general  qharacier  - 
of  thpse  savages,  as  it  is  depicted  by  these  apparently  impar- 
tial observers,  seems  to  comprize  many  estimable  qualities,  ^iid 
may  even  furnish  some  edifying  hints  and  sober  admonitions 
to  those  who  seem  to  have  advanced  fkr  ];>eyond  them  in  the 
race  of  civilized  life. 
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S^Fhe  ^  Vfaidtcfetian  <of  the  *  Hifldoo4f{from  ^die-lA^pevstons 

of*  the'llev.*  Gkudias*  fitiebanaq/  'Sic.  •&€.  wbkh'  hiis  -boaQ 

^NiMished-by  a  Bcttgfiloffioerjin  two  paH»»  >b  a  *wofk>of  «oa- 

^idekuble'abiltty'atid^pefieunitiori,  titid  constitittea  altogether 

idle  be«t«deftnce  of  the  morel  ^'stteni'of  thd  Hittdoqis,  «»dl9f 

<it9  general  tnftuence  on  the* lives- and  habits  of  th^iieople^athlit 

ha^  yet  appeared.  *  We  feriistthalJhe  fnanticr-acheme^of  ttumc 

'pfagmatical  <vi8ioiKiries  for  oveirtuniiog  the' whole -religiMa 

syMem  of  the  east-  will* 'iio  more  receWeaHy'thiDg  like  cimmi- 

-tenante  'from  the  £ngUsk*-goveriiificnt  hi.  Hiadoslaa.    'A 

-•eheitie  ianore  pregnant  with  political  mischiisf^  aad*ncre  iieril- 

cos  tO'the'St^iMlHyof  the  British,  asceadaney  in  that  part,  of  the 

irorld  wlis  oever  conceifcdy  either  <  b ji  fri^s  or.  foes.    There 

ir  alilla'  large  ckiss' of -reUgionists  in  the-warld,  'who^wbea 

«tbey  eontemplate  the-end,  disvegard  the- means, 'and  who-ad- 

liere  to  tfieflMxtmbf  doiagevit  that  g^oodmayeoaie.  ^Wefaave 

^Kttle  dottbt'i>ul'%hat  mavy  ofthe-  ^iaonaries  who  eogaged-oa 

'tihe  vUd"  ptoj^t  of  thristidniziQg  India-  woi4d  have  thought  <  it 

-^Nt>rth' while  ta*  purchase  a  few  nMninal-  conversions  «trdie 

wpdice  t)f  tqrrenta  of  Mood.    The  de|tnict*o»of  .tMiperstiliaa 

'in'air  part»  of  the  worlds  and  not  only  in'  £ttM>pe  but^in  Imii^, 

'^wilH  we  have  fio  doubt,  he«kiniately  bi»t  gradaaUy  and  sl«^- 

4y  achie^edy  ^not*  by  the<WDoi«ths  )of  smmts  beklung*  jeut»lhe 

(fanes  of  4nte4eranoe,*-but  by  the  calm  ^and' steady  -eaerttoosof 

'depress.  '  This  is' the  ^instraiuent  by  which,  riie  aioral.aBd 

<*  political  rejgeneratk>n  o/  sianr  will  be  ukimately  acoonplish- 

'>ed«  ^Thifiris  the  Mglity  lever*  which  will  'raise -the  present 

'State  of ^man  to  a  more  exalted  sphere  of  .intelli^nce,  of 

>^«wluei  and  of  happiness.*— Mr/ Canning'^  two  letters-  to  £ari 

•  Camden  "vre'  a  sort  of  political  rare^sbow  :    itliey  -divulge 
"iiome  of  the  eraftaud  mystery  of  9taie$mansh^  fiUd'  show^by 

•  what 'little  faiiids  grtat  Raaioas  nay  be  govemed. 

PHILOSOPHY,  MORAL;  PHYSICAL,  AND 
•METAPHYSICAL. 

In  this  •^<>himft  w^  Imve  paid  a  good  deal  of  attentfonto 
*'Mr.*  Ki^vran's  *  Mirtff|)lfT^ical  Esssys/aiid  in'Our'aecoantx>f 
V'them  have  "taken  ovcasion  to  vindicate  the  moral  hberty  "of 
'  ^tnan^'a^sihst 'the  advckrates  for  necessity^  and  to  defend  the 
^'Berkle^n  'system  of-  metaphysics.  This  work  of  'Mu 
-' Kfrvraifiar  trhiefly  occupied  with  an  explanation  of  terms, 
*^Hr)<idi  tlitay  reifdef  it  ofcbngidefableuse  to  tiie  metapliysrcal 
^-•tiRlent.  '  Mr.'Kir^atr is'anablcf  and  stretHH>u9  Berldnan. 
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MEDICINE. 

tinder  tbisliead  M'e  have  first  to  notice  Dr.  Lambe's  Trc^tisf^ 
on  the  ^  Effects  of  n  peculiar  Regimen  in  cancerous  Ulcers/ 
This  work  will  probably  constitute  a  hew  era  in  the  hi^tctry  of 
medicine^  and  >a  e  shall  henceforth  have  two  classes  ijf  pbysi^ 
cians ;   those  wbo.  attempt  to  cure  diseases  by   drug^s,     and 
those  who  make  the  same  attempt  by  means  of  dietetio  regi- 
men.    Dr.    Lambe  will   be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  last» 
This  work' of  the  doctor  tends  to  render  it  in  some  degree 
probable  that  not  only  cancer  and  other  inveterate  mafadies 
may  be  cured^  but  that  health  may  be  preserved  and  life,  pro- 
longed by  the  habitual  use  of  distilled  water^  and  of  a  farina- 
ceous and  vegetable  diet,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  animal  food. 
More  numerous  experiments  are   wanting  to  establish  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Lambe ;  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be  made, 
for  the  subject  itself  is  intimately  connected  vrith  the   best 
interests  of  mankind.     A  dispensary  for  the  cure  of  cancer, 
scrofula,  and  consumption  (which  are  probably  only  different 
modifications  of  the  same  principle  of  disease)  by  means  af 
the    regimen  which   are    recommended    by    Dr.    Lambe, 
would  serve  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  bis  theory, 
in  a  shorter  time  and  with  more  certainty  as  to  the  result,  than 
could  be  obtained  in  a  much  longer  period  by  the  detached 
cases  which  may  occur  in  the  practice  of  the  few  individuals 
who  may  be  willing  to  adopt  this  new  method,  from  an  honest 
conviction  of  the  itiefficacy  of  the  old.     The  treatment  which 
Dr.  Lambe  recommends  is  at  any  rate  safe,  and  is  not  like 
Aose  strong  pharmaceutical  nostrums,  which,  if  they  do  no 
good  to  the  patient,  are  likely  to  inflict  a  permanent  mjury  on 
ihe  constitution. — The    New  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Powel^  who 
has  added  some  noten  which  contain  much   valuable  matter 
and  some  useful  tables ;  but  he  has  committed  some  inex- 
cusable blundt^rs  in  calculating  the  doses  of  more  active  and 
deleterious  drugs.     We  have  noticed  these  in  the  review  of 
the  work.     If  this  new  pharmacopoeia  of  the  college  be  re- 
garded as  a  criterion   of  the  progress   of  medicine,  and  as  a 
standard  of  its*  present  state  as  practised  in  this  country,  we 
must  confess  that  it  causey  us  to  entertain   but  a  very  low 
opinion  either  of  the  more  recent  improvements  in,  or  of  t|je 
actual  condition  of,  the  healing  art.     I'his  art,  notwithstanding 
the  dianges  which  have  been  introduced  into  our  several 
phariiiacopoeias,  seems  not  to  have  acquired  any  new  or  more 
efficacious   instrument.     The  number    of    specifics  remainaT' 
as  it  was;  and  of  most  of  the  other  remedies,  the  operatiou^is 
so  uncertain  and  delusive^  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
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^  on  their  application.  Medicine  seems  at  present,  as  it  li»s 
ever  .been,  a  conjectural  art, — In  his  *  Observations  an 
Fungus  Hoematodes/  M  r.  VVardrop  has  famished  some  use&il 
helps  towards  the  discrimination  of  that  truly  formidable 
4iiiease« 

POETRY. 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  made  a  considerable  addition  to  our 
stock  of  poetical  amusement  by  his  tale  of  '  Lady  Jane 
Grey/  and  his  '  English  Miscellanies.'  Mr.  Hodgson  nuut 
be  allowed  to  be  a  writer  of  considerable  natural  geuios, 
highly  improved  by  classical  culture.  This  is  very  apparent  in 
his  imagery,  sentiments,  and  ,  diction. — The  ^  Latin  af«d 
Italian  Poems  of  Milton,  translated  into  English  verse  by  the 
late  Wm,  Ck>wper,  Esq.'  display  the  characteristic  defects 
and  excellences  of  that  writer.  Of  some  of  these  poems  of 
our  great  epic  bard,  the  translation  of  Dr.  Symmons  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Cowper. — The  Rev.  Wm.  Lisle  Bowles  has 
published  a  fourth  volume  of  poems,  which  are  evidently  c^t 
in  the  same  mould  of  sentiment  as  the  preceding. — Mr.  Peter 
Pry's  ^  Marmion  travestied,'  is  a  sprightly  and* humorous 
performance. — Mr.  Morrice  has  published  another  tran^- 
tion  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  into  blank  verse,  which  has  only 
added  to  our  previous  conviction  of  the  fruitless  labour  of  such 
attempts. — Mr.  Hobhouse's  volume  of  Imitations,  Trans- 
lations, and  original  Poems  contains  a  good  deal  of  beautiful 
poetry,  but  with  one  tale,  which  is  very  reprehensible  on  the 
score  of  indelicacy,  and  which  tends,  to  use  his  own  l^guage, 
'  to  scandalize  virtue  and  do  violence  to  the  feelings  of  inno- 
cence and  youth.' — Mr.  Shee's  poem,  entitled  '  Elements  of 
Art,'  is  a  continuation  of  his  former  work  called  '  Rhymes 
on.  Art.'  Mr.  Shee  seems  to  compose  with  extraordi- 
nary facility ;  and  this  facility  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
negligence;  so  that  the  author  often  violates  some  of  his 
own  rules.  Exuberance  of  imagery  seems  the  characteristic 
of  his  mind,  and  this  is  usually  productive  both  of  great 
beauties  and  defects.  But  the  beauties  predominate  in  this 
production  of  Mr.  Shee.  Less  profusion  of  ornament  and 
luxuriance  of  expression  would,  however,'  enhance  his  merit 
as  a  writer,  both  in  verse  and  prose. 

NOVELS. 

The  *  Soldiers  Orphan,'  by  Mrs.  Castello,  is  a  tale  which 
evinces  much  knowledge  of  life,  and  a  great  love  of  virtue... 
The  characters  are  natural  and  well  drawn ;  and  it  is  alto- 
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«f;ethera  *vork.iwIikh  .our  youagi  female,  fn&iiis-nmy.pep»K 
fwitb  bearfit.*^Some  sbiih^  and  much  good  «eq^,9rQ.^x|iit>U' 
«>4td  iiiMtlie  aavel  or:£u8t»a,-^-Mis8:£dgeworUi'8    Teles  .of 
:tehioi«ble,  life'dMplay  no  common. acquaiiiUnce   with  the- 
involutions  of  the  human  heart.     She  painu  human.. o^tHre, 
luch  as  it  is  found  inthe  common  intercourse  of  Ufa,  and  tbou^ 
some  of  her  delineations  fipproach  to  the  verge  of  caricature, 
jt%  'hey  are  never  so  far  merged  in  it  as  to  receive  any  moo* 
atrmis  dintortions^  or  to  lose  ttll  resemblance  to  actual  exist- 
-  cnces.  'tier  moral  portraitures  are  not  impalpable  abfltnM> 
tionS;  but  ^sible  and  tangible  concretes  in  the  busy  dcama  of 
>  life.     Miss  Edge  worth  possesses  great  vivacity  of  sendmenty 
ahdfthat  felicity  of  combinationj  lii*hich  is  one  of  the  briUiaoC 
appendages  of  genius.     Hef  humour  is  more  gay.  than  satur- 
nine, and  excites  the  sensation  of  pleasantry  rather  >  than  con- 
'-tempt.    Her  command  over  the  risible  faculties  of  her  readers 
is  very  great ;  but  while  they  feel  inclined  to  laugh  al  ber 
odd  or  vrell  contrasted  assemblages  of  ideas,  they  are  usually 
impressed  atthe  same  time  with  tha  sentiment  of  adminittbn 

•  at  the  nicetv  of  her  discrimination  and  ^  the  aouteness  of  ber 

•  remarks.-^lThe  fictions  of  romance  are  blended  with^the  ac- 
-cvracy  of  hist(^rical  details  in  the  *  Don  .Sebastiau'of  Miss 

^  Porter.    This  is   rather  an  unnatural  union,  and  is  usually 

•  found  to  diminish  the  interest  of  both.    Considering  the  w#rk 
of  Miss-  Porter   merely   as  a  fiction, ,  we  think    that  she 

'  merits  ample  praise  for  the  combination  of  the  iocidaots, 
•-the  development  of  the  story,  and  the  delineation  of  .the  cha* 
-  raciers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

i  The  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  Bishop.  Micholaon,^bicb 

.  haa lately  .been  publislied   by  Mr.  Nichols,  contains  m«ick 

desultoiyiofurinationj  and  many,  amusing  particulars  relative 

*.  to ihe 'literary,  pcursuits  uf  soine  eminent  scholars-and  aoti* 

qiiaries  of  the  age.-*<«.We  have  .noticed  the  dd,  4th,  and  5th 

volumes  of  the  'Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,* 

-^  whicb  ia  in  its  kmd  a  work  of  more  than  common  excellence. 

^  -«-«Tiieautliorof><FacUand  Experiments  on  the  Use  o£  Sugar 

•  in  feeding  Caule'  is  perhaps  rather  too  sanguine  in  bis.expeCr 
tations  of  the  benefits  whkb^re. likely  to  xesult  from  the.mgde 
Ifthich  he  has  recommended:  But  the  observations  of  the 
writer  are  still  highly  deserving  the  attention  of  the  public ; 
and  though  his  theory  should  be  practicable  only  to  a  very  , 
limited  extent,  much  benefit  must  result  to  il>e  community 

•  ♦  from  its  adoption.-=-We  have  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  atteo- 

^qn  in  this  volume  oo  the  Letters  of  Warburton  to  Hard* 
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These  letters^  from  the  numerous  topics  of  general  interest 
suid  literary  curiosity  which  they  embrace,  are  likely  to  out- 
.live  the  other  and  larger  works  of  this  once  redoubted  critic 
and  divine*  They  are  on  the  whole  a  very'  instructive  and 
entertaining  work,  and  exhibit  the  character  of  Warburton 
himself  in  the  most  amiable  point  of  view. — ^The  epistolary 
correspondence  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  is  chiefly  valuable,  as 
elucidating  the  domestic  relations  and  real  character  of  the  ' 
author  of  the  Tatler.— The  Letters  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mon- 
tagu are  very  eloquent  compositions.  They  are  both  grave 
and  gavy  and  qpntain  matter  that  may  both  edify  and  amuse. 
Though  written  as  the  occasion  prompted,  and  on  no  parti- 
cular subject  of  literature  or  policy,  yet  her  sj^rightliness  is  so 
animating,  her  turns  are  so  ingenious,  her  wit  so  brilliant,  or 
her  remarks  so  acute,  that  the  attention  never  languishes  dur- 
ing the  perusal. 


Account  of  the  last  Pooh  fair  at  Leipnc. 

THE  great  anmial  book-fair  held  at  Leipsic  in  October 
last  was  attended  by  fewer  purchasers  than  usual. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  booksellers  from  various 
parts  of  Europe  exhibited  their  literary  novelties  for  sale, 
and  from  a  catalogue  published  by  M.  Weidman,  an  eminent 
bookseller  of  Leipsic,  it  appears,  that  of  the  new  books  offer- 
ed for  sale,  716  were  German,  and  62  in  the  other  ISuropfean 
languages.  Among  the  former  works  115  were  new  editions 
pf  books  of  repute,  7f)  were  almanacks  and  journals,  and  the 
rest  were  partly  composed  of  continuations  of  various  worksj 
and  partly  of  compilations  and  books  of  education ;  of  these 
last  the  number  exceeded  that  of  any  foriner  year :  a  proof 
perhaps  that  the  new  order  of  things  in  Germany  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

Among  the  works  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  we  have  to 
mention  a  History  of  the  French  Kevolution  by  M.  Baczko, 
of  Konigsberg;  History  of  Poetry  and  Eloouence  by  M. 
Bouterwerk:  a  Journey  from  Holstein  into  Franconia  and 
Bavaria,  by  M.  Eggers ;  the  Hiistory  of  literature,  by  M. 
Eichhorn  of  Gottingen ;  the  Life  of  Ariosto,  by  M.  Fornow : 
Poems  by  M.  de  Halem  ;  the  continuation  of  the  Works  of 
Herder  and  Huber;  Lectures  by  M.  Lichtenberg^;  the 
Journal  of  M.  Memniclis'  Travels ;  Confidential  Letters  on 
Vienna,  by  M.  Reichard,  author  of  a  similar  work  on  Paris;  . 
'  Sermons  by  M.  Reinhard  of  Dresden  ;  some  Works  on 
Education,  according  to  M.  Pestalozzi's  stystem,  by  M. 
•     App.  Vol.  18..         y      Nn 
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Schtnid;  a  Treatise  on  Belles  Lettres,  by  Inf.  Scbreiber;  s 
Journey  in  Upper  Austria,^  by  M.  Schultz;  M.  Vat^r  on  tiie 
Population  of  America;  M.  Weinbrenner  on  the  Architec- 
ture of  Theatres;  some  excellent  Work^s  on  Philology,  hj 
Schutz,  Haget^  Zimmerman,  Schoefer,  Lenneiis^  Heiiidorf^ 
fcc. 

Fifty-seven  new  novels  or  romances  have  been  prodncd 
during  tlie  )ear.  Tlie  most  popular  of  these,  '  Die  fVahl-xer' 
fSfandschaJttii*  *  the  Choice  of  Fritnds'  is  from  the  vetenm 
pen  of  M.  Gosthe.  The  names  of  Lafontaitie,  Wagner,  Voss, 
Kc.  also  appear  on  the  title-pages  of  some  \<it)rks  of  this  de- 
Bcription,  and  M.  Kotzebue  has  published  a  nev^  volume  of 
Tales  and  Homances.  The  story  of  the  unfortunate  SchiB 
and  his  followers  has  also  been  wrought  into  a  volume  by  aa 
anonymous  author,  and  given  to  the  public  under  the  title  of 
Schilliana,  It  has  been  classed  by  the  German  critics,  from 
prudential  motives/  under  the  head  of  novels  and  romances. 

The  number  of  new  dramatic  pieces  mtroduced  oo  tlie 
German  stage  during  the  year  was  £2,  but  none  of  them  are 
conspicuous  eitlier  for  intrinsic  merit,  or  from  being  the  pro* 
ductton  of  any  dramatist  of  note. 


APDITIONAL  ARTICLES, 


Abt*  XXUI, — Difseriatio  dt  Corona  'BAg;mii  It^U^f  vulgo 
ferrea  dicim,  Sfc. 

J)i$s€rtation  on  the  Croten  of  the  Kings  of  Itahy  common^ 
called  the^  Iron  Crown.  By  Christopfir  de  Jdurr^  tViA 
Engravings.    Munich,  1808*    Sto^  . 

THE  author  of  this  performance  i«  well  known  in  die 
learned  world  as  an  antiquarian  of  some  celebrity,  and  hat 
chosen,  on  this  occasion,  a  curious  subject.  On  the  ^6th  of 
^ay,  1805,  the  French  emperor  was  crowned  kip^  of  Italy  at 
Milan,  and  his  brows  were  encircled  with  the  ancient  crown 
of  the  Lombards,  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Iron  Crown;  llie  present  dissertation  commences  widi 
the  etymolo^  of  the  Mord  Lombards  (Longobardi) ;  and 
proceeds  to  an  historical  review  of  their  history,  with  an  ac** 
count  of  the  different  authors  who  have  written  oq  t)M 
subject.  1  he  description  of  a  diadem  which  has  made  so 
much  noise,  from  having  so  many  regal  posaessors,  will  peiw 
liaps  be  amusing  to  some  of  our  readers.  It  is  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  ^luurter  bigh,    Xl  is  com* 
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IKMHed  of  seven  pieces^  some  larger  than  otherd ;  and  it  is 
adorned  with  eighteen  precious  stones  and  seventy^two 
pearls.  These  pieces  are  of  gold,  joined  together  by  a  rini 
of  iron,  six  lines  high,  surrounding  the  crown  in  the  inside: 
it  is  said  that  this  iron  rim  was  made  of  one  of  the  nails  of 
the  cross  of  our  Saviour ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  wliich 
gives  the  name  of  Iron  Crown. 

With  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  this  precious  relic,  M,  it 
Mnrr,  after  quoting  the  opinions  of  a  host  of  ancient  au- 
thors on  the  subject,  gives  it  as  his  own  opinion,  that  it 
<;annot  be  referred  to  a  more  early  period  tl>an  tliat  of  king 
Agilulf,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries;  and, 
th^t  it  was  made  oo  the  occasion  of  crowning  the  sou  of 
^gilulf,  Aldouald,  who  was  then  only  eleven  years  of  age:  in 
t|ii8  opinion  he  is  somewhat  borne  out  by  the  small  dimea* 
•ions  of  the  Iron  Crown. 

Jn  a  subsequent  division    of  the  work   M.  de  Murr  dis- 
cusses the  antiquity  ^f  two  other  crowns  of  gold,  called  the 
crowns  of  Agilulf  and  Theodelinda  his  queen.     These  have 
been  preserved,  along  with  the  Iron  Crown,  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Menya.     The  crown,  known  by 
.tbe  name  pf  kii^  Agilulf 's,  was  brought  to  Paris  in    3797, 
and  deposited  in  the  Cabinet  of  Antiques  of  the  National 
Labrary,  but  was  carried  oif  and  melted  down  by  thieves  \u 
1604.     It  was  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  high  :   the'  6gure  of  our  Saviour  sealed  w^s 
carved  on  it,  holding  up  his  right  hand,  and  with  an  open 
book  in  his  left :  on  each  side  was  an  angd,  and  the  ve&i  of 
die   bolder  was  xxxupied  by   the  twelve    apostles    sealed 
also  ;  above   these   figures  the  crown    was   adorned   with 
siKty^five  precious  stones,  and  at  its  two  extremities  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty*eight  pearls  :  under  the  figures  was  Use 
following  inscr^tion  :-r-X!  AGILVF.  GRAT.  DI.  YIR. 
GLOR.    REX.    TOTIVS.    ITAL.   OFFERET   SCO. 
lOHANNI  BAPTISTE.    IN.  hCClA.    MODICJA. 
To  this  crown  was  suspended  a  golden  cross,  ornamented 
inrith  ten  precious  stones  and  eleven  pearls,  independently  of 
Beven  other  pearls  which  hung  at  it«  extremities.     The  gold 
crown  of  queen  Theodelinda  was  six  inches  and  a  half'jn 
diameter,  and  two  inches  high ;  a  gold  cross  was  also  sus- 
pended from  it,  enriched  with  thirty-six  pearls  and  eighteen 
precious  stones.    This  crown  and  its  appendages  are  still  in 
die  cabinet  of  the  imperial  library :  the   Iron  Crown  was 
carried  to  Milan  in  1805,  to  be  used  at  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  Napoleon, 

Nwa  ^        . 
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The  different  Lombard  and  Italian  kings  and  emperors  of 
Germany^  who  were  crowned  with  the  iron  diadem,  are  men- 
tioned, accompanied  with  a  brief  account  of  their  reign. 

Tiie  plates  given  with  the  work  consist  of  representations 
of  the  crowns  described  ;  and  there  is  also  an  engraving  of  a 
gold  medal,  with  the  head  of  Luitprand^  king  of  the  L^om- 
bards,  with  the  legend  LViTPKANDL'S  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  otlier  the  archangel  Michael,  tutelar  of  the  L.om- 
bards^  holding  in  his  hand  a  lancet  surmounted  hy  three  sn:all 
globes,  with  the  legend  SCS-  MICHAEL  (sanctus 
Michael). 


Art.  XXIV. — Delle  Torbiere  esistenti  ml  Dipartimento 

d'Olona,  S)'c. 

Description  of  the  Soil  in  the  DepartmetU  of  Olonaj  given 
with  a  View  to  shew  the  Resources  for  Fuel  in  the 
Turf  and  Moss  of  that  District,  hy  Carlo  Amoretti. 
Milan,  1808. 

WE  notice  this  work,  partly  because  the  name  of  Amo- 
retti, as  the  biographer  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  stands  high 
on  the  continent,  and  partly  because  its  contents  exhibit  a 
most  valuable  mineralogical  survey.  The  scarcity  of  wood 
throughout  Italy  induced  the  government  to  patronise  M. 
Amoretti's  researches  on  this  occasion  ;  and  he  has  at  least 
succeeded  in  shewing  the  application,  if  he  has  not  the  merit  of 
the  discovery,  of  a  veiy  useful  and  abundant  article  of  do- 
mestic necessity.  With  the  work  he  has  given  a  map  of 
the  mossy  districts,  and  several  plates,  explanatory  of  the  best 
methods  of  converting  all  kinds  of  turf  or  moss  into  fuel. 
These  will  be  found  to  be  novel  to  an  English  reader. 
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ABEL,  death  of,  Page  516 

Abridgmeut   of  the    hittoiy   of 
.  Spaio,  445 

AnalysU  of  the  carbonated  chaly- 
beate,  lately  discovered  near 
S(ow,  with  obfTTvations  od  the 
effects  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
nitiipgen  gas    on   the  aninal 
oeconomy, 
Aostey's  poetical  works, 
Antiquarian    and    topographical 
cabinet,  51.     S.  door  of  Mor- 
Yenstowe  church,  51.    Arx  dia- 
boli. 
Ancient  andinodern  classics,  Hob- 
honse^s  imitations  and  transla- 
tions from  the. 
Apocalypse,  Butt's   divinity   of 

the,  435 

Arithmetic,   Mainwaring's  guide 

to,  330 

Arithmetic,  Keynolds*  mles  of,  332 
Arithmetic,  Reynolds'  Ubles  of,  113^ 
ArUxerxes^  Delrieu  s  tragedy  of,  499 
Art,  Shee's  elements  of,  325 

Art  of  conversation,  523 

Article,  Greek,  Middleton  on  the,    68 
Astronomy.  Reynolds'  elemenU 
o(  t21 


220 
268 


52 


383 


Attalus'  justice  and  generosity, 
against  malice,  ignorance,  and 
poverty.  Page  445 

BALDWIN'S  history  of  Rome,    532 
Baldil^a*s  outlines    of  English 

history,  333 

Baldwin's  English  grammar,        444 
Barett's  essay  on  the  earlier  part 

of  Swift's  life,  151 

Barrister,  en  his  hints  to  the 
public  and  legislature  oo  the 
nature  and  effect  of  evangelical 
preac bing.  Looker-on's  letter  to 
a,  212 

Bath,  rebellion  in,  214 

Bat(  le  of  Roncesvalles,  284 

Beau voisiu'b account  of  the  court 
of  the  grand  seignior,  km  ne. 
raglio,  harem,  fomily,  military 
officers,  461^ 

Belfoor's  battle  of  Roncesvalleti,  284 
Belsbam's  sermou  on  the  jubileej  323 
Biographical  peerage  of  the  em- 
pire of  Great  Britain,  265 
Boileau's  works,  543 
Bowie's  poems,  177 
Brightou,  a  poem,  106 
Britain,  a  Dane's  excursion  in»      334 
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iritWi  loyalty,  Vngt  445 

Bromby's  aerinonf  93 

BulPs  discourse  qd  the  unity  of 

God,  101 

Button's  exercises  on  elocution,  2*21 
Butt's  divinity  of  the  Apocalypse 

denous^rated  by  its  ftJfilmeut,  435 
Bnonapb'.te^s     campaigns        in 

Spain,  479 

CABINCrr,  antiquarian  and  topo- 
graphical, 555 
Caloric,  Prevost  on  radiating,        513 
Campaigns  i  n  Spain.  Buon^iparte's,  479 
Campaign  of  the  British  army  in 
Spain,    Moore's    narratirc   of 
the,  vide  Moore. 
Canine  madntts,  Lipscomb's  his- 
tory of,  «02 
Canning's  letters  to  Lord  Cam- 
den, 436 
Carbonated  chalybeate  lately  dis* 

covered  near  Stonr,  220 

•^astello'S  soldier's  orphan,  63 

Catechism,  Letghton's  short,  437 

Cclia  in  search  of  a  husband,  219 
Chili,  Molina's  geographical  and 
civil  history  of,  160.  Situation 
pf  Chili,  161.  Moderare  heat 
of  do.  162.  Frequency  of  eaiih- 
quakes,  162.  Siphilis  unknown 
in  the  Spanish  settlement*,  1 63. 
Velteyt  of  salt,  104.  Marine 
fuhetnnces  continually  discover- 
ed; 165.  Abundance  of  cold, 
tee.  Skill  and  habits  of  the 
Aiittert»  167.  The  soil  peculi.^iv 
Ij  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine,  1 69  Extensive  fbrt»sts 
of  apple  and  quince  trees,  16^. 
Longevity  of  iheChiltahs,  169. 
Couqnest  of  Chili  attempted  by 
Tupanqui,  the  inoaof  Peru,  275. 
ilatcof  Chili  at  the  invasion  by 
the  Spaniards,  275.  Opposition 
of  Uie  Arauctnians  to  tlie  Spa- 
oish  general,  Valdivla,  ••':7. 
Death  of  Valdivia,  278.  Who 
it  succeeded  by  Villagran,  »ho 
Is  defeated  and  succeeded  by 
Don  Oarrii,  27S.  Chvpoihian, 
the  Araucantan  chief,  betfayed 
Into  the  hands  o^  Don  Garcia, 
27B.  Ekecutioh  of  CaupclieaM, 
t*l!l.  Aotipruenu,  an  ofllc%»r  of 
Inferior  ratik,  elei'ted  chief,  in 
bk  room,  279.  Hit  d^a^b^  e#0. 
Total  defeat  of  the  Hpettiardi 
vnder  Don  Martin  LoyoU  by 
Padfeittiichu*  (tMMl  of  Um 


Araucanicns,  281.  Tremh  wan, 
282,  &  teq.  Pa«r 

Children,  Fenivick's  Icssotts  for,     33^ 
ChriDtiaii  code,  ll>2 

Clarke's  and  Lewis's  Travels   in 

America,  vide  Lewis. 
Classics,   Hob  house's    inaitatioos 
aud  translations  from  the  ao- 
cient  and  modem,  333 

Class- Book,  Mylins's  junior,  332 

C  loot's  jubilee'sermon,  437 
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